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Clinical  Eemarkh  Upon  Diseases  or  the  Internal  Ear.  By 
D.  B.  St.  John  Koosa^  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

In  the  days  when  even  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  ear  was  little 
studied,  the  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  were  almost  universally 
confounded  with  those  of  the  internal  ear.  Hence,  in  much  of 
the  older  literature  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  the  middle  ear 
or  the  labyrinth  is  meant  when  diseases  of  the  "iitcrnai  ear" 
are  spoken  of.  The  true  classification  is  now  widely  appre- 
ciated, so  that  it  hardly  need  be  mentioned  in  such  a  paper  as 
the  one  now  presented.  Yet  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  naturally  divide  themselves,  1st,  into  those  of  the 
auricle,  auditory  canal  and  outer  la3'er  of  the  drumhead,  external 
ear  ;  2d,  into  those  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  Eustachian  tube  and 
mastoid  aeW^y  middle  ear ;  and  3d,  into  those  affecting  the  laby- 
rinth (vestibule,  semi-circular  canals  and  cochlea)  and  the 
auditory  nerve,  internal  ear.  It  is  of  the  diseases  of  the  third 
part  of  the  ear  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

That  there  are  well  defined  diseases  of  the  internal  ear,  I 
think  admits  of  no  more  doubt  than  that  there  are  diseases  of 
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the  retina  and  optic  nerve;  unfortunately,  however,  we  have 
not  yet  been  furnished  with  means  of  diagnosis  for  the  ear  that 
at  all  correspond  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  so  that  we  meet  with 
more  cases  of  aural  disease  whose  correct  and  exact  diagnosis  is 
different,  than  we  find  in  examining  the  eye.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  the  diagnosis  of  aural  disease  certain  aids  which  I  wish 
were  more  fully  appreciated  and  employed.  I  will  attempt  to 
show  how  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  internal  ear  may  usually 
be  reached.  In  the  first  place,  the  history  of  an  aural  case  is  in 
genei'al  more  important  than  it  is  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  We  cer- 
tainly care  very  little  for  the  history  of  a  case  of  incipient  cat- 
aract. One  glance  at  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope  is  worth 
all  the  patient's  descriptions  of  his  imj>aired  vision.  But  if  we 
do  not  find  impacted  wax,  or  an  ulcerating  tympanic  membrane, 
or  a  catarrhal  pharynx  and  sunken  membrana  tj-mpani,  and  if 
the  inflation  of  the  drum  does  not  improve  the  hearing  power,  we 
become  at  once  very  much  interested  in  the  history  of  the  case, 
for  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  with  the  important  ar- 
ticulation of  the  stapes,  and  the  vestibule,  the  semi-circular  canals 
and  cochlea,  are  as  coniplotcl}'  hidden  from  our  view  as  if  they 
were  beyond  the  raiigo  of  vision.  i 

The  first  point,  then,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  is  important 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  labyrinth  and  auditor3"  nerve, 
is  to  exclude  all  probable  sources  of  origin  in  the  outer  })arts  of 
the  ear.  Inspection  by  means  of  the  speculum  and  the  otoscope, 
together  with  the  examination  of  the  pharynx  and  the  Eustachian 
tube — the  latter  by  means  of  the  catheter  and  Politzer's  method 
of  inflation — in  practiced  hands,  will  soon  tell  us  if  there  bo  at 
l^ast  an}"  decided  disease  of  these  parts.  When  there  were  only 
im]>orroct  means  of  examining  the  drumhead,  and  before  there 
was  an  efl'oclivcand  sini])lc  means  of  inflating  the  ear,  the  profes- 
sion fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  many  cases  ncrcous  deafness, 
which  we  now  know  to  be  simply  inflammations  of  a  plastic  char- 
acter, aflfecting  the  ossicles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  tmypa- 
num.  These  are  to  be  carefull}'-  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
lab^'rinth.  After  the  negative  conclusion  a  second  point  may  be 
made  by  the  use  of  the  tuning-fork.  It  is  pretty  well  settled  that 
a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  more  intensel}'  heai'd  when  the  reso- 
nance of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  increased,  and  that  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  accumulations  of  mucus  or  pus  in  it,  or  by  a  simple  in- 
flammatory process  which   thickens   its    lining   nienibrane,  and 
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which  renders  its  ossicles  rigid.  If  the  sound  of  a  tuning-fork, 
when  placed  upon  the  skull,  be  intensified  in  the  diseased  ear,  we 
may  coDciude  there  is  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  and  that  there 
is  an  affection  of  the  labyrinth  or  auditor}''  nerve  if  it  is  not, 
ibr  no  amount  of  increase  of  the  resonating  capacity  of  a  drum 
will  stimulate  a  diseased  nerve  into  much  better  perception  of 
eoand  than  it  had  bel'ore.  Hence  if  our  examinations  up  to  the 
point  of  using  the  tuning-fork  have  furnished  only  negative  re- 
sults, we  may  find  an  objeclive  point  by  the  use  of  the  tuning- 
fork. 

The  piano  also  becomes  an  aid  in  diagnosis,  for  experience 
shows  that  when  the  nerve  is  injured  certain  notes,  usually  the 
low  ones,  are  better  heard  than  others.  Even  deaf  mutes,  whose 
hearing  power  tor  speecli  is  absolutely  nothing,  will  olten  hear 
the  low  notes  of  a  piano,  especially  when  the  sound  is  conducted 
to  their  ears  by  means  of  a  speaking  tube.  This  difference  in 
power  seems  to  me  to  point  unmistakably  to  disease  of  the  per- 
ceptice  rather  than  of  the  conductive  apparatus,  just  as  the  inabil- 
ity to  perceive  certain  colors  is  probably  dependent  upon  dis- 
ease of  the  retina,  or  optic  nerve. 

The  amount  of  the  impairment  of  hearing  will  also  aid  us  in 
our  diagnosis.  I  believe  that  there  are  very  few,  if  an}-,  cases  of 
absolute  deafness  for  speech  that  do  not  depend  either  primarily 
or  secondarily  upon  disease  of  the  labyrinth.  When  a  person 
can  not  hear  any  words  however  loudly  spoken  through  a  tube, 
or  directly  in  his  ear,  I  feel  sure  that  whatever  else  he  may  have, 
he  has  also  disease  of  the  internal  ear.  I  know  of  no  cases  of 
disease  of  the  middle  ear  alone  which  produce  loss  of  hearing 
such  as  this. 

The  way  in  which  the  hearing  was  lost  also  has  much  to  do 
in  explaining  the  situation  of  the  lesion.  Deafness  from  disease 
of  the  labyrinth  is  apt  to  occur  suddenly.  It  is  true  that  deaf- 
ness or  impairment  of  hearing  occurs  suddenly  in  the  case  of  im- 
pacted cerumen  and  in  some  cases  of  catarrhal  deafness,  but 
absolute  deafness  never.  Inspection,  however,  will  soon  de- 
tect these  conditions  and  treatment  will  relievo  them,  so  that 
we  are  in  no  danger  if  we  know  at  all  how  to  examine  an  ear, 
of  confounding  a  case  of  disease  of  the  labyrinth  with  these. 
Post  mortem  examinations  of  ears  that  were  examined  be- 
fore death,  have  shown  us  that  hemorrhages  and  exudations 
into  the  semi-circular  canals  and  upon  the  cochlea  and  in  the 
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meatus  auditorius  intemus  have  caused  some  cases  of  sudden  and 
profound  deafness.  Tumors  also  have  been  found  pressing  upon 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  I  think  the  absolute  incurability  of  cer- 
tain cases  of  so-called  affections  of  the  middle  ear  is  often  due 
to  the  advance  of  the  disease  to  the  nerve,  which  slowly  but 
steadily  undergoes  atrophy.  If  we  were  able  to  diagnosticate 
diseases  of  the  labyrinth  more  readily  and  exactly  when  they 
are  secondary  to  diseases  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  we  should  be 
saved  some  halting  opinions  and  unnecessary  treatment. 

Painful  sensations  in  the  ears  in  the  midst  of  noise,  or  on  ex* 
posure,  to  ordinary  sounds,  are  to  my  mind,  indications  of  dis- 
ease of  the  nerve.  Sound  is  not  usually  unpleasant  to  ears,  un- 
less in  cases  where  we  have  reason  to  suspect  at  least  hypertemia 
of  the  labyrinth.  This  hypersBmia  may,  of  course,  occur  from  a 
hypersBmia  of  the  tympanum  or  independently,  or  firom  a  disease 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  brain  itself. 

As  is  well  known,  quite  a  proportion  of  persons  with  impaired 
hearing  hear  very  well  in  a  noisy  place;  in  the  railway  cars,  for 
example.  A  great  many  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  have 
been  given,  and  although  none  of  them  are  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory, I  believe  that  one  fact  may  be  deduced  from  it,  that  is,  that 
deaf  persons  whose  hearing  is  not  so  improved  have  an  affection  of 
the  internal  ear. 

The  causes  of  d incase  of  the  internal  ear  are  numerous, 
but  among  the  more  important  are  concussions  and  syph- 
ilis. A  slight  box  upon  the  ear  may  so  injuriously  affect  the 
acoustic  nerve  as  finally  to  cause  deafness,  probably  dependent 
upon  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  I  have  elsewhere  reported  a  case 
(^Archives  of  Otology)^  where  an  unexpected  kiss  upon  the  ear 
probably  led  to  incurable  disease  of  the  labyrinth.  The  form  of 
impairment  of  hearing  from  which  boiler  makers  suffer  is,  I 
think,  dependent  upon  concussion  of  the  nerve.  Telegraph  opera- 
tors in  a  very  limited  proportion  suffer  in  the  same  way.  Syphilis 
itiAy  affect  all  parts  of  the  ear,  but  when  it  invades  the  labyrinth 
the  profound  deafness  and  the  attendant  symptoms,  vertigo, 
staggering  gait,  pain  on  hearing  loud  or  confused  sounds, 
false  or  double  hearing,  are  very  distressing.  Fortunately  an 
energetic  use  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  will  often  re- 
lieve many  or  all  of  these  symptoms,  when  they  depend  upon 
Byphilis. 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
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famish  their  contingent  of  diseases  of  the  nerve  and  labyrinth ; 
sM  of  these  affections,  however,  also  produce,  and  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently, diseases  of  the  middle  ear.  It  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  part  of  the  ear  is  chiefly  affected  in  a  given  case  of 
loss  of  hearing,  from  an  inflammation  occurring  daring  the  pro- 
gress of  one  of  these  constitutional  diseases. 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  as  to  how  ranch  influence  large 
doses  of  quinine  may  have  in  producing  disease  of  the  ear.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  a  temporary  congestion  of  the  ear  is  otlen  caused 
by  quinineJ  That  this  congestion,  besides  affecting  the  visible 
aaditory  canal,  also  involves  the  invisible  tympanic  cavity  and 
labyrinth^  I  think,  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt. 

The  prognosis  in  deafness  from  labyrinthian  disease,  except 
in  that  form  resulting  from  syphilis,  is,  as  yet,  very  unfavorable, 
but  it  is  to  be  believed  that  future  clinical  investigations  will 
enlarge  our  therapeutical  resources  and  make  it  a  more  hopeful 
one. 


Articls  II. 

Diphtheria  and  Diphthsritio  LARTNoms — Nature  and  Treat- 
ment. With  Cases  by  W.  S.  Watson,  M.  D.,  of  New  Hol- 
land, Illinois. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  disease  of  childhood.  Incubation  un- 
certain, and  only  in  exceptional  eases  are  we  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  incubative  period  of  diphtheria.  Diphtheria  is  primary 
or  secondary.  The  secondary  form  most  frequently  occurs  dur- 
ing epidemics  of  other  infectious  diseases,  and  as  a  complication 
of  them.  Now  I  will  ask,  what  has  the  microscope  revealed  in 
the  hands  of  the  microscopist ?  The  following  facts  or  appear- 
ances relative  to  diphtheria:  That  in  every  tissue  which  is  the 
seat  of  diphtheritic  inflammation,  and  in  every  diphtheritic 
pseudo-membrane,  spherical  bacteria  occur  in  immense  numbers; 
also  the  smaller  specimens  accompany  them;  in  long  continued 
cases  where  the  system  is  infected,  they  are  also  found  in  the 
blood,  and  as  the  disease  progresses  they  increase  in  numbers. 
The  rationale  of  this  is  that  they  multiply  fast  when  once  started. 
This  much  is  seen  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  I  am  very 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
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case  of  this  disease,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  prime  cause.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cause  is  some- 
thing more  subtile,  which  produces  the  alarming  symptoms  and 
that  a  condition  is  thus  produced  fiavorable  to  their  development; 
it  may  be  that  bacteria  plays  a  certain  part  in  producing  diph- 
theritic cachexia.  While  this  may  be  so,  I  hold  that  the  specific 
principle  is  something  yet  undetected,  for  does  not  the  common 
sequel  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  indicate  that  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  diphtheritic  poison,  that  is  distinct  in  its  na- 
ture irovQ.  bacteria  or  septic  poison,  for  those  who  recover  from 
septicsBmia  as  it  occurs  in  surgical  cases  and  in  which  bacteria 
are  abundantly  developed  in  the  pus  and  in  the  blood,  they  have 
no  special  liability  to  paralysis. 

From  this  and  other  reasons  that  I  shall  introduce,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  diphtheria  is  constitutional  from  the  incep- 
tion. With  considerable  observation  and  careful  examination  of 
cliiiical  history,  the  facts  thus  gained  will  justify  the  conclusion. 
Further,  it  is  a  law  in  pathology  that  diseases  which  have  an  in- 
cubative period  of  a  week  or  more,  are  constitutional  affections. 
Another  fact  that  I  desire  to  introduce  to  more  clearly  establish 
the  constitutional  over  the  bacterian  theory  is,  that  we  not  un- 
frequently  have  the  prominent  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  one 
or  more  da3'S  before  there  are  any  manifestations  of  diphtheria 
in  the  buccal  cavity.  Another  reason  for  my  disbelief  in  bacteria 
and  for  believing  that  diphtheria  is  dependant  upon  something 
different  from  bacteria,  is  from  the  treatment  that  I  have  often 
used  in  the  early  part  of  my  practice.  I  then  often  had  the  most 
reliable  and  efficient  antiseptics  and  disinfectants  commenced  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible  and  repeated  often,  and  I  did  not 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  undoubted  symptoms  of  blood  poison- 
ing in  the  severe  forms  of  the  disease.  Such  strong  disinfectants 
and  antiseptics  as  carbolic  acid,  tinct.  of  iron  and  Mansul's  salt, 
have  been  so  thoroughly  applied  that  all  animal  poison  or  mole- 
cules must  have  been  destroyed,  and  yet  blood  poisoning  has 
gone  on  as  uniformly  as  though  nothing  had  been  done.  Such 
effects,  or  rather  no  effects  cause  me  to  lose  all  confidence  in 
any  local  applications  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  poison  into 
the  system.  Yet  I  would  not  advise  that  local  applications  be 
entirely  dropped  as  adjuvants  to  a  more  effective  and  rational 
treatment,  as  the  local  applications  may  prevent  in  a  measure  the 
septic  influence.     One  more  reason  for  believing  in  the  constitu- 
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tional  natare  is  the  condition  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  evident,  on 
account  of  their  relation  and  locality,  that  the  poison  must  first 
pass  through  the  system  before  it  can  affect  them.  The  occur- 
rence of  albumen  in  the  urine  with  granular  or  hyaline  casts  in 
eases  unattended  with  dyspnoea,  affords  undoubted  prool*  of  ne- 
phritis caused  by  the  action  of  a  specific  poison  within  the  sys- 
tem. 

Now  for  the  symptoms  as  I  understand  them.  In  the  com- 
mencement we  first  observe  redness  in  some  portion  of  the  mu- 
cous surface  of  the  fauces.  The  color  in  the  primary  form  is  first 
of  a  bright  red.  In  some  cases  of  a  dark  red,  which  is  indicative 
of  a  more  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood.  The  dusky  hue  is 
more  common  in  the  secondary  than  in  the  primary  form,  and  is 
very  common  in  obstrnciivc  larj-ngitis.  Within  a  few  hours  and 
may  be  a  day,  an  elevated  patch  is  seen,  usually  first  on  the  ton- 
sils. This  patch  is  the  starting  point  of  the  extending  pseudo 
membrane,  which  becomes  firmer  and  lari^or  from  fresh  exuda- 
tions underneath,  all  the  time.  The  color  is  gra^'ish  or  white  and 
difficult  of  removal,  and  should  sufficient  force  be  used  to  tear  it 
off,  the  surfiEice  will  be  raw,  if  not  bleeding.  In  enumerating 
symptoms  we  know  that  all  mucus  seen  in  the  mouth  or  throat 
is  not  diphtheritic  by  any  means.  As  before  stated,  the  exuda- 
tion must  be  firm  and  consist  chiefly  of  fi brine.  The  exudation 
is  disposed  to  extend  itself  below  the  larynx  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ti*achea  and  finally  to  the  bronchial  tubes.  Wherever  we 
have  a  mucous  surface  we  may  see  this  de})osit,  and  wherever 
such  deposits  exist  there  is  a  continuous  absorption  going  on  of 
the  poisonous  substance,  which  has  the  effect  at  least  of  produc- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
along  which  it  passes,  producing  glandular  enlargements  etc.  If 
this  exudation  or  false  membrane  extends  itself  to  the  laryngeal 
surface,  we  have  diphtheritic  croup. 

Diphtheritic  croup  may  be  a  ))riniary  or  secondary  symptom 
and  not  un frequently  occurs  at  the  commencement  and  is  the 
predominating  symptom.  In  other  cases  it  supei^venes  after 
diptheritic  inflammation  has  been  continued  for  many  days  and 
there  are  instances  in  which  there  may  be  only  a  moderate  swel- 
ling of  the  glands  and  general  redness  of  the  fauceal  surface,  and 
no  membranous  exudation  within  sight  of  the  unaided  eye,  while 
all  the  other  symptoms  may  be  jnst  as  alarming  as  those  of  true 
diphtheritic  croup. 
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In  most  instances  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  is  readily  made, 
especially  is  this  so  when  the  case  has  continued  for  a  few  days 
or  hours.  On  inspection  of  the  fauces,  however,  there  are  cases 
that  vary  from  the  typical  form,  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  more 
difficult.  These  are  cases  where  there  is  no  exudation  or  pseudo- 
membrane  in  sight,  and  yet  the  disease  exists  within  the  larynx. 
The  mucus  secretion  occurring  upon  the  fauces  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  false  membrane  of  diphtheria.  This  is  a  common 
error  and  is  due  to  a  hasty  examination  and  also  duo  to  the  ex- 
amination being  made  with  too  great  a  fear  of  hurting  the  pa- 
tient rather  than  any  difficulty  in  discriminating  a  follicular  se- 
cretion or  viscid  secretion  from  the  true  fibrous  exudation  of 
true  diphtheria.  If  the  appearances  within  the  buccal  cavity 
do  not  give  a  satisfactory  diagnosis,  it  is  then  only  necessary 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  urine  for  albumen;  whether  it 
contains  fibrous  cysts  or  not,  aids  materially  in  making  out  the 
diagnosis.  The  examination  of  the  urine  should  be  made  in  all 
oases  where  any  doubt  exists  at  least 

Treatment.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  diversity  of  opinions 
there  are  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  One  relies 
almost  entirely  upon  chlorate  of  potassia  and  is  disposed  to  think 
he  has  cured  ^ome  one,  from  the  fact  that  his  patients  recovered 
pretty  generally,  when  if  the  truth  was  known,  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  diagnosis.  Another  wants  nothing  better  than  tinct.  of 
iron.  He  claims  to  cure  all  cases  of  diphtheria,  as  he  will  state 
it  to  you,  by  saturating  the  system  with  iron.  Now  ibr  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  indications.  First,  it  is  to  sustain  the  patient 
by  stimulants  and  tonics,  thus  enabling  the  system  to  throw  off 
the  poison  or  withstand  its  effects.  Local  applications  may  be 
employed  to  meet  special  indications,  but  should  never  be  irri- 
tating. 

I  will  now  give  cases  of  the  disease  which  will  more  fully 
Illustrate  what  I  desire  to  offer. 

Case  I. — Willie  C,  £dt.  2}  years;  called  first, March  4th;  on 
examination  of  each  tonsil  and  the  half  arches,  the  diphtheritic 
exudation  was  clearly  defined,  with  some  swelling  of  the  cervical 
glands;  voice  somewhat  hoarse,  with  slight  cough.  This  caused 
me  to  suspect  a  laryngeal  trouble.  While  I  was  making  the  ex- 
amination the  child  showed  symptoms  of  dyspnoea,  had  strong 
struggles  for  breath,  respimtions  hard  and  short.    These  were 
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evidences  to  me  of  diphtheritic  croup  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
evident  something  mnst  be  done  to  give  relief  at  once,  or  the 
child  mast  die.  The  child's  month  was  filled  with  a  mucus 
which  was  tough  and  stringy }  this  made  it  impossible  for  the 
child  to  take  medicine  by  the  stomach.  Inhalations  now  being 
the  only  chance,  not  having  an  atomizer  to  produce  a  spray, 
neither  had  I  any  lime ;  so  my  next  best,  if  not  as  good  a  rem- 
edy, was  a  tin  cup  partly  filled  with  strong  vinegar,  to  which 
was  added  two  tablespoonfals  of  common  salt;  this  was  brought 
to  a  boiling  point  in  order  that  the  child  could  inhale  the  vapor 
from  it,  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter. 
This  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  child  to  cough  severely,  and 
this  dislodged  a  great  quantity  of  mucus  which  relieved  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  breathing,  removed  the  accumulations  so  as  to  admit 
of  internal  medicines.  A  three  grain  powder  of  turpeth  mmeral 
was  administered.  This  caused  free  emesis  in  four  or  five  min- 
utes ;  the  vomiting  gave  more  decided  relief. 

The  bisulphate  of  mercury  as  a  remedy  in  ci*oap  was  first 
brought  to  notice  by  one  of  my  preceptors.  Prof.  Barker  of 
Bellevue  Biedical  College.  Since  then  there  have  been  many  re- 
ports upon  its  effects.  In  this  ease,  after  the  accumulations  were 
disposed  of,  whisky  was  given  in  teaspoon ful  doses  every  hour* 
and  a  half.  Quinnia  sul.  was  given  in  two  grain  doses  every 
third  hour.  A  weak  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  was  given 
also,  as  often  as  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  inhalation  of 
steam  was  continued  at  intervals  as  indicated  by  the  difficulty  in 
the  breathing,  and  the  above  mentioned  remedies  in  the  dose  and 
manner  given,  until  the  child  was  free  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

Cask  II. — ^Luster  B.,  sdU  7  years;  called  first,  September 
29, 1879 ;  found  the  boy  suffering  from  diphtheritic  croup  or 
diphtheritic  laryngitis ;  temperature  100^  at  6  p.m.;  respiration 
labored;  dyspnoea  marked ;  surface  bathed  in  moisture;  moder- 
ate swelling  of  the  tonsils;  general  redness  of  the  fauces,  but 
with  no  exudation  within  sight;  patient  had  complained  of  sore 
throat  for  some  eight  days;  glands  had  also  been  some  swelled 
daring  the  entire  time.  The  boy  was  now  in  a  critical  condition, 
blood  poisoning  being  the  prominent  symptom ;  his  respirations 
were  very  much  embarassed  and  noisy,  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the 
adjoining  room;  pulse  90  and  small  as  well  as  irregular.    Cough 
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was  croiipj'',  husk}^,  muffled  and  stridulous.  Treatment:  inhala- 
tions of  the  vapor  oi'  slacking  linio  was  used  continually  upon 
one  side  of  the  patient  and  a  vapor  from  vinegar  and  salt  was 
produced  on  the  other  side  of  ihc  patient  by  having  the  same  in 
a  largo  iron  vessel  in  which  hot  bricks  were  put,  often  enough  to 
produce  the  desired  vapor.  Both  should  be  used  while  the  breath- 
ing continues  hard.  As  soon  as  some  slight  relief  was  given  by 
the  steam,  whisky  was  given  in  tablespoonful  doses  every  second 
hour,  dyspnoea  being  paroxysmal  the  boy  would  at  times  choke 
up  much  worse  than  at  others,  consequently  a  dose  of  turpeth 
mineral  was  given,  three  gi*ains,  and  had  its  usual  effect  in  about 
five  minutes  of  producing  free  emesis.  This  remedy  was  given 
at  such  times  as  the  membrane  seemed  to  become  loose  and  accu- 
mulate so  as  to  threaten  life  by  suffocation.  Each  time  it  gave 
prompt  relief.  The  steaming  was  used  almost  continuously  for 
three  days  and  nights.  The  valuable  chlorine  mixture  of  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  was  given  from  the  earliest  time  possible  in  this 
case,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  every  third  hour.  Quinnia  was  also 
given  often  and  in  doses  suited  to  the  age.  Topically  I  had  ap- 
plie  d  to  I  •  throat  externally,  over  the  larynx,  tinct.  of  iodine 
once  in  four  hours;  this  form  of  treatment  was  continued  us  al- 
ready given  and  on  the  fourth  day  breathing  had  become  natural, 
temperature  normal.  Sixth  day  was  discharged  with  none  of  the 
common  soq  lelce  to  contend  with,  excepting  a  slight  am  >u  it  of 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  which  he  has  since  recovered  from 
completely. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  I  do  not  advise  alcoholic  stimulants 
in  this  disease  for  its  stimulating  qualities,  but  as  an  antidote  to 
the  diphtheritic  poison,  fully  believing  that  it  has  full  power  in 
antidoting  this  poison,  with  almost  if  not  with  the  same  certainty 
that  quinnia  antidotes  malaria. 

The  formula  for  the  administration  of  the  stimulant  or  anti- 
dote is : 

Spts.  fmnionti '^\y 

Glycerine "^'w 

Aqua gUi 

Mix.  Sig.  A  tablespoonful  at  a  dose  to  a  child  over  four  years,  as  often 
as  every  hour  or  two,  as  the  nrijency  ot  the  case  demands.  Other  ages  in 
proportion. 

For  fear  some  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  formula  for  the 
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chlorine  mixture,  as  advised  in  case  II,  I  will  give  it  extempo- 
raneously. Chlorate  potassia,  grs.  x ;  put  in  a  large  bottle,  say 
a  16  ounce,  and  add  one  dram  hydrochloric  acid,  C  P.  Keep 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  closed  until  the  violent  action  ceases, 
then  add  eight  ounces  water,  shake  well  and  add  eight  more  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  according  to  age,  at  a 
dose,  may  be  given. 


Heyortd  on  tl)t  Krcrnt  progress  of  i9lel>ictnr. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM. 


By  Y.  H.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Collaborator  for  the  Journal. 

Influence  op  Constipation  in  Developing  Diseases  of 
THE  Rectum  and  Anus. — The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinic 
contains  quite  a  lengthy  and  well  conceived  article  by  Dr. 
Beuben  A.  Vance,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  the  influence  of  con- 
stipation in  developing  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  He 
aasuTnes  that  modern  researches  have  substantiated  in  a  great 
degree  the  ideas  promulgated  many  years  since  by  O'Beirne, 
of  Dublin.  He  drew  attention  to  the  similarity  that  exists 
between  the  oesophagus  and  the  rectum — the  commencement 
and  termination  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  declared  that 
the  resemblance  was  not  limited  to  visual  characters  and  an- 
atomical appearances,  but  could  be  traced  in  the  offices  per- 
formed by  the  respective  structures.  For  instance,  when  the 
canal  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  distended  by  a  bolus  of  food,  its 
walls  are  in  apposition;  he  declared  that  an  identical  state  of 
^cts  existed  in  the  rectum — that  normally  the  walls  of  the 
rectum  wore  in  contact  and  its  canal  closed  except  during  the 
few  moments  following  a  call  to  the  water-closet,  and  preceding 
the  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels ;  that  coincident  with  the 
uneasy  sensation  that  is  recognized  as  a  call  to  evacuate  the  bow- 
els, the  band  of  muscular  fibers  at  the  junction  of  the  rectum  and 
sigmoid  flexure  relaxes,  and  with  this  relaxation,  the  upper  open- 
ing into  the  rectum  becomes  patent,  and  the  fteces,  heretofore  con- 
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tained  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  pass  throagh  this  orifico*and  enter 
the  canal  6f  the  rectum.  As  a  general  rale  this  opening  of  the 
passage-way  between  the  colon  and  rectum  occurs  but  once  in 
the  twenty- four  hours;  if  the  intimation  then  given  is  heeded,  and 
the  individual  retires,  the  bowels  are  easily  and  naturally  evac- 
uated. If,  however,  on  the  contrary,  this  call  to  the  closet  is  re- 
sisted, the  uneasy  sensation,  after  persisting  for  a  variable  period 
of  time,  subsides,  an  anti-peristaltic  contraction  is  excited  in  the 
walls  of  the  rectum,  and  the  fsQces  which  have  passed  from  the 
colon  into  the  rectum  are  returned  to  the  cavity  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  the  walls  of  the  roctiim  again  fail  together.  He 
states  that  the  fecal  matter  lodged  in  the  large  intestine  prior  to 
the  cull  for  deflcation  seems  to  be  divided  into  two  masses  and  to 
rest  in  two  distinct  cavities — one  portion  being  lodged  in  the 
ccecum  and  the  other  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

After  entering  into  a  brief  but  lucid  review  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  about  the  junction  of  the  i*ectum  and  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, etc.,  he  passes  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  consequences  of 
habitual  constipation  or  neglect  of  heeding  the  uneasy  sensation 
that  precedes  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  indicates  us  one 
of  the  first  results  a  permanent  distension  of  the  canal  of  the  rec- 
tum, forming,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  for  fecal  accumulation,  with 
its  incident  eflbcts  upon  the  whole  pelvic  circulation,  especially 
its  atonic  or  palsying  influence  upon  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
rectum,  and  consequent  influence  on  its  blood  vesseis,  unprovided 
as  they  are  with  valves,  and  with  the  propcling  power  of  the 
heart's  impulse,  broken  by  an  opposing  as  well  as  an  intervening 
capillary  network,  etc.  And  in  connection  with  this  chain  of 
pathological  consequences  he  refers  many  cases  of  fissure  of  the 
anus,  abscess  of  the  rectum,  fistula  in  ano,  internal  and  external 
hemorrhoids,  prolapsus  ani  and  recti,  stricture  of  the  rectum; 
polypus  of  that  organ,  etc.  As  a  means  of  obviating  or  remedy- 
ing constipation,  he  urges  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  call 
of  nature  at  a  regular  hour  every  day,  and  in  conjunction  there- 
with, if  necessary,  the  use  of  an  enema  of  a  pint  or  quart  of  wa- 
ter taken  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  so  slowly  injected  that 
the  rectal  walls  will  not  be  distended,  but  rather  force  the  fluid 
up  into  the  colon.  He  thinks  that  a  small  bulbous-pointed  flexi- 
ble pipe,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  should  be  used,  so  that 
the  fluid  might  readily  escape  through  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
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PSNBTRATION  OF  THB  WaLLB  OF  THI  BSCTUM  BT  THE  HoRN  OF 

AN  Ox. — Dr.  p.  Gnndram,  in  the  Detroit  Lancet  of  October,  1879, 
reports  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  gored  by  an  ox.  The  per- 
foration was  on  the  inner  and  upper  aspect  of  the  right  thigh,  and 
extended  into  the  rectum  so  high  up  that  a  bougie  passed  along 
the  tract  of  the  wound  into  the  bowel,  could  scarcely  be  reached 
by  the  finger  when  introduced  into  the  rectum.  Two  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  the  fseces  began  to  pass  through  the 
wound,  and  continued  to  do  so  entirely  until  after  the  operation, 
as  is  customary  for  fistula  in  ano.  On  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  day  peritonitis  supeifvened,  which  lasted  into  the  third 
week.  The  tissues  divided  in  the  operation  for  his  relief  ex- 
tended in  length  about  seven  inches,  and  approximated  two  inches 
in  the  thickest  part.  It  wan  found  that  a  soluble  eontiition  of  the 
bowels,  when  the  wound  was  bathed  in  f»ces  all  the  time,  re- 
tarded the  healing  process  very  much,  and  that  the  wound  pro- 
gressed iDOSt  favorably  when  kept  scrupulously  clean.  This  ob- 
ject was  attained  by  the  administration  of  opium  in  small  doses, 
and  confining  the'bowels  as  long  as  the  patient  was  comfortable; 
then  by  the  aid  of  laxatives  and  large  warm  water  injections,  the 
rectum  was  emptied  and  the  bowels  cleared  out,  and  again  con- 
fined. The  cane  progreHscd  nlowly  and  tediouHJy,  but  in  six 
months  the  patient  was  perfectly  well,  and  with  an  unimpaired 
sphincter.  (An  exceedingly  fortunate  issue,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  tissue  divided  in  the  ojieration.) 

Hypodermic  String k  in  the  Cure  op  Piles. — Joseph  Adol- 
pbus,  M.  D.,  advocates  the  use  of  the  liy|M)dermic  nyringe  in  the 
cure  of  piles.  The  fluid  to  bo  used,  according  to  his  recommen- 
dation, iri  pure  glycerine,  diluted  with  one  fourth  its  bulk  of  wa^ 
ter,  to  which  is  added  pure  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  four  of  (he  diluted  glycerine.  Of  this  mixture  use  30  to 
60  mm.  Select  for  this  operation  a  pile  remote  from  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  if  possible,  and  only  inject  one  at  a  time.  Yevy  ir- 
ritable piles  need  careful  miuiipiilation  and  weaker  nolutions  than 
those  less  irritable.  IT  the  fii*st  injection  proves  ihhufficient  to 
effect  a  cure,  another  injection  may  be  thrown  in  at\er  a  week's 
time.  Frequently  an  injection  into  a  single  pile  will  cause  all 
others  (if  there  happen  to  be  more  than  one)  to  shrivel  and  dis- 
appear. While  it  is  better  to  keep  the  patient  qu  et  for  two  days 
ailer  a  pile  has  been  injected,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in 
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many  cases,  and  some  operators  do  not  restrict  the  movements 
of  their  patients  for  even  half  a  day. — ^Eclectic  Med.  Jour,,  June, 
1879. 

Aprangement  and  Distribution  of  the  Muscular  Fibers 
OF  the  Rectum. — I.  G.  Garson,  M.  D.,  of  London,  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "  The  Arrangement  and  Distribution  of  the  Muscular  Fibers 
of  the  Rectum,"  showed  that  the  rectum  and  bladder  are  united 
by  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibers  of  the  gut.  The  distance 
that  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  adherent  maybe  divided  for  pur- 
poses of  description,  into  two  parts — an  upper  and  a  lower.  Of 
those  the  upper  is  the  longer.  Here  the  two  organs  are  united 
only  by  areolar  tissue,  and  can  be  easily  separated  from  one  an- 
other; but  at  the  lower  part,  the  anterior  longitudinal  fibers  of 
the  gut,  which  are  closer  together  on  this  than  on  other  parts,  as 
they  pass  downwards  over  the  front  of  the  rectum,  are  reflected 
(in  the  same  way  that  the  peritoneum  is)  from  it  to  the  bladder, 
and  are  distributed  over  the  posterior  surface  of  that  viscus.  The 
rectum  and  bladder  are,  therefore,  firmly  bound  together,  not 
only  by  areolar  tissue,  as  is  generally  stated  in  anatomical  works, 
but  also  by  muscular  fibers.  This  arrangement  of  what  Dr.  Gar- 
son  terms  recto-vesical  fibers,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
viously described ;  at  least  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  principal 
works  on  the  anatomy  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. — ICan.  Jour, 
of  Med.  ScLy  Oct.,  1879 ;  Brit  Med.  Jour. 

Fatal  Rectal  Hemorrhage. — The  iV.  Y.  Medical  Record  of 
Sept.  27, 1879,  contains  the  report  of  a  case  of  rectal  hemorrhage, 
resulting  fatally,  occurring  in  an  infant  rot.  three  days — by  F.  H. 
Manley,  M.  D.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  The  child,  at  birth,  was 
stout,  vigorous  and  well  developed,  and  there  was  nothing  about 
the  labor  or  the  mother's  condition  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  hem- 
orrhage. A  post  mortem  showed  that  the  blood  escaped  from  an 
opening  in  one  of  the  large  intestinal  veins,  about  three  inches 
above  the  anus.  Had  the  site  of  the  hemorrhage  been  known, 
the  flow  could  readily  have  been  arresled  by  means  of  a  tampon 
and  the  child's  life  saved.  [The  case  is  interesting,  not  alone  be- 
cause of  the  infrequcncy  of  the  occurrence,  but  as  indicating  the 
necessity  of  recourse  to  every  available  means  of  diagnosis,  in 
all  cases  involved  in  obscurity  or  uncertainty.] 
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Malignant  Disease  op  the  Rectum  and  Anus  Removed  by 
Excision. — Considering  the  fact  that  the  rectum  is  specially  lia- 
ble to  the   inroads  of  cancer — standing   fifth  in  point  of  fre- 
quency of  different  parts  of  the  body  affected — ^and  in  view  of 
the  intense  agony  to  which  its  victims  are  subject,  and  of  the 
generally  acknowledged  failure  of  therapeutic  means  that  have 
been  used  for  its  relief,  the  subject  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  be- 
comes vested  with  special  interest,  and  all  cases  reported,  espe- 
cially those  seeming  to  point  to  the  establishment  of  an  improved 
method  of  treatment,  attract  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
student  of  medicine.     Wm.  Walter,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Obstetric  and 
House  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester,  Eng.,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Evart,  furnishes  the  London  Lancet  of  ISTovem- 
ber,  1879,  a  report  of  a  case  of  malignant  disease  of  the  rectum 
and  anus,  occurring  to  an  old  lady,  removed   by  excision.     The 
diseased  tissue  was  confined  to  tho  anterior  surface  of  the  anus 
and  rectum,  extending  upward  lor  about  one  inch  and  a  half — the 
caliber  of  the  bowel  still  not  materially  affected.     The  diseased 
mass  was  removed  by  excision,  after  the  usual  method  in  such 
cases;  and  the  patient,  after  about  a  month's  stay  at  the  hospital; 
was  dismissed  as  cured.     Eight  months  thereafter  she  again  pre- 
sented herself,  complaining  of  trouble  in  the  rectum.     An  ex- 
amination revealed  the  existence  of  a  scirrhous  growth,  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  located  on  the  lower  and  posterior  portion 
of  the  vaginal  wall,  adjacent  to  the  part  removed  previously. 
The  mass  removed  was  decided  to  have  been  epithelioniatous; 
and  yet,  nine  months  from  the  time  of  its  removal,  she  presents 
herself  with  a  well  pronounced  case  of  scirrhous,  occurring  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  tissues  removed.    This  fact  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  observation  of  Dr.  Van  Buren,  who  states  that  "  in  its 
later  phases  epithelial  or  cancroid  disease  usually  takes  the  shape 
of  scirrhous  or  cerebriform  cancer,"  and  is  of  especial  import,  in 
its  corroborative  tendency,  of  the  views  of  Waldeyer  upon  the 
pathology  of  cancer,  as  expressed  by  Schrceder,  who  says  that 
"Waldeyer  refers  the  origin  of  all  tho  forms  of  cancer  to  the  true 
epithelia,  considering  them  all  as  epithelial  tumors,  which  de- 
velop, without  exception,  from  actually  existing  epithelium;  and 
who,  in  the  very  rare  cases  where  primary  cancers  have  devel- 
oped in  places  where  there  is  no  native  epithelial  soil,  regards 
them  as  arising  from  abnormally  distributed  remnants  of  epi- 
thelial blastodermic  membrane." 
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The  carcinoma,  then,  are  developed  by  normal  pavement  or 
glandalar  epithelium,  with  its  ramifications  into  the  depths  of  the 
tissues  in  all  directions  like  plugs,  destroying  the  other  tissues 
by  pressure,  and  forcing  apart  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue 
fibers,  so  as  to  form  for  itself  a  framework  of  connective  tissue, 
and  an  alveolar  structure  for  the  whole  tumor.  According,  now, 
to  the  preponderance  of  either  this  connective  tissue  framework, 
which  is  also  partly  a  new  formation  from  the  irritated  connect- 
ive tissue  or  the  nests  of  cancerous  epithelium,  we  distinguish  the 
hard  forms,  scirrhous,  and  the  softer  medullary  cancer.  And 
thus  the  various  forms  of  cancer  very  commonly  in  the  same  in- 
dividual pass  one  into  another,  at  some  place  or  time." 

If  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  cancer  is  correct,  it  is  of  ex- 
tremely great  practical  importance  that  it  should  promfftly  re- 
ceive general  recognition ;  lor  the  prominent  specialists  on  dis- 
eases of  the  rectum  are  almost  without  exception  pronounced  in' 
their  opposition  to  operative  measures,  looking  to  the  excision  of 
the  lower  bowel  and  anus,  for  the  cure  of  what  tho}''  regard  as 
true  cancer  of  those  parts.  Mr.  Henry  Smith  dismisses  the  sub- 
ject as  unworthy  of  respectful  consideration,  a  species  of  barbar- 
ous surgerj',  appropriate  to  a  bygone  age.  Dr.  Van  Buren  states 
that  "in  epithelial  cancer, and  where  the  diseased  parts  can  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  finger,  its  removal  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out danger  to  life;  and  when  it  is  causing  gi*eat  distress  from 
stricture,  it  is  proper  to  consider  whether  the  entire  removal  of 
the  disease  may  not  afford  relief  and  prolong  life;"  but  adds, 
further  on.  that  the  disease  will  return.  Mr.  Allingham  thinks 
that  removal  cannot  be  recommended  for  any  of  the  f^-rms  ex- 
cept epithelioma.  Mr.  Curling  and  Mr.  Ashton  treat  of  epitheli- 
oma as  essentially  different  in  nature  and  import  from  the  other 
forms  of  cancer;  and  whilst  they  both  advocate  the  propriety  of 
excision  of  epithelioma,  they  both  alike  deprocuite  operative 
measures  in  the  other  varieties  of  cancer. 

These  gentlemen  are  in  lavor  of  the  excision  of  epithelioma, 
because  of  the  satisfactory  results  they  have  experienced  from 
excision.  And  since  success  has  been  denied  them  when  excis- 
ing the  other  forms  of  cancer,  therefore  they  conclude  that  epi- 
thelioma and  scirrhous  are  ditierent  aflfeetions,  mther  than  that 
they  are  different  stages  or  manifestions  of  the  same  affection,  as 
Waldeyer  supposes.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  our  observations 
on  this  subject  go  far  toward   establishing  the   correctncbs  of 
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Waldejer'a  concluBions;  for,  assuming  the  correctness  of  his  po- 
sition, we  can  explain  the  infrequent  recurrence  of  cancer  that  is 
observed  after  excision  of  epithelioma,  upon  the  ground  that  its 
sensitive  miico-cutaneous  site  demands  for  it  recognition  in  its 
primary  stage,  when  its  thorough  removal  can  be  readily  accom- 
plished, and  before  the  conservative  efforts  of  nature  have  been 
stimulated  to  its  removal,  resulting  in  its  translation  to  the  gland- 
ular system  and  other  parts  of  .the  economy. 

Upon  this  ground  we  can  reconcile  the  generally  conceded 
observation  that  epithelioma  and  what  has  been  termed  true  can- 
cer are  convertible,  a  fact  pregnant  with  significance  in  establish- 
ing the  relationship  that  Waldeycr  assumes  to  exist.  Upon  this 
ground  we  can  explain  the  failure  that  attends  excision  of  scir- 
rhous, etc.,  for  occurring  high  up  in  the  bowel,  the  disease  pro- 
gresses unnoticed  until  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  stricture 
of  the  bowel,  with  its  chain  of  associate  disturbances ;  and  al- 
ready  nature,  in  her  efforts  of  conservation,  has  diffused  the  ma- 
lignant germs  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  where  sooner  or  later 
they  will  make  themselves  manifest.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  justified  in  the  practical  conclusion  that  in  every  case  of  cancer 
of  the  rectum,  unless  the  disease  has  extended  to  a  degree  of 
hopeless  enormity,  the  must  extensive  and  thorough  excision 
should  characterize  our  efforts.  We  need  not  be  sparing  of  tis- 
sue through  fear  of  fecal  incontinence,  for  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  sufficient  contx*acliou  may  be  relied  upon  to  obviate 
i  N  this  result  in  most  cases. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  wo  observe  that  the  iVew?  York 
Medical  Record  of  September  20,  1879,  contains  an  abstract  of  a 
report  of  two  coses  of  successful  excision  of  the  rectum  for  ma- 
lignant disease,  performed  by  A.  Van  Deveer,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Albany  Medical  College  ^  also  the  report  of  a 
successful  excision  occurring  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  (under 
care  of  Mr.  Evert)  by  M.  H.  Atkinson,  F.  E.  C.  S.,  in  Med.  Press 
and  Clinic,  August  13,  1879. 
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VENEREAL   DISEASES. 


By  LeGrand  Atwood,  M.  D.,  Collaborator  for  the  Journal. 

Stuart  Elbridge,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Medical 
Department,  Georgetown  University,  D.  C,  says  in  the  N.  T. 
Med,  Jour.y  Oct.,  1879,  that  he  has  successfully  treated  granu- 
lar urethritic  by  the  topical  use  of  ergotine.  In  cases  of  stric- 
ture with  gluty  discharge,  even  after  complete  relief  of  the  con- 
traction and  in  others  in  which  no  lesion  save  granulation  is  to 
be  detected,  he  applied  ergotine  directly  to  the  diseased  surface. 
After  evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  thorough  irrigation  of  the 
canal  by  warm  water,  the  remedy  (Boujeau's)  was  applied  in  its 
pure  state  by  means  of  the  ointment  s^-ringe,  the  patient  remain- 
ing recumbent  for  an  hour  after  each  treatment.  The  ergotine 
caused  neither  pain  nor  irritation. 

Such  cases  responding  favorably  and  opportunity  offering,  he 
was  equally  successful  with  this  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  ob- 
stinate gonorrhoea,  even  after  failure  of  approved  internal  medi- 
cation and  the  usual  injections. 

A  novel  method  for  introducing  the  ergotine  was  extempo- 
rized by  Dr.  Elbridge  and  is  of  course  as  applicable  for  the  in- 
troduction of  other  inspissated  drugs  and  ungenta.  He  mounted 
"upon  a  small  flexible  bougie  a  foot  of  circular,  closely  woven, 
hollow  lamp-wick,  of  a  diameter  about  equal  to  that  of  a  Xo.  12 
English  bougie.  The  small  bougie  is  simply  passed  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  wick,  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  being  securely  tied. 
The  swab  is  thorougly  smeared  with  ergotine,  the  remedy  being 
well  rubbed  into  the  fibre  of  the  cotton ;  then  after  urination  and 
thorough  irrigation  of  the  urethra  the  instrument  is  passed  to 
the  needful  depth,  there  to  be  retained  for  half  an  hour." 

On  the  Treatment  op  Syphilis. — J.  Shelton  Hill,  M.  D.^ 
{Maryland  Med.  Journ.^  July,  1879,)  says  that  for  several  yeara 
close  observation  upon  the  effect  of  small  doses  of  prot.  iodide  of 
mercury,  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  in  cases  of  undoubted  syphilis  has  convinced 
him  that  if  given  when  induration  of-  a  chancre  begins  to  show 
itself,  the  chancre  will  fade  away  as  the  system  comes  under  the 
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influence  of  the  mercurial.    To  see  a  chancre  grow  under  such 
treatment  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  events. 

If  this  treatment  is  intelligently  followed  up  so  long  as  the 
natural  history  of  syphilis  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
secondai-y  symptoms  should  continue,  then  as  the  period  for  the 
tertiary  form  approaches,  discontinue  the  mercury  and  give 
iodide  of  potassium  in  pretty  full  doses  for  seven  or  eight  months 
alternating  with  iodide  of  sodium  during  this  time,  and  finally 
terminating  this  treatment  by  directing  half  an  ounce  of  cod 
liver  oil  given  in  combination  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  a 
syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  and  manganese  after  each  meal  for  three 
months  3  it  will,  when  carried  out  in  anything  like  a  regular 
course,  not  only  render  the  succession  of  the  symptoms  quite  ir- 
regular, but  will,  in  many  cases,  prevent  their  appearance  alto- 
gether. In  those  cases  where  the  secondary  and  tertiary  symp- 
toms do  appear,  they  are  very  much  mitigated  in  severity  and 
shortened  in  duration.  If  the  patient  can  be  made  to  follow  this 
plan  he  can  most  certainly  be  cured,  but  usually  the  man  or  wo- 
man cannot  be  persuaded  to  follow  so  long  a  course  by  any  ordi- 
nary plan  of  persuasion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  etiologists  recognizing  the  important 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  body  in  health  and  dis- 
ease. Fessenden  N.  Otis,  Professor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  clinical  lec- 
tures on  the  physiological  pathology  of  syphilis  (published  in  the 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Vol.  CI,  No.  13)  asks :  "  What 
can  and  is  most  likely  to  cause  long  continued  dilatation  of  cap- 
illaries and  stasis  of  the  blood?''  In  seeking  an  explanation  of 
the  roseolas  eruption  of  syphilis,  he  says  that  inasmuch  as  it  is 
known  that  the  capillary  vessels  derive  their  nerve  supply  from 
the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  their  loss  of  contractility  and 
consequent  dilatation,  could  occur  only  through  some  impression 
upon  the  sympathetic  system,  causing  paresis  of  the  nerves  sup- 
plying the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  He  quotes  Erasmus  Wilson, 
1871,  as  saying  that  the  influence  of  the  vaso  motors  is  involved 
in  the  production  of  roseolas,  but  that  Wilson  practically  ex- 
cluded the  roseolas  of  syphilis,  citing  cases  where  anger  and 
other  mental  emotions  will  bring  out  roseolas  eruptions,  in  no 
way  distinguishable  from  those  of  syphilis.  He  concludes  by 
inferring  that  all  the  roseolas  are  the  result  of  an  impression 
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upon  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  a  paresis  of  the  vaso-mo* 
tors  of  the  cutaneous  envelope. 

On  the  Action  of  Iodoform. — Dr.  Zeissel  in  the  London  Med. 
Record,  relates  his  experience  of  the  remarkable  results  of  the 
use  of  iodoform  in  venereal  sores.  He  udes  a  powder  for  sprink- 
ling the  part,  consisting  of  7  centigrams  (little  more  than  a  grain) 
of  iodoform  in  5  grms.  (75  grains)  of  sugar  of  milk-  For  inter- 
nal use  he  employs  the  following  formula:  Iodoform,  1.5 grams 
(22  grains) ;  white  sugar,  3  grams.  (45  grains) ;  to  be  divided  into 
twenty  powders,  of  which  one  is  taken  thrice  daily.  He  recom- 
mends this  especially  in  the  ncui-algic  affections  of  syphilis. 


Srauolntioud. 


FKOM   THE    FRENCH. 


Exgk:rpts  from  Late  French  Journals.     [Translated  for  the 
Journal.]     By  Dr.  A.  II.  Ohmann-Dumesnil,  of  St.  Louis. 

Virulence  of  Cadaver  Poison. — M.  Colin,  in  a  note  to  the 
Aciidemy  ot'Modicine  nuule  the  lollowing  coikIusIoiks  : 

Itit.  The  earhuncuious  virulence  connected  with  the  liquids 
and  tissues  of  dead  bodies,  is  an  ephemeral  property  which  dis- 
appears with  greater  or  less  rapidity;  this  is  true  of  the  blood, 
lymph,  serous  fluids,  tissues  of  organs,  concentrated  or  diluted 
solutions;  in  a  word,  of  all  solids  or  liquids  which  putrefy  or  are 
subjected  to  dessicjition,  boiling,  treatment  with  alcohol,  acids, 
etc. 

2 J.  This  virulence  disappears  in  from  three  to  five  days,  and 
from  the  blood  and  most  of  the  organs,  at  the  highest  in  eight  to 
ten  days,  which  is  the  case  when  the  liquids  of  cadavers  are  kept 
at  a  low  temperature  and  sepamte  from  putrescible  parts. 

3d.  The  extinction  of  this  property  is  not  exceptional,  but  a 
fact  constantlj'^  proven  by  the  sterility  of  inoculations  from  car- 
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bancalons  prodacts  which  have  putrefied  or  which  have  been 
otherwise  modified  by  energetic  agents. — Gazette  des  HdpitauXy 
Nov.  6, 1879. 

Diphtheria  in  Paris. — M.  Bonier  in  his  report  on  diphthe- 
ria in  Paris  for  the  months  of  January  to  October,  inclusive,  of 
the  present  year,  gives  the  following  data : 

Total  number  of  cases  during  the  first  three  months,  529 ; 
during  the  second  three  months,  468;  during  the  third  three 
months,  407 ;  grand  total,  1404.   * 

The  mortality  was  divided  as  follows:  Number  during  the 
first  three  months,  115;  during  the  second  three  months,  99; 
during  the  third  three  months,  81.    Total  number  of  deaths,  295. 

In  two  childrens'  hospitals  the  following  additional  facts  were 
ascertained : 

There  were  of  croup  20  cases ;  of  these  there  were  operated, 
16,  resulting  in  recoveries,  4,  deaths,  12 ;  not  operated,  4,  result- 
ing in  recoveries,  2,  deaths,  2.  There  were  of  membranous  an- 
gina, 32;  the  recoveries  were,  13;  deaths,  14;  discharged  (not 
cored),  4;  continued,  1. 

At  the  other  hospital  there  were:  eases  of  diphtheria,  88; 
with  croup,  47 ;  without  croup,  36.  Of  those  with  croup  there 
were  operated  41,  resulting  in  recoveries,  5;  deaths,  36.  Not 
operated,  6;  resulting  in  recoveries,  4;  deaths,  2;  of  the  remain- 
ing cases,  there  were  recoveries,  32 ;  deaths,  4.  Among  the  com- 
plications were:  broncho-pneumonia,  19,  measles,  11. 

The  cases  were  exceptionally  virulent  and  extreme  albumi- 
nuria very  common. — Ibid^  Nov.  8,  1879. 

Transmission  or  Babies  from  Man  to  Babbits. — M.  Bay- 
naud  detailed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  experiments  made  by 
himself.  He  had  in  his  service  a  patient  with  marked  rabies,  the 
man  having  been  bitten  in  the  upper  lip  by  a  small  cur.  The  man 
willingly  lent  himself  to  the  experiment.  Babbits  inoculated 
with  his  blood  were  unaffected  are  still  living  and  healthy.  One 
inoculated  with  the  saliva  (in  the  ear  and  cellular  sub-cutaneous 
tissue  of  the  abdomcB),  became  rabid  in  four  days,  frothing  at 
the  mouth  and  dying  on  the  sixth  day.  Thirty-six  hours  aAer 
death  an  autopsy  revealed  nothing  of  any  importance.  Frag- 
ments of  the  right  submaxillary  gland  were  introduced  under  the 
skin  of  a  rabbit;  likewise  fragments  of  the  left  gland  were  used 
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to  inoculate  another  rabbit.  These  rabbits  succumbed,  one  on 
the  firth  and  the  other  on  the  sixth  day  j  the  prevailirig  symptom 
in  these  two  being  paraplegia  of  the  hind  extremities. 

T!ie  author  eoneludes  that  this  is  an  indication  clearly  hhovv- 
ing  that  human  saliva  inoculates,  as  he  tliinks,  not  only  inierior 
animals  but  i'ellow  creatures.  Ho  also  adds  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  attentions  given  to  those  patients  and  in 
making  jwst  mortems  upon  their  remains,  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
become  exposed  to  the  virulence  of  the  saliva. — La  France  MSd- 
icale,  Nov.  5,  1879. 

Fracture  of  the  Trochanter  Minor  of  i^emur. — Prof.  Julli- 
ard  (of  Geneva)  had  a  patient,  set.  82,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
general  hospital ;  gave  a  history  of  and  presented  the  subjective 
symptoms  of  a  fi-acture  of  the  cervix  femoris.  The  sudden  death 
of  the  patient  permitted  a  dissection  being  made.  This  showed 
a  vast  effusion  of  blood  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  about  the 
hip.  The  ilio-femoral  arti<mlation  was  intact;  no  fracture  of  the 
neck,  but  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  femur  was  literallj''  torn 
off  J  it  was  completely  sepamted  from  the  shaft,  save  at  one  spot 
where  it  was  held  by  a  shred  of  periosteum. 

The  symptoms  the  parent  had  on  entering  the  hospital  were : 
deformity  of  the  hip  and  thigh,  ecchymosis,  inability  to  rotate 
the  limb  outwardly.  These  are  the  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the 
neck.  In  addition  there  was  no  shortening,  no  crepitation  and 
no  effusion  on  the  thigh. — Progrhs  Midical^  Nov.  1,  1879. 

Intra-Articular  Abrasion  of  Articular  Fungi. — Prof.  Li6- 
tfevant,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lyons  Medical  Society,  presented 
several  patients  treated  in  a  novel  manner  by  himself,  for  intra- 
articular fungi..  The  method  consists  essential Ij*  in  making  a 
small  external  opening  and  introducing  a  scraper  and  by  its 
means  removing  the  tumor  from  the  articular  faces  in  small  bits. 
The  advantages  he  claims  are :  there  is  less  tissue  desti*oyed, 
there  is  an  exact  adaptation  and  coaptation  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  a  jointj  capsular  ligaments  are  disturbed  but  verj-  little; 
the  movements  of  joints  so  operated  are  better  and  more  pre- 
cise than  by  other  operations. 

The  author  has  operated  on  the  elbow  five  times  and  with 
success  each  time,  or  at  least  with  much  better  results  than  could 
be  obtained  by  resection  or  other  means. — Lyon  MSdical,  Nov. 
16,  1879. 
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Dr.  a.  H.  Ohmann-Dumbsnil,  Translator. 

AccjTB  Delirium  Trbmrns — Rapid  Curb  bt  the  Use  of  Tar- 
tar Embtio  and  Opium. — Dr.  Cataneda,  resident  at  Paris,  writes 
that  the  observations  on  delirium  tremens  are  sufficiently  com- 
mon and  that  its  treatment  by  means  of  tartar  emetic  and  opium 
is  not  very  recent.  Graves  recommended  it  a  great  deal,  and  in 
England  it  has  been  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent.  Day  by 
day  the  method  has  become  less  popular,  until,  to-day,  those  who 
employ  it  are  among  the  few.  This  must  have  its  reason  either 
in  the  fact  that  wrong  diagnoses  were  made  or  because  the  treat- 
ment was  not  applied  at  the  proper  time.  The  following  case 
appears  to  add  proof  not  only  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  treat- 
ment, but  also  to  its  rapidity  of  action. 

Case. — Mr.  X,  set.  25,  of  a  good  constitution,  nervous  temper^ 
ament,  was  attacked  once  or  twice  with  convulsions  during  his 
first  dentition  ;  wheik  some  six  years  old  he  suffered  from  nerv- 
ous attacks,  probably  of  an  epileptoid  nature.  In  1871,  being 
implicated  in  the  Paris  Commune,  he  was  sent  to  a  prison  on 
>^  the  sea  coast.    Here,  it  appears,  he  daily  consumed  a  quantity 

of  cod  liver  oil  and  rarely  suffered  from  nervous  attacks.  Fi- 
nally released  and  returning  to  his  &mily,  he  discontinued  the 
oil  and  drank  excessively  of  liquors.  He  soon  had  the  symptoms 
of  alcoholism,  tremor,  etc.  Whilst  in  a  cafi  with  some  friends 
he  had  a  nervous  attack  and  fell  from  his  chair.  Ho  had  no  in- 
itial muttering,  no  flushing,  did  not  bite  his  tongue  nor  lof>e  sen- 
sation ibr  he  heard  and  understood  all  that  was  said.  He  had 
illusions;  the  wound  he  had  received  in  his  forehead  from  the 
fall,  he  attributed  to  a  blow  inflicted  upon  him  by  an  imaginary 
enemy.  He  wus  taken  home  by  his  friendH )  then  ho  had  hallu- 
cinations. He  failed  to  recognize  his  friends  and  parents  and 
each  person  that  entered  the  room  was  to  him  the  public  execu- 
tioner or  his  aid  coming  to  carry  him  off  to  the  guillotine.  He 
saw  nothing  but  enemies  in  persons  that  happened  to  be  present 
and  began  to  see  mice,  reptiles  and  other  loathsome  objects.  He 
had  great  agitation,  profound  insomnia  and  delirium,  and  became 
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at  times  so  furious  that  few  dared  to  approach  him.  A  physician 
administered  morphia,  remarking  that  the  patient's  brain  was  af- 
fected and  that  he  would  soon  die. 

The  author  being  called  in,  he  found  the  patient  lying  on  his 
back,  with  extreme  and  violent  agitation.  Illusions  and  hallu- 
cinations, great  loquacity,  pronouncing  some  phrases  clearly  and 
with  energy,  and  others  indistinctly  and  between  his  teeth,  con- 
stant and  exaggerated  tremor,  which  was  general  and  noticed 
even  in  his  speech.  The  face  was  injected,  presenting  at  the 
margin  of  both  eyes  a  profound  and  extensive  ecchymosis  of  a 
deep  color,  almost  black.  On  the  right  side  of  the  forehead  an 
ecchymosis  occupied  the  whole  frontal  eminence,  with  tumefito- 
tion  and  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin.  He  had  anorexia,  constipa- 
tion, scanty  and  high  colored  urine  and  the  temperature  some- 
what elevated. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  a  cold  compress  to  the  head,  hot 
foot  baths  with  mustard,  castor  and  valerian  to  take  through  the 
night.    This  was  on  July  26. 

July  27th.  At  11  A.  M.,  the  patient's  state  was  the  same; 
same  treatment  ordered  continued.  The  symptoms  toward 
evening,  became  worse  and  the  following  was  prescribed.  Tar- 
tar emetic  0.1  grm.,  paregoric  1.5  grms.  water  120  grms.;  to  take 
a  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  every  half-hour. 

July  28th.  The  patient,  who  had  not  slept  for  three  days,  at 
the  third  dose,  fell  in  a-  slumber  which  lasted  six  hours.  The 
same  medicine  continued,  a  tablespoonful  being  given  every  two 
hours. 

July  29th.  Had  good  appetite ;  was  given  an  emetic  (ipecac.) 
and  the  two  following  days  a  tablespoonful  night  and  morning 
of  the  following :  Tincture  of  gentian,  quassia,  Colombo  and  cin- 
chona, of  each,  30  grms.,  muriate  of  morphia,  0.1  grm. 

The  cure  commenced  immediately  and  the  patient  rapidly 
returned  to  comparative  health. — Cronica  Medico-Quirurgica  de 
la  HabanUf  November,  1879. 
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Gleanings  from  thb  History  of*"  Medicine,  An  address  deliv- 
ered in  Evansville,  Indiana,  November  4, 1879,  by  J.  A.  Ire- 
land, M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  President  of  the  Tri-State 
Medical  Society. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Kentucky y  Ladies  and  OenUemen  of  the  audience : — I  am  be* 
fore  yon  on  this  occasion  for  the  pnrpose  of  delivering  what  is 
called  the  President's  annual  address.^  [Wishing  to  make  my  dis- 
course nsefhl  rather  than  a  mere  entertainment,  I  shall  not  con- 
fine my  remarks  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  rigid  rules 
of  exact  rhetorical  composition. 

We  have  assembled  here  for  the  one  great  purpose — advance- 
ment of  medical  science.  Perhaps  it  wx>nld  be  well  for  us  to  re- 
mark that  we  are  not  representing  a  profession  of  comparatively 
modem  origin,  but  one  whose  history  dates  far  back  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  good  old  Jacob 
and  his  son  Joseph.  "  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the 
physicians  to  embalm  his  father ;  and  the  physicians  embalmed 
Israel.''  G^n.  1 :  2.  This  occurred  nearly  seventeen  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  physicians  of  those  days 
were  skilled  in  the  art  of  embalming  in  addition  to  their  skill  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Many  of  them,  we  doubt  not,  were 
eminent  in  their  profession  and  were  known  as  learned  and 
skillful  men^  From  this  time  on  in  sacred  history,  we  have  oc- 
casional mention  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  science  of 
medicine  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  ascribe  its 
origin  to  Thaut  or  to  Hermes  or  to  Osiris  or  to  Isis,  and  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  hiave  thought  Moses,  having  been  in- 
structed in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  must  also  have  un- 
derstood the  principles  of  medicine. 

Physicians  were  not  so  common  among  the  Hebrews,  but  for 
the  treatment  of  all  external  injuries  there  were  surgeons  of  well 
known  skill.  In  Jeremiah  viii :  22,  we  have  the  following ;  '^  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Oilead  7  Is  there  no  physician  there  7 "  Al- 
though this  language  may  have  been  used  figuratively,  yet  it 
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contains  conclasive  evidence  that  there  were  surgeons  or  physi- 
cians, known  as  such,  six  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Again, 
as  recorded  in  Jeremiah  xlvi :  11,  after  the  people  had  by  riotous 
living  debased  themselves,  they  were  told  :  ''  In  vain  shalt  thou 
use  many  medicines.''  This  was  about  six  hundred  and  seven 
years  before  Christ. 

It  seems  that  in  those  days  (the  same  as  now)  the  people  re- 
sorted to  empirics  and  charlatans  of  every  description,  notwith- 
standing there  were  men  thoroughly  skilled  in  medicine  as  it  was 
understood  at  that  time.  Old  Asa  called  upon  the  physicians  of 
his  day  to  cure  his  sore  feet,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
amount  of  skill  they  possessed.  This  occurred  nine  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  Christ. 

When  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  Palestine  there  were  physi- 
cians there,  as  we  learn  iVom  Mark  v :  26 ;  '<  And  had  suffered 
many  things  of  many  physicians,  etc."  Again,  in  Luke  viii :  48, 
^^  Had  spent  her  living  on  physicians."  Luke,  the  Evangelist, 
was  an  eminent  physician  and  spirited  writer,  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  noble  bearing.  On  his  last  visit  to  the  city  of 
Achaia,  it  is  said  the  priests  hanged  him  upon  an  olive  tree.  He 
was  then  about  eighty-four  years  of  age,  or  about  the  same  age 
of  Jesus'  mother.  In  Col.  iv :  14,  Luke  is  called  by  St.  Paul, 
"  The  beloved  physician." 

The  Saviour  was  called  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  is  in  reality 
a  physician.  '*  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick."    Matt,  xii :  12. 

Leaving  the  sacred  books  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  ^scula- 
pius,  who  was  worshiped  as  the  god  of  physic.  From  him  we 
are  sometimes  called  disciples  of  ^Esculapius,  His  family  was  a 
remarkable  one.  Two  of  his  sous  ruled  a  small  city  in  Thessaly 
and  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Hippocrates  is  also  called  the  father  of  medicine ',  he  lived 
and  practiced  his  profession  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  reckoned  the  eighteenth  in  lineal  descent 
from  iEsenlapius.    His  sons  also  followed  the  same  profession. 

Galen,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  put  the 
art  in  better  order. 

Between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries  the  art  of  medicine 
was  in  a  manner  lost,  but  from  that  to  the  thirteenth  the  Arabs 
cultivated  medicine  with  great  honor. 

Within  the  last  two  centuries,  CuUen,  of  Scotland,  born  1712, 
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William  Hunter,  of  England,  born  1718,  and  his  brother,  John, 
born  in  1728,  placed  medicine  much  higher  than  it  stood  in  pre- 
vious centuries.  Many  others  of  England,  France  and  Germany 
greatly  contributed  to  the  grand  and  glorious  work  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  medical  education. 

In  1765  the  first  medical  school  was  established  in  America. 
In  1768  we  are  told  that  ten  young  men  graduated  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  practice  in  different  portions  of  this  country. 
For  many  years  after  this,  the  average  number  did  not  exceed 
five. 

In  1805  several  young  men  went  from  Kentucky  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  to  attend  medical  lectures.  At  that  time  they 
were  compelled  to  travel  on  horseback,  and  the  time  required 
was  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

In  1806  Kentucky's  eminent  surgeon.  Prof.  B.  W.  Dudley, 
graduated  at  Philadelphia. 

In  1813  the  first  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ever  conferred 
in  a  western  college,  was  given  to  John  L.  McGuUough,  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  the  only  graduate  on  that  occasion.  (It  seems  that 
John  L.  McGullough  was  the  entire  graduating  class  of  the  spring 
of  1818,  at  Transylvania.)  From  so  small  a  beginning  the  west- 
em  schools  have  accomplished  much  towards  supplying  the  de- 
mauds  of  the  people  for  medical  men  qualified  to  render  aid  in 
all  emergencies.  As  our  vast  country  has  become  settled  and 
the  population  increased,  the  demands  for  more  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  have  been  supplied,  and  while  the 
western  schools  have  been  severely  criticized  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  contend  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  furnished 
with  as  able  teachers  as  ever  stood  on  a  rostrum  in  Europe.  Our 
American  schools,  East,  West^  North  and  South,  have  to-day 
their  great  men,  fully  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  Where  are  those 
bright  and  sMning'vlights  that  dawned  in  the  East  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Where  are  they  ?  Echo  ans- 
wers :  They  are  gone  to  their  silent  graves.  Yes  I  Bush,  Phy- 
sic, Wistar  and  many  others.  East  and  West,  have  passed  away, 
but  their  names  are  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  all  over 
the  new  world.  There  are  others  still  shining  in  the  firmament 
of  medical  glory ;  some  of  our  great  western  liii^hts  are  yet  glow- 
ing with  a  brilliancy  never  eclipsed  by  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. Thus  we  may  perceive  the  march  of  medical  science  is  on- 
ward and  upward.    I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  doctors  who 
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are  eternally  running  do:¥n  one  of  the  grandest  and  noblest  pro- 
fessions' that  God  has  given  to  bless  the  world.  I  believe  the 
inarch  of  true  medical  science  is  onward  and  will  continue  to  im- 
prove as  fast  as  time  and  rironm^tanecs  will  permit.  Medical 
men  everywhere  arc  il"iii.<Miiii:j^  :t  iii«rlier  education.  This  very 
naturally  grows  out  of  tlio  ^reai  ii«lvaiico  in  general  intelligence, 
but  all  thiii  does  not  justify  that  cvcrlastiog  \ii\k  of  some  medict^l 
men  that  doctors  generally  nro  IooIm  (themselves  always  ex- 
cepted). Medicine  is  to  day  far  in  advance  of  what  it  was  ten  or 
twenty  j'oars  ago. 

Why  are  we  here  on  this  occasion  ?  Why  have  so  many  of 
our  leading  men  come  together  at  £vansvillo,  to-day  F  Why 
were  they  induced  to  leave  their  patients,  their  homes  with  their 
wives  and  darling  children  ?  Yea,  and  some  who  have  neither, 
have  left  their  darling  sweethearts,  with  a  wishful  glance  and  a 
half  suppressed  good-by.  All  have  come  for  one  grand  and  no- 
ble purpose,  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  bless  alike  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  exalted  and  the 
lowly,  of  all  nationalities.  While  here  we  shall-  discuss  the  im- 
provements in  surgery,  in  practice  of  medicine,  in  obstetrics,  in 
gynaBcology,  in  almost  every  subject  connected  with  our  noble 
profeesion'l 

For  months  past  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  death  have  been 
quivering  us  with  delight  over  our  beloved  southern  country. 
The  people  of  the  North,  who  so  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
South,  have  their  eyes  ar.d  minds  fixed  upon  the  death  dealing 
monster,  yellow  fovor.  Who  are  to-daj'  in  the  city  of  Memphis 
and  other  places,  fighting  back  as  best  they  can  the  grim  mons- 
ter, death,  and  crying  to  the  people  to  fieo  for  their  lives  while 
they  remain  to  fight  almost  single  handed  with  the  great  enemy 
of  human  life.  While  all  others  who  can,  fly  from  the  deadly 
pestilence,  the  physicians  and  a  few,  yea,  very  few,  others  re- 
main. Some  of  the  bravest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen  have 
fought  yellow  jack  until,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sorrow,  for- 
saken of  the  vast  multitude,  who  profess  to  bo  very  brave  on 
other  occasions,  but  flee  for  life  to  other  Stales  when  the  pale 
horse  and  his  rider  come  marching  into  camp.  In  obedience  to 
the  command  of  the  angol  of  Hoath,  ilu»  nhafls  arc  flying  thick 
and  fast;  a  death  blow  is  struck  in  this  munnion,  another  in  that 
hovel  of  the  poor,  another  in  the  ]>ublic  office,  another  on  the 
street,  another  on  the  steamer  at  the  wluirf,  aiiutlier  in  the  field, 
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and  still  others  flying  in  all  directions,  liable  to  strike  at  almost 
every  point.  In  all  this  confasion  and  danger  the  doctor,  when 
worn  out  and  overcome  with  sorrow  and  fatigue,  with  a  con- 
science void  of  offense  toward  God  and  man,  simply  folds  his 
mantle  around  his  weary  frame  and  gives  up  the  ghost.  Yea, 
he  dies  with  his  harness  on,  and  passes  away  '' unwept  and  un- 
sung." 

The  great  generals  of  the  earth  fi'equently  die  in  great  splen- 
dor. Marble  shafls  shoot  up  toward  heaven  and  mark  their  last 
resting  place,  while  the  poor  doctor,  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
has  scarcely  a  little  marble  slab  on  which  his  name  appears. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Tri-State  Society  there  is  a  grand  and  noble 
work  for  us  to  do.  That  work  in  part  consists  in  preparing  our- 
selves and  otliers  for  the  great  battle  against  the  enemies  of  hu- 
man life.  Death  is  stalking  abroad  in  our  land.  We  meet  him 
at  almost  every  step.  In  order  that  wo  may  turn  aside  his 
shafts  with  any  degree  of  success,  we  must  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  every  emergency.  For  this  purpose  we  have  come 
together,  that  we  may  have  interchange  of  thought,  profitable 
alike  to  the  people  and  ourselves.  Oh !  how  it  inspires  my  heart 
to  see  so  many  of  the  citizens  here  to-night,  who  show  by  their 
presence  the  great  interest  they  take  in  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous medical  societies  in  America.  Let  us  take  courage,  remem- 
bering that  others  under  far  more  discouraging  circumstances 
have  accomplished  wonders  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity. 
Untold  ages  must  and  will  reveal  the  millions  of  human  lives 
saved  and  prolonged  by  Benjamin  Josty  and  Edward  Jenner. 
When  small-pox  was  carrying  away  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  every  year,  bringing  desolation  and  sorrow  to  every  land 
and  country;  when  there  seemed  to  bo  no  eye  to  pity  and  no 
arm  to  save  J  when  desolation  and  anguish  were  spreading  over 
land  and  water;  when  despair  and  gloom  were  pictured  on  al- 
most every  countenance;  when  black  death  was  sweeping  like  a 
storm  cloud  over  mother  earth,  God,  in  His  mercy,  i-aised  up  the 
immortal  Jenner  and  Josty.  The  latter  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently honored,  as  late  investigations  show.  On  one  memom- 
ble  day  in  1774  Benjamin  Josty  vaccinated  his  wife  and  two 
children,  but  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  tiaies  and  notwith- 
standing his  wonderful  success,  his  venture  came  near  ruining 
his  reputation  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  The  ]>o(>plo  called  him 
a  brute  and  a  low,  viiljrar  fellow.     More  th:i:^  the  fifih  of  a  cor- 
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tury  passed  before  the  world  could  see  any  good  in  his  great  dis- 
covery. It  remained  for  the  great  Jenner  to  put  forth  his  great 
genius  and  irresistable  power  in  overcoming  the  prejudice  against 
the  operation,  but  he  finally  succeeded.  On  that  memorable 
14th  day  of  Maj^,  1796,  twenty-two  years  after  Josty's  operation, 
that  grand  and  noble  spirit,  Jenner,  put  forth  his  mighty  hand, 
guided  no  doubt  by  an  All-wise  Providence,  and  repeated  Jesty's 
operation.  Like  Jesty  he  suffered  persecution  on  all  sides,  from 
the  religious,  pclitical  and  medical  press,  but  trusting  in  God 
alone  to  guide  him,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  world  that 
he  was  not  a  fanatic,  but  a  great  benefactor  of  his  race.  May  we  . 
not  fbndlj'  hope  that  some  i)reventive  of  yellow  fever  may  be 
discovered.  From  the  East,  West,  North  and  South,  physicians 
are  assembling,  here,  there,  almost  everywhere  to  consult,  so  that 
this  great  enemy  of  human  lifo  may  be  arrested  in  his  career  of 
destruction.  Health  boards  arc  at  work  in  systematic  order  in 
many  of  the  States,  devising  means  for  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  death.  The  great  problem  of  to-day  is,  how  shall  we  prevent 
sickness  rather  than  how  shall  we  cure  disease. 

To  the  medical  profession  the  people  are  looking  for  relief. 
Ma}'  God  speed  the  time  when  it  ma}'  bo  heralded  all  over  the 
world  that  in  this  grand  and  glorious  country  of  ouii?,  preventive 
medicine  has  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  epidemics  of  every 
kind.  With  oar  present  facilities,  the  glorious  news  could  be 
flashed  with  lighlning  speed  from  continent  to  continent,  until 
all  mankind  would  rise  up  and  bless  God  and  the  men  who  have 
throttled  the  grim  monster  in  his  strongholds. 
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The  Galvano-Cauterv  as  a  Therapeutical  Measure  in 
Chronic  Nasal  and  Naso-Piiaryngeal  Catarrh.  By  E.  L. 
SiiURLEY,  M.  D.J  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  a  long  compilation  of  the 
literature  of  chronic  nabul  and  iiaso-pharyngoal  catarrh,  with 
annotations  5  but  to  invite  your  attention  iit  once,  to  the  points 
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connected  with  the  use  of  gal vano-cautery  as  a  therapeutic  meas- 
ure in  these  conditions.  The  pathological  state  of  the  nasal  or 
naso-pharyngeal  lining,  to  which  this  agent  seems  applicable, 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  and  expressed  as  either  hyperplasia, 
glandular  hypertrophy  or  atrophy,  ulceration  or  neoplasm,  at- 
tended by  excessive,  deficient  or  altered  secretion  and  innerva- 
tion. 

These  structural  changes,  affecting  narrow  and  delicate  pass- 
ages, which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  important  func- 
tions of  respiration,  vocalization,  articulation  and  the  senses  of 
hearing,  taste  and  smell,  beget,  in  many  individuals,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  a  train  of  functional  derangements  which  demand  strenu- 
ous effort  at  cure — not  alone  amelioration — while  in  a  few  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  such  structural  change  is  borne  with  but  little 
or  no  local  or  general  disturbance.  Now,  passing  in  review  the 
local  medicaments  hitherto  in  use  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  these 
morbid  conditions,  we  find  that  the  various  asti'ingent,  deter- 
gent, emollient  and  so-called  alterative  snuffs,  douches,  pigments, 
sprays  and  vapor  inhalations  have  been  attended  with  but  a 
small  degree  of  permanent  relief  as  compared  with  the  result  of 
similar  treatment  applied  to  other  overt  mucos  surfaces. 

This  apparent  failure  perhaps  is  due  to  the  incompetence  of 
such  measures  to  produce  radical  vital  change.  Therefore  I 
have  been  led  to  believe,  with  others,  that  more  or  loss  destruc- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  altered  mucous  membrane  must  be  ac- 
complished in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  This  becomes  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  important  object  of  relieving  mechanical  ob- 
struction of  the  nasal  passages  3  but  also — through  destruction  of 
glandules,  varicose  blood  vessels,  etc. — for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing physiological  cell  growth  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 

This  proposition  being  granted,  the  question  arises,  with  what 
agent  or  agents  can  we  best  accomplish  our  purpose  ?  The  min- 
eral caustics,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.,  have  been  adopted 
with  considerable  success;  also  the  practice  of  evulsion  or  cutting 
off  exuberent  portions  of  nasal  mucous  membrane  by  means  of 
forceps  and  scissors.  But  each  of  these  methods  being  not  only 
very  painful,  but  only  applicable  to  the  more  accessible  portions 
near  the  anterior  nares,are  consequently  open  to  objection.  We 
have,  however,  in  the  gal  vano-cautery  (first  applied,  I  think  in 
this  practice  by  Voltolini),  an  agent  which,  to  my  mind,  answers 
every  requirement. 
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Tho  great  danger  of  using  so  potent  a  destructive  agent  in 
finch  regions  as  the  nose,  naso-pharynx  and  pharynx  has  been 
urged  (very  properly  perhaps)  as  an  objection  to  its  adoption,  and 
ought  to  bo  appreciated  by  .every  operator.  But  if  the  proper 
instruments  are  at  hand,  the  hand  steady  and  the  battery  un- 
der control,  it  is  as  devoid  of  danger  and  as  easy  of  application 
as  any  other  agent  which  might  be  selected  for  cautery  purposes. 

I  once  had  the  misfortune  to  burn  not  only  the  exuberant  por- 
tion of  mucous  membrane  covering  the  turbinated  bone,  which  I 
was  after,  but  the  opposite  part  of  the  septum,  which  nearly  re- 
sulted in  permanent  agglutination  and  consequent  obstruction  of 
the  nasal  passage.  But  such  an  accident  need  never  happen  if 
the  parts  are  properly  protected. 

For  applications  to  the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of  the  in- 
ferior and  middle  turbinated  bones,  a  nasal  speculum,  affording 
proper  protection  to  the  meatus,  is  indispensible;  those  preferred, 
so  far  as  I  knowj  are  the  ivory  cylinder  devised  by  Dr.  Lennox 
Browne  and  constructed  with  a  longitudinal  slit  or  fenestra  through 
which  the  diseased  membrane  is  touched ;  or,  what  is  still  better, 
the  speculum  devised  by  our  distinguished  President,  and  bearing 
his  name  (tho  Elsberg  speculum)  the  blades  of  which,  as  suggested 
by  Br.  Browne,  are  made  of  ivory.  Both  of  these  instruments^ 
although  very  excellent,  are  open  to  some  objection,  according  to 
my  experience.  Tho  former  (Browne's),  although  giving  most 
perfect  protection,  is  too  large  for  introduction  and  maintenance 
in  many  nostrils,  while  it  allows  of  only  a  limited  exposure  of 
surface,  and  that  for  only  a  short  distance  in.    And  tho  latter 


Fig.  1. 
Selt-i-etainin^  nasal  speculum,  with  sliding  ivory  blade,  which  serves 
to  protect  opposite  side  of  nasal  passage  from  the  glowing  electrode. 

(Elsberg's)  is  too  heavy  to  be  self-holding,  with  blades  too  nar- 
row to  afford  good  protection,  and  too  long  to  be  introduced  and 
opened  far  in  the  meatus  without  producing  considerable  pain. 
For  Ibc^c  ro:i.^on.<  1  have  devi.scd  u  ppecuiuiii  (Fig.  1)  for  this 
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purpose  which  should  be  in  u  measure  free  from  these  objections, 
and  still  be  easy  of  introduction  for  applications  well  into  the 
nares.  It  is  composed  of  two  parallel  limbs,  connected  by  a  joint 
near  their  center,  similar  to  the  Elsberg  speculum.  At  the  nasal 
extremity  one  limb  is  finished  into  a  fenestrated  blade  for  hold- 
ing out  the  ala,  and  the  other  into  a  slot-like  blade,  ifito  which 
slides  a  thin  concavo-convex  plate  of  ivory,  about  two  inches 
long  by  about  one-half  inch  wide.  The  handles  (which  are  short) 
are  held  separated  and  the  blades  in  apposition  by  a  small  inter- 
vening spring,  while  the  blades  are  separated  by  means  of  a  small 
thumb  screw.  I  generally  use  a  pair,  one  for  each  nostril;  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  instrument  may  be  inverted 
for  introduction  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nose. 

It  should  be  introduced  with  the  blades  in  apposition  and  the 
ivoiy  shield  pulled  out.  Then,  after  pushing  the  shield  gently 
in  along  the  septum  to  the  required  depth,  the  blades  may  be 
separated  and  the  cartilaginous  nose  dilated  to  the  required  width 
by  means  of  the  small  thumb  screw.  Now  the  cautery  electrode 
may  be  introduced  along  the  ivory  plate  as  a  guide,  the  current 
turned  on,  and  the  diseased  membrane  destroyed  to  the  required 
depth  and  extent;  or,  after  the  plan  of  Michel,  several  fine  lines 
may  be  drawn  across  a  selected  spot  at  one  introduction.  In 
burning  polypi  or  other  large  excresences,  the  ivory  plate  will 
be  found  highly  useful,  as  the  electrode  may  be  introduced  with 
great  freedom  between  it  and  the  growth.  It  will  also  be  found 
Tery  effective  in  this  method  of  treating  ulcerations  and  papular 
protuberances  of  the  membrane  covering  either  the  middle  or 
inferior  turbinated  bones.  This  agent,  the  cautery,  will  be  found 
none  the  less  useful  in  the  treatment  of  structural  change,  neo- 
plasms and  ulceration  at  the  posterior  nares  and  vault  of  the 
pharynx. 

For  applications  to  these  regions  I  use  either  a  long  electrode 
or  knife  insulated  except  at  the  extremity,  which  is  passed 
through  from  the  anterior  nares  and  applied  to  the  part,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  rhinoscopic  mirror,  or  curved  electrodes  with 
platinum  points,  constructed  so  as  to  pass  through  the  mouth  and 
up  behind  the  soft  palate  to  the  place  to  be  touched.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  securing  the  soft  palate  for  these  operations  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Surgeon  Wales,  XJ.  S.  N.,  by  passing  a  rub- 
ber cord  through  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  out  through  the  mouth. 
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This  can  be  readily  done  without  the  aid  of  a  Belloqae's  sound, 
and  is  inach  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  than  the  palate  hook. 
It  IS  obvious,  of  course,  that  these  manipulations  are  bereft  of 
much  danger  by  possessing  perfect  control  of  the  electric  stream, 
which  may  be  obtained  most  perfect!}',  I  think,  by  using  a  han- 
dle with  a  current  breaker,  easily  managed  by  the  operating  hand, 
such  as  has  been  made  for  me  by  the  Detroit  Electrical  Works. 


Fig.  2. 

Tig.  2  illustrates  the  handle  with  the  pharyngeal  electrode  attached ; 
on  the  upper  surface  are  the  two  posts  for  the  adjustaient  of  wire  reel  rep- 
resented at  the  right  hand  of  Fig.  3. 

Regarding  the  galvano-cautery  snare  or  wire  for  the  removal 
of  polj'pi,  I  have  had  but  little  experience  except  to  learn  how 
•difficult  it  is  to  appl}^  it.  In  **  chronic  follicular  pharyngitis"  the 
must  rapid  success  has  followed,  in  my  hands,  the  touching  of  ex- 
uberant patches  and  varicose  with  the  glowing  electrode. 
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Fig.  3. 

Fig.  3.  A  represents  the  two  parallel  tubes  through  which  the  wire  for 
a  snare  runs;  -B,  the  short  straight  electrode  or  knife  for  use  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  nares ;  C,  the  post  nasal  electrode  to  be  introduced  be- 
hind the  soil  palate,  and  D  the  long  electrode  or  knife  for  introduction 
through  the  nares  to  posterior  ends  of  turbinated  bones  and  pharynx. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  galvano- 
cautery  may  be  more  extensively  employed  for  the  relief  of  these 
common  and  troublesome  morbid  conditions  of  the  nose  and 
pharynx. 
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Walsh's  Phtstoians'  Combined  Call-Book  and  Tablet  from 
18 —  TO  18 — .  Fourth  edition.  Published  by  Ralph  Walsh, 
M.  D.J  WashingtOD. 

In  this  Call -Book  there  is  room  for  thirty-five  patients  each 
week.  The  book  is  good  for  any  year  or  any  month.  He  has 
in  it  a  calendar  table  of  the  number  of  drops  in  a  fluid  drachm, 
graduated  table  for  administration  of  laadanum,  and  for  pois- 
ons and  their  antidotes;  also  formulae  and  doses  of  medicine  for 
hypodermic  injections,  and  for  inhalations;  a  list  of  di  sin  fiect  ants, 
and  of  new  remedies  and  their  doses;  and  a  large  number  of 
other  things  that  are  usually  found  in  visiting  lists.  The  book  is 
handsomely  gotten  up  and  made  of  good  paper. 

W.alsh's  Pht&icians'  Handt  Ledger,  a  Companion  to  Walsh's 
Physicians'  Combined  Call-Book  and  Tablet. 

This  Ledger  contains  800  double  pages.  On  these  pages  there 
is  a  line  for  every  month  in  the  3'ear,  and  a  place  in  tnat  line  for 
every  day  in  the  month.  At  the  end  of  each  month  line,  is  a 
place  for  the  amoiint  owing,  the  amount  paid,  and  the  date  of  pay- 
ment. On  the  page  facing  this  one  he  has  an  obstetrical  column, 
a  surgical  column,  and  one  for  miscellaneous  charges.  These 
charges  can  be  made  for  each  month  of  the  year  also.  It  is  the 
most  complete  ledger  we  have  seen,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
profession. 

The  PflTbiciAN's  Hand-Book  for  1880;  twenty-third  year  of 
publication;  containing  all  the  new  remedial  agents.  By 
Drs.  William  and  A.  D.  Elmer. 

This  popular  standard  manual,  which  has  been  issued  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
entirely  rewritten^  with  valuable  improvements  added,  which 
make  it  a  ready  prompter  to  every  physician  who  has  heretofore 
availed  himself  of  its  usefulness.  It  contains  300  blank  pages, 
arranged  in  diary  form  for  thirty-four  or  sixty-eight  patients. 
Containing  a  new  classification  of  diseases,  and  their  most  dis- 
tinguishing symptoms,  sequels,  and  complicationB,  with  the  dia- 
tetic  management  and  treatment  indicated  in  each  disease  ;  a  fully 
revised  and  classified  list  of  poisons,  with  their  symptoms,  anti- 
dotes and  treatment;  asphyxia,  and  what  to  do  in  emergencies 
chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  urine;  pulbe  in  health 
and  disease;  the  thermometer  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease;  abbre- 
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Tiations  and  definitions  of  the  properties  of  remedial  agents 
medical  weights  and  measures,  and  the  metric  system;  diagnostic 
record  for  every  day  in  the  year;  index  to  diseases  and  remedial 
agents;  chapter  on  incompatibles;  examples  of  extemporaneous 
prescriptions^  together  with  the  Latin  terms  and  phrases  trans- 
Oited  into  English;  a  register  of  daily  practice,  so  arranged  that 
a  correct  account  may  be  kept  of  visits  made,  oflfice  practice,  sur- 
gical and  obstetrical  cases,  medicine  furnished,  etc;  general  mem- 
oranda and  cash-book.  Bound  in  English  Morocco,  red  edges, 
pocket-book  form,  with  tucks. 

• 

Thc  OaiQiNAND  Formation  of  the  Denial  Follicle;  the  First 
Memoir  on  the  Developement  of  the  Teeth,  by  Das.  Ch. 
Leoros  and  E.  Maoitot;  a  Translation  from  the  French, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M.  S.  Dean,  Including  all 
the  Illustrations  of  the  French  Work,  with  a  Number  of  Ad- 
ditional Illustrations,  Selected  and  Original.  Pp.  216,  16mo« 
Chicago,  1880. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  of  great  merit,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Dean,  of  Chicago,  and 
published  by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  that  city. 

^  We  think,  however,  that  the  authors  have  been  unfortunate 
fn^their  selection  of  a  title,  since  but  few  would  understand  from 
it  that  the  work  was  really  a  treatise  upon  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  the  teeth,  a  subject  of  great  interest,  both  to  medical  and 
dental  practitioners. 

Although  one  would  not  be  apt  to  be  attracted  by  the  title  of 
tiie  book,  yet  on  careful  perusal  it  soon  becomes  manifest  to 
the  reader,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  complete  work  that  has  ever" 
been  produced  upon  the  subject.  We  would  not  have  it  under- 
stood, however,  that  all  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  teeth  have  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  but  it 
&  evident  that  the  authors  have  been  diligent  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  light  thrown  upon  these  processes  by  a  host  of  in- 
vestigations, which,  added  to  their  own  careful  experimentation, 
has  sufficed  to  present  the  subject  in  a  much  more  definite  form 
than  it  has  before  assumed. 

Since  Goodsir  published  his  views  upon  the  development  of 
the  teeth  many  isolated  facte  have  been  established  which  are 
not  in  accord  with  his  doctrine,  and  it  finally  became  evident  to 
all  intelligent  students  of  embryology  that  his  teachings  were,  in 
many  particulars,  incorrect. 

More  recently,  Marcusen,  Thiersch,  KoUiker,  Huxley,  Guillot, 
Waldeyer,  Tomes,  Robin,  Kollman,  Reichert,  Dursy,  Hannover, 
Hertz  and  others  have  been  engaged  in  this  field  of  research, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  have  contributed  something  towards  com- 
pleting the  description  of  tooth-development.  This  work,  there- 
fore, has  been  prepared  under  far  more  favorable  circumstances 
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than  any  of  thoset  which  have  preceded  it  apon  this  sabject,  and 
thank  to  the  indastry,  learnitig  and  tact  displayed  by  its  author^ 
we  have  a  work  of  real  merit  founded  upon  careful  observations, 
and  written  in  a  style  well  calculated  to  instruct  the  intelligent 
reader,  in  fact^  a  valuble  acquisition  to  the  histological  literature 
of  the  present  day.  The  work  before  ur,  however,  is  not  simply 
a  translation  of  the  treatise  furnished  by  Legros  and  Magitot,  for 
it  has  been  much  enlarged  by  a  lengthy  introduction  by  the 
translator  and  by  copious  notes  and  explanations,  which  have 
almost  rendered  it  a  new  production.  We  doubt  not  that  its  use- 
fulness will  be  greatly  increased  by  these  well  timed  and  lucid 
explanatory  remarks  of  the  translator. 

The  work  is  not  only  of  great  scientific  value  to  practitioners 
of  medicine,  but  it  is,  also,  of  especial  importance  to  the  dentist 
who  would  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  well  printed  upon  good  paper,  and  is  almost  faultless  as  to 
its  typography.  H.  Judd. 


Qooke  ant^  pQmpl)ltt0  Htctioel). 


Diseases  of  Women  by  Lawson  Tait,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Birmingham  Hospital  for  Women,  and  Consulting  Surgeon 
(for  Diseases  of  Women)  to  the  West  Bromwich  Hospital,  etc., 
etc.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged ;  specially 
prepared  for  "  Wood's  Library."  8  vo.,  pp.  192.  [New  York : 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co.     1879. 

Physiology  and  Histology  of  the  Cerebral  Convolutions,  also 
Poisons  of  the  Intellect.  By  Chas.  Eiehet,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
Translated  by  Ed.  P.  Fowler,  M.  D.  8  vo.,  pp.  170  (numerous 
illustrations).  [New  York :  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  27  Great  Jones 
St.    1879. 

(Esophagismus,  a  Typical  Case,  with  remarks  on  the  subject, 
by  J.  J.  Henna,  M.  D.,  of  New  York.     1879. 

The  Physician's  Daily  Pocket  Record,  comprising  a  visiting 
list,  many  useful  memoranda,  tables,  etc.  By  S.  W.  Butler,  M. 
D. ;  fourteenth  year.  Edited  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.  [Phila- 
delphia: Published  at  the  office  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter^  115  South  Seventh  street,  1880.] 
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A  Case  of  Complete  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  with  remarks 
upon  the  modern  treatment  of  Chronic  Invereion,  by  Clifton  E. 
Wing,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Psycho-Physiological  Training  of  an  Idiotic  Hand,  by  Ed- 
ward Seguin,  M.  D.  [New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  182 
Fifth  avenue,  1879.] 

Transactions  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  held  at  Lincoln,  May  20  and 
21,  1879  J  8vo.  J  pp.  -302.     [Chicago :    C.  H.  Blakely  &  Co.] 

Ninety-seventh  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Medical  School 
(Boston)  of  the  Howard  University,  1879-'80. 

Annual  Address  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
at  New  York,  Sept.  16,  1879,  by  L.  H.  Steiner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  1879. 

HEALTH  PRIMERS. 

The  Skin  and  Its  Troubles.  Pp.  94,  18  mo.  [New  York  : 
J>.  Appleton  &  Co.     1879. 


AMERICAN   HEALTH   PRIMERS. 

The  Throat  and  the  Voice.     By  J.  Solis  Cohen,  M.  D.,  etc. 
Pp.  169, 18  mo.     [Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1879. 


Gbttuarg. 


Dr.  Freeman  J.  Bumstead  died  during  the  past  month.     The 

Erofession  has  lost  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  valued  mem- 
ers.  There  is  hardly  a  physician  in  the  land  who  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  him  by  reputation,  and  who  will  not  individually 
mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  engaged  deeply  in  his 
professional  labors,  and  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  whole 
profession.    Those  who  knew  him  best,  mourn  him  most. 
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(Slittortal. 


With  this  number  we  commence  the  semi-monthly  issue  of 
the  Journal,  and  also  commence  its  thirty-eighth  volume.  The 
prospects  of  the  Journal  have  never  been  brighter,  at  least 
since  we  have  had  control  of  it.  Our  efforts  to  make  it  the 
organ  of  the  profession  have,  we  flatter  ourselves,  been  success- 
ful, if  the  complimentary  and  commendatory  remarks  voluntarily 
made  by  hundreds  of  our  subscribers,  are  to  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication. We  expect  to  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to 
make  the  Journal  indispensible  to  the  studious  physicians,  not 
only  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  but  of  the  whole  country.  As 
we  said  in  our  firtt  issue  of  1878,  the  Journal  is  ours  only  as  to 
the  risk  and  labor  of  conducting  it,  in  all  other  respects  we  hope 
the  profession  will  feel  it  is  theirs.  To  them  it  is  an  avenue  to 
the  public  and  a  means  of  individual  profit.  With  these  few  re- 
marks we  greet  our  readers  with  a  Happy  New  Year. 


news  3tem0. 


The  Southern  Illinois  Medical  Association  meets  at  Cairo  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  January.  Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes  is  to  de- 
liver a  public  address.  The  Journal  will  have  its  reporter  in 
attendance.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  a  large  meeting  as 
quite  a  number  of  thorough  students  of  medicine  (as  everj^  prac- 
titioner ought  to  be)  are  to  read  papers  on  important  and  inter- 
esting subjects.  We  will  be  able  to  place  a  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  our  readers. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Now  York  Laryngological  So- 
ciety, held  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  December  19th,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  President,  R.  P.  Lincoln,  M.  D.; 
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Vice-President,  Louis  Elsberg,  M.  D. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer^ 
Wm.  F.  Duncan,  M.  D. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Dickraan,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kas.,  is  editor  of  the  Kan- 
sas Medical  Index,  a  monthly  journal  to  be  issued  by  the  "  Index 
Company."  The  Index  is  designed  to  advance  the  interest  of 
the  profession  of  Kansas,  not  meant  to  displace  other  and  larger 
publications.     Terms,  92.00  per  annum. 


Another  new  Journal. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Dudley,  of  Chicago,  has  sent  us  the  first  number  of 
his  Chicago  Medical  Gazette,  It  is  a  twenty- four  page,  double 
column  monthly.  Its  appearance  is  quite  creditable.  Although 
he  is  in  a  live  town  we  suspect  that  he  will  have  some  hard 
work  in  keeping  it  a-going,  unless  he  has  some  outside  influence* 
We  welcome  it  to  our  exchange  table,  and  wish  its  editor  success 
in  his  laudable  undertaking. 


We  see  that  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
President  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Health  Board,  has 
made  a  preliminary  report.  This  report  contains  a  large  amount 
of  information  about  the  sanitarv  condition  of  the  cities  of  Cuba» 


Changes  in  Medical  Journals. 

With  the  new  year,  as  might  be  expected,  there  are  various 
alterations  in  our  medical  exchanges.  The  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Jonrnal  has  been  changed  to  a  two  column  twenty  four 
page  weekly. 

The  iVeio  York  Medical  Journal  has  taken  the  rule  from  its  title 
page  and  in  that  way  made  it  appear  of  a  more  modern  style* 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Foster  has  taken  the  place  of  Dr.  Jas.  B.  Hunter. 
In  Dr.  Hunter's  farewell  he  states  that  this  change  is  in  conse- 
quence of  increasing  profesttional  duties. 


THB 
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IDriginal  Contribution. 


Article  III. 

NoTSS  ON  Microscopy.    By  Prof.  J.  J.  M.  Angear,  of  Port  Mad- 
ison, Iowa. 

The  American  Quarterly  Microscopical  Journal  was  published 
for  one  year  and  suspended.  Mr.  Bomyn  Hitcheook,  its  editor, 
brings  out  this  month  the  American  Monthly  Microscopical  Jour- 
naXy  only  one  dollar  a  year,  and  promises  to  be  more  elementary 
in  its  character,  thus  meeting  the  wants  of  a  large  number  of 
medical  men  who  would  be  interested  in  microscopy,  but  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  no  one  but  a  specialist  can  see  anything  with  a 
microscope,  forgetting  that  every  microscopist  was  at  one  time  a 
novice.  Many  a  young  man  becomes  discouraged  because  he 
fails  to  find  under  the  microscope  what  he  expected  to,  for  want 
of  sufficient  elementary  instruction. 

The  fifth  edition  of  "  How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope,''  by 
Lionel  S.  Bealo,  is  just  out.  It  is  much  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  new  matter.  It  is  a  fair  exponent  of  that  part  of  microscop* 
ical  science. 

Under  the  caption  ''  Of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,''  he 
says :  ''I  believe  by  the  laws  of  England,  the  man  who  ties  with 
a  thread  or  otherwise  in  any  way  interferes  with  the  comfort  of 
a  frog  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  circulation  of  its  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  web  of  the  foot,  does  so  at  the  peril  of  being 
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taken  up  by  the  police  and  convicted  before  the  Magistrate  of 
being  cruel  to  an  animal,  and  may  be  fined  £50  ($250)  for  the 
offence.  *  *  *  Maiming  and  torturing  incidental  to  ^/7ort  are 
permitted.  *  *  »  j  believe  experiments  may  be  perfbrmed 
upon  a  tadpole  without  breaking  the  law,  but  experiments  must 
not  be  continued  from  the  tadpole  into  the  frog  stage  of  life. 
Before  long,  no  doubt,  the  wrong  will  be  redressed  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  frog  will  be  generously  extended  to  the 
tadpole." 

The  Gundlach  Globe  Lens  was  first  introduced  to  the  scien- 
tific public  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eochester  Microscopical  Society 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1879.  This  lens,  or  rather  this  combi- 
nation, is  the  result  of  che  discovery  of  a  new  principle  in  optics. 
The  lens  is  a  perfect  sphere,  consisting  of  a  hollow  flint-glass 
globe  of  a  certain  dispersive  power,  made  in  halves,  and  enclos- 
ing a  solid  crown-glass  globe  of  a  certain  density.  Mr.  Gund- 
lach discovered  that  the  highest  corrections  could  be  obtained  by 
this  combination,  giving  to  a  globe  of  2  3  inch  focus  a  working 
distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Under  the  old  rule  the 
corrections  depended  mainly  upon  curvature,  but  by  the  new 
principle  the  corrections  are  made  by  an  adaptation  of  the  rela- 
tive thicknesses  only.  The  relative  thickness  for  the  highest 
oorrections  can  be  determined  mathematically.  Under  the  old 
rule  there  is  an  optical  axis  extending  only  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, but  in  the  Gundlach  Globe  Lens  the  axis  lies  in  any  direc- 
tion. Uence,  with  the  Globe  Lens  in  any  position,  the  field 
is  perfectly  flat  and  distinct  to  the  outer  edges,  and,  what  is  true 
of  no  other  lens,  the  field  is  always  the  largest  possible. 

He  has  invented  a  binocular  microscope,  which  is  entirely 
new  and  original  in  its  application  of  optical  principles  as  well 
as  in  its  mechanical  construction,  and  entirely  overcomes  the 
difficulties  and  defects  of  the  Wenham  plan,  and  it  therefore 
promises  to  be  the  microscope  of  the  future. 

Prof.  Wm.  Leighton,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  has  also  invented  a 
new  binocular  microscope  using  high  powers.  It  is  unnatural 
and  injunous  to  be  constantly  using  but  one  eye.  There  are  but 
few  that  are  willing  to  keep  both  eyes  open  while  using  a  mo- 
nocular instrument,  therefore  we  hail  binocular  microscopes  as  a 
sanitary  measure. 

Some  time  since,  Drs.  Belfield  and  Atwood  fed  some  rats 
strychnia.    Some  time  afterward  they  took  those  rats  to  the  Cal- 
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mnetClub,  Chicago;  then  catting  oat  some  flesh  of  those  living 
rats,  placed  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  thas  exhibited 
living,  moving  trichinaa. 

The  following  has  been  going  the  roands  of  the  secular  pa- 
pers as  if  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body  had 
never  been  seen  before : 

Seeing  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  —  Dr.  C.  Huter,  a 
German  savant  of  Griefswald,  has  devised  a  simple  arrangement 
which  demonstrates  the  circalation  of  the  blood  in  the  human 
body  by  making  it  visible.    The  patient's  head  being  fixed  in  a 
,  frame,  on  which  is  a  contrivance  for  supporting  a  microscope  and 

a  lamp,  his  lower  lip  is  drawn  out  and  fixed  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope  by  means  of  clips,  the  inner  surface  being  uppermost, 
and  having  a  strong  light  thrown  upon  it  by  a  condenser.  When 
the  preparations  are  completed  all  the  observer  has  to  do  is  to 
bring  the  microscope  to  bear  on  the  surface  of  the  lip,  using  a 
low  power  objective,  and  focusing  a  small  superficial  vessel.  At 
once  he  sees  the  endless  procession  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
through  the  minute  capillaries. 
-''  The  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  seen  in  frsBnam  of  the 

human  tongae,  and  Dr.  Pritchard  invented  a  microscope  espec- 
ially for  this  purpose  some  years  ago. 


'     \ 
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Keportd  on  tl)e  Recent  progreds  of  AleHtcine. 


DISEASES   OF    THE   RECTUM. 


By  Y.  H.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Collaborator  for  the  Journal. 

Absobsb  in  the  Region  of  the  Rectum. — The  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter  of  November  29,  1879,  contains  a  report  of  a 
discussion  of  abscess  in  the  region  of  the  rectum,  occurring  in  the 
Northern  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  James  Collins, 
in  introducing  the  subject,  reported  three  cases,  the  prominent 
feature  in  each  being  the  extensive  amount  of  infiltration  sur- 
rounding the  fistulous  tracts,  and  so  indurating  the  parts  as  to 
convey  the  sensation  of  scirrhus.  In  each  of  the  cases  he  re* 
moved  the  mass  entire,  exposing  the  muscular  fibers  of  the 
glutei  and  sphincter  muscles,  with  the  periosteum  of  the  coccyx.. 
Microscopic  examination  demonstrated  the  non-malignant  char- 
acter of  the  parts  removed.  The  treatment  did  not  involve  the 
division  of  the  sphincter  in  either  instance,  and  was,  in  fact^  the 
old  and  abandoned  practice  of  cutting  out  the  fistula — ^a  proced- 
ure which  made  fistula  so  terrible  a  disease  in  the  minds  of  all 
persons  possessed  of  human  sensations,  in  the  days  of  our  ances- 
tors. Doubtless  the  blind  external  fistula  can  be  cured  in  this 
barbarous  style,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  many  medical  men  of 
the  present  day  will  be  willing  to  join  Dr.  Collins  in  reviving 
the  torturous  mode  of  practice  that  prevailed  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  If  the  Doctor  had  only  reported  one  case  in  which  he 
pursued  this  method  of  practice,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that 
the  character  of  the  operation  was  prompted  by  the  supposition 
that  scirrhus  existed,  but  such  an  inference  would  scarcely  ap- 
ply when  three  cases  are  similarly  treated. 

Dr.  N.  Hatfield  thought  that  a  syphilitic  constitution  would 
account  for  the  infiltration  observed  by  Dr.  Collins.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  fistula,  he  expressed  hia 
disregard  of  the  association  of  phthisis,  and  operated  just  as  will- 
ingly upon  consumptive  patients  as  upon  those  enjoying  immu- 
nity from  that  disease,  when  he  saw  the  cases  early.  [I  am  quite 
sure  that  in  view  of  our  ignorance  of  the  essential  nature  of' 
phthisis,  and  in  view  of  the  general  conviction  derived  from  ob- 
servation, that  the^healing  of  a  fistulous  tract  hastens  the  inroads 
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of  consnmptiony  bat  a  small  portion  of  the  profession  will  be  foand 
willing  to  share  the  conclusions  of  the  Doctor  on  this  subject] 
His  method  of  operating  depends  apon  the  internal  opening; 
when  that  is  low  down,  he  divides  the  sphincter;  when  high  up, 
he  enlarges  the  external  opening  and  packs  the  wound.  This  is 
an  important  subject,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Hatfield  does  not 
state  what  he  regards  as  high  up,  for  it  is  now  quite  generally 
acknowledged,  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  M.  Rtbes,  that  the  in- 
ternal opening  is  hardly  ever  at  a  greater  distance  than  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  from  the  anus,  and  that  usually  the  internal  open- 
ing will  be  found  just  above  the  point  of  junction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowel  and  the  integument  of  the  anus. 

The  Doctor  gives  no  reason  for  his  unwillingness  to  divide 
the  sphincter  when  the  opening  is  high  up;  perhaps  he  is  appre- 
hensive of  hemorrhage;  but  with  a  divided  sphincter  and  the 
patient  anassthetized,  no  difficulty  in  the  effectual  use  of  mechan- 
ical means  to  control  hemorrhage,  will  be  experienced  by  a  sur- 
geon of  resolution  and  experience  in  the  management  of  rectal 
troubles.  And  again,  serious  hemorrhage  is  hardly  ever  encoun- 
tered unless  the  bowel  is  divided  as  high  up  as  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  anus.  It  may  be  that  his  objection  to  dividing  the 
sphincter  when  the  opening  is  high  up,  is  based  upon  the  appre- 
hension that  incontinence  of  fsoces  may  result  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
of  London,  has  expressed  it  as  his  conviction  that  the  division  of 
the  internal  sphincter  and  circular  muscular  fibers  of  the  rec- 
tum— attaching  especial  importance  to  the  abolition  of  function 
of  the  latter — furnishes  an  explanation  of  those  cases  where  the 
power  of  fsBcal  retention  is  lost,  after  operation  for  fistula,  ad- 
vancing as  an  argument  for  this  assumption  that  the  circular 
muscular  fibers  act  as  sphincters  as  well  as  propellers  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  the  bowel.  This  is  certainly  not  argumentum  ad  ju- 
diciuMy  for  if  force  is  given  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Smith,  that 
continued  incontinence  of  the  bowel  results  from  division  of 
the  circular  muscular  fibers  of  the  rectum  purely  because  of  the 
loss  of  their  sphincter-like  action  per  se,  then  the  inference  is 
legitimate  that  division  of  the  sphincter  proper  forever  puts  an 
end  to  their  peculiar  function — ^a  palpable  absurdity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  more  plausible  explanation  of  the  ob- 
servation that  division  of  the  sphincters  and  the  circular  mus- 
cular fibers  is  so  frequently  followed  by  inability  to  control  the 
contents  of  the  bowel  is  to  be  fi:)und  in  this,  that  the  circular  mus- 
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calar  fibers  being  divided,  the  divided  surfaces  of  the  sphincters 
are  not  broaght  in  that  close  apposition  that  they  are  when  the 
circular  muscular  fibers  are  intact,  and  as  a  consequence  the  gap 
between  the  divided  surfaces  of  the  sphincters,  that  has  to  be 
filled  up  by  adventitious  or  connective  material,  is  large ;  and  of 
course  the  retentive  action  of  the  sphincters  will  be  impaired  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  super-added  or  intervening  tissue. 
As  time  goes  on,  condensation  and  retraction  of  this  new  tissue 
results,  and  improvement  of  the  function  of  the  sphincters  follows 
pari  passu.  I  do  not  wish  it  inferred  that  I  acknowledge  that  a 
case  of  complete  divisioijf  of  the.  sphincter  and  <$irqular  muscular 
fibers  of  the  rectum  is  followed  by  protracftd^con^in en ce  of  the 
bowel;  for  I  am  dispose^^  to  believe. t^at  such  h^pens  only  in 
those  cases  characterized  hjf  gteat  an(l  ej^eni^  atony  of  the 
sphincters  prior  to  their  divisiovk 

Glycerine  in  the  Treatment  of  Hemorrhoids. — Under  this 
caption  David  Young,  M.  D.,  of  Florence,  furnishes  to  the  Prac- 
titioner of  October,  1879,  quite  an  extended  article,  attributing  to 
glycerine,  in  doses  of  a  desertspoonful,  twice  daily,  a  special  cura- 
tive agency  over  internal  hemorrhoids.  In  conjunction  with 
the  glycerine  treatment,  he  uses,  when  constipation  exists,  a  ju- 
dicious and  well  selected  aperient,  consisting  of  sulphur  and  pot- 
ash, or  the  following : 

5.    Hydragblchlor gr.1.30. 

Strycthnia gr.  1-30. 

Extr.  belladonna. gr-  i* 

Quinine,  disulph... gr.  1. 

Extr.  aloes  barb gr*  }• 

M.    Ten  pill.    S.    One  to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

The  Doctor  reports  a  number  of  successful  cases  in  support 
of  his  glycerine  treatment;  though  I  confess,  that  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  more  virtue  to  what  he  esteems  as  adjuvants  than  to 
his  principal,  glycerine.  I  believe  that  the  relief  obtained  by  his 
patients  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tonic  action  of  the  glycerine  on 
the  general  system,  rather  than  to  any  special  curative  action  over 
the  hemorrhoids^  together  with  the  judicious  use  of  aperients* 
And  this  conviction  is  strengthened  by  the  sound  ideas  with  which 
the  Doctor  supplements  this  general  treatment,  as  to  cleanliness, 
the  use  of  cold  water  locally,  etc.,  for  in  this  connection  he  says 
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that  much  may  be  done  preventively  in  these  cases,  and  nothing 
is  more  useful  in  this  direction  than  the  free  use  of  cold  water 
immediately  after  each  action  of  the  bowels.  When  the  hemor- 
rhoids are  inflamed,  warm  water  is  generally  more  agreeable  and 
soothing,  but  when  they  are  in  a  chronic  state,  giving  little  or  no 
trouble,  the  free  use  of  cold  water  in  the  manner  presently  to  be 
described  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  much  comfort,  but  generally 
lessen  the  frequency  of  the  attacks.  Not  only  is  there  a  great 
deal  of  neglect  in  this  matter  of  personal  cleanliness  in  the  pres- 
ent day — at  least  so  far  as  the  bowel  is  concerned — but  many  to 
whom  this  charge  would  not  apply  equally,  fail  from  want  of 
proper  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  bowel 
ought  to  be  bathed.  When  the  question  is  put,  '^  Do  you  care- 
fully attend  to  bathing  the  rectum  every  day?"  the  answer  in- 
variably given  is  "Yes;"  but  when  you  inquire  more  particu- 
larly, you  find  that  it  is  done  during  the  ordinary  bath,  before 
the  bowels  have  been  relieved,  or  at  some  other  time  having  no 
relation  to  the  hour  of  defecation.  This  is  where  the  mistake 
lies.  The  moment  when  the  application  of  a  cold  sponge  to  the 
bowel  is  of  so  much  value  in  preventing  the  formation  of  pile% 
and  in  giving  relief  when  they  are  present,  is  just  the  moment 
after  the  motion  has  passed.  At  the  instant  of  the  passing  a 
partial  eversiod  of  the  lower  bowel  takes  place,  and  any  hemor- 
rhoids which  may  be  lying  on  its  surface  come  down  with  it*  If 
paper  is  used,  as  is  so  universally  done  in  order  to  cleanse  this 
portion  of  the  rectum,  the  sensitive  mucous  lining  shrinks  from 
the  rough  touch  of  that  paper,  and  the  everted  portion  returns 
to  its  place  only  partially  cleansed,  and  having  adhering  to  its 
surface  particles  of  feecal  matter  which  keep  up  a  constant  irrita- 
tion, giving  rise  to  great  discomfort,  even  where  no  hemorrhoids 
exist.  [My  observation  on  this  subject  of  bathing  the  bowel  im- 
mediately after  defecation  causes  me  to  entertain  ideas  in  entire 
harmony  with  those  of  Dr.  Young;  hence  £  am  persuaded  that 
its  agency,  if  good,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  its  cleansing  prop- 
erties, but  that  through  its  stimulant  and  tonic  influence  on  the 
vaso-motor  nervous  system  of  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  a  posi- 
tively curative  agency  is  exerted. 
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VENEREAL  DISEASES. 


By  LeGrand  Atwood,  M.  D.,  Collaborator  for  the  Journal. 

The  Sudden  Deafness  of  Syphilis. — In  an  article  on  the 
above  subject  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for 
July,  1879,  by  Dr.  Sexton,  that  gentleman  adduces  the  following 
conclusions :  "  1.  Syphilitic  affections  of  the  ear  inducing  sudden 
deafness  are  of  exceptional  occurrence.  2.  They  "would  seem 
to  be  induced  by  a  preexisting  hypersBmia  in  the  ears,  excited 
by  sympathetic  relationship  or  by  an  inter-current  attack  of  aural 
mucous  catarrh.  8.  The  attacks  are  characterized  by  their  sudden 
occuiTcnce,  and  both  ears  are  usually  affected  simultaneously,  al- 
though the  contrary  sometimes  takes  place.  4.  The  deafness  is 
always  very  great.  5.  This  syphilitic  affection  speedily  causes  a 
disarrangement  of  the  integrity  of  the  chain  of  ossicles — most 
likely  at  the  maleo-incudal  joint,  probably  in  some  instances  at 
the  stapedo-incudal  joint,  or  both  of  these.  The  movements  of 
the  stapes  in  the  oi*al  window  are  also  likely  to  be  interfered 
with.  The  two  first  mentioned  conditions  serve  to  explain  the 
noises  in  the  ears  and  the  autophony.  The  last  mentioned  con- 
dition would  increa^B  the  anomalies  of  hearing.  6.  The  affec- 
tion does  not  depend,  so  &r  as  we  know,  on  anomalies  of  any 
portion  of  the  labyrinth,  although  the  latter,  of  course,  is  liable 
to  invasions  from  syphilis,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as 
jet  unfamiliar.  7.  The  disease  is  usually  unattended  by  pain  in 
the  ears;  it  is  nonpurulent,  and  its  curability  is  a  characteris- 
tic.''—[  The  Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Sd.,  OcU,  1879. 


Early  Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Nervous  Centers. — 
[Prom  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Oct.,  1879.]  Prof. 
Maurice  closes  a  long  and  able  paper  on  this  subject  with  the  fol- 
lowing deductions  from  the  facts  and  researches  at  his  command : 
1.  Syphilis  may  attack  the  nervous  centers  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod after  the  initial  lesion.  2.  The  early  cerebro-spinal  lesions 
are  those  which  develop  during  the  virulent  period  of  the  mal- 
ady— that  is  to  say,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years.  3.  There 
are  degrees  in  this  precocity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  syphiloses ; 
the  first  includes  those  which  set  in  within  the  first  twelve 
months;  the  second,  those  which  develop  in  the  second  or  third 
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year  of  the  constitutional  malady.  Statistics  seem  to  show  that 
those  of  the  first  degree  are  more  common  than  those  of  the  sec- 
ond. 4.  Among  the  early  visceral  localizations  of  syphilis,  those 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  incomparably  the  most  numer- 
oas.  5.  They  are  also  the  most  dangerous.  Their  gravity  does 
not  increase  with  their  diathetic  age.  Those  which  develop 
daring  the  first  month  of  syphilis  are  as  formidable  as  those 
which  belong  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  malady.  6.  All 
the  forms,  all  the  degrees,  all  the  phenomenal  combinations  that 
constitute  the  syinptomalogy  and  the  processes  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  syphilis  in  the  neural  system,  are  met  with  in  the  early 
as  well  as  in  the  late  cerebro-spinal  syphiloses.  7.  Certain  symp- 
tomatic complexes^  however,  seem  to  predominate.  The  most 
frequent  are  those  which  consist  in  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  in- 
volving the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  body.  8.  Among  the  at- 
tacks of  hemiplegia,  the  syndroma,  comprising  right  hemiple- 
gia and  aphasia,  is  the  most  common.  9.  The  paralytic  forms 
are  much  more  common  than  the  convulsive  or  epileptic  in  the 
early  cerebral  sj^phi loses.  10.  In  the  cerebro-spinal  syphiloses 
the  psychical  troubles  and  the  incoordination  of  the  movements 
are  never  systematized  as  they  are  in  mania,  general  paralysis 
and  locomotor  ataxia.  11.  The  absence  of  systematization  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  syphiloses  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  their 
chief  characteristics.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the 
syndroma  of  right  hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  12.  Early  localiza- 
tions of  syphilis  in  the  spinal  cord  are  much  less  common  than 
in  the  encephalon.  13.  The  lesions  which  seem  to  belong  to  the 
early  cerebrospinal  syphiloses  are  diffuse,  or  more  frequently 
circumscribed  hyperplastic  effusions  into  the  cortical  layer  of  the 
brain  and  pia  mater,  and  changes  in  the  sylvian  arteries  with 
consecutive  ischiemic  softening.  14.  In  some  cases  of  cerebro- 
spinal syphiloses  that  terminated  fktally  no  lesion  was  found,  but 
at  that  time  the  existence  of  arterial  syphilis  had  not  been  recog- 
nized. It  may  be  presumed  that  death  had  resulted  from 
sudden  anesmia  of  the  nervous  centers  that  are  essential  to  life. 
16.  With  regai*d  to  the  etiology  of  the  early  cerebro-syphiloses 
only  very  vague  conjectures  can  be  advanced.  In  most  of  the 
cases  the  initial  lesion,  as  well  as  the  consecutive  and  mucous 
manifestation,  were  very  mild  in  character.  16.  The  general 
cause  of  the  (3onstitutional  malady  is  not  modified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  early  localization  in  the  nervous  centers.    The  other 
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manifestations  develop  before^  daring  and  after  the  localization 
in  the  nearal  system,  without  presenting  any  deviation  from  their 
nsual  forms,  organs,  course  or  topography.  17.  The  precocity  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  syphi loses  furnishes  no  special  indication  with 
regard  to  treatment.  Whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  constitu- 
tional malady,  the  localizations  in  the  nervous  centers  demand 
the  same  specific  medication.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  each 
case  furnish  the  secondary  indications  relative  to  the  choice^ 
doses  and  combinations  of  the  two  specific  agents. — lAnnales  de 
Dermatol  et  de  Syphiligy  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  and  N.  F.  Med.  Record. 

GoNORRHCEA  IN  THE  Male. — In  the  treatment  of  this  affection 
Dr.  J.  H.  Brinton  employs  carbolic  acid  in  the  shape  of  a  solu- 
tion containing  gtt.  ii  of  the  acid  to  ^i  of  lime  water  as  a  local 
application  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time 
cubebs  is  administered  internally  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  in 
half  a  tumblerful  of  water  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  dose 
is  pushed  until  diarrhoea  or  nausea  supervenes,  when  the  quantity 
is  reduced. — {Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci,^  Oct.,  1879,  from  the  jY".  K 
Med,  Rec. 


A 
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SratidlationsK. 


FBOM   THE   FRENCH. 


Excerpts  from  Latb  French  Journals.    [Translated  for  the 
Journal.]    By  Dr.  A.  H.  Ohmann-Dumesnil,  of  St.  Loais. 

Dtslocation  of  Sternum.  —  Eichet  notes  a  case  of  a  man, 
SBt.  62,  in  whom  the  second  piece  of  the  sternum  was  dislocated 
forwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  manubrium.  It  was 
caused  by  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  forcibly  flexing  the 
trunk.  This  accident  is  rare,  especially  in  so  old  a  subject,  as 
ossification  has  generally  taken  place  and  fractures  are  more 
common.  Eeduction  could  be  easily  accomplished,  but  not  main- 
tained.— Gazette  des  HSpitaux,  Nov.  25,  1879. 

Seoondart  Pnrumo-Thorax  following  the  Use  of  the  As- 
pirator.— At  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  M.  Bucquoy  read  an  ac- 
count of  two  cases  in  which  this  occurred  and  was  neither  due  to 
air  admitted  from  without,  nor  to  perforation  of  the  lung.  His 
opinion  is,  that  when  fluid  is  evacuated  by  the  aspirator,  the 
compressed  lung  does  not  always  expand  and  fill  up  the  vacuum. 
Then  the  gases  held  in  solution  in  the  effusion  perform  this  of- 
fice and  we  have  pneu mo-thorax.  M.  Lorreboullet  and  M.  Pen- 
nesson  confirm  this  opinion  and  all  agree  in  saying  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  with  such  a  case  is  not  suflScient  reason  to 
preclude  the  use  of  the  aspirator. — Ibid,  Nov.  27,  1879. 

Treatment  of  Lupus  bt  Linear  Soarifioations. — H.  Yidal 
has  reached  the  following  conclusions  on  the  subject :  1st.  The 
external  treatment  of  lupus  by  scarifications  is  the  least  painful, 
the  surest,  the  one  less  liable  to  returns,  and  finally,  the  best 
method  to  insure  good  results  as  far  as  cicatrization  is  concerned* 
2d.  It  is  applicable  to  all  varieties  of  lupus,  of  remarkable  effi- 
ciency in  ulcerated  and  non-ulcerated  tubercular  forms  and  in 
lupus  vorax,  though  not  quite  so  certain  in  the  erythematous 
form  or  in  that  connected  with  acn6. — France  Midicale,  Nov* 
22,  1879. 

Yasblinb  in  Gtnagoloqt. — Dr.  de  Dinetry  advises  the  use 
of  vaseline,  not  as  anything  new,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
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ject.  He  thinks  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  thing  to  lubricate  the 
finger,  speculum,  sound,  etc.  He  has  constantly  used  it  as  an 
application  to  the  cervix,  it  being  a  good  vehicle  for  carbolic 
acid,  iodine,  etc—Progr^s  Midical^  Nov.  29,  1879. 

CoNoiNiTAL  Absence  op  Yagina — Operation — ^Recovery. — 
Dr.  D.  Molliere  had  a  patient  at  the  hospital,  a  young  woman 
«t.  22,  normally  developed,  with  well  formed  breasts  and  a  fem- 
inine voice.  On  entering  the  hospital  Feb.  21,  1879,  she  related 
that  she  had  been  married  two  years.  Had  had  no  menstruation 
prior  to  marriage  (nor  subsequently).  Since  her  17th  year  she 
had  felt  violent  abdominal  pains,  syncope  and  swellings  in  the 
iliac  regions,  with  tumefactions  and  tenderness  of  the  breasts. 
These  phenomena  occurred  regularly  every  month  and  disap- 
peared  spontaneously.  The  pains  continued  after  marriage. 
All  attempts  at  coition  were  either  impractical  or  imperfect,  al- 
though her  sexual  desires  were  well  developed. 

On  examining  the  genital  region  the  labia  majora  and  mi- 
nora and  the  clitores  were  all  normal.  The  meatus  was  nor- 
mally situated,  but  immediately  below  it  there  was  no  vaginal 
orifice.  There  was  a  thick  perineum  2  cm.  wide,  separating  the 
meatus  from  the  verge  of  the  anus.  Exploration  per  rectum 
showed  the  presence  of  an  oblong  tumor,  situated  about  8  cms. 
above  the  margin  of  the  anus.  This  tumor  was  separated  from 
the  finger  but  by  the  rectal  walls  and  presented  a  conical  iofe- 
rior  extremity  of  the  size  and  density  of  the  cervix  uteri;  it  was 
<;ontinuou8  with  a  difi^use  tumefaction  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  A 
sound  in  the  bladder  touched  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  only 
indicated  the  presence  of  rectal  and  vesical  walls.  Six  days  be- 
fore the  expected  menstrual  rnolimon  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. The  patient,  fully  etherized,  was  placed  on  her  back 
with  the  thighs  widely  separated  and  fiexed.  A  sound  in  the 
-bladder  and  the  left  index  in  the  rectum  served  as  guides  whilst 
a  careful  dissection  was  made,  separating  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
from  that  of  the  bladder,  with  a  bistoury.  The  hemorrhage  was 
enormouA,  but  the  dissection  was  carried  on  up  to  the  uterus. 
-The  operator  might  have  gone  further  and  imitated  nature  more 
closely  by  producing  cul-de-sacs,  but  the  fear  of  lighting  up  a 
dangerous  pelvic  cellulitis,  deterred  him.  This  vagina  measured 
8  cms.  in  length  and  admitted  two  fingers.  It  was  kept  tented 
and  a  glass  tube  substituted  for  the  tent.    The  fifth  day  after  op« 
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eratiDg  an  abundant  inenstniation  took  place  withont  pain* 
From  this  time  a  rubber  rectal  sound,  having  about  the  size  of  a 
penis,  was  kept  in  the  vagina.  Several  menstruations  were  ob- 
served and  the  tumor  in  the  iliac  region  finally  disappeared  to- 
tall  j,  it  being,  no  doubt,  an  accumulation  of  menstrual  fluid. 

Unhappily,  the  author  observes,  this  woman's  husband  died 
before  the  physiological  value  of  the  operation  could  be  tested 
practically.  The  operation  was  somewhat  different  from  that 
pursued  by  Emmet,  in  so  far  as  the  disHCCtion  was  made  with  & 
bistoury,  for  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  simply  using  the 
finger.  Besides  the  imprisoned  menstrual  fluid  was  not  liberated 
but  allowed  to  disappear  by  absorption,  this  being  by  far  less 
dangerous.  The  recovery  in  the  case  was  rapid  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  fever. — Lyon  Midicalj  Nov.  30, 1879. 


PROM  THE  SPANISH. 


Dk.  a.  H.  Ohmann-Dumesnil,  Translator. 

Congenital  Opacities  of  the  Coenea. — Dr.  Fernandez  com- 
mences by  giving  a  case  cited  by  Tavignot.  It  was  a  child  set. 
18  months,  which  had  eyes  of  normal  shape  anl  size,  and  well 
marked  internal  strabismus.  The  left  cornea  was  opaque 
throughout  its  extent  with  the  exception  of  an  outer  zone,  from 
two  to  three  millimeters  in  width,  which  was  transparent.  In 
\  the  right  cornea  the  opacity  was  limited  to  the  central  part  and 

did  not  occupy  more  than  one-third.  There  were  no  signs  of 
blood  vessels  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  thickness  of  the  cor- 
nea; the  opacity  uniformly  diminished  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference.  The  eyelids  were  normal,  and  the  conjunctiva 
injected,  but  no  indications  of  purulent  ophthalmia  existed.  The 
iris  was  almost  entirely  wanting  in  both  eyes,  it  being  repre- 
sented by  a  narrow,  gray  band  at  the  circumference  of  the  cor- 
nea. Light  produced  no  contraction;  vision  existed  in  both 
eyes,  but  if  the  light  was  brilliant  there  was  fatigue,  photophobia 
and  sneezing.  The  parents  and  nurse  were  certain  that  the 
opacities  were  present  at  birth  and  that  there  never  were  symp- 
toms of  ophthalmia. 
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The  author's  observation  is  as  follows :  A  child,  native  of 
Cuba,  8Bt.  8  months,  was  brought  to  his  notice  May  4,  1879.  It 
had  a  good  constitution,  healthy  look  and  sound  parents ;  ic  had 
no  peculiarities  save  a  "cloud  in  the  right  eye/'  as  the  mother 
expressed  it  On  examining  the  eye,  a  leucoma  of  a  blneish 
white  color,  similar  to  those  observed  in  infants  who  have  suf- 
fered from  a  purulent  ophthalmia,  could  be  observed.  It  occu- 
pied more  than  the  inferior  two-thirds  of  the  cornea ;  the  pupil 
could  be  seen  pret^  distinctly.  The  father  stated  that  the 
^  cloud  "  had  been  decreasing.  The  diameter  of  the  right  cornea 
appeared  smaller  than  that  of  the  left.  On  palpation  no  differ- 
ence could  be  felt  between  them.  There  was  a  strabismus,  con- 
verging to  the  right,  but  less  accentuated  during  the  last  few 
months. 

D'Ammon  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  these  opacities  are  due 
to  a  change  in  development  in  the  fcetus.  Similar  views  are 
beld  by  Tavignot  and  Ph.  Steffan. 

The  author  believes  that  they  are  the  result  of  purulent  con- 
junctivitis, intra-uterine.  He  furthermore  thinks  that  an  impart 
tial  investigation  of  a  number  of  cases  will  confirm  his  views. — 
Cronica  Medico- Quirurgica  de  la  Mabana^  Nov.,  1879. 
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January  10, 1880. 
Da.  Williams  —  Without  wishing  to  recall  the  subject  that 
we  had  under  discussion  the  other  evening,  I  wish  to  express  my 
dissent  from  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Rumbold  at  the  last 
meeting.  The  hour  for  adjournment  arrived  so  that  I  could  not 
answer  him  then.  I  do  not  believe  his  position  in  his  last  state- 
ment 18  correct.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  go  to  the  profession  as  hav- 
ing my  apparent  approval.  His  statement  was  that  '<  It  is  impos- 
sible to  inflate  the  drum  cavity,  except  with  barely  sufficient  at- 
mosphere to  fill  it;  of^en  it  is  filled  with  atmosphere,  then  the 
sound  we  hear  by  inflating  it  is  only  the  sound  made  by  the  air 
striking  the  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  secondly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  anything  oui  of  the  drum  cavity."  These  are  the 
two  positions  that  he  took  in  his  last,  which  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  answer. 

Db.  Buhbold —  Provided  there  is  no  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani. 

Dr.  Williams —  Of  course,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  blow- 
ing a  constant  stream  of  air  into  the  drum  cavity  for  many  years, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Rumbold.  I 
am  satisfied,  sir^  I  can  blow  a  continuous  stream  of  air  into  the 
drum  cavity,  and  in  that  way  I  wash  out  the  drum  cavity  with 
atmosphere,  just  as  I  wash  out  the  external  ear  with  water.  I  do 
not  make  this  statement  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  but  to  ex- 
press dissent  to  said  statement.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  correct.  I 
hold  that  fluids  can  be  driven  out  of  the  drum  cavity  by  the  ac- 
tion of  air  driven  into  it  by  inflation.  I  think  I  have  frequently 
<iaused  partial  evacuation  of  the  drum  cavity  in  this  way. 

BokiteBshar's  Tr^atneiit  of  C«»saniptloii . 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ford  —  As  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  on  that 
point,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  hear  the  opinions  of  gentlemen 
assembled,  relative  to  the  prospects  of  Sokitansky's  new  treat- 
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ment  of  consumption.    There  is  something  very  profound  in  the 
idea;  it  is  peculiarly  interesting.     It  shows  there  is  considera- 
ble generalization  in  these  matters,  showing  we  have  at  4east 
reached  a  point  where  wo  generalize.    What  I  allude  to  is  the 
bronchi  being  washed  with  antiseptics.    Now  in  all  abscesses  of 
the  body,  whether  of  the  throat,  or  larynx  or  other  organs,  wo 
inject  fluids  to  affect  the  noxious  matter,  and  finally  use  anti- 
septic fluids,  powders,  or  matters  of  that  kind.     This  treatment 
was  prematurely  put  before  the  world  by  one  of  Rokitansky's 
pupils,  but  it  is  now  authoritatively  published  in  a  card  by  the 
author  of  the  treatment.    Here  we  find  after  phthisis,  the  tuber- 
cule  has  been  softened,  it  is  treated  like  any  other  disease  ;  like 
any  other  putrefaction  in  loco,  where  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
likely  to  be  affected.    Antiseptics  have  been  used  for  a  long 
time,  but  here  we  have  a  system  that  aims  exclusively  to  pro- 
duce evacuation  by  coughing,  expectoration,  repeated  expectora- 
tion, until  there  is  no  more  matter  to  evacuate.    That  is  inter- 
esting and  profound  in  every  phase  of  its  subject.  We  have  long 
believed  in  improved  nutrition,  tonics,  exercise  in  the  open  air^ 
and  on  those  points  Eokitansky  insists,  but  it  is  the  first  time  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  that  anything  like  such  thorough 
evacuation  or  washing  has  been  proposed.     On  the  contrary^ 
remedies  have  been  suggested  for  preventing  coughing,  instead 
of  one  that  causes  the  filling  of  the  tubes  with   fluids.     This 
method  is  analogous  to  others  now  in  use,  as  when  a  slightly 
irritant  fluid  is  used  to  produce  exudation;  it  is  done  sometimes 
by  inhalation.     It  is  intended  in  this  way  to  cause  removal  from 
the  air  passages  of  substances  that  were  poisoning  the  entire 
economy. 

Dr.  W.  Porter —  This  is  an  interesting  subject.  It  has  been 
persistently  brought  before  us  in  medical  literature,  and  no  sub- 
ject that  I  have  ever  looked  into,  has  more  firmly  impressed  mo 
with  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  "  Be  not  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine."  The  younger  Eokitansky  has  been  experi- 
menting for  sometime,  and  a  revival  of  his  notions  has  been  re-  • 
cently  instituted  in  Vienna.  Now  some  of  the  medical  journals 
of  Germany  are  calling  the  whole  thing  in  question.  I  have  been 
using  this  method  before  it  was  published  in  the  medical  journals. 
Not  that  I  suggested  it  myself,  but  I  received  advices  from  old 
clinical  friends  in  Vienna.    Bokitansky  does  not  claim  it  is  a. 
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care  for  phthisis.  Phthisis,  as  pathologically  understood,  is  not 
a  disease  beginning  and  ending  in  the  lungs,  but  it  is  a  disease 
beginning  in  ihe  system.  It  is  a  diathesis  localized  in  the  lungs. 
This  is  aside  from  the  question,  though  bearing  on  it.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  quacks  to  resort  to  inhalation,  and  by  pre- 
venting the  absorption  of  poisonous  matter,  relieve  the  patient 
for  a  time  and  pronounce  a  cure.  I  think  some  good  may  be  done 
by  this  method.  I  have  had  several  interesting  cases  where  I 
have  used  benzoate  of  soda  as  an  antiseptic.  There  is  another 
interesting  feature  in  this  matter  of  inhalation,  and  that  is  the 
mechanical  effect.  The  effort  to  inflate  the  chest  and  contract- 
ing it  again,  becomes  an  important  factor.  They  have  not  only 
the  therapeautic  effect  of  the  drug,  but  a  mechanical  beneficial 
action.  I  have  now  fourteen  carefully  selected  cases,  in  which  I 
use  benzoate  of  soda,  which  I  will  report  after  awhile.  In  three 
of  these  cases,  averaging  six  weeks  each,  I  have  had  favorable 
results.  In  others  I  have  had  none,  though  they  are  all  more 
recent.  If  I  can  judge  from  a  short  experience  it  is  an  addition 
to,  but  cannot  wholly  constitute  the  treatment. 

De.  Ford  —  I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  method 
Bokitansky  adopts,  and  would  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
use  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  almost  everything  has  been  empirical  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Benzoate  of  soda  is  not  a  specific 
in  phthisis.  I  do  not  believe  in  specifics,  whether  we  instance 
mercury  in  syphilis  or  quinine  in  intermittent  fever.  He  insists 
on  deep  inspirations,  so  that  the  patient  shall  cough,  shall  spit 
until  he  spits  it  up.  The  lungs  thus  may  be  washed  out,  and  an 
antiseptic  agent  put  into  it.  Benzoate  of  soda  is  a  remarkable 
antiseptic.  There  is  no  more  powerful  antiseptic  in  the  whole 
range  of  medicine,  and  it  is  one  of  the  least  irritant. 

m 

t 

Da.  EuMBOLD  —  I  see  that  Dr.  Ford  is  struck  with  this 
method ;  not  so  much  with  the  remedy,  as  with  the  method  or 
idea  of  evacuating  the  lungs  of  morbid  secretion,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  causes  irritation.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  if  the  diseased  lung  could  be  freed  of  this  secretion,  it  would 
result  in  great  benefit  to  the  patient,  but  to  attain  this  result  it 
must  be  done  by  a  means  that  will  not  cause  irritation.  I  doubt 
if  the  method  mentioned  will  prove  beneficial,  because  of  the 
irritation  following  its  use.    When  this  method  was  first  an- 
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nouncedy  I  tried  it  for  a  short  time  on  a  few  patients.  I  did  not 
have  much  faith  in  it;  may  be  that  was  the  reason  it  did  not 
benefit  my  patients.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  because  of  the  excessive 
and  continued  coughing  that  is  required  to  free  the  lungs.  This 
excessive  exertion  of  a  diseased  organ  must  produce  as  much 
harm  by  the  irritation  as  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  muco-purulent  secretion.  The  patients  that  will  be 
benefited  by  the  method  are  the  kind  that  will  readily,  without 
bad  effect,  absorb  the  pus  that  is  not  expectorated  on  usual  exer- 
tion, if  they  are  fed  on  Cod  Liver  Oil,  given  freely  of  quinine. 
Those  patients  that  are  not  benefited  by  these  two  agents,  aided 
by  proper  hygienic  measures,  will  not  be  helped  by  this  exhaust- 
ing, irritating  method.  While  I  am  certain  that  this  method  will 
not  be  successful,  yet  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  idea  of  cleansing 
an  inflamed  lung,  that  is  almost  full  of  irritating  muco-purulent 
secretion,  is  a  good  one,  and  if  we  could  employ  l^ome  means  of  a 
mild  nature  to  j)erform  this,  as  we  do  the  nasal  and  aural  cavi- 
ties, great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  it.  Even  that  alone 
would  cure  many  cases. 

Db.  G.  Hurt  —  As  an  antiseptic  I  have  no  doubt  that  benzo- 
ate  of  soda  would  be  as  useful,  especially  by  inhalation,  by  va- 
porization into  the  lungs  as  almost  any  other  remedy  of  that 
class.  But  to  assume  that  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  curable  by  the 
mechanical  action  produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  local  remedy 
of  that  kind  is,  I  think,  a  hazardous  assumption  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  I  doubt  its  success  when  properly  tested.  There  is  scarcely  a 
case,  perhaps,  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  that  has  advanced  so  far  as 
to  terminate  in  suppuration,  that  is  not  attended  with  more  or 
less  inflammatory  action.  We  generally  find  that  where  we  have 
inflammation  experience  has  ta^ight  us  that  rest  is  the  better 
treatment.  It  is  barely  possible  we  may  find  cases  in  which 
some  slight  degree  of  mechanical  irritation  ma}'^  do  some  good^ 
but  as  a  rule  I  think  it  would  be  contraindicated,  and  would  only 
be  applicable  to  exceptional  cases. 

Dr.  Ford  —  Recollect  that  wherever  pus  remains  in  the  sys- 
tem, we  are  bound  to  have  constitutional  symptoms,  wasting  and 
pyema.  Fever  in  the  parametic  abscess  is  a  slowly  formed 
pyema,  due  to  the  absorption  of  pus  in  that  locality.  Some 
symptoms  of  phthisis  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  absorption 
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of  pus.  It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  pus  can  remain  in  con- 
tact with  lung  substance  and  produce  no  harm.  It  is  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  medicine.  I  maintain  that  the  ideas  Roki- 
tansky  has  put  forth,  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  pus,  harsh 
though  they  may  seem,  will  be  deemed  less  harsh  in  future,  when 
men  know  how  to  use  them.  The  suggestion  strikes  me  as  a 
valuable  improvement.  It  ranges  under  the  heads  of  evacua- 
tion, washing  and  the  use  of  antiseptic  fluid. 

Dr.  Johnston  —  If  pulmonary  consumption  is  the  result  of 
local  irritation  and  the  absorption  of  matter  thereafter,  then  if 
we  remove  the  cause  the  disease  will  cease.  This  brings  us  ta 
the  old  doctrine  which  was  current  a  hundred  years  ago.  When 
I  entered  the  profession  I  was  informed  that  pulverized  stone^ 
the  product  of  scissors  grinding,  etc.,  entered  the  lung  and  caused 
irritation,  then  we  had  pus.  lou  can  inject  normal  pus  in  the 
blood  and  no  bad  consequences  follow.  In  a  work  by  the  two* 
Williams  it  is  laid  down  that  consumption  is  caused  by  a  vitiated 
condition  of  the  circulatory  system,  resulting  in  an  inflammatioa 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung,  termed  by  him  interstitial 
consumption.  But  we  have  another  form  of  consumption  that  is 
hereditary  consumption.  Here  is  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood.  There  is  a  softening  in  the  center  of  the  tubercle 
which  you  have  often  seen  when  you  enter  the  lung.  When 
that  is  the  case  behzoate  of  soda  will  fail.  You  must  strike  at  it 
in  another  way.  The  digestive  powers  are  first  affected  hy  the- 
disease.  The  remedy  is,  to  give  roast  beef  and  rich  food,  if  na- 
ture will  take  it;  plenty  of  oxygen.  It  would  be  much  better 
than  benzoate  of  soda,  carbolic  acid,  and  those  remedies  that  have 
been  mentioned  here  to-night.  We  must  go  beyond  the  surface^, 
and  use  such  remedies  as  will  equalize  the  circulation,  encourage 
the  action  of  the  skin  and  bowel,  and  remove  the  cause.  With- 
out removing  the  cause  we  will  inevitably  fail  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease. Years  ago  it  was  announced  that  alcohol  would  cure  con- 
sumption. These  specifics  have  all  failed^  and  I  believe  will 
continue  to  fail. 
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A  Plea  for  Consumptives.    By  S.  E.  Mumford,  M.  D.,  of  Prince- 
ton, Ind. 

A  family  that  shows  no  trace  of  pulmonary  consumption  in 
its  history,  must  be  rare  indeed.  The  physician  in  active  work 
meets  with  cases,  in  some  stage  of  progress,  with  almost  every 
daily  round.  In  New  England  it  occasions  about  one  sixth  of 
the  mortality.  The  death  rate  from  this  cause  will  steadily  grow 
with  us,  no  doubt,  as  our  population  increases. 

A  disease  so  destructive  of  human  life  should  challenge  the 
best  efforts  of  the  medical  profession  to  stay  its  ravages.  But 
there  is  an  evident  apathy  with  medical  men  regarding  this  af- 
fection— a  degree  of  indifference  that  needs  arrest,  if  we  seek  a 
solution,  it  lies  no  doubt,  in  the  unpromising  future  of  this  class 
of  cases  in  general.  But  is  this  hopeless  view  of  the  disease 
and  consequent  apathetic  deportment  of  many  in  the  profession 
toward  it  wholly  warrantable  ? 

Flint  has  recently  announced  as  his  conviction  that  the  dis- 
ease is  self-limited,  and  tends  to  recovery.  After  many  years  of 
careful  notice  of  phthisical  cases  one  cannot  fail  to  note,  now  and 
then,  great  results  from  treatment,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  •with 
those  experienced  in  its  management,  that  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  individual  cases,  in  alleviating,  in  slaying  progress, 
and  not  as  infrequently  as  some  suppose,  in  working  permanent 
cures  by  a  proper  medical  and  hygienic  conduct  of  phthisical  peo- 
ple. The  belief,  unfortunately  too  general,  that  recovery  from 
the  disease  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  spontaneity,  is  as  pernicious 
in  its  influence  as  it  is  erroneous  in  its  teaching.  The  same  doc- 
trine could,  in  the  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  a  restoration  to 
health  from  any  departure  therefrom.  What  would  bec*ome  then 
of  the  science  of  medicine  and  all  its  gloried  functions  ? 

Niemeyer,  under  the  head  of  Treatment,  says :  "The  chief 
point,  under  all  circumstances,  is  that  the  patients,  wherever 
they  may  be,  live  prudently  and  be  under  the  care  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  firm  physician,"  which  is  an  emphatic  endorsement, 
certainly,  of  the  doctrine  that  medical  interference  is  of  conse- 
quence here. 
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The  foundation  upon  which  mu8t  rest  the  proper  and  suc- 
cessful management  of  all  ela86\?s  of  consumptives  is  physical 
diagnosis.  It  is  evident  that  there  in  much  neglect  in  this  direc- 
tion, especially  in  the  early  history  of  suspected  cases,  just 
when  we  most  need  to  understand  what  is  to  he  dealt  with.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  the  proper  conduct  of  this  disease  by  no 
means  implies  energetic  medication,  but  as  a  rule,  prove  the  re- 
verse to  this.  Now  suppose  we  mistake  one  case  in  the  outset, 
the  result,  nine  times  out  often,  will  be  an  active  and  injurious 
drugging  of  the  patient.  After  cases  have  so  far  advanced  as  to 
require  no  professional  acumen  in  diagnosis,  the  time  has  most 
likely  passed  when  our  services  can  accomplish  anything.  This 
neglect,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  is  from  carelessness  or  indif- 
ference, as  has  been  suggested,  and  not  that  one  claiming  to  be  a 
general  practitioner  of  medicine  has  not  the  requisite  knowledge. 
The  principles  upon  which  physical  diagnosis  rest  are  so  simple, 
and  the  phenomena  elicited  in  the  procedure  so  easily  under- 
stood, that  to  be  ignorant  in  this  direction  'is  wholly  inexcus- 
able. At  least  a  iair  degree  of  discrimination  in  this  work  is 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

An  average  examination  is  something  like  this:  ''Our patient 
is  questioned  as  to  cough,  pain,  expectoration,  and  other  points 
in  the  history  of  the  case.  The  ear  is  laid  at  a  few  points  over 
the  chesty  with  a  mass  of  clothing  intervening;  the  chest  wails 
are  thumped  here  and  there,  and  the  examination  is  completed. 
Now  if  the  case  be  in  its  infancy,  we  are  after  such  an  investi- 
gation sure  to  say  to  the  subject  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  fear 
lung  trouble,  for  it  is  rather  agreeable  to  impart  such  information, 
and  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  patient,  who  has  been  living 
between  hope  and  fear  to  be  so  advised.  But  a  day  will  come 
when  that  mistaken  judgment  will  react  unpleasantly  to  both 
patient  and  physician.  It  should  be  made  an  invariable  rule  to 
examine  at  length  and  with  very  great  care  all  suspected  cases, 
when  they  first  present  themselves.  Without  presuming  to  in- 
struct this  learned  body  of  medical  men  in  the  details  of  ph^^sical 
diagnosis,  I  will  mention  two  features  in  the  procedure,  which 
are  of  great  importance,  one  as  an  inceniive  to  the  physician 
and  the  other  to  the  patient:  First,  when  prudence  and  decorum 
will  allow,  the  chest  should  bo  wholly  uncovered  to  the  waist. 
The  patient  thus  stripped  and  standing  before  us,  the  investiga- 
tion is  easily  made,  and  one  will  hardly  stop  short  of  a  complete 
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•overhauling.  If  only  the  upper  portions  of  the  chest  are.  ex- 
posed and  examined,  a  diseased  lower  lobe,  and  this  is  known  to 
be  exceptionally  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  may  escape  de- 
tection. Second,  let  the  examination  be  made,  if  possible,  with 
no  intimation  from  the  patient  as  to  his  idea  of  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  These  patients  usually  know  of  some  feature,  pain, 
Tiles  that  they  feel  on  inspiration,  or  inability  to  lie  on  one  side, 
that  suggest  to  them  the  location  of  the  disease.  Now,  if  afler 
:an  examination  made  with  care,  we  point  out  a  locality  that  cor- 
responds with  the  patients'  experiences  and  suspicions,  we  carry 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  ailing  one,  as  to  our  ability  to  de- 
tect and  locate  the  disease,  and  thereby  secure  confidence,  a  mat- 
ter invaluable  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case. 

A  practice  which  is  wrong  and  rather  general,  is  the  decep- 
tion of  patients  as  to  their  condition,  when  it  is  discovered  that 
a  lung  trouble  exists.  I  noticed  a  few  years  since  in  a  discussion 
in  a  medical  bodj',  now  forgotten,  concerning  the  duties  of  phy- 
sicians toward  all  hopeless  cases  of  disease,  that  a  number  fa- 
vored withholding  from  the  patient  his  condition  as  being  con- 
servative. It  was  to  their  minds  the  physician's  work  to  pro- 
long life  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  do  so,  deceive,  if  nec- 
essary, to  the  last  moment.  This  plan  in  a  general  way  is  of 
questionable  propriety,  yet  in  exceptional  cases  probably  allow- 
able. But  as  to  the  deceptive  policy  toward  consumptives,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  harmful.  Of  course  there  must  be  good  judgment 
and  nice  discrimination  in  this  matter,  but  the  physician,  who,  as 
a  rule,  makes  no  concealment  at  his  first  interview,  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  full  understanding  between  himself  and  his  pa- 
tient ever  afterward.  And  if  such  patient  seek  for,  and  find  one 
lo  give  a  more  cheerful  medic-al  opinion,  as  frequently  occurs,  he 
isoon  learns  that  it  is  safer  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  the 
Ability  to  properly  interpret  his  case,  and  the  candor  to  advise 
iim  of  his  real  condition.  To  inform  a  phthisical  patient 
guardedly  and  freely  as  to  his  disease,  does  not  in  the  least  lessen 
lis  chances  for  improvement.  On  the  other  hand  the  mind  is 
«piore  at  rest,  the  patient  being  in  possession  of  at  least  as  much 
Information  concerning  his  condition  as  those  around  him,  is 
fortified  against  daily  hints  that  would  otherwise  confront  and 
annoy  him. 

'    A  Case:  A  young  man  had  moderate  manifestations  of  lung 
< disease  for  two  years.   During  this  time  he  had  consulted  numer 
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oas  physicians,  quacks  and  regulars,  and  had  by  all  been  advised 
that  he  had  no  lung  disease,  although  his  symptomHall  this  time 
were  such  as  to  lead  his  parents  to  suspect  the  existence  of  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs.  The  various  diagnoses  were,  ^'Indijes- 
lion,"  "  Disease  of  the  liver,"  "Catarrh  of  the  throat"  and  "  Bron- 
chitis." It  was  reserved  for  a  homeopath  to  diagnose  typhoid 
fever,  during  the  last  stage,  visiting  twice  a  day  for  weeks.  I 
culled  to  see  him  two  weeks  before  his  death.  I  found  an  ex- 
amination of  his  chest  to  be  exceedingly  offensive  to  him.  He 
told  me  in  sharp  terms  that  he  had  no  trouble  with  his  lungs. 
His  will  power  at  this  late  day  was  gone,  and  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve anything  I  hud  to  say  to  him.  He  died  most  wretchedly 
deceived  to  the  last  by  the  erroneous  statements  of  his  medical 
advisers.  Had  this  young  man  been  fairly  dealt  with,  this  men- 
tal unrest  at  the  last  moment,  as  an  overflowing  cup  of  bitter- 
ness, would  have  been  spared  both  himself  and  friends. 

Another  Case:  A  young  man  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion came  to  m^^  office,  giving  this  history :  For  two  years  he  had 
been  coughing,  but  had  used  only  patent  medicines,  until  about 
two  months  before  this,  when  he  had  consulted  a  physician,  who 
told  him  that  ''from  his  throat  down  he  was  as  sound  as  any 
man."  He  was  told  that  as  soon  as  the  hoarseness  and  throat 
trouble  could  be  relieved  he  would  be  well.  The  treatment  was 
inaugurated  by  giving  him  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  use  as  a  gargle.  I  found  the  entire  buccal  membrane  int^rsely 
red  and  very  tender,  as  a  result  of  this  diabolical  wash.  Unroll- 
ing a  muffler  from  his  throat,  a  large  ugly  blistered  surface  was 
discovered.  Here  was  torture  to  a  dying  man,  and  torture  that 
no  doubt  helped  him  die. 

These  cases  are  fairly  illustrative  of  the  way  consumptives 
fall  all  around  us.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  know  that  the  reg- 
ular profession  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  true  that  the  long  list  of  unclassified  quacks  of  all  shades, 
and  every  degree  of  ignorance  abound,  and  prey  ruthless- 
ly upon  these  unfortunate  sick.  But  it  is  true  also,  that 
many  in  our  own  ranks,  who  are  competent  and  useful 
in  general  work,  are  in  the  particular  of  physical  diagno- 
sis singularly  defective.  The  consequence  of  this  shortcom- 
ing is,  that  the  early  phenomena  in  scores  and  hundreds  of 
phthisical  cases  are  not  appreciated.  The  management  of  such 
cases  will  be  as  bad  as  the  diagnosis  has  been  faulty.    It  must  be 
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remembered  that  physical  signs  do  not  always  have  eomple- 
mental  rational  symptoms.  There  may  be  absence  of  pain^cougb, 
and  indeed  expectoration,  and  yet  the  disintegration  of  the  lung 
tissue  go  steadily  forward. 

In  Dickson's  practice  is  the  following:  "I  attended  in  the  last 
weeks  of  his  life  a  literary  gentleman,  whose  physicians  had 
treated  him  for  chronic  hepatitis  and  diarrhoea.  Ho  had  labored 
under  no  dyspnoea  and  almost  no  cough.  In  complying  with  his 
request  that  his  body  be  examine4  post  mortem,  we  found  his 
liver  little,  if  not  at  all  affected,  and  his  lungs  full  of  tuberculous 
matter,  and  much  disorganized.  This  "  literary  gentleman  "  had 
no  doubt  selected  scholarly  physicians,  but  they  made  a  record 
of  total  ignorance  of  physical  signs  in  this  case. 

It  is  neither  unjust  or  extravagant  to  say  that  of  all  the 
sick,  none  fare  so  badly  in  the  hands  of  medical  men  as  con- 
sumptives. Toward  this  large  class  of  suflFerers  there  is  sadly 
needed  a  quickening  of  the  conscience  of  the  profession  as  to  its 
duty.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  near  by  when  men  who  are 
protected  by  the  doctorate,  and  who  are  the  fellows  of  our  medi- 
cal societies,  will  watch  with  interest  their  phthisical  patients, 
and  will  cease  to  talk  of  "dyspepsia,"  "bronchial  irritation,"  and 
"disease  of  the  liver,"  when  unconsciously  treating  pulmonary 
consumption  in  its  closing  stages.  Let  us  leave  such  blunderings 
to  the  quacks. 
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A  Clinioal  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System^ 
By  M.  Rosenthal,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, Rt  Vienna.  With  a  Preface  by  M.  Charcot.  Translated 
by  T.  Putzel,  M.  D.     Vol.  II.,  pp.  200,  8vo. 

We  presume  this  volume  completes  the  book,  though  it  is  no- 
where so  stated;  at  any  rate  it  renders  the  book  very  complete, 
and  compels  us  to  retract  much  that  we  said  of  its  deficiencies  in 
noticing  the  first  volume,  which  the  publishers  unfortunately  pre-  - 
sented  to  the  medical  public  as  though  it  were  a  completed  book, 
the  title  page  of  the  first  volume  not  being  indicated  as  Number 
one,  and  having  no  reference  to  the  second,  very  interesting,  vol- 
ume before  us. 

In  this  number  the  diseases  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  hysteria  and  its  concomitant  nervous  disorders,  the 
spasmodic  cerebral  and  spinal  neuroses,  the  neurosy  associated 
with  tremor  and  disorders  of  coordination,  the  toxic  and  sexual 
vaso-raotor  trophic,  neuroses,  and  diseases  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  system,  are  well  diHCussed  and  portrayed. 

The  chapters  are  all  tersely  written  and  present  much  in  suf- 
ficiently small  space.  But  little  exception  can  be  reasonably 
taken  to  the  view  expressed  in  the  volume  before  us.  Where 
dissent  might  be  ofi<ered  the  questions  are  still  subjudici  in  the 
professional  mind. 

The  second  volume  largely  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the 
first,  and  the  completed  book  makes  a  treatise  which  may  be^ 
profitably  consulted  upon  almost  any  subject  in  neurology,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  rapid  advance  in  this  department 
of  medicine,  since  even  the  French  edition  appeared  in  1878. 

To  keep  pace  with  which,  whatever  books  we  read,  the  Peri- 
odical Medical  Literature  must  be  constantly  read. 

C.  H.  Hughes. 

Paracentesis  of  the  Pericardium.  A  Consideration  of  the  Sur- 
gical Treatment  of  Pericardial  Effusions.  By  John  B.  Ro- 
berts, A.  M.  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Anatomy,  Etc.,  Etc.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  pp.  98,  8vo. 

This  is  a  monograph  on  a  very  important  surgical  procedure. 
Its  raisonde'tre,  the  author  informs  us  in  the  preface,  is  the  fact 
that  ''There  is  no  volume  published,  and  very  little  contained  in 
^he  text  books,  on  this  subject. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  proper,  he  first  devotes  a- 
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chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  that  ^ive  rise  to 
the  pericardial  effusions  during  life, and  mentions  as  such,  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium;  diseases  which  lead  to  a  transudation 
of  the  blood  elements  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  into  the  vari- 
ous cavities  of  the  body  (hepatic,  renal  and  perhaps  even  cardiac 
aflPections);  intra-thoracic  growths  by  instituting  inflammatory 
processes  by  reason  of  their  contiguity  to  the  pericardium,  or  on 
account  of  emptying  their  contents  into  the  sac,  or  by  interfer- 
ence with  the  neighboring  circulation  due  to  pressure;  and  finally, 
an  abscess  or  an  empyema,  which  may  find  its  way  into  the  peri- 
cardium. The  character  of  the  fluid  varies  with  the  cause  which 
induces  its  presence.  The  amount  of  the  effusion,  although  not 
a  certain  guide  for  the  coui-se  to  be  pursued,  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  for  upon  it  and  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon 
its  surroundings  depends  the  proprie'ly  of  tapping.  The  latter, 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pericardial  effusions,  the  differential 
diagnosis  and  the  prognosis  are  discussed  in  the  second  chapter. 
The  prognosis  is  most  favorable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  exu- 
dation is  sero-flbrinous  and  of  small  amount;  but  if  the  sac  con- 
tains many  ounces  of  fluid  the  absorbents  will  probably  be  una- 
ble to  deal  with  it,  the  pericardium  will  become  more  and  more 
distended,  and  the  fluid  in  time  purulent,  in  which  case  only  a 
surgical  operation  can  give  relief.  Even  should  there  be  a  spon- 
taneous evacuation  and  a  fistula  be  produced,  the  patient  is  likely 
to  die  from  exhaustion.  In  non-inflammatory  transudations  the 
prognosis  is  bad,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  cause  and  in  the 
hemorrhagic  form  the  outlook  is  also  exceedingly  unfavorable 
on  account  of  the  important  blood  changes  (purpura,  scorbutus), 
to  which  it  is  due,  and  which  are  inconsistent  with  rapid  restora- 
tion of  health,  yet  our  author  considers  such  cases  more  amena- 
ble to  treatment  alone  than  those  in  which  pus  fills  the  sac,  and 
in  the  latter  he  advises  tapping  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
before  the  surrounding  structures  suffer  from  the  pathological 
processes  going  on  within  the  pericardial  membrane. 

The  treatment,  with  which  the  third  chapter  deals,  he  di- 
vides into  medical  and  surgical.  When  therapeutic  measures 
fail,  we  must  have  recourse  to  operative  measures;  when  we  have 
-exhausted  our  medical  armamentarium  in  cases  of  dropsy  of  the 
pleura,  peritoneum,  etc.,  we  decide  that  that  which  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed must  be  removed  by  tapping.  The  same  reasoning  is  ap- 
plied by  our  author  to  pericardial  effusions,  and  he  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  results  obtained  by  those  who  possessed  sufficient 
t^ourage  to  perform  paracentesis  in  suitable  cases  warrant  the 
conclusion. 

After  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  operation,  which  was  pro- 
posed in  1649  by  Kiolan,  and  a  very  minute  description  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned,  the  indications  for  tapping  are 
formulated  thus:  "  Whenever  the  effusion,  whether  it  be  serum, 
pus  or  blood,  accumulates  so  rapidly,  or  in  such  quantity  that 
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it  threatens  to  destroy  life  and  refases  to  undergo  absorption  by 
ordinary  treatment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  attendant  to  tap  the 
distended  sac/' 

Chapter  fourth  treats  of  the  methods  of  operating.  Prefer- 
•enee  is  given  to  aspiration  with  Potain's  aspirator,  to  which  is 
attached  an  aspirating  trocar  of  the  author's  own  design,  for 
which  he  claims  that  it  is  innocuous  to  the  heart,  and  that  its 
•curved  extremity  allows  suction  to  bo  exerted  to  a  considemble 
extent  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  pericardial  sac.  It  consists  of  a 
Hsmall,  needle-pointed  cylinder,  within  which  slides  a  canula  at- 
•tached  to  the  air  pump.  The  canula  at  the  end  is  made  flexible 
by  a  spiral,  and  when  it  is  thrust  out  beyond  the  end  of  the 
needle,  it  curves  downward;  but  when  it  is  pulled  backwards 
•the  end  becomes  straight  and  is  entirely  concealed  within  the 
outer  puncturing  needle.  The  canula  is  pierced  with  a  hole,  and 
has  two  fenestras  to  give  exit  to  the  liquid. 

So  long  as  the  pericardial  contents  do  not  become  purulent 
fee. does  not  favor  the  injections  of  fluids,  after  aspiration  with 
the  idea  of  modifying  the  secreting  surlaces  or  of  inducing  adhe- 
sions of  the  layers  of  pericardium.  In  purulent  pericarditis  he 
advises  injection  and  washing  out  of  the  cavity  with  carbolic  so- 
lutions, and  if  repeated  tapping  becomes  necessary  irom  the 
rapid  secretion  of  pus,  causing  imminent  danger,  he  lavors 
an  opening  to  secure  permanent  drainage. 

"The  point  of  puncture"  he  discusses  at  some  length,  care- 
fully weighing  all  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  difler- 
ent  localities,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  pericardium 
can  be  entered  with  the  least  danger  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space 
nearer  the  rib  below  than  that  above,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring 
the  intercostal  artery,  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line  of  the  sternum. 

The  dangers  of  the  operation  are,  wounding  the  pleura  and 
the  diaphi*agm,  haemorrhage  from  wounding  the  internal  mam- 
mary arterj'^  and  the  possibility  of  striking  the  heart,  and  perhaps 
entering  the  cavity  of  the  heart.  The  risk  of  heemorrhago  from 
the  mamary  artery  is  little,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  selecting 
the  point  of  puncture,  and  the  point  selected  by  the  author,  we 
.are  told,  precludes  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  vessel.  Even 
in  experienced  hands  (Roger,  Baizean,  Hulke,)  the  trocar  has 
been  thrusted  into  the  substance  and  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  al- 
though no  great  fatality  seems  to  attend  this  accident,  it  is  one  to 
be  avoided  with  scrupulous  care.  Death  from  the  operation  it- 
self is  of  such  rare  occurrence  that  but  one  case  has  been  re- 
•corded. 

The  various  objections  urged  against  the  operation  are  next 
taken  up  seriatim  and  answered,  after  which  a  concise  but  com- 
3)lete  resume  is  given  of  the  steps  to  be  pursued  in  the  manage- 
ment of  complications  that  may  exist  as  causes  or  results  of  the 
effusion  in  the  pericardial  cavity. 
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Chapter  sixth  contains  a  table  of  sixty  eases,  collected  from 
various  sources,  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed.  Of 
these  forty-three  were  males,  twelve  females,  and  in  five  cases 
the  sex  is  not  mentioned.  In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  patients 
it  appears  that  twenty  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  twenty- 
five  over  twenty  years,  and  those  whose  age  was  not  given,  num- 
bered fifteen.  The  recoveries  were  twenty -four  or  forty  per 
cent.,  certainly  a  very  good  average,  when  the  almost  always 
fatal  result  of  expectant  treatment  is  remembered.  The  mortali- 
ty of  sixty  per  cent,  is  inclusive  of  all  cases  found  on  record,  but 
very  many  of  the  patients  had  serious  diseases  complicating  the 
pericardial  effusion;  of  the  thirty-six  who  died,  only  five  suffered 
from  uncomplicated  pericardial  effusion. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  adoption  of  paracentesis 
of  the  pericardium  into  the  family  of  accepted  surgical  proced- 
ures, and  Billroth  would  not  now  characterize  the  operation  as  a 
prostitution  of  surgical  skill  or  speak  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
surgical  frivolity. 

A  complete  index  closes  this  instructive  little  volume,  which 
should  be  read  by  every  on'i  who  is  desirous  of  being  abreast 
with  the  most  advanced  and  perfected  methods  of  relieving  hu- 
man suffering.  F.  J.  Lutz. 

A  System  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.  D., 
late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  be  completed  in  three  large  and  handsome  royal  octavo 
volumes,  containing  in  all  about  three  thousand  clearly 
printed  double  columed  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
[Philadelphia:    Henry  C.  Lea.] 

Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine  is  justly  considered  the  most 
popular  work  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  English  language.  We  have  received  the  first  of  the  three 
volumes.  This  volume  treats  of  general  diseases  and  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system.  Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  edition  of  this  book.  The  contributor  to 
this  work  are  gentlemen  of  well-known  reputation  on  both  sided 
of  the  Atlantic.  Each  individual  has  striven  U)  make  his  part  of 
the  work  as  practical  as  possible,  and  the  information  contained 
is  such  as  is  needed  by  the  busy  practitioner.  The  pages  are 
printed  in  double  column,  and  although  the  type  is  small,  the 
shortness  of  the  lines  makes  it  easy  to  follow  the  text. 
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Photographic  Illustrations  of  Skin  Diseases.  By  George 
Henry  Fox,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Complete  in  twelve  parts;  48  colored 
plates,  taken  from  life.  [New  York :  B.  B.  Treat,  No.  805  Broad- 
way.] 

Part  I  we  have  not  received. 

Part  II  contains  Keloid,  Eosacea,  Psoriasis,  Nummulata,  Ich- 
thyosis simplex. 

Part  III  contains  Fibroma  Pendulum,  Yaricella,  Zoster  Pec- 
toralii*,  ZoHter  Lumbal  is,  Eczema  universale. 

Part  IV  contains  Leucoderma,  Chromophytosis,  Favus  Capi- 
tis, Favus  Corporis,  Eczema  Cruris. 

Part  V  contains  Eczema  Infantile,  Eczema  Papulosum.  Ec- 
zema Icborosum,  Eczema  PustuloHum,  Eczema  Squamosum. 

Part  YI  contains  Eczema  Barbse,  Eczema  Manum,  Eczema  E. 
Venis  Yaricosis,  Ulcus  Yaricosum,  Psoriasis  Annulata. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By 
W.  S.  Playfair,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  Third  American  edition,  re- 
Tised  and  corrected  by  the  author,  with  notes  and  additions  by 
Eobert  P.  Harris,  M.  t>.  With  two  plates  and  one  hundred  and 
«ighty-three  illustrations.     [Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea.  1880.] 

The  Medical  Eecord  Yisiting  List  or  Physician's  Diary  for 
1880.     [New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co.] 

C.  C.  Pease,  agent  for  Western  Branch,  St.  Louis. 

A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  W.  Fairlie  Clarke, 
M.  D.  (Oxon.),  F.  R.  C.  S.  Third  edition,  revised,  enlarged  and 
illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  engravings  on  wood. 
[New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1880.] 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Delivered 
M  La  Saltp^tri^re.  By  J.  M.  Charcot.  Translated  from  the 
second  edition  by  George  Sigerson,  M.  D.,  M.  Ch.  With  illus- 
trations; pp.  271,  8  vo.     [Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.     1879.] 

For  sale  by  the  St.  Louis  Book  and  News  Co. 

A  Text  Book  of  Physiology.  By  M.  Foster,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
F.  E.  S.  With  illustrations;  third  edition,  revised;  pp.  220,  8  vo. 
[London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1879,] 

For  sale  by  the  Hildreth  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Surgery.  By  H.  H.  Toland,  M.  D, 
Second  edition,  illustrated  ;  pp.  520,  8  vo.  [Philadelphia  :  Lind- 
say, Blakiston  &  Co.     1879.] 

For  sale  by  the  Hildreth  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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New  Instruments. 
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A  Double  Canulatsd  Needle.*    By  D.  A.  Currie,  M.  D.,  Engle- 

wood,  N.  J. 


Fig.  4. 

This  is  a  new  instrument;  it  is  of  very  simple  construction,, 
consisting  of  two  hdllow,  curved  needles,  wiih  beveled  points, 
and  handles  attached,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  upper  illuntration  in 
the  abov'o  woodcut,  which  shows  the  instrument  closed.  The 
lower  illustration  shows  it  open,  with  the  suture  passed  through 
the  needles.  The  intention  was  to  use  wire  sutures  only,  but 
reference  to  the  illustration  shows  a  thread  about  to  be  drawn 
through  by  means  of  a  fine  flexible  hook,  thereby  inducing  the. 
introduction  of  silk  sutures  perfectly  easy. 

An  Improved  ^E^THKSTnMKTEH. 


Fig.  6. 

Before  the  State  Medical  Association,  which  met  at  Columbia,.. 
Mo.,  last  June,  Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes,  of  St.  Louis,  described  an  im- 
proved eesthesiometer,  one  side  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying cut.  Its  distinguishing  features  are  its  convenience, 
compactness  and  utility  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  be- 
come expert,  through  long  practice,  in  cesthesiometric  examina- 
tions. It  has  revernible  points,  blunt  and  sharp,  fdr  determining 
both  anaesthesia  and  analgesia,  and  on  one  side  a  register  of  the 
principal  distance  points  of  normal  tactile  sensibility.  The 
sliding  point  can  be  fixed,  when  required,  by  a  screw,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  tactile  mensuration.  The  scale  is  both  English 
and  decimal,  and  the  whole  folds  up  like  a  pocket-knife. 

*Cut  from  Aloe  &  Hemstein,  St.  Louis. 
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New  Journals. 

No.  1,  Vol.  I,  of  the  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  is  on  our  exchange 
table.  Its  appearance  is  quite  creditable  to  its  publishers,  and  its 
contents  are  equally  creditable  to  its  editor,  Dr.  C.  H.^Hughes' 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  matter.  In  his  original  commu- 
nications we  see  the  following:  On  the  Propositions  of  the  As- 
Boeiation  of  Superintendents  of  American  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
sane. By  Jno.  Curwen,  M.  D.,  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.  The  Se- 
quences of  Neurasthenia.  By  George  M.  Beard,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York.  A  Clinical  Inquiry  into  the  Diagnostic  Significance  of 
Absent  Patellar  Tendon  Reflex.  By  C.  H.  Hughes,  M.  D.,  of 
St.  Louis.  Aphasia  and  Agraphia  with  Progressive  Improve- 
ment. By  D.  V.  Dean,  M.  I).,  of  St.  Louis.  Studios  on  Cere- 
bral Thermometry.  By  Drs.  D.  Maragliano  and  Z.  Sepelli. 
Translated  by  Jos.  Workman,  M.  D.,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Re- 
lief in  Important  Nervous  Diseases,  following  Eiiucleation  of  the 
Eyeball.  By  Geo.  T.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Subse- 
quent History  of  Twenty-five  Persons  Reported  Recovered  from 
Insanity,  in  184B.  By  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D,  of  Northampton,  Mass, 
S^^philitic  Hypochondriasis.  By  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  M*. 
D.,  of  New  York.  The  Ciinibility  of  Insanity  vs.  "Recoveries 
from  Mental  Disease."  By  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D.,  of  Northampton,. 
Mass. 

Galveston  Medical  Journal. — We  have  received  the  first  num-. 
ber  of  this  journal,  which  is,  we  believe,  the  only  medical  journal 
in  the  State  of  Texas.     Our  contemporary  has  a  large  field,  and 
one  which  will,  we  know,  appreciate  a  good  journal,  for  it  ranks 
fourth  on  our  subscription  list. 

A  New  Journal. — A  new  journal  has  appeared  in  Baltimore.. 
It  is  called  the  Practitioner^  and  announces  itself  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent monthly  journal,  devoted  to  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical 
and  dental  science.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  Harvey  L.  Byrd,  A.  M.,. 
M.  D.,  and  Basil  M.  Wilkerson,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  The  contents  of 
the  first  number  are  very  good,  and  the  typographical  appear- 
ance of  the  journal  excellent.  We  are  inclined  to  criticise  the 
name  it  has  taken.  There  are  now  four  journals  having  an  al- 
most similar  title :  The  Practitioner ,  of  England ;  The  American 
Practitioner,  of  Louisville;  The  Country  Practitioner,  of  !New- 
Jersey;  and  the  journal  now  before  us.  The  editor  npeakscon-. 
fidenlly  of  the  future,  and  we  trust  he  will  not  be  disapiponted 
— IMed.  Bee. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  A.  WisuzENUs,  M.  D. 

The  following  observations  of  daily  temperafcare  in  St.  Louts  are  made  with  a 

•fAXiuau  and  mikim'jx  thermometer  (of  Green,  X.  Y.) .    The  daily  minimam  occurs 

generally  in  nUht,  the  maximum  at  p.  m.     The  monthly  mean  of  the  dally  minima 

and  max!  .n%  a  He.!  and  divided  by  two,  givei  quite  a  reliable  mean  of  the  monthly 

temperature. 

THERMOMETER,  FAHRENHEIT— DECEMBER,  1879. 


Day  of 
Month. 


1 

2 

S 

A 

A 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Minimum, 


84.0 
42.6 

;r7  0 

38.0 

45.5 

49.5 

36. 

32 

3-i 

87 

20.0 

17  0 

17.5 

29.0 

14  6 

26.0 

23.0 


.5 
5 
5 

.5 


Maximum. 


: 


55  5 
5».6 
40.5 
46.0 
61.0 
50.5 
41  5 
87.5 
62  O 
41.5 
27.0 
25.0 
32.0 
39.0 
27.. > 
55.5 
27.0 


Day  of 

Xflnlvnr 

Month 

Xrlluluil 

18     .... 

....    lvK5 

19     .... 

....    24.6 

20    .... 

.    ..     21.5 

21     .... 

....    21.0 

22     .... 

....    27.0 

2i    .... 

...    25  0 

24     ... 

....     12.0 

26    .... 

....     1.0 

26     .... 

....      80 

27     .... 

....    22.0 

28     .... 

.     .    29.6 

29     .... 

37.0 

30     .... 

...    28.6 

81     .... 
Means. . 

....    81.0 

26.9 

Maximum. 


27.5 
32.6 
24.5 
48.0 
81.0 
84.0 
16.6 
12.0 
28.0 
39.0 
46.0 
48.0 
31.6 
S4.0 


M)"rhly  Mean..  .32  8 


.87.7 


Quantity  of  rainfall,  2.80  incues. 


MORTALITY  REPORT.--CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


FROM  DECEMBER  6,  1879,  TO  JANUARY  10,  1880,  INCLUSIVE. 


Kheamat.  art  acut.  1 

Meanles 4 

Syphilis 4 

S".ai  aiina 2 

rya?m:a  A  Septicas  8 

Erysipelas 4 

Diphtheria  ....       26 
Membrau's  (Jronp.  6 
Whooping  Ct»ugn.  3 
Diabete-  Meli  ius.  4 
Post  I'art.  Ilem'ge  1 
Tj  pholil  Fever  ...  9 
Cerebro  Spinal  Fe.lO 
Benin  tent,     luter- 
mittent,    Typho- 
Malarial,      Con- 
gestive A  simple 
ContlnM  Fevers,  8 
Puerpei-nl  Fevers. .  3 
DlaiThoeal  DUea's25 


Exhaust.  Tm  lAb.  4 
Inanition,  Waul  o: 

Rreast  Milk, etc  14 
Alcoholl.Hm..     .     .18 
UheuniRi 'ill  &  Gout  2 
<;nncer  and  Malig- 
nant Tumor 17 

I'hilibis  &  Tuber- 
cuIohIs,  l*ulmou.97 

Bronchitis I» 

.Senility 29 

Pneumonia 67 

Heait  Diseases  . .  33 
Other  DUeanes  of 
KeMpir'y  Organs  26 

Osteomyelit.s 1 

Eni*asmu8  —  I'abes 
Mesenterlca  and 

Scrofula 28 

Aneurism 1 

CHAS. 


Con  vulBlons  &  Tris- 
mus Neonatoriim72 

Hvilrocei>haliif»  an<l 
Tub.  .Meningitis.  5 

Meningitis  '&  Ln- 
cephalitis 14 

Other  Diheases  of 
the  Brain  and 
NeiAiMis    hy»teinl4 

CiiThosis  ol  Liver 
and  Hepatitis.  ..16 

Enteritis.  Gastro- 
Enteiitis,  Peri- 
tonltl8«  and  Gas- 
tritis     26 

Bright's  Disease 
and  Nephritis.     10 

Other  Diseases  of 
Urinary  Organs. 41 

Atheroma  Arta.  ..  1 


Placenta  Pnevia..    1 

Apoplexy 5 

Cyano  Is  and  At- 
electasis  

Premature  A  Pre- 
ternatural  Birth 
Deaih«»  by  sui«.iiie    6 
l>ea.ns  bv  Vcciii'i  27 
C'ongen  Delor'ly. .  o4 
Total  Deaths  tvom 

all  Causes 706 

Total  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases           ...    147 
Total  Constitution- 
al Diseases 153 

Total    Local    Dis- 
eases    306 

Total    Develop' tal 

Diseases         67 

Deaths  by  Vlol'ce  83 


W.  FRANCIS,  Health  Committiatur, 
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Original  Contributiond. 


Article  IV. 


THSaAPEUTIO  AND  HyOIENIO  MANAGEMENT  OF  CONSUMPTIVES.      By 

Jas.  F.  HiBBERD,*  M.  D.,  ot  Richmond,  Ind. 

My  paper  is  intended  to  be  a  plea  for  simplicity  and  ration- 
ality in  the  management  of  consumptives.  I  am  not  about  to 
tire  your  ears  by  repeating  the  oft  told  tale  of  the  ravages  of 
consumption  among  the  constituents  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

My  desire  is  to  convince  that  bad  management  may  grievously 
increase  the  suffering  of  the  victims  of  this  frequent  malady;  nay, 
more,  may  cause  some  to  die  who,  under  good  management, 
would  live. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  discussion  of  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  tubercular,  of  catarrhal,  and  of  fibroid  consumption^ 
not  because  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  states  is  not  im- 
portant, but  because  the  general  remarks  1  have  to  submit,  if  of 
any  value,  are  applicable  equally  to  all  and  singular  of  these 
thoracic  disorders. 

My  purpose  is,  if  possible,  to  excite  a  conviction  in  my  fellow- 
general  practitioners  of  medicine  that  a  careful  survey  of  our  du- 
ties and  privileges  with  our  consumptive  clients  will  notify  us, 


*  Read  before  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society,  held  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
Kovember  4, 1879. 
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nnfailinorly,  that  we  must  resist  the  pressure  that  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  brought  upon  us  to  give  too  much  medicine  and  pre- 
scribe or  sanction  wrong  hygienic  regulations. 

Some  of  our  consumptive  patients  will  be  found  among  the 
affluent,  who  can  command  every  luxurj',  and  can  aiford  to  grat- 
ify every  whim;  some  will  be  met  with  among  the  poor,  so  op- 
pressed by  pinching  poverty  that  they  are  minus  the  necessaries 
of  common  life;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  found  in  the  major 
class  of  society,  the  well-to-do  mechanic,  business  man  and  la- 
borer, who  can  afford  all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  their  locality  and  time,  but  who  cannot  be  sent  away  from 
home  for  climatic  treatment, and  who  must  have  regard  for  econ- 
omy' in  their  management  at  home. 

It  is  among  this  last  class  that  the  general  practitioner  will 
find  most  of  his  consumptive  patients,  and  those  who  will  longest 
require  his  skill,  and  it  is  more  especially  for  these  that  I  plead 
for  simplicity  in  medication  and  hygienics,  begging  that  no  effort 
be  made  with  purturbating  medicine  to  vicariously  supply  the 
place  of  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  nor  by  directing  the  super- 
heating of  imperfectly  ventilated  rooms,  attempt  to  supply  a  Flor- 
ida climate  in  an  Indiana  winter. 

Ami  doing  violence  to  the  status  of  the  profession  in  assum- 
ing that  at  least  a  moiety  of  general  practitioners  of  to  day  look 
with  favor  on  the  long  list  of  drugs  recommended  for  consump- 
tion by  our  text  books,  by  our  teachers,  and  loudest  of  all  by  our 
manufacturing  pharmacists,  and  that  not  a  few  of  our  medical 
men  still  cling  to  the  conviction  that  many  prepared  remedies 
have  a  special  value,  if  not  a  specific  virtue,  in  consumption  ? 

In  April,  1867, 1  saw  Mrs.  S.,  set.  83  j^ears.  She  had  been 
treated  by  several  physicians  and  by  Br.  Blank  for  a  number  of 
months.  She  was  thin,  pale,  feeble  and  feverish ;  had  a  bad 
cough,  with  expectoration;  had  moderate  appetite,  which,  how- 
ever, she  had  been  forbidden  to  indulge,  except  in  what  uned  to 
to  bo  known  as  ''sick  food,"  viz.,  thin  meat  slops,  panada,  jellies, 
tea  and  coffee,  and  various  farinaceous  grains  in  sundry  condi- 
tions. 

On  taking  her  under  my  care  her  diet  scale  was  liberalized  at 
once;  indeed  all  i-estrictions  were  abolished,  except  such  an  her 
own  cx|>erience  dictaie*!,  and  she  was  encouraged  to  eat  savory 
meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of  palatable 
nutritious  compounds. 
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Her  late  physician  had  put  an  embargo  on  all  out-door  exer- 
cise because  of  the  danger  of  the  variable  vernal  weather,  inducing 
colds  and  aggravating  cBpecially  her  cough.  This  embargo  was 
promptly  raised ;  she  was  instructed  to  suitably  array  herself  and 
take  the  open  air  daily,  which  she  did,  but  at  first  with  fear  and 
trembling,  because  her  own  untutored  notions  harmonized  with 
Dr.  Blank's  professional  views,  that  the  direst  thing  in  her  condi- 
tion was  to  rratch  cold,  and  the  surest  way  to  meet  with  this  mis- 
fortune was  to  go  out  of  doors. 

A  formidable  array  of  cough  syrups,  phosphates,  "  chemical 
food,"  alterants  and  bitter  tonics  were  discarded,  and  in  lieo 
thereof  some  quiniawas  prescribed,  and  a  little  morphia — mark^ 
I  say  a  little  morphia — was  given  to  soothe  her  cough  and — dare  I 
aay  it,  to  strengthen  her  digestion.  Chlorate  of  potash  was  given 
as  a  placebous  stand-by,  and  per  consequence  in  placebons  quan- 
tities. 

She  had  been  failing  for  months,  but  she  began  to  improve  at 
once  and  soon  had  gained  some  weight,  considerable  strength,, 
was  taking  fair  exercise  in-doors  and  out,  had  good  appetite,  and 
felt  like  a  new  being. 

Having  attained  the  best  degree  of  health  her  constitutional 
infirmity  and  attendant  damaged  lung  admitted  of,  she  remained, 
with  some  fluctuations,  in  about  that  average  condition  until  in 
the  summer,  when  she  went  to  the  hill  country  of  Ohio,  and  died 
there  the  following  year. 

This  was  from  the  firat  recognized  as  a  hopeless  case  for  re- 
coverj',  but  the  change  in  management  did  all  that  was  antici- 
pated, added  many  fold  to  her  life  comfort  while  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  this  I  hold  to  bo  a  consummation  worthy  of  earn- 
est work  when  a  cure  is  beyond  our  powers. 

Another  Case  :  J.  H.,  a  large  man  aged,  say  45  years,  came 
to  me  in  October,  1872f,  emaciated,  feeble,  with  daily  exacerba- 
tions* of  fever,  cough,  free  expectoration,  poor  digestion,  weary 
and  worn. 

Dad  been  physic  ed  and  fretted  with  perturbating  medicines, 
taken  murcurialn,  nauseating  expectorants,  some  domestic  prepa- 
rations and  patent  medicines,  and  had  maintained  a  low  dict^ 
both  from  inclination  and  injunction. 

Directed  him  to  keep  out  in  the  air,  or  at  least  away  from  the 
clo«c,  bad  air  of  his  shop,  eat  everything  that  was  good,  gave  him 
quinia,  small  doses  of  chlorate  and  nitrate  of  potash  with  licorice, 
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through  the  day,  and,  say  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  at 
night.  In  a  month  I  discharged  him  from  drugs,  and  by  the  new 
year  he  was  well,  and  has  remained  so.  Could  he  have  recov- 
ered without  a  change  of  management? 

Among  the  drugs  that  at  one  time  or  another  have  had  attri- 
buted to  them  a  special,  if  not  a  specific  remedial  agency  in  con- 
aumption,may  be  numerated  cod  liver  oil,  certain  phosphates,  cer- 
tain hypo-phosphates,  chlorate  of  potash,  extract  of  malt,  whis- 
ky, the  inhalation  of  the  vapora  of  certain  balsams,  so-called  an- 
tiseptics, and  the  like. 

Twentj'-five  years  ago  every  doctor  prescribed  cod  liver  oil, 
or  a  disagreeable  stuff  called  cod  liver  oil,  to  every  consumptive 
he  attended,  but  now  the  refined  and  palatable  preparation  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  is  counted  of  small  value  by  those  best  culti- 
vated in  the  therapeutics  of  the  phthisical. 

Many  of  my  audience  will  remember  that  near  twenty  years 
ago  a  promising  physician  in  Iowa  promulgated  the  theory  that 
the  nascent  oxygen  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  the  human  system  would  cause  the  breaking  up  and 
absorption  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  to  prove  the  entire  inno- 
cence of  the  drug,  himself  took  an  overdose,  and  died  of  its  ef- 
fects. The  sacrifice  was  fruitless,  for  his  theory,  never  exten- 
sively adopted,  long  since  fell  into  complete  desuetude. 

Another  man,  a  foreigner,  I  believe,  some  fifteen  years  since, 
so  far  convinced  the  medical  world  that  the  phosphates  of  iron, 
lime  and  soda  were  of  specific  value  in  consumption,  that  the 
progressive  of  said  world  were  dosing  all  such  patients  with  the 
drugs  singly  or  combined,  and  at  a  later  day  the  hypophosphites 
had  a  like  reputation,  and  for  a  space  were  perhaps  equally  pop- 
ular. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  fashionable  therapentics  of  the 
day  demanded  inhalation  for  consumptives,  and  diverse  stylish 
apparatuses  were  manufactureU  for  conducting  the  operation, 
and  the  vapor  of  many  medicaments  were  deemed  useful. 

By  the>e  remarks  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  these  drugs 
should  never  be  administered  in  consumption,  but  to  make  the 
point  that  they  have  no  specific  value  in  that  disease,  and  if  they 
are  given,  it  must  be  to  meet  some  indication  not  necessarily 
symptomatic  of  consumption. 

And  the  same  observation  may  be  ma  le  concerning  a  list  of 
medicines  recited  in  a  paper  read  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
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Medical  Society  of  Ohio  by  Dr.  Bartholow.  This  distinguished 
physician  numerated  about  thirty  drugs  to  be  relied  on  in  con- 
sumption, and  the  manner  of  presenting  them  leads  one  to  infer 
that  consumptives  must,  in  Dr.  B.'s  estimation,  be  constantly  dosed 
with  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Perhaps  the  author  did  not  in- 
tend to  inculcate  this  idea,  but  it  is  the  reasonable  conclusion  one 
legitimately  reaches  on  reading  his  paper.  Indeed,  in  present- 
ing atropia  as  a  remedy  for  the  hydrosis  of  consumption,  he 
says :  "It  is  prudent  to  begin  with  a  comparitively  small  dose, 
say  yj^  of  a  grain,  and  increase  the  quantity  according  to  the  ef- 
fects, but  it  is  rarely  necesary  to  give  so  large  a  dose  as  the  -^  of 
a  grain.  The  amount  necessary  to  stop  the  sweating  is  the  dose 
required."  Literally  inforced,  how  many  patients  would  sur- 
vive the  execution  of  this  injunction  ? 

Stills,  in  his  therapcntics  and  materia  mcdica  mentions  twelve 
drngs  as  remedies  in  consumption  and  in  the  National  Dispensa- 
iory  he  names  twenty- four,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  onl}*^  one 
article — cod  liver  oil — is  found  in  both  lists.  The  former  book 
was  published  in  1860,  the  latter  in  1879.  According  to  Stills, 
therefore,  the  number  of  drugs  profitable  in  coiinumption  has  just 
doubled  in  nineteen  years,  but  all  remedies  that  are  now  valuable 
are  frenh  recruits  except  one. 

If  we  look  upon  consumption  as  a  compound  disease,  which  it 
really  is,  and  we  have  regard  to  some  of  its  more  prominent  con- 
Btituents,  and  then  consult  Stills,  i:»  the  same  dispensatory,  for 
his  commendation  of  remedies  for  these  constituents,  severally, 
we  shall  find  an  extended  catalogue  of  drugs  at  our  command. 
For  example,  dyspepsia  may  be  counted  a  constituent  of  con- 
sumption, and  for  this  Stilld  enumerates  eighty-seven  reme- 
dies; another  constituent  is  bronchitiH,  and  for  this  he  has  132 
remedies;  hsemoptysis  is  a  third,  and  for  this  seven  remedii^s, 
and  opium  not  among  them;  for  cough,  nine  remedies;  tor 
diarrhoea,  100  remedies;  for  colic  sixty  remedies;  making  a  to- 
tal of  over  400  remedies  for  consumption  and  the  constituent 
disorders  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Does  somebody  say  that  it  is  not  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
character  of  a  dispensatory  to  attribute  to  its  author  an  approval 
of  all  applications  of  medicines  narrated  in  his  book,  it  being  but 
his  reasonable  duty  to  collate  the  sentiments  of  others  and  pre- 
sent them  to  his  readers  whether  he  approve  them  or  not  ?  But 
a  sufficient  answer  to  this  challenge  is  found  in  the  fact  that  sucb 
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an  author  is  bound  to  pick  out  and  publish,  from  the  mass  of  mat- 
ter coming  under  his  notice,  such  recommendations,  and  such 
onl}'  as  he  may  deem  to  have  merit. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lieutand,  a  Frenchman,  physician  to  Louis  XV., 
wrote  a  synopsis  of  practical  medicine,  which  was  translated  and 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1816,  and  his  recommendations  for 
the  treatment  of  consumption,  are  venesection,  cathartics,  milk — 
es]>ecially  of  asses  and  mares — borage,  lung  wort,  the  capillary 
herbs,  colt's-foot  and  maiden's- hair,  Speedwell,  St.  John's  wort, 
ground-ivy,  benzoin,  gum  ammoniac,  natural  balsam,  balsam  of 
LueatelluH,  sulphur,  tar-water,  M)rton's  balsamic  pills,  diaco- 
dium,  pills  of  Cynoglosso,  horse-back  riding,  walking  near  riv- 
ers, cautery  to  the  occiput  or  scapula.  Avoid  wine,  fermented  li- 
quors, and  salted  or  peppered  food.  But  he  advises  caution  in 
in  the  use  of  venesection,  saying,  *' But  from  this  inconsiderate 
blood  letting  I  remember  to  have  seen  many  hurried  off  lo  their 
ethereal  habitations." 

A  standard  work,  not  quite  so  old  as  Licutand's,  gives  a  com- 
pact statement  of  the  treatment  of  consumption  in  these  words: 
^'The  antiphlogistic  regimen,  repeated  Hmull  bleedings,  digitalis, 
blisters,  aiitimonials  and  squills.  A  seton,  nutritive  diet,  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  ipecacuanha  every  second  morn- 
ing, and  GrifFoth's  myrrh  mixture  three  times  a  day,  exeriise, 
warm  clothing,  bitters  of  cinchona,  opium.  If  sweating  be  trou- 
blesome, elixir  vitriol,  if  diarrhoea,  ripe  fruits  and  catechu." 

It  may  appear  like  a  waste  of  words  and  a  miHappropriation 
of  your  time  to  rehearse  these  old  thorapentic  proceedings,  but 
m}'  purpose  is  to  convince  that  the  treatment  of  consumption  in 
all  the  earlier  3*ears  of  the  centurj*  followed  the  fashion  of  the 
day  just  as  it  does  now,  and  on  this  fact  lay  a  foundation  of  un- 
impeachable sub<)tantiality  for  the  superstructure  of  simplicity  in 
the  hygienic  and  drug  management  of  consumption  that  I  de- 
fiire  so  heartilj-  to  advocate.  Not  that  I  wish  to  inculcate  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  help  in  hygiene,  and  no  merit  in  medicine, 
but  to  excite  faith  in  the  proposition  that  nature  unassisted  can 
do  much  for  consumptives,  that  nature  properly  assisted  can  do 
more,  and  to  call  attention  most  impressively  to  the  fact  that 
presumptious,  officious  and  perturbing  art  may  not  only  abrogate 
the  curative  tendencies  of  conservative  nature,  but  may  actually 
join  the  corroding  disease  in  passing  prematurely  the  conscript 
of  consumption  beyond  the  shadows  of  time.    In  the  practical  Ian- 
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gOB^^e  of  Lieutand  these  victims  maj'  thus  be  "hurried  off  to  their 
ethereal  habitations." 

The  temptation  to  over  medicate  consumptives  is  strong,  raul* 
titarious  and  enduring,  perhaps  not  equalled  in  any  other  chronic 
and  equally  serious  ailment.  The  patient  himself  is  anxious  to 
improve  and  urgent  ibr  medicine  to  do  it.  Many  of  his  friends 
tell  him  of  many  doctors  who  have  had  wonderful  and  rapid  suc- 
cess in  cases  like  his.  Most  of  his  visitors  knowof  remedies — 
each  of  a  different  one  —  domestic  or  proprietary,  which  has 
cured  many  consumptives.  These  and  other  proddings  have 
their  effect  on  the  sensitive  doctor,  who  feels  impelled  thereby 
to  a  more  active  and  impressive  treatment  of  his  patient  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  reason  he  does  not  yield  to  any  of  these  sug- 
gestions is  because  he  can  do  better.  And  another  incentive 
pushing  the  doctor  to  much  medication  and  many  drugs  is,  if  he 
be  newly  fledged  in  the  profession,thearray  of  hundreds  of  drugs 
recommended  by  his  standard  text  bookH,  and  if  he  have  had 
practice,  by  his  own  experience,  added.  In  other  cases  he  has 
exhibited  divers  medicines  in  succession,  his  patients  improving, 
some  after  one  remedy,  some  after  another,  and  he  feels  derelict 
until  he  has  used  all,  in  the  case  in  hand,  that  have  been  of  ser- 
vice before. 

But  experience  does  not  necessarily  create  wisdom.  Post  hoe 
srgo  propter  hoc  is  the  blinding  fallacy  of  practical  medicine  and 
its  misleading,  false  logic  will  continue  to  guide  us  wrong  until 
we  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  understand  the  natural  hist(»ry  of 
•diseases.  This  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  consumption  because 
it  is  more  than  a  conscientious  physician,  who  believes  he  knows 
of  means  to  help,  can  or  ought  to  do,  to  stand  idly  by  and  let  a 
consumptive  suffer  unassisted,  even  if  recovery  were  to  be  the 
certain  result.  And  yet  it  will  be  but  a  staggering  progress  in 
therapeutic  improvement  we  shall  make  until  we  do  know  the 
natural  history  of  the  disease;  not  that  this  is  required  to  dis- 
cover to  us  that  much  is  done  in  the  treatment  of  consumption 
that  is  mischievous,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  enable  us  to  reach 
the  true  in  its  management. 

Prof.  Flint,  senior,  has  placed  the  profession  under  many  ob- 
ligations in  this  behalf  by  his  writings,  and  most  recently  by  a 
paper  read  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  May,  1><79, 
entitled  ''Self Limitation  in  Cases  of  Phthisis."  In  this  paper 
Prof.  Flint  refers  to  670  cases  of  consumption  under  his  observa- 
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tion  during  thirty-four  years,  and  of  these  44  got  well  and  in  81  the 
disease  ceased  to  progress  without  the  aid  of  meditine  or  npeeial 
alteration  of  habits.  In  75  out  of  670  cases  of  consumption,  there- 
fore, the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  self-limitation  was  sufScient^ 
and  this  amounts  to  11.2  per  cent.  Can  any  one  in  this  audience 
affirm  that  he  has  had  a  better  success  than  this,  under  whatever 
treatVnent  he  has  instituted?  Is  there,  indeed,  any  one  in  this 
assembly  who^can  assert  that  he  has  had  a  personal  experience 
with  consumptives  that  led  him  to  believe  that  in  every  1000 
Cases  112  would  recover  or  the  disease  become  n on  progressive^ 
under  the  very  best  hygienic  and  therapeutic  management  ?  And 
yet  here  is  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
candid  medical  men  in  the  Union,  that  this  percentage  did  recover 
or  become  non-progressive,  within  his  knowledge,  uninfluenced 
by  medicine  or  special  hygiene.  Is  any  physician  present  pre- 
pared to  doubt  or  ignore  the  statement  of  Pi'of.  Flint?  Not  one, 
I  venture  to  assert,  and  if  not,  what  Jin  impressive  lesson  his  fig- 
ures present.  Conceding  that  11  patients  in  every  100  crises  of 
consumption  will  get  well  if  we  give  them  no  medicine  nor  man- 
agement at  all,  would  not  our  experience  in  the  disease  raise 
doubts,  interior  and  unvoiced,  whether  wo  had  not  done  mischief 
in  its  management  by  our  much  art,  for  I  think  it  safe  to  assume 
that  we  do  not  restore  11  cases  in  every  100  wo  treat.  For  this 
we  must  find  our  justification  and  our  consolation  in  what  it  is 
fair  to  presume  to  be  a  fact — that  those  consumptives  who  trust 
to  nature  and  get  well,  we  neither  see  nor  have  knowledge  of, 
while  those  who  trust  to  nature  and  nature  fails  them,  come  un- 
der our  charge  with  the  seal  of  death  already  upon  them.  Stilb 
I  repeat,  Flint's  statistics  constitute  a  lesson  most  opportune' 
most  impressive,  most  valuable,  and  one  that  I  deem  unequivo- 
cally to  sustain  and  emphasize  the  plea  I  make  for  simplicity  and 
caution  in  the  administration  of  drugs  to  consumptives. 

While  1  enter  my  protest  against  wrong  and  excessive  medi- 
cation in  consumption,  it  must  not  be  held  to  imply  that  I  deem 
the  physician  should,  in  the  presence  of  a  consumptive  patient, 
fold  his  arms  and  do  nothing.  Instead  of  this,  he  should  be  act- 
ive, vigilant  and  earnest.  He  should  seek  to  establish  the  pa- 
tent's faith  in  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his  ailment  and  his 
ability  to  treat  it  as  successfully  as  it  can  be  treated. 

Eecognizing  that  climatic  treatment  for  certain  cases  is  valu- 
able, let  him  send  his  patient  to  a  suitable  region  if  his  condition 
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demand  it  and  he  can  afford  the  remedy.  If  one  or  the  other 
reason  forbid  his  neeking  other  local itieR,  remember  that  proper 
hygienic  sarroundinga  at  home  are  of  equal  or  greater  import- 
ance than  drugs.  Then  discard  the  depleting  remedies,  including 
blisters,  tartar  emetic  and  croton  oil  eruptions;  all  nauseunts,  as 
cough  remedies;  all  drugs  that  interfere  with  the  appetite,  diges- 
tion and  assimilation;  and  every  possible  and  plausible  e^ple 
or  compound  that  claims  a  specific  virtue  for  any  symptoms  of 
consumption,  and  has  no  other  recommendation;  and  this  will 
leave  the  practitioner  on  the  only  safe  ground  for  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs  in  consumption,  and  he  will  find  that  about  all  he 
has  left  of  value  for  their  essential  and  direct  and  positive  medic- 
inal effects  are  cinchona  and  opium,  or  rather  their  alkaloids, 
and  possibly  iron.  Mark,«l  say  direct  and  p4)sitive  medicinal  ef- 
fect of  drugs,  for  without  denying  that  cod  liver  oil,  extract  of 
malt,  whisky  and  similars  may  be  valuable  in  consumption.  I 
suppose  if  they  are,  it  is  as  nutrients,  and  not  as  medicines. 

My  abnegation  of  disturbing  medication  in  consumption  does 
not  reach  over  into  the  field  of  treatment  for  the  multiple  com- 
plications that  may  intercur  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  If 
pneumonitis,  if  pleuritis,  if  dysentery  or  erysipelas  should  super- 
vene, it  must  have  appropriate  treatment,  and  appropriate  in  this 
connection  includes  u  recognition  that  the  new  disease  is  one 
added  to  the  old,  and  the  two  co-existing. 

Other  considerations  are  as  important  in  the  treatment  as  the 
direct  influence  of  drugs.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  patients  with 
chronic  diseases  more  importunate  for  active  medication  than 
consumptives,  and  this  mental  yearning  for  curatives  muHt  be 
gratified  by  real  or  seeming  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  or 
no  good  progress  can  be  made.  No  experienced  physician  has 
failed  to  note  the  significance  of  the  mental  states  of  his  patients 
in  many  pathological  conditions,  and  none  will  deny  that  con- 
sumption is  among  those  that  demand  the  clearest  recognition  of 
this  phase  of  ill  health.  But  to  meet  this  indication  does  not  re- 
quire powerful  or  disturbing  medicines;  anything  that  surely 
does  no  mischief  will  answer,  provided  that  it  be  given  with  the 
precision  and  earnestness  that  should  characterize  the  adminis- 
tration of  active  drugs,  and  this  should  be  done  to  maintain  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  patient.  It  may  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain this  faith  and  confidence  through  the  weary  weeks  and 
'  months  of  the  malady,  but  failing  in  this  the  physician  had  best. 
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retire.  It  is  in  exceptional  cases  only  that  one  finds  a  patient  of 
this  class  so  happily  constituted  that  one  may  candidly  tell  him 
that  but  little  medicine  is  required,  that  his  chief  reliance  must 
be  on  nature  and  a  well  regulated  hygiene. 

And  this  discloses  another  point  of  interest,  viz.,  that  in  the 
management  of  consumptives  it  is  wise  not  to  take  the  patient 
too  closely  into  one's  confidence  concerning  the  drugs  he  is  tak- 
ing and  the  quantities  administered.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
condition  that  such  confidence  would  benefit,  but  clearly  recog- 
nize a  multitude  where  it  would  suborn  the  ends  aimed  at.  Strat- 
egy is,  relatively,  sometimes  as  necessary  in  medicine  as  in  war. 

Let  no  hasty  casuist  arise  arid  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
proper  relation  of  confidence  that  should  exist  between  physi- 
cian and  patient,  charge  that  this  position  is  in  violation  of  the 
ethics  of  truth  and  candor,  that  should  bind  the  profession  under 
such  circumstances.  The  course  of  action  suggested  involves  no 
violation  of  concrete  truth  or  candor,  and  if  the  premises  be  cor- 
rect, a  contrary  line  of  conduct  would  rob  the  practitioner  of  an 
important  fiictor  in  the  successful  management  of  his  patient,  to 
do  which  would  justly  subject  him  to  animadversion. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  further  illustrated  my  views  by 
reciting  cases,  but  my  paper  has  already  reached  legitimate  lim- 
its, and  I  will  close  by  summarizing  the  leading  points  I  have 
attempted  to  present: 

1st.  Consumption  is  a  self-limited  disease;  and 

2<1.  It  Should,  therefore,  be  managed  through  its  stages  as  is 
done  with  other  disorders  of  its  class. 

dd.  Statistics  point  to  the  conclusion  that  rather  more  than 
11  per  cent  of  consumptives  will  recover  if  left  to  nature  en- 
tirely. 

4th.  Clinical  study  leads  to  the  inference  that  judicious  treat- 
ment may  increase  this  percentage  of  recovery. 

5th.  A  survey  of  the  popular  professional  methods  of  man- 
agement raises  the  presuQiption  that  they  are  far  from  the  best. 

6th.  Consumption  has  no  specifics  and  demands  but  little 
medicine,  the  only  drugs  required  for  their  essential  and  direct 
action  being  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona  and  opium  and  perhaps 
iron. 

7th.  Recognizing  the  real  nature  of  consumption,  the  profes- 
sion should  set  their  faces  firmly  against  the  multitudinous  rem- 
•<6dies  prescribed  in  many  text  books,  and  positively  repudiate 
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the  numerous  nostrums  now  so  industriously  forced  on  the  at- 
tention of  practitioners  by  manufacturing  chemists  and  other 
mereenaiy  persons. 

8th.  Rational  simplicity  in  therapeutics  is  desirable  in  all  dis- 
eases; it  is  a  scientific  and  a  humane  necessity  in  consumplion. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  essaj',  I  have  read  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Lancet  and  Clinic  the  Glasgow  Mt^dlcal  JournaVs  trnnslation 
from  the  French  of  the  ten  propositions  which  conclude  a  long 
series  of  papers  on  pulmonaiy  tuberculosis,  by  Prof.  Peter. 
These  are  so  apropos  of  the  present  discussion,  and  ho  in  oct-urd 
with  my  own  sentiments,  that  1  beg  to  submit  four  of  them  as 
an  addendum  to  my  dissertation,  viz.: 

"6.  Galloping  phthisis  and  acute  phthisis  are  perfectly  un- 
controllable by  any  of  the  therapeutical  measures  at  our  com- 
mand. 

"  8.  Tubercle,  indeed — and  this  is  no  paradox — shows  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  cure — 1st,  by  sofleningand  expulsion,  a  process 
which  does  some  damage  to  the  lung  by  producing  excavation, 
but  which  may  safely  end  in  cicatrization ;  2d,  by  fibroid  degen- 
eration of  the  affected  part;  3d,  by  calcification. 

"9.  It  is  stated  above  that  tubercle  may  be  cured;  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  its  evolution  is  arrested ;  that  it 
-ceases  to  exist;  that  it  dies, 

"  10.  The  grand  problem,  therefore,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
tuberculosis  is  to  enable  the  patient  to  outlive  his  tubercles^  a  prob- 
lem which,  in  a  great  many  cases,  is  certainly  not  insoluble." 
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FROM   THE   FRENCH. 


Excerpts  from  Late  French  Journals.    [Translated  for  the 
Journal.]    By  Dr.  A.  H.  Ohmann-Dumesnil,  of  St.  Louis. 

A  Case  op  Spontaneous  Version. — M.  Tddenat  relates  the 
following;:  Marie  G.,  primipara,  set.  24,  of  good  constitution,  had 
an  excellent  gestation.  On  January  ^  1877,  towards  evenings 
she  felt  pains  in  the  lumbar  and  hypogastric  regions,  not  being 
very  marked.  At  2  a.  m.  they  became  violent;  she  arose  and  ielt 
the  escape  of  waters,  which  wore  abundant;  this  escape  recurred 
several  times.  From  6  to  10  a,  m.  the  pains,  which  had  dimin- 
ished in  number  and  intensity,  re-appeared  and  were  again 
accompanied  by  a  flow  of  amniotic  liquid.  At  12  she  walked 
about  a  kilometer  (nearly  two  thirdn  of  a  mile)  to  the  maternity^ 
but  remained  outside  until  8  p.  m.,  through  some  misunderstand- 
ing. During  this  time  the  pains  occurred  irregularly,  the  waters 
escaping  in  small  jets. 

When  admitted,  the  presentation  was  easily  recognized  as  one 
of  the  right  shoulder,  the  back  anteriorly.  The  shoulder  occupied 
the  center;  this  was  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  the  feet  in  the 
left,  high  up.  The  diameter  of  the  os  was  3  to  4  cm.  and  dilata- 
ble. The  membranes  were  ruptured,  and  the  uterus  was  some- 
what retracted.     The  foetal  heart  beats  were  regular. 

Whilst  preparations  were  being  made  to  practice  version,  the 
uterus  began  to  contract  irregularly.  At  first  a  strong  contrac- 
tion occurred  in  the  left  half  of  the  uterus,  which  became  hard 
and  tense,  whilst  the  right  half  remained  flaccid.  The  hand 
placed  upon  the  head  of  the  child  felt  it  plainly  rise,  whilst  the 
shoulder  was  somewhat  displaced.  Another  contraction  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  passing  to  the  right,  followed.  The  head  had 
again  assumed  a  higher  plane,  but  the  feet  had  not  changed  their 
relations.  After  a  few  moments  another  contraction  of  the  left 
half  took  place.  The  head  rose  high  up,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  feet  descended,  a  contraction  of  the  right  half  of  the  uterus^ 
increasing  the  movement  of  version.  After  six  or  seven  alternate 
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contractions,  the  transverse  presentation  had  been  changed  into 
a  pelvic  (left  anterior  sacro-iliae).  One  hour  after,  the  delivery 
was  effected  by  the  sole  forces  of  nature.  The  child,  a  boy,  was 
healthy,  weighing  3,200  grms.  (a  little  over  seven  pounds  avoir- 
dupois), and  being  49  cm.  (nearly  19  1-3  inches)  long. 

The  placenta  was  incarcerated,  but  delivered  without  difficul- 
ty. The  uterus  was  imperfectly  bifid,  a  small  septum  being  pres- 
ent in  its  upper  part. — Lyon  JMtidicaly  Dec.  7, 1879. 

Arthropathies  of  Ataxic  Subjects. — At  the  Biological  So- 
ciety M.  Begnard  presented  a  femur  from  an  ataxic  patient,  the 
bone  being  greatly  reduced,  the  head  particularly.  A  chemical 
analysis  gave  the  following : 

Organic  matter  {?:?^^!^™::::::::::;::::::::::::.tv8. 

inorganic  matter  {  ^^ thoB'X"^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  some  of  the  calcic  phosphate  was  re- 
placed by  fats.  This  he  supposes  is  the  cause  of  the  troubles  of 
joints  in  ataxic  patients. — Gazette  des  Hdpitaux,  Dec.  9,  18  j  9. 

Eepair  of  Blood  Suoceedinq  Acute  Diseases. — M.  Hayem 
made  the  following  conclusions  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  First,  the  evolution  of  blood,  arrested  during 
the  course  of  an  acute  disease,  re-appears  at  the  time  of  deferves- 
cence. Second,  the  rebuilding  of  blood  in  homatines  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  production  of  homatoblasts.  Third,  as  far  as  the 
course  of  these  phenomena  is  concerned,  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  acute  lesions  of  short  duration  and  rapid  deferves- 
cence, and  those  having  a  slower  course  and  whose  deferves- 
cence is  lingering.  At  all  events,  this  repair  of  the  blood  is 
analogous  to  that  which  succeeds  hemorrhages  and  particularly  to 
losses  of  blood  of  long  dui*ation.  As  a  consequence  of  the  homato- 
blasts, the  blood  of  convalescents  contains,  for  a  variable  time, 
incompletely  developed  red  corpucles,  which  tends  to  lower  the 
mean  quantity  of  coloring  matter  in  all  the  red  discs. — Paris 
Midical,  Dec.  11,  1879. 

Local  Temperature  in  Abdominal  Affections. — M.  Peter, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  gave  among  other 
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interesting  details  the  following:   In  ascites  the  temperature  of 
the  abdomen  is  normal  or  slightly  lowtT  than  that  of  the  body 
in  general.     In  simple  chronic  peritonitis,  chronic   tubercular 
peritonitis  or  chronic  cancerous  peritonitis  the  local  temperature 
is  elevated  from  0.8  to  2®.  C.  above  normal. 

The  thermometer  era|)loyed  was  anordinaiy  one  applied  with 
great  care.  That  devised  by  Dr.  Seguin,  of  New  York,  would 
no  doubt  produce  better  and  more  reliable  results. — France  Mid- 
icale,  Dec.  13.  1879. 

Apparatus  for  the  Gradual  DimfNutton  op  Temperature* 
— M.  Dumontpallier  gave  a  description,  at  the  Biological  So- 
ciety, of  an  apparatus  having  many  advantages  over  the  methods 
hitherto  practiced.  It  consintsof  a  double  sheet,  upon  which  the 
patient  lies;  between  the  two  layers  there  is  a  rubber  tube,, 
making  no  less  than  eighty  turns  upon  itself.  Through  this  tube 
cold  water  is  made  to  circulate  at  the  rate  of  about  1.5  litres  per 
minute.  From  the  moment  that  the  water,  which  escapes, 
marks  12**  C.  the  gradual  diminution  of  temperature  takes  place. 
—Progris  Midical,  Dec.  18,  1879. 


FROM  THE   SPANISH. 


Dr.  a.  H.  Ohmann-Dumesnil,  Translator. 

ANifsSTHEsiA  IN  Ophthalmio  Surgery. — Drs.  Fernandez  and 
Gago,  in  a  lengthy  paper  on  this  subject,  present  a  record  of  some 
178  detailed  cases  in  support  of  the  following  conclusions  to 
which  they  have  arrived  : 

Ist.  Anaesthesia  is  indicated  in  very  severe  operations  and  in 
those  in  which  the  delicacy  of  the  work  demands  perfect  immo- 
bility;  this  being  especially  needed  in  women  and  children. 

2d.  AiiSBsthesia  ought  to  be  confided  to  a  reliable  person,  a& 
the  result  in  many  cases  depends  upon  this;  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  no  groundless  alarm,  and  on  the  other  hand,  not 
too  much  temerity  in  administering  the  anaesthetic. 
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3d.  AnsBsthesia  is  contra-indicated  in  all  persons  affected  with 
respiratory  or  circulatory  lesions.  Notwithstanding  which,  we 
have  occasionally  been  forced  to  employ  it  in  patients  affected 
with  heart  diseases,  and  did  so  without  their  presenting  alarming 
symptoms. 

4th.  Chloroform  is  preferable  to  ether. 

5th.  The  chloroform  employed  ought  to  be  chemically  pure; 
the  surs^eon  should  test  it  as  far  as  possible  in  regard  to  its  vari- 
ous physical  properties. 

6th  The  chloroform  ought  to  be  kept  in  tight  bottles  of  60 
to  90  grms.  capacity,  otherwise  the  prolonged  action  of  the  air 
alters  it  and  rendern  it  less  effective. 

7th.  During  its  administration  the  room  in  which  the  patient 
is  operated  upon  should  be  kept  close;  a  current  of  air  prolongs 
the  time  and  renders  it  necessary  that  a  greater  quantity  of  an- 
ffiHthetic  should  be  inhaled  to  obtain  the  same  effect. 

8th.  The  method  of  rapid  inhalation  is  the  preferable  one;  if 
symptoms  of  asphyxia  or  convulsions  superven'*,  it  is  prudent  to 
suspend  ansBSthesia  for  a  short  time  and  if  the  symptoms  recur  a 
second  time  it  is  better  to  discontinue  it.  The  method  of  giving* 
chloroform  intermittingly  is  both  absurd  and  dangerous. 

9th.  Ancesthesia  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  compe- 
tent person  to  watch  the  pulse  and  breathing  carefully. 

10th.  The  abdominal  respiration  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  pulse;  its  suspension  is  the  first  justifiable  symptom  of 
alarm,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  fact  that  we  never  had  an  accident.. 

11th.  AnsBsthesia  is  apjilicable  at  any  age. 

12th.  Children  come  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  easily 
and  rapidly. 

18th.  Aged  patients,  in  general,  offer  more  resistance. 

14th.  Patients  with  weak  intellect  succumb  with  the  same 
fiicility  as  children  and  inhale  the  chloroform  without  repugnance 
and  with  great  tranquility. 

15th.  Pregnancy  is  no  contra-indication  to  ansesthesia. 

16th.  In  patients  who  are  refractory  to  the  action  of  chloro- 
form, it  is  fisicilitated  by  giving  them,  about  twenty  minute^  be- 
fore inhalation,  a  dose  of  chloral,  or  better,  a  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  morphia. 

17th.  Anesthesia  may  be  prolonged  for  one  hour  or  more  by 
giving  inhalations  whenever  signs  of  returning  sensibility  occur.. 

18tb.  Life  is  not  in  danger  as  long  as  the  patient  breathes. 
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19th.  In  ophthalmic  surgery  anaBsthesia  ought  to  be  complete^ 
for  semi-antesthesia,  whilst  depriving  the  patient  of  voiuiitary 
motion,  does  not  abolish  sensibility  and  is  on  this  account  more 
prejudicial  than  useful. 

20th.  In  all  operations  on  the  eye  chloroform  can  be  used  ad- 
vantageously. 

21st.  Anesthesia  is  indispensable  in  enucleation,  certain  ope- 
rations for  artificial  pupil  and  iridectomy,  etc. 

22d.  The  various  restrictions  made  in  regard  to  ansesthesia 
in  ophthalmic  surgery,  by  its  opponents,  are  exaggerated  and 
unfounded. — Cronica  Medico  Qairurgica  de  la  Habanaj  Doc,  1879. 


ProcteDtngs  of  iSllebical  QotxtWt^. 


AMERICAN  LARYNGOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Chorea  of  the  Laryngeal  Muscles.  {Chorea  Laryngealis.)    By 
George  M.  Lefferts,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

The  question  may  be  raised  with  propriety,  why  I  should  re- 
gard the  peculiar  laryngeal  manifestations  in  such  canes  as  are 
hereafter  reported  as  being  due  to  chorea  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles alone,  and  not  to  hysteria,  as  is  usually  done?  Why  depart 
from  the  beaten  track  of  my  predecessors  ?  These  questions  I 
shall  try  to  answer  satisfactorily  as  I  proceed.  I  know  that  many 
practitioners  have  probably  met  with  just  such  instances,  in 
which  they — having  made  no  examination  with  the  laryngo- 
scope, and  not  being  in  a  position,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the 
erratic  muscular  movements  of  the  laryngeal  parts — have  been 
satisfied  to  class  them,  without  further  question,  under  the  head 
of  hysteria,  as  the  simplest  and  usual  way  of  disposing  of  them, 
and  hence,  I  may  add,  is  probably  due  the  fact  that  no  instance 
of  pure  laryngeal  chorea — that  is,  chorea  of  the  laryngeal  muscles 
alone,  without  any  other  manifestation  of  the  disease,  with  one 
or  two  incomplete  exceptions  hereafter  noticed — exists  in  the 
literature  of  the  affection,  while  cases  of  so-called  hysteria  or 
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neuroses,  with  predominant  laryngeal  symptoms,  abound.  Again, 
in  support  of  the  hysterical  view  of  the  question,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  we  have  excellent  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  the  group  of  symptoms  called  chorea  major  is  not 
a  disease  sui  generis^  but  only  the  product  of,  in  many  instances, 
hysteria  and  willful  simulation,  Hasse,  Eosenthal,  Steiner  and 
others  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  still  further  com* 
plicates  the  question  of  correct  diagnosis.  Finally,  it  is  certainly 
easier  to  take  a  common-place  view  of  the  question — the  cause  of 
certain  laryngeal  conditions,  such  as  voice,  cough,  etc.,  being  ob- 
scure, the  objective  symptoms  hidden,  because  the  laryngoscope 
is  not  used — to  take  shelter  in  that  much  abused  but  certainly 
most  comforting  diagnostic  refuge  in  time  of  doubt,  hysteria. 
My  own  views  changed  radically  when  I  began  to  institute  crit- 
ical examinations  of  the  larynx  during  the  paroxysm  in  such 
cases  as  those  which  follow,  cases  beyond  question  free  from  all 
clinical  evidence  of  hysteria  or  general  manifestations  of  chorea, 
but  with  marked  laryngeal  symptoms.  The  next  step  was  to  at- 
tribute to  a  trustworthy  cause  the  reason  of  the  involuntary,  per- 
sistent, rapid  and  irregular  movements  of  the  laryngeal  muscles 
as  shown  by  the  erratic  motions  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  heard  in 
the  peculiar  laryngeal  noise  or  cry  of  the  patient.  This  I  be- 
lieve to  have  reasonably  found  in  chorea. 

I  understand  by  the  term  chorea  a  neurosis,  of  which  the  seat 
may  be  in  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  entire  nervous  system, 
characterized  by  incessant  incoordinate  twitehings  of  groups  of 
muscles,  and  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  developed  psychical 
disturbance.  These  conditions,  or  the  more  important  of  them, 
were  certainly  present  in  my  cases,  and  hysteria  was  not. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  chorea  may,  and^  not  unfre- 
quently  does,  affect  a  single  group  of  muscles  without  the  in- 
volvement of  the  whole  or  even  greater  part  of  the  muscular 
system.  Bristowe  tells  us  that  the  most  interesting  of  the  spas- 
modic affections  implicating  speech  is  chorea,  and  that  in  the  dis- 
ease there  is  generally  distinct  affection  of  speech,  which  in  dif- 
ferent cases  may  depend  upon  spasm  of  the  lips,  tongue,  larynx 
or  respiratory  muscles,  or  on  several  or  all  of  these  factors  com- 
bined. Other  writers  show  that  impairment  of  speech  depends 
not  alone  upon  the  choreaic  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
muscles  of  articulation,  but  may  be  due  to  chorea  of  the  muscles 
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of  the  abdomen  and  glottis.     On  this  point,  then,  at  leasts  we 
have  unquestionable  proof. 

But  we  are  told  also  that  in  many  cases  of  general  chorea 
more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  phonatory  apparatus  is  the  rule, 
and  it  will  also  be  urged  the  same  inarticulate  noises,  cries 
and  curious  laryngeal  sounds  will  often  be  heard  in  hysterical 
attacks.  How  then  are  we  to  distinguish  between  them  ?  It  is 
confessedly  difficult  in  certain  cases  to  be  sure  whether  psychosis, 
cerebral  disease,  hysteria  or  simulation  is  before  us.  This,  Ziems- 
sen  informs  us,  is  confirmed  by  the  published  observations  of 
many  aulhorp,  but  1  am  not  aware  that  any  effort  has  heretofore 
been  made  to  distinguish  the  affections  one  from  the  other,  as  far  as 
the  larynx  is  concerned,  by  an  inspection  of  that  organ,  to  ana- 
lyze the  phenomena  there  presented,  and  to  attribute  them  to 
the  correct  pathological  cause.  I  believe  that  here  will  the  key 
to  the  problem  be  found,  and  by  this  means  alone  the  question 
be  answered.  The  laryngoscope  must  make  the  diagnosis,  as- 
sisted or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  rational  symptoms — vi- 
olent, incoordinate,  involuntary  and  persistent  movements  of  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  glottis  alone,  mainly  of  the  adductor 
muscles,  as  would  appear  from  the  cases  before  us,  demonstrable, 
and  therefore  beyond  question,  certainly  would  seem  to  stamp 
the  name  for  the  disease,  which  I  have  chosen,  as  correct,  and 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  very  affection  with  which  it  is 
likely  to  bo  confounded,  viz.,  hysteria.  In  the  one  case,  chorea, 
prolonged,  violent,  irregular  and  incoordinate  muscular  effort, 
lasting,  it  may  be,  for  weeks  or  months;  in  the  other,  hysteria, 
evanescent  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  alone. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
in  the  course  of  each  year  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material, 
anl  that  since  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  I  have 
looked  for  several  years  for  cases  similar  to  those  which  I  now 
report,  I  have  met  with  but  three,  though  I  have  seen  in  my  search 
many  of  hysteria  in  its  various  forms,  as  affecting  the  larynx,  and 
have  been  called  upon  to  differentiate  various  neuroses  of  that 
organ,  from  the  cases  of  pure  laryngeal  chorea,  which  I  sought — 
a  fact  which,  in  connection  with  those  that  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  a  paragraph  in  Ziemssen's  ex- 
cellent article — chorea  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  is  passed  over 
in  silence;  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  one  recorded 
example  of  the  disease  in  which  a  laryngoscopic   examination 
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had  been  made,  and  which  was  consequently  reliable,  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  rarity  of  the  affection.  The  above  quoted  author 
tells  us  that  no  cases' of  chorea  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  alone 
have  been  published ;  the  present  communication  will  therefore 
certainly  supply  a  deficiency.     My  cases  are  as  follows: 

Case  I. — Some  two  years  since  a  strong,  well  developed  and 
healthy  looking  German  girl  set.  16,  was  brought  from  her  home 
in  the  country  to  my  clinic  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  by  her  parents,  with  the  complaint  that  the  continual 
Doise  which  she  made  in  her  throat  had  become  so  annoying  as 
to  be  unbearable  to  all  those  about  her,  and  that  though  the  child 
had  again  and  again  been  remonstrated  with,  and  even  punished, 
it  remained  as  persistently  constant  as  ever,  only  ceasing  during 
the  night  when  she  slept.  The  noise  complained  of  resembled  a 
short,  sharp,  explosive  bark  or  yelp,  occurred  at  intervals  of  a 
few  moments,  was  unvarying  in  its  frequency,  and  monotonous* 
It  was  unaccompanied  by  any  but  the  slightest  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  throat,  and  none  of  those  of  the  mouth  or  face.  The 
attack  had  commenced  some  four  months  previously,  and  had 
continued  without  intermission  save  at  night.  During  this  time 
the  patient  had  never  suffered  from  any  of  the  various  manifes- 
tations of  hj'steria,  had  never  had  "  fits  "  of  any  description,  nor 
irregular  movements  or  twitchings  of  any  of  her  muscles;  on  the 
contrary,  she  had  always  been  strong  and  well,  free  from  all  sick- 
ness, even  the  ordinary  ones  of  childhood ;  she  had  never  been  sub- 
jected to  any  sudden  fright,  been  maltreated,  nor  associated  with 
eboreaic  children,  and  has  not  emaciated  nor  lost  health  during 
the  continuance  of  the  affection. 

An  examination  of  the  larynx,  which  was  easily  made,  despite 
the  frequency  of  the  recurring  paroxysms,  showed  that  every 
few  moments  the  vocal  cords  were  absolutely  driven  sharply  to- 
gether, as  Cohen  puts  it,  as  if  by  some  great  external  force;  after 
close  and  spasmodic  approximation  for  a  second  or  two,  they 
were  widely  thrown  apart,  as  if  by  the  force  of  the  pent  up  air 
in  the  trachea,  which  then  rushed  through  the  still  contracted 
glottic  aperture,  with  the  peculiar  explosive,  barking  sound 
which  is  noticed  by  the  bystanders;  the  next  second  the  muscles 
are  fully  relaxed,  the  vocal  cords  fall  naturally  back  to  the  sides 
of  the  larynx,  but  immediately  the  whole  process  is  repeated,  as 
ust  described.     During  phonation  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords 
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is  normal,  and  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  if  the  patient  can  be 
made  to  exert  it,  and  a  long,  deep  and  quiet  inspiration  controls 
for  the  moment  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  The  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,  with  the  exception  of  being  slightly  hypersB- 
mic,  presents  no  unusual  appearance. 

The  patient  was  placed  upon  anti-spasmodic  remedies,  the 
trial  of  the  local  use  of  the  Faradaic  current  advised,  and  she  re- 
quested to  again  report  herself  in  a  short  time  at  the  clinic. 
This  she  did  not  do,  and  unfortunately  the  result  of  the  treatment 
is  unknown. 

Case  II. — During  the  winter  of  1878  I  had  heard  several 
times  from  different  patients  attending  the  clinic  at  the  college  of 
the  fame  of  a  "  barking  girl,"  who  had  attracted,  from  the  peculiar- 
ity of  her  case,  very  considerable  attention  in  her  immediate 
neighborhood.  She  was  finally  brought  to  us  for  treatment,  her 
mother  stating,  as  in  the  last  case,  that  the  continual  and  monot- 
onous noise  or  cry  made  by  the  patient  had  become  almost  un- 
bearable. I  found  her  to  be  a  well  developed,  muscular  and  ro- 
bust girl  of  20,  with  rather  a  vacant  and  silly  expression  of 
countenance,  and  of  but  apparently  moderate  intellectual  force. 
Her  mother  could  tell  me  of  no  serious  sickness  that  she  had 
ever  undergone,  and  was  very  sure  that  she  had  never  suffered 
from  any  uterine  disturbance  nor  manifestation  of  hysteria.  She 
had  been  working  in  a  factory  for  several  yeara,  had  always 
worked  well,  and  been,  as  far  as  her  parents  knew,  cheerful  and 
happy.  She  lived  in  a  good  and  comfortable  home.  The  patient 
heraelf  conversed  freely,  but  in  a  more  or  less  irregular,  jerking 
and  spasmodic  way,  about  her  peculiar  trouble ;  said  that  the 
spasm  in  her  throat  was  entirely  beyond  her  control,  and  wished 
that  it  might  be  cured  and  she  get  well  j  that  the  noise  which  she 
made,  and  which  resembled  the  cry  of  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
a  whine  or  yelp,  very  accurately,  was  a  great  annoyance  to  her, 
especially  lately,  when,  as  she  believed,  it  had  gotten  worse  and 
louder,  after  lasting  some  three  months  without  apparent  altera- 
tion in  sound  or  frequency  of  the  spasms.  The  attacks  always 
left  her  at  night,  when  she  slept  quietly  and  rested  well  until 
morning,  when  they  recommenced  at  once  upon  rising. 

An  examination  with  the  laryngoscope  showed  that  there  was 
a  more  or  less  constant  activity  of  the  adductor  and  abductor  mus- 
cles of  the  glottis,  with  great  irregularity  of  movement.    Every 
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few  moments,  the  vocal  cords,  after  a  preliminary  restlessness  and 
vagueness  of  motion  were  quickly  and  spasmodically  approxi- 
mated, until  Ihey  struck  in  quick  succession,  several  times,  one 
against  the  other,  even  overriding  through  the  mere  force  of  con- 
tact, while  at  the  same  time  the  arytenoids  were  closely  pressed  to- 
gether; the  air  fi*om  helow  is  then  ejected  in  spurts,  as  it  were, 
between  the  lips  of  the  narrowed  glottis,  giving  rise  under  the 
high  pressure  and  physical  conditions  of  the  glottic  opening,  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  cry  above  noted.  The  intensity  of  the 
attack  once  passed,  the  glottis,  after  an  irregular  pause,  opens 
widely,  the  patient  inspires  deeply,  freely  and  apparently  with  a 
sense  of  relief,  breathes  quietly  for  u  few  moments,  through  a 
glottis,  still  with  twitching  movemeni,  when  the  attack  again  re- 
curs with  precisely  similar  laryngoscopic  appearances  to  those 
just  described. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  laryngeal  parts,  condition  of 
its  mucous  membrane,  etc.,  presents  nothing  abnormal. 

The  treatment  of  the  case,  though  tedious,  was  satisfactory. 
After  many  vicissitudes  and  the  trial  of  many  different  druirs  the 
case  yielded  to  belladonna,  bromide  of  potash  and  electricity. 
The  nvnla,  which  was  much  elongated,  was  amputated  early  in 
the  treatment  to  remove  a  possible  cause  of  reflex  laryngeal 
irritation;  the  result  was  temporary  improvement,  followed  by  a 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  which  yielded  later  to  the  above 
means. 

Cass  III. — The  last  case  I  have  seen  in  m}'  office  within  the 
past  year,  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Hunt.  It  came  to  him,  as  he  says,  from 
the  wilds  of  Sullivan  County,  in  this  State.  The  patient  was  a 
laborer's  daughter,  cet.  15.  In  Januaiy^  1878,  having  been  al- 
ways previously  well,  she  began  to  cough,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  an  ordinary  cold,  but  a  week  or  ten  days  later  was 
compelled  to  go  to  bed  with  fever.  The  laryngeal  trouble  devel- 
oped with  the  occurrence  of  the  fever,  and  consisted  apparently 
in  spasm  of  the  glottis.  From  the  unsatisfactory  account  of  her 
illness — surmised  to  have  been  diphtheria — it  is  judged  probable 
tiiat  the  larynx  was  involved.  Her  breathing  was  very  noisy 
and  difficult,  and  for  several  days  her  life  was  despaired  of.  As 
she  regained  strength  the  following  curious  ijonditions  occurred, 
and  are  described  in  the  Doctor's  words:  "If  the  patient  at- 
tempted to  use  the  voice,  and  even  at  times  without  such  at- 
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tempt,  spasm  would  occur  as  follows :  There  would  be  a  cough 
consisting  of  several  expiratory  acts,  each  successive  one  shorter 
than  the  preceding,  until  all  the  air  was  expelled  from  the  chest 
that  was  possible ;  then  the  patient  would  hold  her  breath,  the 
veins  of  the  face  and  neck  would  become  engorged  with  blood, 
eyes  suffused  with  tears,  etc.;  then  she  would  inspire,  and  per- 
haps have  rest  for  some  time,  or  the  phenomena  might  be  re- 
peated immediately,  or  several  times  in  succession.  Swallow:ing 
would  produce  the  spasm.  These  symptoms  continued  for  two 
weeks  and  subsided,  leaving  a  loud,  peculiar  crowing  sound  with 
each  inspiratory  act.  Expiration  is  free;  at  night  the  sound 
ceases;  voice  has  always  been  good,  even  during  her  sickness. 
The  patient  is  now  perfectly  healthy,  florid  and  robust.  Men- 
struation began  soon  after  her  recovery  from  the  acute  attack 
and  has  continued  regularly  since.  There  is  certainly  not  the 
slightest  history  of  any  nervous  or  hysterical  trouble  of  any 
kind.  She  has  never  had  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  has  lived  an 
open  out-of-door  life  in  the  backwoods  away  from  large  settle- 
tlcments,  has  worked  hard,  lived  moderately  well,  and  never, 
with  the  exception  of  the  above  attack  and  the  present  loud  pe- 
C'uliar  cry,  recurring  with  each  or  nearly  every  inspiratory  p.ct, 
suffered  from  any  illness." 

The  laryngoscopic  appearances  are  most  peculiar,  in  a  larynx 
in  all  respects  normal.  Every  few  seconds  the  arytenoid  carti- 
'Jages  are  violently  and  spasmodically  approximated,  forced  up 
closely  together,  when  the  right  undergoes  an  irregular,  suck- 
ing motion,  clashing  againwt  its  fellow,  and  passing  in  front 
of  it  at  times.  The  same  irregular,  violent  and  spasmodic 
movements  charaqterize  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords,  which 
arc  contracted,  then  quickly  relaxed  and  quiver,  all  with- 
in the  space  of  a  few  seconds.  The  spasm  passes  quickly,  the 
larynx  assumes  its  natural  configuration,  but  again  loses  it  as 
the  attack  recurs,  as  it  docs  with  regularity  and  persistency.  The 
force  of  the  attack  seems  to  be  expended  mainly  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  larynx.  During  each  paroxysm  air  is  drawn  through 
the  narrowed  and  irregular  glottic  aperture  with  force  and  vio-. 
lence,  giving  rise  to  the  stridulous,  high-pitched  crowing  sound. 

Tonics,  anti-spasmodics  and  persistent  use  of  electricity,  I  am 
informed,  effected  a  cure  within' a  few  weeks.  There  has  been 
no  recurrence. 

These  thr^e  oas^a.  then  are  the  only  ones  of  the  affection  that 
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I  have  had  an  opportuDity  of  observing,  and  certainly  in  each 
of  them  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease,  both  rational 
and  physical,  were  well  marked.  A  fact  to  be  noted  is,  that 
in  all  thre^  instances  a  young  girl  was  the  victim,  strong,  robust 
and  free  from  all  surroundings  which  might  be  supposed  to  de- 
velope  a  hysterical  tendency  or  promote  a  choreaic  attack  of 
either  of  which  affections,  moreover,  there  had  never  been  the 
slightest  general  symptoms  noted  by  the  observing  parents. 

In  my  search  through  literature  for  similar  or  corroborative 
cases,  I  have  met  with  much  difSculty  in  knowing  which  of  the 
cases  that  I  have  met  with  (and  of  peculiar  laryngeal  affections, 
characterized  by  spasms  of  the  muscles,  inarticulate  cries  and 
other  phenomena  there  is  no  lack)  to  I'eject  and  which  to  retain 
as  illoBlrative  of  the  class  of  which  I  am  speaking,  viz.,  cases  in 
which  the  irregular  choreaic  movements  are  confined  to  the 
larynx.  The  diagnosis  has  been  so  loosely  made  in  the  majority 
of  instances  that  I  read  of,  so  much  has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  been 
ascribed  to  hysteria,  and  so  very  infrequent  are  the  laryngo- 
scopic  examinations,  that  a  long  list  of  possible  cases  can  be  nar- 
rowed down  to  only  one  or  two  positive  instances.  Wheeler,  for 
instance,  tells  us  of  a  girl  of  12,  with  the  following  symptoms  - 
Shoulders  fixed,  head  thrown  back,  series  of  barking  or  expira- 
tory efforts,  steady  increase  of  their  violence,  finally  an  attack 
every  fifteen  minutes  during  the  day,  no  paroxysm  while  sleep- 
ing, cyanosis  of  the  face,  general  emaciation.  Laryngoscopic 
examination  during  an  attack  showed  the  epiglottis  to  be  stand- 
ing up  straight,  and  the  vocal  cords  to  be  vibrating  rapidly  -,  noth- 
ing abnormal  in  the  appeamnce  of  the  parts  was  noticed;  and 
Geissler  reports  at  some  length  a  peculiar  case,  as  one  of  '*  Chorea 
of  the  Larynx."  Upon  this  point,  after  reading  his  case  care- 
fully, I  am  not  at  all  sure,  and  certainly  think  that  the  history 
does  not  bear  out  the  diagnosis.  Aside,  then,  from  these  two 
cases,  I  find  none  that  bear  directly  upon  the  question. 

Perhaps  my  efforts  to  establish  a  claim  for  the  consideration 
of  "Chorea  of  the  larynx"  as  a  separate,  distinct  and  local  affec- 
tion will  assist  in  rescuing  it  from  the  doubt  and  obscurity,  so  to 
speak,  which  now  seem  to  involve  it  and  render  the  task  of  its 
identification  easier  for  those  who  may  perchance  follow  mo  in 
my  study  of  the  affection  from  a  clinical  standpoint. 

Condusions. — 1.  There  is  an  affection  of  the  larynx,  charac- 
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terized  by  violent,  incoordinate,  irregular,  involuntary  and  per- 
sistent action  of  its  muscular  apparatus,  which,  though  not  fre- 
quently met  with,  as  would  appear  from  the  few  recorded  in- 
stances, still  occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  to  demand  atten- 
tion. 

2.  The  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  affection,  well  marked  as 
they  are,  would  seem  to  justify  the  selection  of  the  name  given 
to  it,  viz.:  "Chorea  of  the  Laiyngeal  Muscles,"  or  "Chorea  of 
the  Glottis/'  bearing  in  mind  the  definition  of  the  disease  chorea 
as  applied  generally. 

8.  "  Chorea  of  the  Glottis"  may  readily  be  confounded  with 
"Hysteria,"  when  the  latter  includes  the  larynx  in  its  manifesta- 
tions.    Other  affections  of  the  organ  are  readily  differentiated. 

4.  The  differential  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  laryngo- 
scope, by  the  clinical  history,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
laryngeal  manifestation. 

Chorea^  affecting  the  laryngeal  muscles,  produces  violent,  pro- 
longed (weeks  to  months),  incoordinate  and  involuntary  muscular 
movements. 

Hysteria  developes,  as  a  rule,  laryngeal  spasm  alone,  short, 
often  voluntary,  never  continued  regularly  through  weeks  or 
months.    The  character  of  the  cry  and  respiration  are  of  value. 

5.  Chorea,  it  appears,  may  affect  the  laryngeal  group  of  mus- 
cles alone. 

Hysteria,  if  the  larynx  be  implicated,  will  give  general  mani- 
festations. 

6.  The  prognosis  of  the  affection  is  good. 

7.  The  treatment  is  often  tedious  and  perplexing.  Judging 
from  our  present  data,  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  anti- 
spasmodics occasionally  work  well  for  a  time,  then  fail.  Elec- 
tricity (Faradiac  current)  has  yielded  the  best  results.  General 
treatment  is  all-important  when  indications  exist. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Knight,  of  Boston,  remarked  that  the  first  case  o'f  the  kind 
which  he  had  seen  was  that  of  a  "  barking  man,"  who  was  about 
the  streets  of  Boston  fifteen  or  more  years  ago,  and  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  wounded  soldier.  The  first  case  which  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  and  which  was  designated 
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as  chorea  laryngis,  was  in  Schrotter's  Clinic,  in  Vienna,  in  1872^ 
This  case  was  pablished  by  Schrotter  in  his  Jahresbericht. 

Dr.  Knight  had  since  seen  several  eases,  one  in  which  there 
was  a  curious  combination  of  a  sort  of  sneeze  and  shout,  the  lit- 
tle patient  exclaiming,  "  Hi — ^ya !" 

Another  quite  unique  case  was  seen  by  Dr.  Knight  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Chelsea.  The  patient  was  a  little  girl 
12  years  of  age.  She  emitted  a  sound,  not  abrupt  like  a  bark^ 
but  a  continuous  note  whivh  lasted  as  long  as  the  expiration. 
When  her  breath  was  exhausted  she  would  gasp,  take  in  a  deep 
inspiration,  and  strike  the  same  note  again.  This  she  repeated 
four  or  five  times,  then  she  would  rest  five  minutes  and  begin 
again.  Under  bromide  of  sodium  the  interval  was  prolonged 
from  ^ve  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  She  was  perfectly  free  from 
spasm  during  sleep.  The  larynx  was  examined  during  a  par- 
oxysm, and  the  cords  seen  to  be  closely  approximated,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  thin  catarrhal  secretion.  No  benefit  was  derived  from 
belladonna  or  strychnia,  but  the  paroxysms  having  continued 
with  increasing  frequency  from  Christmas  to  April,  almost  im- 
mediately ceased  on  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  quinine^ 

Dr.  Roe,  of  Sochester,  said :  The  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Lef- 
ferts,  in  the  exceedingly  interesting  paper  which  he  has  just  read, 
and  which  he  has  termed  Chorea  Laryngealis,  recalls  to  my 
mind  two  cases  almost  identical  in  symptoms  with  those  referred 
to  by  him,  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice. 

The  first  one  I  saw  about  five  years  ago,  in  the  person  of  a  girl 
17  years  old,  and  followed  the  contracting  of  a  severe  cold  from 
exposure.  She  was  out  for  an  evening  entertainment.  While  in 
the  building  a  slight  fall  of  snow  occurred,  and  she  being  with- 
out rubbers,  had  to  walk  home  in  it,  getting  her  feet  very  wet^ 
A  cough  came  on  of  a  very  violent  and  of  a  very  loud  barking 
nature,  very  much  resembling  the  peculiar  shrill  bark  of  some 
dogs,  the  bark  being  so  characteristic  that  she  was  termed  the 
'' barking  girl."  She  lived  at  the  time  in  a  small  frame  house  in 
the  outer  portion  of  the  city,  and  children  would  congregate 
about  the  house  to  hear  her  bark.  The  cough  was  intermittent 
in  character.  There  would  be  three  or  four  loud  barks  in  quick 
succession,  then  intermission  of  from  one  to  two  minutes,  then  a 
repetition  of  the  paroxysm.  During  sleep  they  would  cease  al- 
together, but  would  return  instantly  on  waking.  The  violent 
concussion  of  the  vocal  cords  produced  considerable  laryngeal 
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hypersBmia,  and  at  one  time  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  tumor 
growing  in  the  lower  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx.  All  means 
of  treatment  failed  to  relieve  the  cough.  Various  local  applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  larynx  of  astringent  and  anodyne  or  se- 
dative character.  Internally  the  bromides  in  large  doses  were 
given,  and  various  sedative  cough  mixtures  wero  persistently 
tried,  but  to  no  avail.  Galvanism  was  also  tried  with  like  re- 
sult. The  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  and  atropia  over  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve  would  control  the  cough  while  the  ef- 
fect continued. 

She  was  seen  by  numerous  physicians,  but  all  failed  to  give 
her  any  relief,  and  she  was  given  up  with  the  supposition  that  it 
would  shortly  wear  her  out.  She,  however,  survived  it,  and  in 
about  six  months  it  began  to  subside  and  afterward  entirely  left  her. 
Case  II  came  under  my  care  two  and  a  half  3'ears  ago.  It 
was  in  a  girl  13  years  old,  living  in  Brockport.  In  this  case  the 
cough  came  on  slowly  without  assignable  cause,  about  two  months 
previous  to  the  time  I  saw  her.  The  only  local  cause  to  which 
they  could  attribute  the  trouble  was,  enlargement  of  the  right 
tonsil,  but  this  had  been  removed  without  benefit  resulting.  The 
cough  occurred  in  intermittent  paroxysms,  like  the  first,  but  was 
not  as  loud  and  the  intermissions  were  longer — ^about  two  to  four 
minutes.  The  cough  resembled  the  bark  of  a  small  poodle  dog, 
only  lower  in  tone.  On  examination  laryngoscopically  there  was 
found  congestion  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  ary-epiglottiq 
folds,  and  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  found  em- 
physema, which  had  been  produced  by  the  expiratorj'^  pressure. 
Local  apj^lications  of  sulpho-carbolat^  of  zinc  and  tr.  of  iodine 
were  made  to  the  larynx — the  Faradic  current  was  applied  and 
internally  a  hydrocyanic  cough  mixture  was  given.  The  cough, 
began  at  once  to  subside,  and  in  about  five  days  entirely  ceased, 
and  she  was,  when  heard  from  last,  quite  well. 

The  first  case  was  attributed  entirely  to  hysteria,  and  the  sec- 
ond one  more  or  less  to  the  same  cause  as  the  cough  slightly  pre- 
ceded her  first  menstruation.  In  neither  case  was  there  any 
general  nervous  trouble  or  symptoms,  nor  was  there  any  special 
indications  that  it  was  at  all  connected  with  any  uterine  ti'ouble. 
They  were  considered,  however,  to  be  cases  of  spasmodic  cough 
associated  with  hysteria,  but  if  those  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Lef- 
ferts  are  genuine  cases  of  laryngeal  chorea,  I  am  quite  sure  these 
hould  be  included  in  the  same  category. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Medical  Association  held  its  sixth  an- 
'^naal  meeting  at  Cairo,  III.,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  January 
21st,  and  lasting  two  days.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  fire  department,  known  as  Rough  and  Eeady 
Hall.  This  hall  was  well  furnished  and  it  might  he  said  to  be 
well  decorated,  as  it  contained  a  large  number  of  flags  and  ban- 
ners that  had  been  presented  to  the  department  as  tokens  of  ap- 
preciation of  meritorious  work. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  Dr.  C.  W.  Dunning,  of 
•Oairo,  President  of  the  Association,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  R.v.  D.  A.  Bonner. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Thistle  wood,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cairo,  was  next 
introduced  and  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  members 
of  the  Association.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  the 
.gentlemen  present,  and  hoped  that  acquaintances  would  be 
formed  that  would  be  a  benefit  both  to  the  people  of  the  city 
-and  their  visitors.  It  had  been  said  that  Cairo  was  not  a  healthy 
place,  but  this  statement  he  claimed  was  not  correct  Ho  expa- 
tiated on  the  growing  commercial  interests  of  the  city,  and  con- 

•  eluded  by  hoping  that  the  Association  would  have  pleasant  roc- 

•  ollections  of  the  hours  spent  in  Cairo. 

Dr.  H.  V.  Ferrell,  the  Secretary,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
■  meeting,  and  Dr.  L.  Dyer,  of  DuQuoin,  read  the  report  of  the 
"Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Ferrell,  of  Carterville,  moved  that  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
AND  Surgical  Journal  be  made  the  official  brgan  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  1880,  and  that  the  Publication  Committee  be 
instracted  to  publish  in  said  Journal  such  publications  and  tmns- 
utctions  as  in  their  judgment  might  be  worthy  of  publication. 
'This  motion  was  carried.. 

Dr.  Stacker  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Dyer,  visiting  members  of  the  profession 
were  invited  to  take  seats. 
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The  Assistant  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
showing  a  handsome  balance  on  hand. 

The  Board  of  Censors  recommended  that  Di*8.  Carlcton  and 
Berger  be  admitted  members  of  the  Association.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

Volunteer  papers  being  in  order,  Dr.  J.  H.  Norris,  of  Metrop- 
olis, read  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  rheumatism 
by  hypodermic  injections  of  sulphuric  ether. 

A  report  on  the  subject  of  anatomy  was  read  by  Dr.  FerrelL 
The  same  gentleman  read  a  paper  on  ergot  in  fibrous  tumors  of 
the  uterus. 

afternoon  session. 

Dr.  Eauch  addressed  the  meeting  in  reference  to  the  new  law 
now  in  force  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  regulation  of  medical 
practice  by  State  Boards  of  Health.  He  explained  some  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  this. law;  one  was  that  about  forty  personsr 
who  had  been  practicing  medicine  under  assumed  names,  had  left 
the  State.  The  act  gave  the  public  the  means  of  knowing  who 
were  duly  qualified  practitioners  and  who  were  not.  The  law 
provided  for  a  complete  medical  registration. 

Dr.  Fcrrell  read  a  paper  on  adherent  placenta,  and  it  was 
briefly  discussed. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Bundy,  of  Marion,  read  a  paper  on  ansesthetics  in 
parturition.  He  warmly  advocated  the  administration  of  chlo- 
roform as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  condition  of  women  in  labor. 

Dr.  N.  E.  Gordon,  of  Campbell's  Hill,  read  a  paper  on  qui- 
nine in  gestation  and  parturition.  This  was  discussed  at  some 
length. 

Dr.  Rainey  made  a  verbal  report  of  a  labor  case  he  had  at- 
tended. A  discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  injec- 
tions into  the  uterus. 

In  the  evening  a  popular  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  H* 
Hughes,  of  St.  Louis,  on  "Aphasia,  its  medico-legal  aspects,  etc.'' 
This  address  was  eloquently  delivered  and  well  received. 

second  day. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  McKenzie,  of  Chester,  on  the  use  of 
hot  water  in  uterine  hemorrhages.  This  paper  was  discussed  by 
several  members. 
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The  Association  proceeded  to  aa  election  of  officers ;  the  bal- 
lot was  dispensed  with,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected 
by  acclimation. 

President:  Dr.  W.  A.  Gordon,  of  Chester. 

First  Vice-President:  Dr.  S.  H.  Bundy,  of  Marion. 

Second  Vice-President:  Dr.  J.  T.  Binckley,  of  Shawneetown. 

Secretary :  Dr.  L.  E.  Stocking,  of  Anna. 

Assistant  Secretary:  J.  K.  Berkebile,  of  Millstodt. 

Treasurer:  Dr.  L.  Dyer,  of  Du  Quoin. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Dodds,  of  Anna,  read  a  paper  on  the  use  of  hot 
water  in  the  uterus.    A  discussion  followed. 

A  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  the  next  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  The  merits  of  Du  Quoin  and  Shawnee- 
town were  discussed.     The  latter  place  was  agreed  upon. 

A  discussion  arose  in  regard  to  a  proposed  amendment  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Association,  to  the  effect  that  no  member  should 
admit  a  medical  student  to  his  office  without  his  having  given 
proof  of  classical  attainments,  and  any  member  so  offending 
should  be  suspended  from  membership. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  effect  that  the  penal 
clause  be  omitted.  This  was  ruled  out  of  order,  the  necessary 
notice  not  having  been  given,  and  the  resolution  failed  to  pass. 

Dr.  Binckley,  of  Shawneetown,  reported  an  interesting  sur- 
gical case,  presenting  some  peculiar  features. 

Dr.  Gebhart,  of  Hot  Springs,. road  a  paper  on  the  virtues  of 
the  waters  of  Hot  Springs.  He  gave  the  result  of  the  analysis 
of  the  waters  by  distingished  chemists,  and  also  detailed  the  efforts 
he  had  made  iii  that  direction.  An  attempt  was  made  to  explain 
the  curative  principles  of  these  waters,  and  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  the  class  of  cases  in  which  they  would  probably  be 
of  service.  The  speaker  exhibited  rocks  that  had  been  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  springs.  He  also  presented,  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Shea  &  Garratt,  of  Hot  Springs,  a  handsome  diamond, 
to  be  worn  by  the  President  of  the  Association  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  then  to  be  turned  over  to  his  successor. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Engelman,  of  St.  Louis,  read  a  paper  on  post  par- 
turn  hemorrhage. 

Papers  were  also  read  by  Drs.  Marshal  and  Binckley. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  W.  Dickinson,  of  St.  Louis,  delivered  a 
popular  lecture  on  the  human  eye  in  health  and  disease.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  large  model  of  the  human  eye  which 
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was  capable  of  being  taken  apart,  so  as  to  give  the  audience  a 
clear  conception  of  the  formation  of  the  oi-gan  of  sight. 

The  Journal,  its  Editor  and  its  Stenographic  Reporter,  Mr. 
J.  Brown,  were  well  received,  and  the  latter  two  were  hand- 
somely entertained. 

The  Association  adjoarned  to  meet  at  Shawneetown,  III.,  on 
the  third  Monday  in  June  next. 


Words  of  Encouragement.    By  P.  S.  Weidman,  M.  D.,  of  Ma- 
rine, 111. 

To  maintain  the  Madison  County  Medical  Society  in  the  high 
position  it  now  occupies,  wo  should  conduct  our  meetings  so  as- 
to  make  them  practically  beneficial  to  every  attendant.  Petty 
jealousies,  paniality  and  favoritism  should  not  be  known  among 
us.  Let  us  strive  to  impart  knowledge  to  each  other  by  relating 
new  facts  of  common  occurrence  gathered  from  our  practice.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  our  profession  will  continue  to  make  advance- 
ment towards  perfection.  We  can,  in  a  great  measure,  accom- 
plish this  by  reporting  cases  in  our  own  everyday  practice — not 
by  stating  the  views  of  an  author.  Our  own  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  our  errors  and  blunders,  should  they 
occur,  during  our  efforts  to  do  good,  are  fully  as  instructive  as 
our  greatest  successes.  The  failures  of  the  thoughtful,  studious- 
physician  are  always  as  instructive  as  his  successful  efforts.  It 
is  the  ignorant  alone  who  do  not  make  blunders;  they  are  either 
too  blind  to  see  them,  or  they  are  not  honest  enough  to  report 
them ;  we  hear  of  them  through  accident,  and  not  through  the- 
Society. 

It  is  frequently  noticeable  in  our  medical  societies,  as  is  so- 
often  seen  in  many  of  our  medical  journals,  that  the  want  of 
study  is  plainly  and  painfully  observable.  Again,  it  is  very  fre- 
quently a  diflScult  matter  to  sifl  the  true  from  the  iahe,  the  prac- 
tical fact  from  the  theoretical  views.  This  ought  not  to  bo  so. 
One  of  the  objects  of  our  meetings  is  to  encourage  us  in  the- 
thorough  study  of  our  profession.  Every  subject  that  is  brought 
before  us  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  wrong  impressions  be  left  on  the  mind  of  any 
person  present. 

If  at  each  of  our  meetings  we  can  add  but  a  mite  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge,  in  the  near  future  these  mites  will,,  by  indicating 
new  truths  that  will  in  turn  overthrow  erroneous  doctrines,  bo- 
come  the  foundation  of  governing  facts.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  will  help  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine-  approach  more 
nearly  to  a  scientific  basis. 


St.  Lotus  Medical  Society, 


ST.  LOUIS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


Saturday,  January  17,  1880. 
lllnMlnatlMff  I^aip. 

Db.  Wm.  Porter  exhibited  a  lamp  for  office  examinations 
(Fig.  6),aiid  said :  I  have  often  been  at  a  loss  when  inqaired  of^ 
as  to  a  suitable  artificial  illuminating  apparatus  for  larjngoscopic 
work.  The  requirementa  of  most  physicians  are:  good  light 
simplicity  of  construction,  cheap  first  cost,  and  for  the  country 
practitioner,  it  must  be  independent  of  gas.  This  brilliant  light 
ia  from  a  lamp  with  a  borisontal  reservoir  which  is  supported  by 
a  small  hook  in  the  wall.  If  several  hooks  are  placed  at  differ- 
ent heights,  the  lamp  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The 
burner  is  constructed  so  as  to  give  a  very  wide  flame,  and  turns 


Porter's  Laryngoscopio  Lamp. 

Fig.  6. 
easily  where  it  is  joined  to  the  reservoir  at  a,  so  that  the  great- 
est amount  of  light  may  be  thrown  in  any  direction,  right,  lefl,, 
or  direct.  The  chimney  is  of  heavy  glass,  coated  with  silver,  ex- 
cept the  bull's-eye  eon-osponding  to  tlio  widest  part  of  the  flame. 
The  silver,  backed  with  varnish  and  baked,  is  utiiiffected  by  heat. 
The  chimney  thus  ibrms  back  of  the  flame  a  convex  reflector,. 
while  in  front  it  is  concavo-convex,  t^  have  had  this  on  trial  in. 
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my  office  during  the  past  month,  and  found  that  with  common 
oil,  the  light  is  all  that  could  bo  desired — better  than  that  from 
many  of  the  more  expensive  instruments.  The  lamp  complete 
can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  A.  M.  Leslie  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 


Menlniroeele. 

Dr.  J.  P.  KiNGSLEY  introduced  to  the  Society  a  little  child, 
and  said :  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  case  to  present  this  evening  of 
rather  more  than  usual  interest  in  consequence  of  its  compara- 
tive rarity.  The  little  patient  before  you  was  brought  to  my 
clinic  at  St.  Johb's  Hospital  a  short  time  since  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  proboscis  or  second  nose  removed,  the  mother  believing 
it  to  be  such.  She  stated,  on  presenting  herself,  that  a  short 
time  before  her  confinement,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  saw 
an  elephant,  and  that  she  believed  the  protrusion  was  due  to  the 
impression  made  upon  her  mind  at  the  time.  In  addition  to  this 
tumor,  the  eye  on  the  right  side  is  rudimentary,  it  being  not  more 
than  one-fourth  the  normal  size.  Otherwise  the  child,  which  is 
now  four  months  old,  is  normal,  healthy  and  well  nourished. 

The  case,  in  reality,  is  one  of  meningocele,  which  is  a  congen- 
ital affection.  The  site  of  the  tumor  is  directly  over  the  site  of 
thenasal  bones,  which  are  not  present  in  this  case;  in  fact  there 
is  always  an  opening  through  the  bones  at  the  point  of  protru- 
sion of  either  meningocele  or  encephalocele.  The  tumor  is  in 
the  median  line,  and  almost  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  been  in- 
creasing slowly  since  its  birth.  At  birth  it  was  probably  a  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  the  membranes  covering  the 
brain,  and  a  fluid  contents,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  fluctuation, 
transparency,  distension  on  crying,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  reduced.  These  facts  also  evidence  its  connection  with 
the  brain.  The  effusion,  however,  is  entirely  outside  the  brain, 
being  between  the  brain  and  its  coverings.  The  most  common 
site  for  these  tumors  is  at  the  occiput,  behind  the  foramen  mag- 
num, and  at  the  junction  of  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones,  as  in  the 
present  instance. 

These  tumors  vary  in  size,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
child's  head.  Sometimes  these  tumors  are  partly  filled  with  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  which  become  hypertrophied  after  their 
protrusion.  Sometimes,  also,  there  is  a  partial  protrusion  of 
brain  substance. 
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Genaine  encephalocele  consists  of  a  hernial  sack  filled  with 
brain  sabstance.  Such  tumoi*s,  however,  are  not  apt  to  increase 
in  size.  They  arise  probably  from  a  pressure  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles,  forcing  the  brain  out  through  the  unossified  parts  of 
the  cranium.  Whether  in  these  cases  ossification  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  pressure  from  within,  or  whether  the  tumor  is  a  re- 
salt  of  an  arrest  of  development,  has  been  a  question  between 
authors.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  is^  from  some 
cause  yet  unknown,  an  arrest  of  development. 

The  diagnosis  is  of  importance  in  these  tumors,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liability  to  mistake  them  for  nevus,  sebaceous  and 
other  tumors.  Serious  mistakes  have  been  made,  which  have  re- 
sulted fatally.  Hewitt  gives  an  account  of  an  operation  per- 
formed by  Tatem,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  protruding  brain  was 
removed ;  the  patient,  however,  made  a  favorable  recovery. 

In  making  a  diagnosis  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the 
tumor  is  fixed  or  not,  what  the  effects  on  pressure  are,  whether 
there  is  an  opening  through  the  cranium  or  not. 

The  rule  in  relation  to  congenital  tumors  is  not  to  attempt  an 
operation  until  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  in  no  de- 
gree deducable  that  pressure  produces  no  head  symptoms,  and 
that  their  bases  are  free  from  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Moore  said  that  about  thirty  years  ago  he  attended 
a  lady  whose  boy  was  born  with  a  tumor  on  the  back  of  his  head ; 
it  apparently  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  brain  and  its  cov- 
erings. There  was  an  absence  of  bone.  The  tumor  continued 
to  grow  until  the  child  was  about  a  year  old.  In  consultation 
with  Dr.  Barbour,  of  this  city,  who  died  of  cholera  in  1849,  it 
was  determined  to  remove  the  tumor.  A  ligature  was  tied 
around  it  and  it  sloughed  off.  The  disease  was  accompanied 
with  strabismus.  The  patient  recovered  and  is  living  in  this 
city  at  the  present  time.  The  young  man  is  considered  semi- 
idiotie,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  tumor  contained  a  portion  of 
his  brain.  The  brain  symptoms  were  so  severe  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  die  if  the  operation  was  not  performed.  As  a 
dernier  resort  the  ligature  was  tied  around  it  and  it  sloughed  off. 

Dr.*F.  J.  LuTZ  said — In  this  cf)nnection,  I  will  briefly  make 
mention  of  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  last  sum- 
mer. The  patient  was  a  well  built,  young  man,  of  medium 
height,  about  23  years  of  age,  whom  I  treated  for  some  other 
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trouble  and  in  whom  I  noticed  a  tumor,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  sit- 
uated over  the  outer  corner  of  the  right  eyebrow.  I  learned 
from  him  that  it  was  congenital  and  gave  him  no  trouble.  The 
tumor  was  elastic  to  the  touch ;  around  its  base  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  the  edge  of  the  absent  frontal  bone;  pressure  upon 
the  tumor  and  certain  positions  of  the  patient,  seemed  to  empty 
its  contents  into  the  cranial  cavity.  For  these  reasons  I  consid- 
ered it  a  hernia  of  the  meninges. 

Let  me  ask  Dr.  Kingsley  what  course  he  intends  to  pursue  in 
his  case.  To-day  I  operated  on  an  infant  three  days  old,  who 
had  a  bifid  spine.  The  cleft  is  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dor- 
sal vertebra.  The  sac  was  ready  to  slough  and  I  simply  laid  it 
open  and  dressed  the  wound  antiseptically,  but  I  doubt  a  favora- 
ble issue.  A  similar  relation  exists  between  the  parts  involved 
in  the  case  presented,  and  apparently  the  indications  for  action 
are  quite  as  urgent. 

Dr.  Kingslet — It  is  certainly  very  true  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion between  the  brain  and  the  cranium,  as  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  cord  and  the  spinal  column,  precisely  the  same.  It 
might  be  of  advantage  to  evacuate  the  fluid,  for  it  is  certainly  a 
great  deformity.  There  is  sometimes  some  difficulty  of  diagno- 
sis ;  not  unfrequently  such  cases  have  been  operated  on  when 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms  had  been  mistaken.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  these  tumors  contain  a  portion  of  the  brain.  In 
some  cases  recorded,  the  membrane  is  hypertrophied. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Pr^witt  —  I  would  say  these  cases  are  very  rare. 
Any  operation  is  more  than  likely  to  be  followed  by  meningitis, 
as  you  have  to  deal  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac.  As 
Dr.  Kingsle}'  says,  there  is  sometimes  a  layer  of  brain  matter  in 
the  tumor.  In  regard  to  the  case  to  which  Dr.  Lutz  refers,  I 
would  say  that  in  all  probability  it  was  not  an  encephalocele,  but 
a  congenital  sebaceous  cyst^-one  of  those  sebaceous  cysts  where 
the  bone  has  been  corroded  or  never  developed — that  is  a  point 
in  doubt.  That  is  usually  the  site  of  these  cases  of  congenital 
aebaceous  cysts.  They  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  child,  but 
any  encephalocele  in  such  a  position  would  be  exceedingly  rare. 
Encephalocele  occurs  almost  invariably  at  the  normal  opening  of 
the  skull  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  occipital  protuberance,  or 
the  anterior  fontanel.  Sometimes  they  havd  been  found  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.    I  think  Dr.  PoUak  reports  a  case  where  a 
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long  pendnlous  tumor  was  found  in  the  mouth.  He  cut  it  out^ 
and  the  child  died.  Where  there  is  a  tumor  about  the  orbit  that 
can  be  pushed  in  that  way,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  be  a  con- 
genital sebaceous  cyst.  This  is  not  the  site  of  an  encephalocele. 
It  would  be  something  unique  to  find  an  encephalocele  there,  and 
thio  fact  that  the  man  has  lived  to  adult  life  is  against  it,  as  they 
are  likely  to  die.  Occasionally  they  are  not  very  marked,  not 
very  prominent,  and  consequently  closed  up.  Th**  best  treatment 
is  to  trust  to  a  support  If  they  can  be  pressed  in  without  pro- 
ducing unpleasant  symptoms,  that  might  be  advisable,  although 
it  would  not  be  prudent  if  cerebral  symptoms  were  developedi^ 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  mould  the  support  over  the  tumor  to 
prevent  further  extension,  but  not  to  press  it  back  upon  the  brain i. 
It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  there  is  evidence  of  want  of  devel- 
opment in  these  cases.  Dr.  Ringsley  has  not  examined  the  eje» 
It  is  only  a  rudimentary  eye,  and  there  is  probably  other  evi- 
dence of  want  of  development  in  the  child.  When  it  grows  older 
it  will  probably  manifest  a  want  of  cerebral  development  as  well*. 
Operations  have  been  sometimes  successfully  performed  in  a  few 
cases,  but  this  is  exceptional.  I  doubt  if  any  operation  would 
succeed  in  this  case. 

Dr.  F.  J.  LuTZ  —  The  reasons  which  lead  me  to  differentiate 
the  case  which  I  have  briefly  stated  are  these :  The  contents  of 
the  sebaceous  cyst  are  liquid;  the  tumor  presents  that  peculiar 
roundness  and  elasticity  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  cysts  y 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  case  of  congenital  cyst  (sebaceous)  would 
have  opened  if  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  had  elapsed. 
In  all  likelihood  changes  would  have  occurred  in  the  contents  of 
the  cyst  which  would  have  reduced  it  in  the  courae  of  time.  On 
the  othiBr  hand,  this  cyst  had  been  under  observation  of  the 
roan  as  long  as  he  can  remember,  and  no  appreciable  change  has 
occurred.  It  could  be  emptied,  which  could  not  be  done  in  a 
sebaceous  cyst  in  that  locality ;  you  can  flatten  it,  but  cannot 
empty  it.  In  this  case  I  could  distinctly  empty  the  contents  and 
feel  the  tumor.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  fact  that  this  cyst 
changes  its  size ;  that  it  became  larger  and  smaller,  dependent 
upon  the  different  positions  which  the  patient  took.  If  I  asked 
him  to  hang  his  head  over  the  bedside,  the  tumor  became  smaller, 
which  a  sebaceous  cyst  would  not  have  done.  Of  course  if  I  had 
thought  it  was  a  sebaceous  cyst,  I  would  have  proposed  an  opera- 
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tioD,  and  no  doubt  the  man  would  have  consented.  He  had  con- 
sulted several  physicians,  and  they  were  avei-se  to  it.  The  patient 
was  comfortable ;  there  was  no  defect  of  vision ;  there  could  re- 
ally be  nothing  done  for  him.  I  did  look  up  the  literature  on 
this  subject^  and  was,  of  course,  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis. 

De.  Prbwitt — In  relation  to  Dr.  Lutz's  position,  even  if  it 
was  a  sebaceous  cyst  and  extended  through  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  it  would  lie  in  contact  with  the  meninges  and  would  move 
with  them,  and  would  be  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  head. 
These  tumors,  in  the  very  position  he  refers  to,  have  been  found 
within  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  This  is  the  usual  position  where 
they  are  found,  and  perhaps  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  tumor  in 
that  position  will  be  a  congenital  sebaceous  cyst,  with  absence  of 
bony  tissue.  It  would  be  unusual  to  find  an  encephalocele  in  that 
position.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  an  operation  i 
you  would  excite  meningitis  and  kill  the  patient.  It  should  not 
be  touched  unless  there  is  some  urgent  reason  for  it,  unless  it  was 
interfering  with  the  brain.  As  to  the  probability  of  its  being 
ruptured,  that  can  hardly  be  the  case.  We  have  seen  these  seba- 
ceous cysts  last  for  years  without  ulceration.  1  am  still  inclined 
to  think  it  is  a  sebaceous  cyst.  I  think  the  Doctor  could  have 
demonstrated  the  matter  safely  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator.  If 
he  found  cerebral  spinal  fluid  it  would  have  determined  the 
question ;  until  this  is  done  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  admit 
that  it  is  an  encephalocele. 

lfenrod«etoniy  and  Nerve  Siretctalny. 

Dr.  Prewitt — During  the  month  of  December  a  lady  came 
to  me  from  the  interior  of  the  State,  who  had  been  a  victim  of 
neuralgia  for  many  years.  The  suffering  was  limited  almost  to 
the  infra-orbital  nerve  and  the  superior  dental  nerve.  Her  health 
was  much  impaired ;  an  attempt  to  bite  anything  would  cause 
intense  agony;  she  had  all  her  teeth  drawn  to  relieve  her  tooth- 
ache, but  it  was  of  no  avail.  I  advised  resection  of  the  infra-or- 
bital nerve.  I  operated  about  the  9th  of  the  month.  An  incis- 
ion was  made  over  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  contents  of 
the  orbit  were  then  lifted  up  without  raising  the  periosteum,  with 
an  ordinary  spatula.  I  followed  the  track  of  the  nerve,  made 
an  incision  through  the  periosteum,  passed  a  little  hook  under 
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the  nerve  and  lifted  it  up.  I  injured  the  artery,  which  annoyed 
me  very  much,  because  the  day  was  dark  and  I  did  not  have 
^ood  light.  I  had  to  light  the  gas  and  use  a  reflector  to  detect 
the  artery  and  check  the  hemorrhage.  The  connective  tissue 
was  laden  with  fat.  I  had  nothing  but  a  pocket  speculuni,  and 
the  fatty  tissue  would  roll  around  it  and  obscure  the  view  of  the 
nerve.  Some  years  ago  I  reported  a  similar  case,  but  in  t^at  in- 
stance I  lifted  up  the  periosteum  from  the  bone,  raising  the  con- 
tents of  the  orbit  and  the  periosteum,  making  a  firm  membrane 
that  served  to  prevent  the  difficulty  I  had  in  this  case.  The  first 
operation  was  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Wagner,  of 
Germany.  He  advised  the  operation  in  that  way  and  suggested 
an  instrument  for  keeping  up  the  contents  of  the  orbit.  It  is 
s,  spatula  with  the  concave  surface  downward.  It  serves  as  an 
•elevator  and  reflector  at  the  same  time.  The  little  hooks  on  it 
are  also  suggested  by  Wagner.  The  hooks  turned  in  different 
•directions,  for  the  convenience  of  the  two  sides. 

The  first  case  I  operated  on  was  some  ten  years  ago,  1  think. 
This  patient  had  also  sufl^ered  from  neuralgia  for  about  fifteen 
years.  The  infra-orbital  nerve  and  the  superior  orbital  nerve  and 
their  branches  were  involved,  He  has  had  no  neuralgia  in  the 
infra-orbital  nerve,  but  in  the  other  branches  of  the  nerve ;  but 
he  has  not  suffered  to  any  such  extent  as  before.  At  that  time 
he  was  most  fearfully  afflicted  with  neuralgia;  his  arms  were  tat- 
tooed with  a  syringe  he  had  been  using ;  he  had  one  of  his  own, 
and  there  were  abscesses  over  his  arms  and  breast  on  account  of 
the  punctures  he  had  made.  I  think  the  bad  results  following 
the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  are  due  to  bad  management 
of  the  instrument  and  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  is  kept. 

Db.  Johnston  —  Sir  Astley  Cooper  cut  the  nerves  for  curing 
neuralgia.  That  great  surgeon  was  convinced  this  practice  was 
not  followed  by  success.  And  those  who  have  read  Sir  Astley 
Oooper's  works  will  find  his  statements  on  this  subject.  It  has 
now  become  a  doctrine  that  a  disease  can  start  from  a  local  point 
of  irritation,  and  that  a  change  of  nutrition  ultimately  affects  the 
whole  organi.«m«  It  is  a  practice  among  surgeons  to  excise  the 
nerves  that  manifest  a  local  irritation.  The  next  question  that 
•comes  up  to  the  thinking  mind  is,  what  causes  this  irritation  t 
We,  Mr.  President,  in  the  Mississippi  Yalley  are  in  the  habit  of 
raying  it  is  malaria,  change  of  temperature,  change  of  humidity ; 
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there  18  something  developed,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  system,  and 
those  vho  have  read  Radeiiff  on  nearalgia  will  find  he  eontendfr 
there  is  a  depleted  condition  of  the  system  dependent  on  infla- 
«nces  that  derange  the  nutrition  and  affect  the  nervous  system. 
Now,  if  that  be  true,  that  neuralgia  depends  upon  external  influ- 
ences, we  must  get  at  the  true  inwardness  of  the  pathology  of 
the  nerve  neurosis  we  call  neuralgia;  we  must  determine  whether 
it  depends  on  local  irritation ;  whether  it  will  cease  on  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  nerve  becoming  severed.  If,  on  the  other  band,^ 
it  be  true  that  neuralgia  is  a  local  disease  of  the  nervous  system^ 
then  surgeons  are  justified  in  excising  the  nerve  that  is  affected. 
I  believe  neuralgia  depends  upon  some  external  cause,  on  some- 
thing we  have  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere  or  swallowed  into 
our  stomachs,  and  a  want  of  proper  nutrition  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Lutz —  I  do  not  wish  to  champion  neurotomy  or  nerve- 
stretching,  but  Dr.  Johnston  is  too  philosophical  if  he  maintains 
that  we  ought  not  to  do  anything  in  medicine  or  surgery  for 
which  we  cannot  give  the  exact  explanation.  If  we  were  to  wait 
until  we  determined  the  true  inwardness  of  things,  our  patients- 
would  very  often  grow  tired  of  waiting  for  relief.  As  to  nerve- 
stretching,  I  believe  that  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
perform  it  in  St.  Louis  for  sciatica.  For  three  days  there  was  no 
pain,  but  on  the  fourth  it  returned,  and  the  man  is  st'll  a  sufferer.. 
It  has  been  found  that  nerve  stretching  has  brought  about  relief 
from  neuralgia,  but  how  the  change  is  brought  about  is  not  dis- 
tinctly explained.  Certain  it  is,  eases  have  been  benefitted,  and 
we  must  give  our  patients  the  benefit  of  what  may  possibly  do- 
good. 

Dr.  a.  C.  Bernats  reported  a  case  of  nerve-stretching  for 
sciatica.  The  patient  was  a  coal  miner.  He  was  exposed  to 
changes  of  temperature,  to  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
caught  cold.  There  was  no  hereditary  taint  in  the  case  to  ac- 
count for  the  sciatica;  nothing  but  exposure.  He  was  a  strong^ 
heavy,  healthy  man  in  every  respect.  His  mental  qualities  were 
exceedingly  bright;  he  was  a  man,  however,  easily  excited,  and 
was  a  perfect  tyrant  at  home,  as  I  heard  from  his  relatives.  He 
would  fly  up  at  most  anything,  and  exhibit  symptoms  bordering^ 
on  insanity.  His  was  sciatica  of  the  very  worst  description ;  it 
extended  from  the  origin  of  the  sciatic  nerve  down  to  the  exter- 
nal malleolus.    There  were  three  points  that  were  especially' 
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painfol.  He  had  been  treated  before  be  came  to  me  by  other 
physicians;  had  been  taking  quinine  in  enormous  doses.  I  gave 
bim  as  macb  as  sixty  grains  in  one  dose.  Dr.  Hughes  advised  me 
to  give  him  forty  grains  twice  a  day.  I  gave  him  eighty  grains 
of  quinine,  forty  in  the  morning  and  forty  in  the  evening,  twelve 
hours  apart.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  disease,  and  I  discontinued 
it.  He  had  been  taking  arsenic  also.  I  used  the  galvanic  .cur- 
rent with  advantage,  giving  him  two  sessions  a  day.  At  first  I 
only  gave  him  tbree  a  week,  but  I  gradually  increased  the  num- 
ber. This  treatment  was  followed  by  considerable  benefit;  he 
could  sleep  two  or  three  hours  at  night,  whereas  he  had  not  slept 
three  hours  in  succession  for  a  long  time  before.  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  relieving  him  entirely,  however.  When  I  stopped  using 
the  galvanic  current  (he  would  be  away  a  week  or  two  some- 
times) he  would  have  his  pain  as  bad  as  ever,  and  I  concluded  to 
perform  stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  I  made  an  incision  four 
inches  long,  beginning  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  \he  fold 
formed  by  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  man  being  fat,  it  made  a 
fori^idable  looking  cut.  The  nerve  was  easily  found  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound.  I  caught  it  with  my  index  finger,  and  pulled 
upon  it  from  the  center  to  the  periphery  as  hard  as  I  could  pull, 
the  force  representing  about  seventy-five  pounds.  Then  I  pulled 
the  sciatic  nerve  the  other  way.  The  immediate  effect  was,  that 
the  limb  was  paralyzed  for  at  least  three  hours.  I  borrowed  Dr. 
Hughes'  eesthesiometer  to  try  if  he  could  feel  the  points  of  the 
instrument.  The  limb  was  anesthetic  for  at  least  three  hours ; 
gradually  sensibility  returned ;  about  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  even* 
ing  he  could  move  the  limb  just  as  he  pleased.  He  had  no  pain 
that  night.  Next  day  there  was  a  genuine  neuritic  inflammation 
of  the  nerve  sheaths,  and  that  caused  him  excruciating  pain,  as 
bad  as  the  pain  of  the  sciatica. .  That  lasted  eight  or  nine  hours, 
and  then  gradually  subsided.  The  treatment  of  the  peri-neuritis 
consisted  of  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine.  The  wound 
healed  kindly.  I  dismissed  him,  and  he  left  the  city  about  one 
month  after  the  operation.    He  could  sleep  at  night. 

Dr.  Lutz  —  Was  the  pain  absent  all  that  month  ? 

Dr.  Bkrnats  —  Not  during  the  time  he  had  inflammation  of 
the  nerve.  He  lefl  the  city,  and  I  have  since  learned  that  he 
landed  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Dr.  Lutz  — You  do  not  know,  then,  that  he  was  benefitted  7 
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Dr.  Bernays  —  1  know  positively  he  was  free  from  pain  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  for  about  ten  days  before  he  left  the  city;, 
be  was  then  without  pain.  He  went  down  to  another  part  of  the 
State,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  happened  there.  I  think  the  case 
can  be  put  down  as  a  success.  I  think  the  pain  came  back,  and 
the  insanity  is  based  upon  the  return  of  the  disease,  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  wish  to  say  it  is  a  mooted  question  whether  stretching- 
of  the  nerve  is  as  efficient  as  excision.  Nussbaum  claims  that 
excision  ought  not  to  be  performed,  because  after  excision  ther& 
is  always  a  return  of  the  pain. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes — I  believe  that  nerves  ought  to  be  stretched 
with  great  caution.  I  should  certainly  hesitate  to  apply  a  force 
of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  to  even  a  sciatic  nerve.  Now,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  peripheral  irritation,  long  continued,  gives 
rise  to  morbid  conditions  in  the  nerve  centers,  which  persist  after 
the  excision  of  the  nerve,  or  after  the  stretching  process.  This 
is  the  only  manner  in  which  persistence  of  pain  after  exsection 
in  the  course  of  the  nerve  can  be  accounted  for.  It  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  you  can  account  for  the  persistence  of  the  mor- 
bid sensation  in  an  amputated  limb  or  nerve.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  a  man  who  has  lost  his  leg  to  complain  of  sensa- 
tions in  his  toe  or  sensations  in  the  stump,  and  the  only  explanation 
I  have  heard  at  all  satisfactory,  is  that  the  morbid  condition  setup 
at  the  origin  of  the  nerve  persists  after  the  cutting  off  of  the 
nerve  in  its  course.  What  I  rise  to  state  is  that  it  is  possible,  by 
reason  of  the  changes  produced  by  the  peripheral  irritation  in  the 
nerve-stretching,  for  sensation  to  exist  at  the  peripheral  extremity 
of  the  nerve.  It  is  also  true  that  irritation  in  the  periphery  may 
give  rise  to  the  most  serious  consequences  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  while  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  epilepsy  to  be 
peripheral  in  its  origin,  rather  than  central. 

Some  gentlemen  have  gone  so  far  as  to  state  (though  I  don't 
concur  in  the  statement),  that  there  is  more  insanity  out  of  the 
brain  than  in  it  A  gentleman  in  New  York,  the  other  day,  re- 
porting on  the  condition  of  one  of  the  insane  asylums  there, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  people  were  not  insane  in  their  heads 
at  all,  but  insane  in  their  genital  oi-gans,  insane  in  their  liver^ 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  fact,  as  old  as  the  history  of  medicine^ 
that  irritation  in  the  liver  is  ca))able  of  giving  rise  to  a  deranged 
condition  of  the  brain ;  we  can  go  back  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
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in  SQ Import  of  this  view.  Hepatic  trouble  may  give  rise  to  mel- 
ancholia,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  Dr.  Bernays  to  invoke  any 
other  cause  than  the  possible  peripheral  irritation  for  mental 
troubles.  Precedent  is  all  right  sometimes.  For  my  part  I 
should  hesitate  a  long  time  before  stretching  a  man's  sciatic 
nerve  for  neuralgia,  to  the  extent  of  sixty  pounds.  I  should  ex- 
pect such  a  process  to  obliterate  all  the  vitality  in  that  nerve  or 
bring  about  a  peri-neuritis  that  would  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  nerve,  or  give  rise  to  some  dire  consequence. 

Br.  Borok  inquired  what  amount  of  force  put  on  the  nerve 
would  produce  beneficial  results.  It  was  the  practice  of  Prof.  v. 
Nussbaum  to  raise  the  limb  by  pulling  on  the  nerve,  that  is,  the 
number  of  pounds  required  to  raise  it,  had  the  desired  effect  on 
the  nerve. 

Db.  Bernays  said  as  to  the  amount  of  pulling,  he  thought  that 
he  had  not  pulled  enough ;  the  next  time  he  would  do  considera- 
bly more.    He  believed  that  the  operation  never  failed. 

Dr.  Hughes  said  in  regard  to  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Ber- 
nays, he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  insanity 
resulted  from  the  operation,  though  he  would  not  be  surprised 
at  such  a  result,  were  that  the  only  factor ;  but  there  was  another 
important  factor,  the  malarial  influence  to  which  the  patient  was 
subject  and  his  antecedent  history.  It  would  be  unfair  for  him 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  drove  the  man  to  in- 
sanity. 
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A  System  of  Medioins.  Edited  by  J.  Bossell  Betnolds,  M.  D., 
F..  B.  S.  With  numerous  additions  and  illustrations  by  Henrt 
Hartshorne,  a.  M.y  M.  D.  In  three  volumes.  Yol.  II.  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bespiratorj  and  Circulatory  Systems ',  pp.  923 ; 
large  8vo.  For  sale  by  Jas.  H.  Chambers,  publisher,  305  Lo- 
cust street,  St.  Louis.    [Philadelphia :    Henry  C.  Lea,  1880.] 

We  have  just  received  the  second  volume  of  this  most  excel- 
lent work.  This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory and  circulatory  system.  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie  occupies 
forty-five  of  its  pages  on  diseases  of  the  larynx.  He  treats  of 
acute  and  chronic  laryngitis,  morbid  growths,  neuroses,  primary 
and  secondary  diseases  and  laryngeal  phthisis,  ending  with  sev- 
eral pages  on  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope. 

Wm.  Squire,  L.  B.  C.  P.,  London,  occupies  thirty -four  pages 
on  croup. 

Diseases  of  the  thoracic  organs  are  treated  by  Sir  Wm.  Gen- 
ner  and  Dr.  Hyde  Salter. 

Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennett  occupies  thirty-six  pages  on  phthisis 
pulmonalis. 

Dr.  Wilson  Fox;  occupies  116  pages  with  pneumonia. 

In  this  way  all  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
organs  are  treated  at  length  by  the  very  best  of  writers,  those 
well  known  to  the  profession.  There  are  twenty-two  contribu- 
tors to  this  volume,  making  jt,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  best 
works  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  German  Terms  used  in  medicine^   By 
)rge  B.  Cutter,  M.  D.;  pp.  304;  larg  ~        ~" 
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The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In- 
stituted 1847.  Yol.  XXX,  pp.  1028,  8  vo.  [Philadelphia:  Printed 
for  the  Association.     1879.] 

Minor  Gyneacological  Operations  and  Appliances  for  the  Use 
of  Students.  By  J.  Halliday  Croom,  M.  B.,  M.  B.  C.  P.  E.,  ;P. 
B.  C.  S.  E.  [Edinburgh  :  E.  &  S.  Livingstone,  57  South  Bridge. 
1879.] 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Frederick'T. 
Boberts,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc,  F.  B.  C.  P.  With  illustrations.  Third 
American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition ;  pp.  1041,  8^  vo. 
[Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1880.] 

For  sale  by  the  Hildreth  Publishing  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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Thc  Mastoid  Eeoion  and  its  Disbasbs,  with  iLLtrsTRATivs 
Casks.  ^  By  Laursngb  Turnbull,  M.  D,,  Aural  Surgeon  to 
Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Any  one  who  has  examined  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
the  human  crania,  will  be  struck  with  the  variety  of  forms  of 
the  mastoid  process  and  cells;  rarely  in  the  processes  of  the  same 
individual  are  they  alike.  HyrtP  in  an  examination  of  six 
hundred  skulls,  only  found  three  in  which  the  occipital  bone 
helped  to  form  the  mastoid  cells.  I  have  frequently  found  in 
old  persons  an  almost  complete  want  of  the  larger  cells  and  in  a 
few  instances,  I  have  found  scarcely  any  cells  at  all. 

The  cavity  which  develops  into  the  mastoid  or  air  cells  in  re- 
cently born  children,  as  a  rule,  is  of  considerable  size,  to  which 
rale,  however,  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  In  shape  the  cav- 
ity is  a  pyramid,  one  of  whose  surfaces  is  directed  upwards 
and  is  formed  by  the  roof  of  the  tympanum.     According  to 


1.  Bead  by  title  in  the  Section  of  Otoloj^,  Congr^s  P^riodique  des  Sci- 
ences M^dlcales,  6th  Session,  Amstei-dam,  September,  1S79, 
a.  Wiener  Med.  Wochensclirift,  I860, 
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Schwartze'  the  cavity  is  8  mm.  long,  7  mm.  high,  and  it  gradu- 
ally increases  in  size  and  changes  in  form,  becoming  larger  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other. 

Dr.  Hartmann^  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  twenty- 
one  sections  of  the  temporal  bone  in  children  he  found  the  aver- 
age thickness  of  the  bony  walls  between  the  antrum  and  the  pos- 
terior fossa  of  the  cranium  to  be  4  mm.,  while  in  twelve  tempo- 
ral bones  of  children  at  the  age  of  1  to  5  years,  the  antrum  was 
separated  from  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranium  by  a  bony 
wall  that  averaged  but  2  mm.  in  thickness,  and  in  five  cases  by  a 
bony  lamella  that  was  scarcely  1  mm.  thick.  From  his  opinion 
of  these  measurements  he  has  expressed  himself,  as  regards  the 
origin  of  the  cells:  ''Since  the  cavity  is  again  found  smaller  ia 
later  years,  this  can  only  happen  by  a  narrowing  from  the  sides, 
that  is  to  say  by  an  encroachment  of  the  partition  walls  of  the 
cells." 

Pathology, — In  very  young  children  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess spreads  from  the  tympanum  to  the  antrum  petrosum  much 
more  quickly  than  at  a  later  period.  There  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  symptoms  of  meningitis  arise  in  a  recently  born  child 
a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  an  '<  otitis  media  purulenta.'' 
I  have  found  that  if  the  discharge  '^  otorrhoea  "  is  free  and  not 
checked,  symptoms  of  meningitis  all  dissappear,  but  if  it  is  small 
in  quantity  and  thin  and  bloody,  or  if  it  is  suddenly  checked  it 
almost  always  results  in  the  death  of  the  child.  If  the  child  is 
older  there  is  less  danger  of  cerebral  aifection,  as  the  intelligent 
child  is  able  to  describe  symptoms  and  the  ear  is  treated 
promptly.  In  the  infant  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  cry 
or  the  evidence  of  pain  upon  pressure  behind  the  ear. 

The  second  stage,  i.  e.,  propagation  of  the  extra  secretion , 
particularly  when  partly  obstructed.  These  forms  in  scrufulous^ 
tuberculous  and  syphilitic  children,  also  in  very  violent  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  are  the  result  of  scarlet  fever ;  the 
large  collections  of  secretion  make  their  way  along  the  mastoideo- 
squamous  suture,  forming  an  abscess  behind  and  beneath  the 
auricle,  which  either  opens  spontaneously  or  is  increased  in  size 
and  the  bone  is  necrosed,  as  in  the  following  case : 

3.  Ueber  die  Kiinstliche  Er6iB*ung  des  Warzenfortsalzes,  Archive  (floe 
Opienkeep  Band,  vii. 

4.  Ueber  die  Perforation  des  Wartzenfortsatzes ;  Langenbeck's  Arohiv. 
Bd.  xxi. 
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Case  I. — A.  H.,  at.  2}  years,  a  fully  developed  child  of  a 
healthy,  strong  mother,  but  the  father  is  in  the  second  stage  of 
tuberculous  phthisis.  The  child  has  had  a  purulent  otorrhoea 
for  two  years.  There  appeared  a  large  abscess  l>ehind  the  ear 
which  for  a  time  was  poulticed,  until  it  opened  spontaneously. 
After  some  months  the  inflammation  subsided  and  a  loosened  se- 
questrum of  bone  was  removed  by  enlarging  the  opening.  The 
child  to  all  appearances  got  well.  About  twelve  months  after- 
wards  a  second  abscess  formed  in  the  same  locality  and  caused 
the  involvement  of  a  larger  quantity  of  bone.  The  head  was 
1/  drawn  down  toward  the  neck  on  the  same  side,  and  the  upper 

I  part  of  the  neck  became  swollen  as  if  the  spinal  column  was  in- 

volved. The  bone,  in  the  second  attack,  did  not  come  to  the 
surfoce,  nor  did  the  inflammation  disappear,  but  gradually  the 
bone  was  broken  down  and  a  large  amount  of  it  was  removed 
by  discharge  of  small  particles.  Tonics,  cod  liver  oil,  iron  and 
sea  air  were  employed  to  expedite  the  slow  cure. 

Case  II. — ^Henry  H.,  set.  5  years.  A  pale,  delicate,  scrofu- 
'  lous  boy  was  brought  to  the  clinic  of  Howard  Hospital  with  a 

large  post  aural  opening,  discharging  pus.  There  were  found 
numerous  sinuses  with  rough  denuded  bone  underneath,  but  na 
loosening  or  detachment  of  bone,  nor  was  any  part  movable  by 
the  probe  or  forceps.  He  was  directed  to  use  an  antiseptic  wash 
to  the  openings.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  discharge  had 
ceased,  the  temperature  had  arisen  to  102%  the  pulse  could  not 
be  counted  and  convulsions  and  death  soon  followed. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  cere- 
brum was  affected,  for  there  was  present  persistent  pain  in  the 
head,  vomiting,  strabismus  and  convulsions  of  one  side. 

Case  III. — Mary  E.  C,  eat.  16  years.  Her  mother,  of  decided 
tuberculous  tendency,  her  &ther  is  healthy.  The  girl  has  suf- 
fered from  otitis  media  purulenta  of  two  years,  following  a  cold, 
and  this  had  gradually  improved,  with  some  loss  of  hearing.  She 
has  been  at  times  affected  with  distressing  vertigo,  so  that  if  she 
had  not  taken  hold  of  some  support  she  would  have  fallen.  She 
is  deaf  in  the  left  ear,  a  rim  of  the  membrana  tympani  remaining. 
She  gradually  became  unable  to  leave  her  bed;  she  lay  with 
her  head  bent  forward  on  her  chest,  any  movement  giving  her 
pain  and  increasing  her  vertigo.    There  have  been  two  or  three 
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slight  convulsive  movements  and  internal  strabismus  was  pre- 
sent. When  the  tongue  is  protruded  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
left  side.     She  ^adually  passed  into  a  state  of  coma  and  died. 

Without  going  into  the  minute  details  of  the  post  mortem,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  was  no  abscess  or  disease  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  cerebellum  was  softened  and  on  it  there  was 
an  abscess  containing  about  two  ounces  of  pus. 

These  three  illustrative  cases  bear  out  the  facts  first  announced 
by  Toynbee,  that  up  to  the  second  or  third  year  of  life  the  cere- 
brum is  most  frequently  affected,  corresponding  to  the  anatomical 
relations,  while  affections  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  transverse 
sinuses  appear  only  at  a  later  age. 

Our  old  method  was  the  removal  of  the  sequestra  of  bone 
with  the  knife,  probe,  elevator  and  forceps.  A  new  method  has 
been  proposed,  called  the  "Volkmann,"  in  which  a  small,  deli- 
cate, sharp,  spoon-like  knife  or  gouge  is  employed.  I  have  bad 
such  an  instrument  made  and  have  operated  in  only  one  case 
with  it,  as  yet.    The  result  in  this  case  was  a  success. 

Schode,  Schwartze  and  Hartmann^  have  treated  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  with  good  results,  and  the  following  is  Dr.  Hart- 
man's  method  of  operating: 

^' An  incision  is  to  be  made  in  at  the  insertion  of  the  auricle 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  middle  of  the  incision  lies  just  below 
the  level  of  the  opening  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  If  a 
fistula  is  present  the  incision  either  passes  through  the  fistulous 
opening,  or  is  to  be  united  with  it  by  a  diagonal  incision.  In 
making  the  incision  through  the  soft  parts  we  must  take  care  not 
to  cut  forward,  since  the  surface  of  the  mastoid  process  passes 
over  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  auditory  meatus,  without  any 
sharply  defined  boundaries,  and  by  passing  forward  we  run  the 
risk  of  only  loosening  the  posterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  and  from  here  reaching  the  membrana  tympani.  This, 
rule  seems  of  importance,  and  should  be  especially  observed 
where  the  soft  parts  are  greatly  infiltrated.  The  incision  should 
not  be  too  small,  but  fully  2  to  8  cm.  in  length.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  held  apart  with  sharp  hooks,  so  that  after  the 
bleeding  has  ceased  the  field  of  operation  can  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. 


5.  On  the  formation  of  sequestra  in  the  mastoid  process  of  the  child, 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Hartmann,  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  Dr.  James  A.  Spald- 
ng,  Arch.  Otology,  vol.  viil,  No.  1,  New  York,  1879. 
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'^  In  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  operated  either  a  fistula  was 
already  present  or  after  the  soft  parts  were  cut  through 
there  was  an  opening  in  the  bone  which  could  bo  enlarged  with 
the  sharp  spoon.  In  ooe  case  only  did  I  have  to  employ  the 
chisel  in  order  to  enlarge  the  small  opening.  The  granulations 
lying  in  front  are  to  be  removed  with  the  sharp  spoon.  If  the 
antrum  is  opened  and  laid  bare  in  this  way  it  can  be  examined 
most  carefully  with  the  probe  or  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  intro- 
duced. If  loosened  sequestra  are  present  they  can  be  seized  with 
pincers  or  forceps  and  extracted,  or  as  proves  most  suitable,  may 
be  pried  out  with  the  spoon.  The  sharp  spoon  also  offers  the 
best  services  in  removing  the  bone  that  has  become  softened  by 
caries.  The  precautionary  measure  suggested  by  Sehede,  to  use 
the  sharp  spoon  only  when  the  bone  is  found  to  be  softened  to  a 
certain  degree,  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

"  In  my  operations  I  have  followed  the  maxim  of  confining, 
myself  in  the  removal  of  the  morbid  parts  to  what  was  most 
needed — i.  e.,  chiefly  the  removal  of  the  granulations  and  the  ex- 
traction of  such  sequestra  as  were  fully  loosened  and  could  easily 
be  reached.  It  seems  then  necessary  in  the  after  treatment  to  keep 
the  wound  open  by  a  thick  drainage  tube,  so  that  in  the  subse- 
quent days  we  may  have  a  full  view  into  the  depths  of  the  wound, 
from  which  now  the  sequestra  gradually  loosening  themselves 
may  be  detached  with  the  probe  and  removed.  It  seems  also 
desirable  in  the  latter  stage  (as  has  been  emphasized  especially 
by  Schwartze  and  v.  Trdltsch)  to  keep  the  aperture  open  as  long 
as  possible  by  means  of  a  leaden  nail  or  a  short  leaden  tube, 
until  we  are  sure  that  the  mastoid  process  is  in  a  sound  condition. 
The  important  point  in  the  afler  treatment  is  the  regular  re- 
moval of  the  accumulated  secretion,  for  which  purpose  we  prefer 
syringing  at  first  with  antiseptic,  later  with  neutral,  and  lastly 
with  astringent  fluids." 

Mastoid  in  the  Adult. — •In  the  adult  the  antrum  is  large 
enough  to  admit  a  small-sized  pea.  There  are  small  veins 
through  the  upper  portion  of  the  process  which  form  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  lateral  sinus  or  its  branch,  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  the  veins  on  the  outside  of  the  ci*a- 

6.  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylyania, 
vol.  XII,  part  I ;  Dis.  of  Mastoid  Process,  with  cases,  by  Laurence  Turn- 
baU,  M.  D.,  Ph.  Q. 
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Tiiura.  By  this  communication  and  close  relation  to  the  brain,  if 
pus  be  formed  and  cannot  find  another  outlet,  death  is  apt  to  fol- 
low by  pysBmic  inflammation  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum.  Dis- 
ease of  the  mastoid  process  is  divisible  into  the  following  forms : 
1st,  Inflammation  of  the  external  periosteum.  2d.  Acute  inflam- 
imation  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane,  followed  by  filling  up  of 
cells  with  a  reddish,  pulpy  material,  by  accumulation  of  pus  and 
with  caries.  3d,  Chronic  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  with  sclerosis  or  hyperostosis.  4th,  Periosteitis,  inde- 
pendent of  involvement  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

Inflammation  of  the  External  Periosteum, — In  the  course  of 
an  otitis  media  dififusa,  with  or  without  discharge,  the  mastoid 
region  begins  to  swell,  becomes  red,  and  very  painful  on  press- 
ure. If  these  symptoms  occur  in  a  healthy  individual,  the  mas- 
toid cells  are  rarely  involved.  When  this  same  swelling  takes 
place  in  a  tuberculous,  scrofulous  or  feeble  adult,  the  prognosis  is 
not  favorable.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  permanent  relief  is 
given  by  free  depletion,  or  by  an  incision  with  a  strong  scalpel 
down  through  the  periosteum  to  the  bone.  In  the  second  class 
the  disease  almost  alwa^'S  involves  the  deeper  cells  of  the  bone, 
which,  becoming  filled  with  pus,  produce  caries  or  necrosis.  In 
children  such  diseased  bone  must  be  removed  when  suppuration 
brings  the  sequestrum  to  the  surface,  while  in  the  adult  an  im- 
j)ortant  operation  has  to  be  performed — i.  e.,  perforation  of  the 
bone  for  the  relief  of  the  patient.  The  second  class,  or  simple 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mastoid  cells,  which 
we  often  see  in  its  slightest  form  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear,  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  cold,  and  is  to  be  re- 
lieved by  cleansing  the  parts,  and  by  local  depletion  by  leeches, 
etc.  Still,  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  nothing  but  an  opera- 
tion will  relieve  it. 

Case  IV. — Illustrating  Inflammation  of  External  Periosteum, 
with  Sudden  Stoppage  of  Discharge, — Disease  of  mastoid  process, 
with  discharge  from  external  meatus ;  recovery.  Martin  F.,  aet. 
7  years,  a  large  and  robust  boy,  but  of  tuberculous  family  (father 
and  four  uncles  having  died  of  phthisis),  was  convalescent  from 
scarlet  fever,  and  was  discharged  well  on  March  15.  Ten  days 
later  I  was  called  in  haste  to  see  the  boy.  There  was  great  pain 
and  swelling  behind  the  ear,  over  the  mastoid  process,  but  no  dis- 
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charge  from  external  meatus.  He  was  freely  leeched,  and  purg- 
atives were  administered,  and  followed  by  anodynes  to  relieve 
the  pain.  On  the  next  day  the  swelling  was  on  the  increase,  and 
had  extended  to  the  face  and  eyes,  with  fever  and  symptoms  of 
convulsions.  It  was  then  proposed  to  cut  down  to  the  bone,  di- 
viding the  periosteum,  as  the  only  means  of  relief,  to  which  pro- 
posal the  mother  consented.  An  incision  was  made  about  an 
inch  long  behind  the  ear,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  with 
the  concha,  which  at  this  time  stood  almost  horizontal.  A  pro- 
fuse gush  of  blood  followed,  mixed  with  which  was  imperfectly 
formed  pus.  The  wound  bled  and  oozed  for  three  days.  The 
pain  was  much  relieved,  and  by  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium 
and  with  sulphate  of  morphia,  he  was  able  to  sleep,  which  he  had 
not  done  for  two  days.  A  poultice  was  applied  on  the  third 
night,  and  by  the  fourth,  pus  flowed  freely.  This  was  encouraged, 
and  by  the  e:  d  of  the  sixth  week  the  wound  was  disposed  to 
close ;  but  this  was  prevented,  and  the  discharge  continued  for 
four  weeks  longer,  when  the  wound  was  allowed  to  close,  as  the 
roughness  of  the  bone  had  disappeared. 

Eeport  several  years  afterwards :  The  young  man  is  now 
20  years  of  age,  has  enjoyed  good  health  since,  being  able  to  be 
out  in  all  weather;  is  bright  and  intelligent,  and  is  at  work  in  a 
cotton  mill.  His  hearing  in  his  left  ear  is  gone ',  right  very  good. 
Over  the  mastoid  cells  of  the  left  side  there  is  a  depression  of  a 
bluish  color  from  loss  of  bone.  Has  never  had  a  severe  attack 
since,  excepting  now  and  then  a  slight  discharge  from  the  left 
ear.     He  has  since  lost  his  mother  by  phthisis. 

Case  V. — Of  the  Same  Nature,  which  was  not  Treated.  James 
H.,  set.  5  years,  in  1862  had  a  similar  swelling  after  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever;  it  opened  of  itself  after  long  poulticing,  and  contin- 
ued to  discharge  from  the  back  of  the  ear  for  twelve  months ;  it 
then  ceased,  leaving  a  deep  depression  behind  the  ear,  with  loss 
of  hearing ;  the  boy  is  imbecile  and  cannot  articulate. 

Case  VI. — Disease  of  the  Mastoid  Process ;  Perforation  of  the 
Membrana  Tympani ;  Recovery.  Mrs.  A.,  set.  85  years,  whose 
case  was  of  the  same  character  as  the  one  just  reported,  was 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  with  equally  good  results. 

Case  YII. — Abscesses  over  the  Mastoid  Process  in  Mother  and 
4Jhild;  similarly  treated  and  both  recovered. 
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March  25,  Thomas  N.,  set.  5  years,  applied  at  the  Howard 
Hospital  with  an  abscess  over  the  mastoid  process.  He  is  con- 
valescing from  an  attack  of  measles.  The  swelling  back  of  the 
ear  commenced  three  weeks  previously,  then  subsided,  and  again 
began  to  swell.  On  examination,  there  was,  besides  the  swel-, 
ling,  redness  and  slight  fluctuation.  There  was  no  discharge 
from  the  ear.  On  informing  the  mother  what  was  to  be  done, 
she  replied  :  "  Well,  do  what  you  think  is  right,  as  you  performed 
the  same  operation  upon  my  ear,  when  this  child  was  only  ten 
months  old.  I  was  at  that  time  three  months  under  your  care 
and  was  cured  and  remain  so."  I  examined  the  back  of  her  ear 
and  found  a  deep  depression,  where  there  had  been  loss  of  bone. 
Her  hearing  in  that  ear  was  not  perfect,  but  she  was  not  abso- 
lutely deaf.  The  operation  was  then  performed  on  the  boy, 
when,  by  the  aid  of  the  probe,  the  bone  was  found  to  be  denuded 
of  its  periosteum.  Being  of  a  strumous  habit,  he  was  ordered 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  a  small  poultice  of  ground  flax  seed, 
and  subsequently,  an  ointment  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  to 
dress  the  part  and  anoint  a  tent  6o  as  to  keep  it  open. 

April  1st  the  wound  suppurated  freely,  but  the  opening  was 
disposed  to  close  and  it  was  accordingly  enlarged  and  the  pre- 
vious treatment  continued,  accompanied  with  good  diet  and  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  reported 
well,  wound  healed  and  all  swelling  had  disappeared. 

Case  VIII.  —  Perforation  of  the  Mastoid  Process ;  Otorrhosa  ; 
Removal  of  Necrosed  Bone ;  Recovery.  Mary  R.,  »t.  eight  years, 
a  robust  looking  child,  came  under  my  care  at  the  Howard  Hos- 
pital early  in  September,  1861.  It  was  reported  that  she  had 
suffered  from  scarlet  fever  of  a  most  malignant  type,  having  been 
in  a  state  of  coma  for  several  daj^s.  This  gradually  passed  away 
when  the  throat  and  ears  became  affected,  und  a  long  period 
elapsed  before  complete  convalescence  took  place. 

Present  condition, — She  is  deaf  in  the  right  ear,  with  a  con- 
stant discharge  of  offensive  pus,  etc.  On  washing  out  the  parts, 
the  meatus  was  found  to  have  a  white,  soft  deposit  on  its  surface 
with  granulations  projecting  from  the  tympanum  through  a  per- 
foration invplving  the  greater  part  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

A  weak  wash  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  was  to  be  used 
and  the  parts  kept  clean  by  repeated  injections  of  tepid  water. 
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CoQDter  irritatioD  was  to  bo  kept  up  in  front  of  the  ear  and  air 
was  to  be  passed  through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  keep  it  open  and 
at  the  same  time  force  any  accumulation  of  pus  out  from  the 
middle  ear.  A  guarded  prognosis  was  given.  Having  improved 
considerably,  she  ceased  attendance,  and  the  writer  saw  nothing 
of  her  until  called  in  haste  to  see  her,  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
history  received  from  her  father,  an  intelligent  man,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Sunday  previous,  being  a  very  hot  day,  when  the 
child  was  sleeping  on  a  sofa,  the  father,  to  cool  the  house,  opened 
both  the  front  and  back  doors,  and  thus  produced  a  strong 
draught  of  cool  air  which  blew  upon  the  sleeping  child.  After 
retiring  she  was  attacked  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  intense 
pain  in  her  ear,  so  severe  as  to  cause  her  to  scream  and  at  times 
become  delirious.  The  parents  applied  a  blister  and  used  other 
means  but  the  relief  was  of  short  duration.  When  I  was  called 
to  her  she  was  suffering  intense  pain,  high  fever  alternating  with 
chills,  pulse  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  there  was  swelling  over 
the  mastoid  region,  involving  the  side  of  the  ilEtce  and  eye. 

Treatment, — Believing  that  pus  was  formed  in  the  mastoid 
cells  and  was  endeavoring  to  make  its  way  outwards,  requiring 
only  an  outlet,  I  divided  the  skin,  muscle  and  periosteum  freely 
down  to  the  bone.  On  withdrawing  the  knife,  blood  mixed  with 
imperfectly  formed  pus,  flowed  very  freely.  A  hot  poultice  was 
ordered  to  be  repeated  every  few  hours.  A  saline  mixture  of 
citrate  of  potassa,  containing  sulphate  of  morphia  was  prescribed 
to  relieve  pain. 

Four  days  later,  better.  Pus  discharging  from  the  opening, 
which  not  being  quite  free  enough,  was  stimulated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  powdered  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

November — During  this  month,  visited  the  case  every  few 
days.  The  opening  being  disposed  to  close,  a  sharp,  hollow  steel 
probe  was  used  to  perforate  to  the  surface  of  the  dense  bone^ 
and  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  applied  freely,  increased 
the  discharge. 

December. — In  the  early  part  of  this  month  the  opening  was 
again  enlarged  and  a  piece  of  bone  discharged.  On  the  19th 
carious  bone  was  found  by  the  probe  to  be  movable,  and  by  en- 
larging the  wound  a  still  larger  piece  was  removed  with  some 
difficulty,  the  bleeding  being  very  free.  A  few  days  after  this 
operation  the  discharge  ceased  and  the  wound  healed.    There 
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was  a  doep  depression  behind  the  ear  from  loss  of  bone ;  the  per- 
foration in  the  membrana  tympani  had  closed  somewhat;  the 
child  was  deaf  in  that  ear,  but  otherwise  well,  and  (ioutiuaed  so 
for  several  years.  The  bone  measures  six-tenths  of  an  inch 
'in  length  and  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  width.  It  is  now  in 
the  writer's  collection,  and  has  been  examined  by  numerous 
distinguished  surgeons. 

In  the  cases  above  related,  which  number  might  have  been 
increased  by  many  others,  we  have  examples  of  three  of  the 
^principal  forms  of  disease  of  the  mastoid  region,  which  will  be 
frequently  met  with  by  those  who  devote  much  attention  to  the 
ear,  and  occasionally  by  those  who  pay  no  particular  attention  to 
this  special  department. 

In  case  lY  the  simple  division  of  the  periosteum,  with  the 
subsequent  application  of  a  blister,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  cure.  In  the  next  case  it  required  the  second  en- 
largement of  the  opening  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  bone  by 
the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  third  class  of  cases  is  of  greater  danger  to  the  patient,  as 
•it  involves  a  large  number  of  cells  of  the  mastoid  process.  It, 
therefore,  requires  a  free  incision  down  to  the  bone,  with  its  re- 
moval in  a  diseased  state. 

'  This  operation  of  perforating  the  mastoid  cells,  December, 
1861,  and  published  February,  1862,  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  performed  in  the  United  States  (so  far  as  the  writer 
4S  aware),  and  has  been  repeated  by  him  several  times  since. 

Case  IX' — Foreign  body,  with  middle  ear  inflammation,  involv- 
ing the  mastoid  cells — Operation  followed  by  erysipelas — Ultimate 
recovery. — W.  H.,  ©t.  42,  a  merchant  of  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  con- 
sulted me  in  1877,  bringing  a  letter  from  his  family  physician, 
Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson.  The  letter  stated:  "Patient  has  had  a 
chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  left  ear  since  childhood, 
the  result  of  scarlet  fever,  accompanied  with  tinnitus  of  a  distress- 
ing character,  with  intense  pain  over  the  temporal  and  mastoid 
region,  extending  also  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  pain  which 
is  now  almost  constant,  is  accompanied  with  attacks  of  oppres- 
sion and  giddiness,  particularly  when  the  eyes  are  directed  up- 
wards."    While  about  his  business  he  would,  when  these  attacks 
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were  coming  on,  by  picking,  or  rather  forcibly  scraping  or  dig- 
ging into  the  meatus  as  far  and  as  deeply  as  possible,  with  a  pen- 
•cil,  toothpick,  pen-holder  or  knitting  needle,  provoke  a  discharge 
•of  pus,  which  afforded  temporary  relief.  During  one  of  these 
efforts  at  relief,  and  while  much  interested  in  his  newspaper,  he 
probed,  literally  dug,  too  deeply,  and  an  attack  of  convulsions, 
followed  by  a  partial  pamlysis,  was  the  result.  Various  methods 
of  treatment  had  been  pursued,  but  the  symptoms  remained  un- 
changed. 

Status  ProRsens. — ^Lefl  auricle  red  and  swollen,  meatus  ezter- 
nus  eczematous,  discharge  thin  and  offensive,  canal  narrowed, 
-membrana  tympani  and  ossicles  gone,  promontory  glistening 
and  in  places  sclerosed.  No  other  details  of  middle  ear  to  be 
made  out  on  account  of  the  swollen  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  canal.  Eustachian  tube  pervious.  Hears  a  loud 
Yoice,  but  not  the  watch,  even  on  contact.  Pain,  on  pressure, 
over  mastoid  and  against  the  sides  of  the  canal.  Bight  ear  nor- 
mal. No  particular  throat  trouble.  Becom mended,  on  his  re- 
turn, to  use  local  depletion  by  leeches,  followed  by  hot  fomenta- 
tions; also,  large  doses  of  bromide  potassium,  chloral  and  mor- 
phia, with  quinine. 

These  means  afforded  but  temporary  relief  to  the  pain,  even 
^fler  using  half  grain  doses  of  morphia,  hypodermically,  every 
•little  while,  as  well  as  successive  relays  of  leeches.  I  then  ad- 
vised a  free  post  auricular  incision  (Wilde's)  to  be  made  through 
the  integument  down  to  the  bone.  This  was  most  thoroughly 
done  by  his  physician,  who  reported  relief  obtained  for  but  a  few 
•days,  after  which  time  the  symptoms  returned  as  before.  Fi- 
lially, at  the  request  of  Dr.  Thompson,  the  patient  returned,  to 
'be  under  my  immediate  care,  and  was  faithfully  attended  bj^  my- 
-self  and  son  for  several  weeks.  Meanwhile,  to  be  brief,  the  symp- 
toms varied,  at  times  better,  then  worse,  and  finally  relapsed 
into  the  old  condition.  Our  patient  and  his  friends  having 
grown  impatient,  I  told  them  there  was  but  one  course  to  pursue, 
viz.,  that  of  perforating  the  mastoid. 

The  discharge  had  ceased,  the  painfulnessand  tinnitus  had  in- 
creased, giddiness  and  more  or  less  delirium  were  constant,  with 
loss  of  appetite  and  symptoms  of  a  general  breakdown ;  so  that, 
after  due  deliberation  ^nd  consideration  of  the  just  mentioned 
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grave  symptoms,  we  decided,  after  consalting  Drs.  Thompson, 
Collins,  Schapringer  and  C.  S.  TarnbuU,  to  operate. 

Mr.  H.  was  admitted  October  3,  1877.  as  a  private  patient,  to 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital,  and  I  operated  in  the 
presence  of  Drs.  S.  W.  Gross,  J.  H.  Brinton,  Collins,  Allis,  Wirg- 
man,  Poichet,  James  and  my  son.  The  post  auricular  incision 
previously  made  had  not  entirely  healed.  This  I  enlarged,  and 
with  a  strong  knife  extended  upwards,  scraping  as  I  went,  and 
pushing  the  periosteum  to  either  side.  The  bone  was  not  found 
soil  or  abnormally  rough.  A  drill  was  then  applied  at  a  point 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  the  auditory  canal  and 
below  the  level  of  its  upper  rim,  rotating  inward  and  slightly 
forward.  The  drill  was  withdrawn  and  carefully  cleansed  at  in- 
tervals, and  but  slight  force  used,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
slipping  suddenly  and  breaking  down  the  delicate  cancellated 
cells  of  the  mastoid.  This  care  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
varying  depth  of  the  cells,  which  is  apparent  even  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  skull. 

Upon  reaching  and  opening  the  cells,  no  pus,  but  a  dram  or  two 
of  an  aqueous  and  dark  red  colored  fluid  escaped.  The  wound 
was  cleansed  and  sprayed  with  carbolized  ether  (kept  up  during 
the  opei'ation  as  well),  packed  with  greased  lint,  and  the  patient 
put  to  bed.  No  anodyne  was  required,  as  the  patient  was  so 
thoroughly  narcotized  with  the  amount  of  ether  which  was  used. 
The  after  treatment  consisted  in  the  regular  administration  of 
beef  tea  and  a  nourishing  diet,  while  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants was  avoided.  The  wound  was  dressed  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  after  the  third  day  a  discharge  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued while  the  opening  was  kept  plugged  with  a  linen  tent 
soaked  in  carbolized  olive  oil.  The  ear  was  thoroughly  syr- 
inged every  day.  Our  patient  never  seemed  to  ittlly,  although 
he  grew  no  worse,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  all  hopes 
were  checked  by  the  appearance  of  an  erysipelatous  swelling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  wound.  This  spread  over  the  ear,, 
cheek  and  entire  face,  but  stopped  abruptly  before  reaching  the 
ear  of  the  other  side.  Repeated  doses  of  the  muriated  tinct.  of 
iron,  locally,  with  good  diet  and  the  attentions  of  Dr.  Poichet,  the 
resident  physician,  and  nursing  of  a  devoted  wife^  brought  about 
a  favorable  result. 

Convalescence  soon  commenced,  particularly  after  a  copiooa 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  ear  and  wound,  and  just  one  month  after 
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the  operation  oar  patient  left  for  home,  free  from  pain,  mind  qaite 
clear,  slight  dischai^e  from  the  ear,  woand  almost  closed,  and 
general  condition  rapidly  improving.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  under  the  judicious  care  of  Dr.  Thompson,  through  whose 
courtesy  I  received  many  bulletins. 

A  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Thompson  says :  "  Mr.  H.  has  never, 
since  the  operation,  had  enough  pain  to  require  even  a  mild  ano- 
dyne, and  he  requests  me  to  state  that  he  has  now  no  desire  to  dig 
in  his  ear  on  account  of  any  disagreeable  feeling;  is  able  to  see 
company,and  he  took  dinner  with  his  family,  Thanksgiving  day, 
November  29." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Dr. 
Thompson,  the  attending  physician,  which  makes  this  history 
complete:  "You  will  well  remember  with  what  tenacity  Mr.  H. 
insisted  upon  a  portion  of  a  toothpick  being  lost  in  the  ear. 
Some  weeks  ago  he  withdrew  the  cotton  from  the  ear,  when,  to 
his  great  surprise  and  delight,  he  discovered  adhering  by  dried 
blood  to  the  cotton,  a  piece  of  wood  one-half  inch  long  and  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  With  its  dis- 
charge the  acute  pain  that  had  come  on  recently,  ceased.  The 
wood  must  have  passed  into  the  middle  ear,  and  the  discharge 
must  have  washed  it  out.  No  matter  what  the  cause,  or  what 
produced  the  disease,  we  were  justified  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion, as  the  man  must  have  died  had  it  not  been  done." 

We  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  upon  the  cadaver,  and  the 
following  facts  hold  good :  If  the  operation  is  made  as  usually 
directed  in  most  of  the  works  upon  disease  of  the  ear,  viz.,  "  On 
a  lino  with  the  upper  part  of  the  auditory  canal,"  the  incision 
must  penetrate  deeply,  enter  the  horizontal  or  sigmoid  fossa  or 
sinus.  Again,  if  a  probe  bo  thrust  through  such  an  opening 
made  in  the  cells,  it  is  liable,  even  when  but  slight  force  is  em- 
ployed, to  fracture  the  thin  lamella  of  bone  and  cut  the  middle 
cerebral  fossa,  which  would  likely  prove  fatal.  Therefore  the 
knife,  gouge,  drill  or  trephine,  should  be  inserted  on  a  line  with 
the  superior  edge  of  the  auditory  canal,  but  not  at  the  upper 
edge,  and  the  opening  carried  horizontally  and  a  little  forward 
and  not  upwards.  In  this  way  all  the  vital  parts  are  avoided, 
and  we  sooner  or  later  reach  the  large  cells  of  the  mastoid.  The 
after  treatment,  in  which  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  cleans- 
ing or  probing,  constitutes  a  process  which  should  be  carried  on 
every  twelve  hours. 
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Notwithstanding  the  dangers  due  to  frequent  anatomical  de- 
viations of  the  bone,  the  operation,  when  urgent,  is  highly  to  be- 
recommended,  and  has  now  become  a  standard  one. 

Case  X. — Inflammation  of  the  Subcutaneous  Tissue  of  the  Su- 
pra and  Postauricular  Region,  extending  into  the  Middle  Earfrom^ 
which  pus  was  discharged,  which  found  its  way  through  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  meatus,  in  which  was  a  polypoid  growth.  Operation  and* 
recovery,  with  an  abstract  of  five  eases. 

E.  S.,  aged  forty-eight  years,  admitted  to  Jefferson  Medical 
College  Hospital  from  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  10,. 
1879.  There  was  only  a  brief  history  brought  by  the  physician 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  hospital.  Exposure  to  intense  cold 
in  December,  1878,  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  swellings^ 
back  of  the  ear  and  ultimately  a  discharge  from  the  ear.  He  had 
been  leeched,  cupped,  blistered  and  iodine  was  employed  with 
other  applications  to  the  postauricular  region,  but  the  patient 
bad  gradually  became  worse,  was  feeble  and  now  had  a  constants 
pain  in  his  head.  His  physician  also  stated  that  he  believed 
there  was  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells,  and  that  they  re- 
quired perforation. 

On  examination  of  the  patient  in  consultation  with  Prof.  S.. 
D.  Gross  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  hospital,  it  waa- 
concluded  that  the  cells  were  not  involved.  The  following  was^ 
his  condition  :  Slight  swelling  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle,  pain  most  severe  in  the  afternoon  on  the- 
upper  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  over  which  he  kept  up  a  con- 
stant rubbing  with  his  hand.  Examination  with  the  speculum* 
showed  a  polypoid  growth  or  granulation  tumor  just  within  the- 
meatus,  which  it  filled  up.  After  its  removal  a'  probe  could  be 
passed  to  the  meatus,  showing  a  connection  between  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  meatus  and  the  post-auricular  region,  and  pus- 
also  issued  more  freely  when  the  post-auricular  region  was 
pressed  upon ;  his  pulse  was  84,  temperature  100®,  and  this  con- 
tinued, varying  but  little,  until  there  was  a  more  decided  swell- 
ing, when  the  temperature  reached  110**,  i.  e.,  just  prior  to  the- 
opening  of  the  abscesses. 

Prof.  S.  D.  Gross  advised  Mistering  behind  the  ear,  these  to- 
be  followed  by  poultices,  by  quinine  and  iron  internally,  and 
painting  the  region  with  tinetare  of  iodine;,  to  relieve  the  con- 
stant pain  chloral  hydrate  and  potassium  bromide  were  admin- 
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istered  throagh  the  day,  and  a  local  anaosthetic  of  camphor  and 
chloral  to  apply  to  the  scalp,  and  a  nourishing  diet,  with  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia  at  night.     After  the  application  of 
the  blister  there  was  a  contraction  of  the  neck,  which  caused  the 
head  to  be  held  to  the  same  side.    The  discharge  from'  his  ear- 
was  thin,  light-colored  pus  with  no  odor,  the  ear  was  kept  clean 
and  Politzer's  douche  was  employed  with  hydrobromip  ether  va- 
por.   The  hearing  had  never  been  much  impared.    On  the  26th 
day  of  April,  the  patient  not  improving,  Drs.  S.  D.  and  S.  W.. 
Gross  visited  the  case  in  consultation  with  me,  and  after  examin- 
ation they  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  perios- 
teitis  and  there  was  pus,  and  agreed  with  me  that  a  deep  and^ 
long  incision  must  be  made  over  the  mastoid,  which  I  performed 
under  hydrobromic  ethers  down  to  the  bone. 

No  pus  followed  the  incision,  but  the  hemorrhage  was  very- 
free.  The  bone  was  not  diseased,  nor  even  roughened  in  the  least.. 
The  incision  was  kept  open  for  some  days  by  a  tent  saturated 
with  carbolic  acid  and  olive  oil,  and  over  the  parts  a  poultice  was^ 
constantly  applied.  The  following  day  the  patient's  pulse  was. 
80,  and  temperature  99%  pain  much  relieved,  and  he  was  directed* 
to  continue  quinine  and  iron  in  pill  form  with  milk  punch  and< 
nourishing  food. 

April  28th,  pulse  and  temperature  the  same;  29th  and  SOth,. 
the  pnlso  about  the  same,  was  out  in  ward,  and  even  took  a  walk- 
in  the  open  air;  continued  to  do  well  until  the  6th  of  May,  when 
the  temperature  arose  101}%  pulse  92.  The  patient  was  much- 
disturbed  with  his  pain, there  was  a  swellingon  a  line  with  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  with  a  slight  chill  and  an  abscess 
formed  near  the  point  of  incision,  and  was  freely  opened.  From 
this  time  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  80,  and  temperature  to  99%  he 
made  a  slow  but  sure  convalescence,  and  was  discharged  well  on- 
May  9, 1879. 

On  carefully  studying  this  case,  which  at  first  was  very  ob> 
scure,  not  having  seen  it  for  five  months  from  commencement  of' 
attack,  when  he  entered  the  hospital,  and  was  placed  under  my 
care,  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  mastoid  cells  were  not  involved^ 
because  the  swelling  was  very  low  down  in  the  supra  and  post- 
auricular  region,  the  pain  was  never  over  the  larger  cells,  but. 
high  up  near  the  top  of  the  parietal  bone,  which  latter  indicated 
brain  abscess,  but  without  other  symptoms  to  confirm  it.  I  there-. 
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fore  placed  it  as  a  pain  of  a  reflex  character  from  irritation  of 
the  small  occipital  and  auriculo- temporal  nerve. 

On  reading  the  report  of  cases  by  Voltolini,*  in  which  he  di- 
rects attention  to  a  form  of  mastoid  periostitis,  as  undescribed,  by 
otological  authorities.  (I  felt  sure  that  this  was  a  similar  case, 
such  as  he  described,  although -there  was  more  disease  of  the 
external  than  of  the  middle  ear,  and  which  may  have  occurred 
from  the  use  of  irritating  applications).  The  ear,  Yoltolini  states, 
may  .remain  intact,  but  may  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease participate  in  the  inflammation.  '^  The  disease  begins  with 
severe  tearing  pains  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  head,  which  ex- 
tend to  the  side  of  the  face  and  teeth.  The  pain  is  sometimes 
referred  to  carious  teeth  by  the  patient,  but  later,  fever  sets  in, 
and  the  pain  becomes  localized  above  the  posterior  auricular  re- 
gion, the  mastoid  surface  becomes  swollen,  red,  tense  and  ex- 
ceedingly tender.  If  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  does  not 
relieve  these  symptoms  the  case  progresses  to  suppuration,  under 
which  circumstances  the  best  remedy  is  always  the  knife."  The 
same  rule  has  always  held  good  in  regard  to  the  early  use  of  the 
knife,  which  Wilde  recommended  where  superficial  periostiOitis 
followed  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  with  a  sudden 
checking  of  the  discharge.  In  the  three  cases  reported  by  Vol- 
tolini  all  were  the  result  of  cold  and  exposure.  In  the  first  case 
after  the  use  of  leeches,  which  did  not  diminish  the  symptoms 
on  the  following  day,  a  long  and  deep  incision  was  made  over 
the  mastoid.  The  pain  was  almost  inimediately  relieved,  the 
patient  slept  Well  and  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  second  case  was  treated  by  the  family  physician  for  a 
supposed  disease  of  the  ear.  Being  called  in  consultation,  I 
found  the  following  condition :  The  region  behind  and  above 
the  ear  was  swollen,  red  and  tender^  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  swelling  on  the  superior  posterior  wall  of  the  external 
auditory  canal,  the  outer  ear  was  normal.  The  membrana  tym- 
pani  presented  no  special  abnormal  appearances,  nor  was  there 
any  evidence  of  more  deep-seated  trouble.  Three  days  later,  after 
application  of  poultices,  and  after  an  incision  was  made  above 
and  behind  the  ear,  with  liberation  of  considerable  saneous  pus 


8.  R.  Yoltolinl:  '^Dle  Acute  Zellhautentzundung  in  der  supra-  imd 
postauricular  Gegend."  Monats,  fUr  Ohrenhellkunde,  Dec.  1875,  p.  789. 
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and  relief  of  pain,  which  relief  continaed  to  the  termination  of 
the  case  in  recovery. 

The  third  case  given  did  not  end  so  fortunately ;  the  mastoid 
region  became  swollen,  and  the  proposal  for  an  incision  made  by 
the  physician  called  in  attendance  being  firmly  refused,  the  in- 
flammation took  its  course.  The  application  of  poultices  finally 
induced  a  spontaneous  opening  and  discharge,  with  some  relief 
to  pain,  which  still  continued  in  a  measure.  Nine  months  after 
the  first  attack  the  patient  was  seen  accidentally,  and  he  found 
the  following  conditions  present:  The  hearing  was  but  slightly 
diminished,  as  the  patient  could  easily  hear  conversation  in  the 
ordinary  tone.  The  region  behind  and  above  both  ears  was 
much  swollen  and  relaxed,  pus  discharged  from  the  lefl  ear  hav- 
ing found  its  way  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus  (as  in 
the  case  No.  10);  fistulous  openings  in  the  neck  lead  upward  to 
the  original  seat  of  the  inflammatory  process,  the  pus  having 
burrowed  on  both  sides  for  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three 
inches  before  escaping. 

Free  incisions,  opening  up  the  channels  through  which  the 
pus  had  burrowed,  were  made,  but  a  careful  examination  failed 
to  detect  any  implication  of  the  bone;  this  treatment  followed  by 
poultices  seemed  of  good  effect  and  the  patient  improved  with 
nourishing  food  and  rest ;  on  the  third  day  fever  set  in  with  in- 
creased weakness,  erysipelatous  inflammation  attacked  the  edges 
of  the  cuts  and  then  extended  over  the  scalp,  and  on  the  ninth 
day  after  the  operation  the  patient  died. 

A  study  of  these  cases  (one  by  Dr.  Blake,  of  Boston,  and  one 
by  Dr.  H.  Knapp,  of  New  York*)  and  ours  reported  as  above, 
shows  the  disease  to  be  neither  one  of  the  auricle,  the  external 
auditory  canal,  the  tympanic  cavity,  nor  the  mastoid  cells,  but 
one  that  originates  without,  and  not  within  the  ear,  and  one  that 
might  progress  inward,  but  would  hardly  penetrate  deeply. 

To  Dr.  Voltolini  is  due  the  credit  of  having  given  a  clear  and 
detailed  description  of  this  affection  which  has  been  translated 
by  Dr.  C.  J.  Blake,  of  Boston,  who  also  added  a  case,  the  first 
one  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Buck 
in  his  paper  on  diseases  of  the  mastoid  process  in  the  Archives 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  p.  179,  for  in  this 


9.  Report  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  International  Otological  Society. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1877,  p.  80. 
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he  states  that  "  the  inflammation  of  the  external  periosteutn  of 
the  mastoid  process  occurs  as  a  concomitant  symptom  or  phase 
of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  external  auditory  canal/'  nor  is 
it  mentioned  in  the  still  more  recent  works  on  otology. 

Since  the  discharge  of  patient  Case  X,  we  have  received 
information  that  he  exposed  himself  for  two  days  to  the  rain  and 
had  a  slight  return  of  the  swelling  and  pain,  but  the  otorrhieal 
discharge  has  gradually  improved.  The  physician  who  has  charge 
of  the  case  was  directed  to  open  the  swelling  and  keep  it  open 
with  a  tent  saturated  with  olive  oil  and  carbolic  acid,  also  to 
wash  out  the  opening  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water, 
and  to  change  the  form  of  his  tonic  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
conditions  arising  might  indicate. 

APPENDIX. 

Within  the  last  week  we  have  had  a  most  interesting  case 
under  our  care,  sent  us  by  Dr.  Schott,  of  this  city.  The  brief 
history  is  as  follows : 

.  A  family  of  three  children,  one  girf  and  two  boys,  were  at- 
tacked with  malignant  scarlet  fever.  Afler  some  weeks  the  girl 
died,  and  the  other  two  children  were  so  low  as  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  recover,  and  in  the  case  of  the  youngest,  a  boy  of  four 
years,  had  a  persistent  tonsilitis,  with  swelling  of  the  neck  up  to 
.the  ears,  and  involving  the  ear  and  extending  to  the  Eustachiaa 
tube  and  mastoid  cells.  The  elder  boy  had  otitis  media  puru; 
lenta  chronica,  with  perforation  of  both  membrana  tympana. 
After  careful  treatment  for  many  weeks  the  boys  were  sent  to 
me.  The  elder  boy,  aHer  a  month's  treatment  of  the  ears,  recov- 
ered, and  is  now  able  to  be  at  school.  The  boy  of  four  had  otitis 
media  purulenta  chronica,  with  five  fistulous  openings  over  the 
mastoid  process,  two  on  the  left  and  three  on  the  right.  When 
these  openings  were  examinad  with  a  probe,  they  were  found  to 
contain  sequestra.  The  piece  of  bone  on  the  left  was  found  to 
be  movable  and  was  extracted  January  11th,  and  very  soon  one 
of  the  openings  healed  up  while  we  used  a  simple  carbolic  acid 
lotion.  The  other  remained  open  and  the  discharge  diminished, 
yet  there  was  found  on  examination  a  portion  of  roughened  bone 
which  was  scraped  by  the  sharp  steel  spoon  and  capsici  sulph.  in 
powder,  applied.  The  largest  opening  on  the  right  side  was 
filled'  up  with  a  wax  sponge  tent  to  dilate  the  opening,  and  on 
January  31  the  bridge  of  tissue  was  divided  and  the  granulations 
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trimmed  away.  By  means  of  a  strong  bone  forceps  a  large  se- 
questration was  removed  while  the  little  fellow  was  under  the 
inflaence  of  hydrobromic  ether.     He  is  now  doing  well. 

In  this  connection  we  would  most  highly  recommend  this 
new  anesthetic  to  the  surgical  profession,  and  indeed  to  all  who 
operate.  We  introduced  the  hydrobromic  ether  in  this  country 
in  the  summer  of  1877  *^  and  have  employed  it  in  over  one  hun- 
dred cases  which  were  reported  at  the  International  Congress  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1879.  We  also  brought  it  before  the  Section  of 
Otology  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at 
Cork.  In  Juno,  1879,  we  administered  it  in  the  public  clinic  be- 
fore a  class  of  two  hundred  students,  at  Jefferson  College  Hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gross  removed  a  cyst  in  front  of  the 
byoid  bone  in  a  young  girl.  Dr.  Levis  having  charge  of  the  pulse, 
which  be  found  but  little  affected.  It  has  been  employed  now 
in  all  classes  of  operations,  and  its  advantages  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  is  perfectly  safe  as  an  anaesthetic,  and  free  from 
many  of  the  objections  to  chloroform  or  ether. 

Second.  It  is  almost  as  rapid  in  its  ansesthetic  effects^as  chlo- 
roform and  is  more  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  lungs. 

Third.  It  is  more  agreeable  in  its  odor  than  ordinary  ether, 
is  not  inflammable,  and  therefore  can  be  employed  at  night  in 
using  the  actual  cautery,  or  in  a  private  office  or  a  lady's  cham- 
ber without  being  offensive  or  dangerous. 

Fourth.  The  cost  is  now  about  thirty-five  cents  per  ounce,, 
yet  it  requires  only  two  drams  to  produce  its  ansBSthetic  influ- 
ence, and  two  more  to  keep  it  up. 

Fiilh.  Vomiting  is  very  rare,  unless  the  stomach  has  been 
recently  filled  with  solid  food. 

Sixth.  The  pulse  is  increased  in  force  and  volume,  respiration 
not  much  over  the  normal,  and  the  pupil  at  times  slightly  di- 
lated, with  free  action  on  the  skin. 

10.  Seei  The  Advantages  and  Accidents  of  Artificial  Anesthetics,  first 
edition ;  also  2d  edition,  pp.  67,  80,  294,  with  a  full  aeeoimt  of  its  proper* 
ties  and  the  best  method  of  preparing  it,  etc 
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FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 
Dr.  a.  H.  Ohmann-Duhksnil,  Translator.    [For  the  Journal.] 

Albuminttria  in  Bright's  Disbase. — Prof.  Semmola,  of  Na- 
ples, read  a  note  on  Bright's  disease  before  the  International  Con- 
gress at  Amsterdam.  In  this  note  he  gave  the  following,  con- 
nected with  albuminuria: 


Dyscrasic 
albuminuria. 

Chemical 

oonditlont  of 

the  blood. 


By  the   preneoce 
the  blood  of  an  excess 
of  albuminoids  derived 
ftx>mfood. 


By  an  excese  of  al- 
burainoids  in   the 
blood,  that  is  due  to  a^ 
lAult  in  the  combus- 
tion. 


*°l  Normal  kidney  f^^,J 
25^  (physiolosfical  experl-*<  Jl" 
^\mtii easily  made).     \f^ 

Ini  tative  hyperamia  f 
—more  or  less  intense,  | 
according  to  the  organ 
or  apparatus  whose] 


indi vidua!    maxi- 
m  of  urea,    sul- 
hates  and  phosphates 
the  urine. 


Irritative  hyperamia  f 
—more  or  less  intense,  (     ^— - ._-  j|^i__ 

iuv*nrf1lnir  ti^  th«  ArMn  I    ^POgfMeiVe  dlmlno- 

tion  of  urea  in  the 
urine  without  aecumo- 
lation  in  the  blood  ; 
defect  in  production* 


fbnction  has  been  dis* 
turbed  (cutaneous  sur- 
ftuse,  lung  disease, 
Letc.) 


By  an  alteration  in 
the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  circulating 
albuminoids,  whicn-^ 
renders  them  unassim- 
ilable,  verydiflUsable, 
etc.;  (cachexias). 


Fatty  degenentlon.    iJ^JSS^^X^^^* 
AmTloid'^degenera.^  I^7RS?  Si^'^Ii 

piodnoeetfae  cachexia 


tion. 


Mechanical 
albuminuria. 

Degree  of  - 
pressure  of 
ne  bloo d 
current. 


(    Urea  almost  normal 
Renal  stasis  more  orj  and  within  the  limits 
mote  influences  on  the'\  less  temporary . 
vaso-motor  system.       L 


Different  neuropath*  ( 
ies  having  direct  or  re- J 

mnfM  InlliiAnAAa   nn  thA'S 


rj  and  within  the  limits 
)  of  physiological  oocll- 
Uations. 


Pregnanov  and  in 
general  all  pressure 
exercised  on  the  vena- 
cava  inferior  or  on  the 
renal  veins,  etc. 


Heart  diseases  which 
have  arrived  at  their 
non-compensating  pe- 
riod—that Is  to  say,  to^ 
the  inversion  of  the 
arterial  and  venous 
tensions. 


The  same  as  above, 
but  fluently  the  sta- 
sis becomes  permanent 
on  account  of  general 


Urea  according  to 
the  pregnancy  or  to  the 


conditions  of  the  body  i  organic  causes  produc- 
or  bv  organic  causes  j  lug  thecomprsesion. 
which  produce  the 
pressure. 


Persistent  stasis . 
Cyanosed  kidney. 
Cardiac  kidney. 


Diminished  urea  ac- 
cording to  the  heart 
disease. 
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IrritatlTe 
allMunlnaiia. 

Histological' 

ehanre  in  the 

kianeys. 


All  irritative  pro- 
oeaaes  of  the  kidneys 
in  their  different  stages 
up  to  complete  nephri- 
tis. The  albuminona 
filtration  Is  more  or 
less  considerable  in-< 
proportion  to  the  part 
played  and  to  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  inflamed 
elements  in  the  mech- 
an  ism  of  arinary  fll  tra- 
tion. 


(    Normal  urea  or  aug- 
All  the  anatomical  J  mented  insensibly,  ao- 
oonsequences   o  f   i  n- ]  cording  to  the  f  e  t  e  r 
flammation.  fkx>m  the  l^ (acute  stage), 
simple  tnrbid  state  and 

degeneration  of  the  va-  f  Diminished  urea 
rlous  epitheliums  tolTvithout  accumulation 
sclei-osis  and  atrophy<  in  the  blood  ,aocording 
of  the  kidney,  accord-  i  to  general  troubles  in 
ing  to  the  special  his-  ^combustion, 
toioglcai  scat  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  T  Diminished  urea 
and  of  the  special  land  accumulation  in 
cause  which  has  pro-<  the  blood  as  a  conse- 
duced  it.  J  quence  of  faulty  filtra- 

Itlon. 


— {Giomale  Intemazionale  delta  Scienze  Mediche. 


FROM   THE   FRENCH. 

Excerpts  from  Late  French  Journals.    [Translated  for  the 
Journal.]    By  Dr.  A.  H.  Ohmann-Damesni),  of  St.  Louis. 

FuNGATiNO  Excrescences  or  the  Umbilicus  in  .Infants. — At 
the  Anatomical  Society,  M.  Cb.  Fhrh  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these*  tamors  are  not  very  rare  bat  still  have  not  been 
studied  much  in  certain  directions.  These  little  tumors  gener- 
ally show  themselves  four  or  five  days  after  the  cord  has  dropped 
off,  and  develop  rapidly.  They  assume  various  forms:  cylin- 
drical, pedunculated,  sessile,  etc.  Their  volume  is  generally 
that  of  a  pea  although  they  occasionally  attain  the  size  of  a 
cherry.  They  have  no  tendency  to  cure  spontaneously.  The 
cylindrical  vegetations  may  be  destroyed  by  ligating  or  cutting, 
'and  the  sessile  forms  by  cauterization.  The  histological  struc- 
ture is  divided:  some  are  granulomas  (of  Yirchow)  and  the 
most  common ;  others  vascular  fungus,  rare ;  and  the  rest  ade- 
nomas. The  author's  examinations  showed  them  to  be  sar- 
comatous (with  small  cells)  and  a  tendency  to  form  connec- 
tive tissue. — Progria  Midical,  Dec.  20, 1879. 

New  Method  for  the  Post-Mortem  Study  of  Gastric  Les> 
ions: — M.  Damoschino  detailed,  to  the  Biological  Society,  a 
method  to  preserve  the  stomach  in  its  true  state  after  death.  It 
is  impossible  almost  to  make  an  autopsy  inside  of  24  hours  afler 
death  and  during  that  time  the  stomach  undergoes  changes  due 
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to  the  action  of  the  gastric  jaice  and  to  the  decomposition  of 
food.  He  thinks  that  this  can  be  obviated  by  filling  the 
Btoinach  with  86  per  cent  alcohol,  one  or  two  hours  after  death. 
Besides  its  antiseptic  properties  the  alcohol  hardens  the  tissues 
and  renders  them  much  more  advantageous  for  microscopic 
investi^tions.  The  color  of  the  mucous  membi*ane  is  reduced  a 
trifle  paler.  -Ibid,  Dec.  27,  1879. 

Traumatic  Atrophy  of  the  Papilla  of  the  Optio  Nerve. — 
M.  Gralezowski  recognizes  three  varieties :  1st.  Where  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  meningo-oephalitis  and  is  only  observed  when  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  had  been  wounded.  It  is  characterised  by 
greyish  circumpapillar  exudates  which  are  ineffaceable.  2d.  The 
result  of  a  direct  wound  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  its  orbital  part, 
by  means  of  thrusts  from  weapons  or  by  fractures  into  the  optic 
foramen.  8d.  Loss  of  sight  is  immediate  in  one  eye  in  certain 
fractures  of  the  skull  and  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  becomes 
progressive  as  in  locomotor  ataxy.  These  are  very  interesting 
phases  whose  pathology  is  not  as  yet  very  clear. — Gazette  des 
H6pitauXj  Dec.  18,  1879. 

Pathology  and  Treatment  op  Rabies. — Dr.  Brochin,  in  a 
review  of  a  work  by  Dr.  Dubon6,  gives  the  following  as  the  au- 
thor's conclusions : 

The  morbific  agent  progresses  slowly  in  a  centripetal  direction, 
from  the  site  of  the  wound  to  the  spinal  center  and  backwards 
very  rapidly  in  a  centrifugal  direction. 

The  effects  of  rabies  comtnence  as  soon  as  the  virus  attains 
the  spinal  center  and  are  recognized  by  the  radiating  pains. 

The  period  of  incubation  is,  in  general,  proportioned  to  the 
<listance  the  virus  must  travel.  Whence  it  follows  that  it  is 
shorter  in  children  than  in  adults,  in  wounds  of  the  face,  etc. 

The  morbid  phenomena  which  characterize  the  period  of  in- 
vasion are  directed  to  the  general  and  sensorial  sensibility,  which 
At  first  becomes  more  acute  but  finally  disappears  and  paralysis 
results. 

The  lesions  of  rabies  are  of  two  kinds  :  those  which  are  prox- 
imate^ visible  only  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  consisting 
in  an  increased  opacity  of  the  nerve  cells,  together  with  a  granular 
state  of  a  number  of  afferent  and  efferent  fibers ;  the  other  lesions 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  marked  congestion  of  various  or- 
gans and  viscera. 
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Eabies  belongs  to  a  grand  class  of  morbid  affections  of  a  pe- 
ripheric origin,  like  certain  eruptive  fevers  and  neuroses. 

The  transmission  of  the  virus  along  the  course  of  nerves  fur- 
nishes the  following  therapeutic  indications :  1st,  to  destroy  the 
virus  in  situ  -,  2d,  to  prevent  its  passage  to  the  spinal  cord,  in 
case  it  cannot  be  destroyed  ;  3d,  to  dull  the  sensibility  of  the 
spinal  center  during  th^  whole  period  of  incubation,  in  case  the 
means  given  above  are  not  feasible ;  4th,  to  constantly  act  on 
the  centers  of  the  cords  by  intra-venous  injections,  to  combat 
the  ordinarily  rapid  progress  of  asphyxia. 

The  reviewer  states  that  the  unilateral  character  of  rabies  is 
not  an  observed  fact  and  that  experiments  (of  which  a  re^um^  was 
given  in  a  former  number  of  tiio  Journal)  have  been  made  with 
rabbits  which  tends  lo  prove  it  bilateral, — Ibid,  Dec.  23,  1879. 

EsERiNE. — Dr.  A.  Dchenne  says  that  eserine  has  certain  indi- 
cations for  its  use  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  employ  it  as  a  substi- 
tute for  atropine,  in  all  cases.  Not  only  this,  but  it  frequently 
becomes  a  source  of  danger.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
antiglaucomatojLis  properties  of  eserine ;  but  besides  this  its  use 
ought  to  be  limited  to  abscess  and  simple  ulceration  of  the  cornea^ 
witb  a  limited  use  in  inflammatory  or  traumatic  perforations  ac- 
companied by  herniairids,  hypopia,  etc.  He  relates  the  cases  of 
a  number  of  patients,  whom  he  treated  for  iritis  with  synechia 
caused  by  eserine,  and  which  promptly  yielded  to  the  use  of 
atropine. — France  M4dicale,  Dec.  27,  1879. 


h 
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[Reported  for  the  Journal.] 
Fifth  Aitunal  Skssiost  hbld  at  Etanbvills,  Ikd.,  Nov.  4th,  6th,  and  6th,  1879. 
DISCUSSION  OF  DRS.  MUMFORD  AYD  HIBBERD'S  PAPERS. 

Dr.  J.  M.  HoLLOWAY,  Louisville^Ky. —  I  desire  to  express  my 
great  pleasure  at  hearing  these  papers,  and  move  their  reference 
to  the  proper  committee.    This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Stevens,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — These  are  valuable 
papers.  They  recall  several  facts.  In  the  first  paper  it  was 
truly  stated  that  a  great  many  cases  are  taken  for  consumption 
or  tuberculosis  that  are  not  such.  As  far  as  Dr.  Hibberd's  paper 
is. concerned,  it  amounted  to  about  this,  viz :  That  consumption 
cannot  be  cured  by  drugs.  Civilization  is  a  &ilure  in  many 
points.  If  it  would  build  up  the  physical  health  of  men  it  would 
be  no  failure,  but  civilization  does  not  build  up  physical  health;, 
nor  do  drugs.  Barbarous  nations  are  far  healthier  than  we 
are. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Beard,  Vincennes,  Ind. — Some  gentlemen  who  were 
present  at  Springfield,  111.,  last  year  will  recall  Dr.  Hibberd's 
remarks  on  the  use  of  quinine,  and  of  his  having  criticized  the 
speakers  on  that  occasion  pretty  freely.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
Dr.  Hibberd  had  been  converted.  He  has  found  another  disease 
that][quinine  cures,  viz.,  consumption. 

Dr.  J.  M.  HoLLOWAY — It  seems  to  me  these  papers  will 
have  a  wide  influence  on  the  profession.  Coming  from  men  of 
ezperiencCy  they  will  teach  younger  men  not  to  rely  so  much  upoD 
the  use  of  drags  in  the  treatment  of  this  most  intractable  disease^ 
which  we  call  consumption.  The  papers  are  suggestive  of  that 
point 

I  would  have  been  glad  if  Dr.  Hibberd  and  Dr.  Mumford  had 
alluded  to  another  important  point  which  is  not  controlled  by 
the  profession,  but  might  be  influenced  by  them  very  greatly; 
that  is  the  hygienic  management  of  those  we  call  consumptives; 
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trying  to  exort  all  the  inflaence  possible  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevention  of  the  disease^  particularly  in  the  line  of  hereditary 
transmission.  I  know  it  is  a  delicate  sabject,  and  often  where 
the  professional  attendant  interferes  he  injares  himself.  Some- 
times the  healthy  one  of  the  pair  so  impresses  the  germ  that^ 
together  with  proper  hygienic  surroundings,  disease  in  the  off- 
spring is  prevented,  but  we  are  far  from  certain  that  even  a 
healthy  individual  can  have  healthy  offspring  by  a  consumptive 
or  even  one  who  is  in  the  line  of  hereditary  consumption.  I  am 
gratified  at  another  point  these  papers  suggest,  namely,  the  ten- 
dency to  go  around  in  a  circle  and  come  back  to  the  old  point,  at 
least  a  point  reached  by  some  of  our  profession  long  ago.  The 
profession  is  not  altogether  responsible  for  this  drifting  ten- 
dency, while  so  great  a  power  as  the  press  is  constantly  forcing 
on  the  people  remedies  for  the  profession  to  use. 

Excellent  doctors  are  swayed  and  captured,  not  only  by  pub- 
lications but  by  commercial  travellers  who  distribute  the  publi- 
cations, calling  attention  to  the  value  of  special  remedies  in  the 
management  of  this  disease,  and  setting  forth  the  plausible  idea 
that  they  are  remedies  to  build  up  the  system. 

I  did  not  intend  to  drift  into  these  remarks.  I  rise  mainly 
to  put  on  record  a  fact  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  and  which  is  familiar  to  the  older 
members  living  in  and  around  Evansville. 

Many  years  ago — ^about  the  year  1887 — a  very  interesting 
work  was  published  Louisville,  by  a  doctor  who  lived  ^  in 
Louisville,  on  the  curability  of  consumption.  This  author 
adopted  the  pathology  of  the  disease  which  was  considered  the 
best  at  the  time;  he  was  too  modest  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
pathological  changes  in  the  lungs  on  the  limited  knowledge 
he  had.  He  (then  living  in  Virginia)  and  his  room-mate  wero 
obliged  to  differ  with  an  eminent  doctor,  with  whom  they 
were  studying  medicine,  as  regards  the  use  of  depletion,  anti- 
mony and  diuretics  that  were  used  by  the  profession  at  the 
time  as  pleasant  (?)  remedies  to  cure  this  terrible  disease.  These 
room-mates  parted,  one  for  Tennessee,  one  for  Kentucky.  Be- 
fore leaving  they  agreed,  that  as  they  themselves  were  subjects 
of  phthisis,  they  would  strive  to  adopt  a  directly  opposite  treat- 
ment to  that  suggested  by  their  distinguished  tutor,  upon  their 
own  persons,  and  if  they  found  the  treatment  beneficial,  they 
would  use  it  on  their  patients.      The  writer  of  this  book  in  his 
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preface,  says  that  his  friend  and  class-mate  did  an  active  prac- 
tice on  horseback  in  that  lovely  country.  He  ucc*omplished  a 
cure  in  his  case  by  producing  what  he  termed  the  antipodes  of 
consumption — that  was  gout.  In  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  he  died 
of  gout,  while  the  other,  who  had  lived  on  frog  legs  and  eschewed 
medicine,  but  still  being  careless  about  himself,  and  being  too 
much  of  a  student,  spending  too  little  time  in  the  open  air,  had 
not  Improved  so  much  as  to  die  of  gout,  or  produce  gout.  He 
felt  he  had  improved  his  condition  by  the  treatment,  now 
spoken  of  so  frequently,  as  the  "building  up  treatment"  and 
the  avoidance  of  specific  medication.  He  lived  to  quite  a  con- 
siderable old  age.  After  he  had  written  this  book,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  and  catching  frogs  for  him.  While  I 
lived  in  Louisville  this  thoughtful  and  honest  man  was  hounded 
out  of  the  city  of  Louisville.  He  was  doing  a  successful  prac- 
tice, but  so  groat  was  the  opposition  to  his  building  up  method 
of  curing  consumption,  that  the  tutors  of  the  great  University  of 
Louisville  and  their  followers  hounded  him  from  his  home,  by 
bringing  him  into  such  derision  that  he  was  eventually  deprived 
-of  practice  and  compelled  to  leave  Louisville.  He  found  an  asy- 
lum just  below  the  creek  not  far  from  this  house,  here  in  Evuns- 
ville.  This  man  wrote  his  convictions,  which  have  proven  to  be 
true,  but  truly  did  he  suffer  for  it.  He  reared  children  and 
finally  he  died  at  a  ripe  old  age.  Perhaps  he  died  of  consump- 
tion; I  do  not  know.  The  elder  members  of  the  profession  may 
have  seen  this  book.  I,  perhaps,  possess  to  day  the  only  copy 
in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

I  allude  to  the  work  of  Dr.  William  A.  McDowell,  a  cousin 
of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  and  quite  a  near 
relative  of  Dr.  J.  N.  McDowell,  the  great  and  eccentric  surgeon 
of  St.  Louis.  I  rise  as  I  said,  to  have  it  placed  on  record  that  these 
men — Drs.  Mumford  and  Hibberd — have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion that  Dr.  McDowell  did  in  the  year  1837. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Senter,  Evansville,  Ind. — Dr.  Payne,  of  Illinois,  had 
been  afilicted  with  consumption  ;  he  went  to  Darwin,  III. ;  ho  re- 
lied on  quinine  and  whisky,  and  died  at  an  old  age.  At  his 
death  he  had  but  a  part  of  one  lung  and  he  died  from  another 
disease.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  suggested  by  the  papers  I 
think  that  it  is  proper;  I  like  the  effects  of  opium;  I  give  a 
dose  of  it  at  night  if  necessary.     Another  remedy  I  often  give,  is 
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quinine ;  it  stops  the  fever,  and  stops  the  tendenny  to  so-called 
galloping  consumption.  It  should  be  remembered  that  fever  is 
produced,  in  these  cases,  by  disintegration  of  the  tissue,  and  this 
is  intensified  where  we  have  local  irritation  and  congestion.     The 

I  quinine  has  the  effect  of  re-establishing  the  circulation  of  these 

local  congestions  as  well  as  of  the  general  system.  The  other 
ti'eatment  suggested  I  think  is  eminently  proper;  milk  1  used 
in  place  of  cod  liver  oil.  I  let  the  patient  drink  it  ad  libitum. 
'The  rule  I  follow  is,  never  to  let  a  consumptive  patient  go  to 
bed  hungry. 

L  Dr.  Williams,  Cincinnati,  O. — I  am  reminded  of  my  expe- 

rience when  I  was  a  medical  student.  I  went  to  hear  Velpeau. 
He  brought  before  his  students  a  man  who  had  erysipelas.  He 
says :  "  One  of  the  first  things  you  have  to  learn,  is  to  respect  the 
authorities  in  the  curability  of  disease.  I  will  enumerate  a  num- 
ber of  well  anthentieated  remedies  for  erysipelas."  He  went 
over  all  of  them,  and  when  he  was  through,  he  asked  his  students 
what  they  thought  of  the  curability  of  erysipelas.  They  replied 
that  he  should  answer  for  them.  He  said  that  erysipelas  was  a 
self-limiting  disease,  and  that  there  were  too  many  remedies  for 
it  and  none  were  of  specific  value.  It  was  one  of  those  diseases 
that  need  to  be  managed  throughout  its  coarse,  and  conducted 
safely  to  its  end. 

The  drift  of  this  discussion  seems  to  bring  out,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  treatment  of  consumption  is  not  derived  from  direct 
experience  but  from  the  observation  of  others.  I  can  perhaps 
illustrate  it  best  by  a  story  of  one  of  our  old  Cincinnati  physi- 
•cians.  He  was  fond  of  technical  aad  stilted  languages.  A  Span- 
ish family  came  to  the  city;  one  of  its  members  was  taken  sick. 
They  understood  a  little  English  and  called  this  doctor.  He 
gave  them  a  prescription  for  pills  and  he  wrote  the  direction : 
"One  pill  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in  any  convenient 
vehicle. "  The  family  looked  in  the  dictionary  to  get  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prescription.  They  got  on  well  until  they  got  to 
the  word  vehicle.  They  found  "  cart,  wagon,  carriage,  buggy, 
wheelbarrow."  They  saw  anything  but  the  technical  meaning 
of  the  word  they  were  looking  for.  After  grave  consideration 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  doctor  meant  he  should  ride 
■out,  and  while  in  the  vehicle  he  should  take  the  pill.  I  think 
that  consumption  is  oflener  cured  by  riding  out  than  by  any 
kind  of  medicine. 
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Epidemic  Scarlet  fever  with  Bemarrs  on  its  History^  Defini- 
tion, Origin,  Prevention,  and  Treatment.  By  J.  W.  Comp- 
TON,  M.  D.,  of  Evansville,  Ind. 

The  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of 
Evansville  and  vicinity  from  January,  1879,  to  November  of  the 
same  year,  was  characterized  more  for  its  long  continuance  and 
its  invasion  of  every  portion  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country, 
than  for  its  malignancy  or  mortality.  Its  approach  was  so  insid- 
ious and  so  gradual  that  it  had  almost  reached  its  climax  before 
attracting  much  attention  from  the  profession  or  the  citizens. 

In  the  month  of  January  there  were  16  cases ;  in  Feb.  6;  March, 
6;  April,  66  J  May,  349;  June,  76;  July,  41;  Aug.,  49 ;  Sept.,  20  > 
October,  22 ;  total ;  638.  The  respective  ages  at  which  persons 
were  attacked  have  been  summed  up  as  follows:  under  one  year,. 
50 ;  from  one  to  three  years,  120 ;  from  three  to  6  years,  169 ;  from 
six  to  ten  years,  162;  from  ten  to  twenty,  113;  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  16 ;  from  thirty  to  forty,  20 ;  from  forty  to  fifty,  6 ;  from  fifty 
to  sixty,  2 ;  and  from  sixty  to  seventy,  1 ;  total,  638.  The  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  daring  January  were  3 ;  Feb.,  1, ;  March,  1> 
April,  16;  May,  66;  June,  27;  July,  9;  Aug.,  7;  Sept.,  6;  Oct.^ 
8;  total,  137.  Showing  a  death  rate  of  a  fi*action  less  than  1  in 
5,  a  mortality  approaching  even  that  of  the  much  dreaded  yellow 
fever. 

Prof.  Chandler,  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  is  credited 
with  saying  that  'Uheecarlet  fever  caused  more  deaths  in  New 
York  last  year  than  the  yellow  fever  did  in  the  South  and  yet  failed 
to  excite  public  apprehension  or  make  people  ordinarily  careful  to- 
prevent  infection. "  The  citizens  here  in  many  instances  continued 
to  visit  families  infected  with  scarlet  fever,  permitted  their  chil- 
dren to  visit  and  to  remain  in  the  room  with  the  sick,  and  even 
brought  their  children  from  considerable  distances  in  the  country 
so  that  they  contracted  the  disease  and  spread  it  through  their 
neighborhood.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  city  in  Union  town- 
ship, five  children  died  in  one  neighborhood  eight  and  ten  miles 
from  the  city  and  the  contagion  was  traced  to  contact  with  the 
sick  in  this  city.  So  strongly  was  I  impressed  with  the  danger- 
ously infectious  and  contagious  character  of  the  disease,  and 
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being  urged  to  the  task  by  the  peculiarly  strange  and  character- 
istic action  of  one  of  my  patrons,  that  I  wrote  the  following  com- 
rnunication,  which  was  published  on  the  18th  of  March,  '79,  in  the 
daily  Courier  of  this  city,  hoping  that  it  might  prove  a  warning 
and  result  in  benefit  to  some  persons  at  least.  This  letter  re- 
ceived the  following  head  lines  from  the  editor :  ''  Scarlet  fever. 
Timely  advice  to  mothers,  and  how  they  may  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  this  insidious  disease.*'  And  reads:  "In  view  of  the 
epidemic  and  contagions  character  of  scarlet  fever,  desolating 
so  many  fair  homes  by  the  merciless  slaaghter,  many  times, 
of  all  the  innocent  children  of  the  household,  creating  in  once 
happy  families  painful  vacancies  only  to  be  filled  by  the  bleeding 
memories  and  blasted  hopes  of  fond  but  stricken  parents,  is  itnot 
strange  that  the  physician  should  be  so  frequently  asked.  Is 
scarlet  fever  contagious  ?  and  when  answered  yes,  exceedingly 
so,  and  another  question  follows  when  one  child  has  been 
stricken  by  the  disease,  is  there  any  way  to  prevent  the  other 
children  ^m  taking  it?  when  answered,  yes,  separate  them 
constantly  from  the  sick  one,  is  it  not  doubly  strange  that  except 
in  very  few  instances  the  advice  of  the  physician  is  practically  dis- 
regarded ?  Nevertheless,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  may  be  from  a  multiplicity  of  cares  or  from  want  of 
full  confidence  in  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  the  whole- 
some council  of  the  physician  is  only  followed  by  efforts  spas- 
modic at  first  and  wholly  abandoned  in  a  day  or  two. " 

One  representative  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  very  many  of 
a  similar  character :  The  oldest  of  a  family  of  children  nurses  th& 
sick  child  of  a  visitor  who  has  just  come  from  an  infected  district. 
The  sick  child  has  a  fever  and  sore  throat  The  parents  become 
alarmed  about  it  and  take  it  home.  In  a  few  days  the  one  who 
nursed  upon  its  lap  a  pestilential  disease  unawares,  is  attacked 
with  fever  and  sore  throat;  the  mother  wraps  up  the  throat  and 
use?  some  domestic  gargle,  but  in  spite  of  her  care  the  fever  in- 
creases in  intensity,  swallowing  becomes  difficult,  and  after  a  day 
or  two  the  Doctor  is  sent  for.  He  discovers  intense  redness  of 
the  throat,  a  bright  eruption  on  the  skin,  fever  of  high  grade  and 
rapid  pulse,  and  in  response  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the 
mother  as  to  what  the  disease  is,  is  compelled  to  answer,  "your 
child  has  scarlet  fever,  madam. "  The  mother  freely  sheds  tears 
of  anxiety  and  alarm,  saying  what  shall  I  do  ?  Here  are  the 
smaller  children,  some  of  them  delicate.    Is  there  any  way  to 
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keep  them  from  having  the  disease  ?    Yes,  keep  the  other  chil- 
dren out  of  and  away  from  the  room  of  the  sick  one ;  they  will  very 
likely  not  have  it.    The  mother  (juickly  cries  out,    "  Here,  Susan 
Jane,  take  these  children  to  another  part  of  the  house  and  do- 
not  let  them  come  near  this  room  again.  "     The  doctor  sees  the 
children  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  so  far  the  prospect  of  con- 
fining the  disease  to  the  single  case  seems  excellent.     On  his- 
visit  to  his  patient  the  succeeding  day,  the  children  observe  him 
as  he  goes  to  the  sick  chamber }   curiosity  takes  possession  of' 
them  and  they  follow.    The  patient  is  examined  and  appears  to 
be  doing  well,  but  hearing  the  door  open  and  looking  around 
discovers  the  children  so  hurriedly  sent  away  the  day  before^ 
standing  directly  in  the  doorway,  inhaling  the  poisonous  air  as 
it  rushes  out  through  the  open  door  to  give  place  to  the  pure  air 
that  enters.    The  mother,  intent  on  telling  how  much  medicine- 
and  what  kind  of  nourishment  the  sick  one  has  taken,  sees  her 
precious  darlings  standing  in  the  most  dangerous  position  possi- 
ble, and  mildly  says,  without  moving  from  her  seat  or  manifest- 
ing any  of  the  alarm  of  the  previous  day,  "  Sadie,  dear,  go  away ;. 
Benny,  son,  go  along  and  shut  the  door. "     But  2Sadie  and  Benny 
do  not  move  and  so  they  remain  until  their  inclinations  attract 
them  in  some  other  direction.     On  his  visit  the  following  day,, 
the  doctor  finds  all  of  the  smaller  children  comfortably  seated 
in  the  sick  chamber  busily  engaged  with  their  playthings,  look- 
ing very  much  as  if  they  had  come  to  stay  all  day.     The  precau- 
tions of  the  family  to  limit  the  disease  to  one  case,  accidentally^ 
.1  might  say  unavoidably  exposed,  have  had  their  fitful  existence 
and  the  universal  laws  governing  disease  germs  will  have  re- 
ceived no  infringement  when  four  or  five  little  coffins  with  their 
precious  contents  have  been  carefully  removed  and  the  loved 
ones  with  their  parents'  blighted  hopes  find  a  quiet  resting  place^ 
in  the  cemetery. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  an  examination  as  to- 
whether  scarlet  fever  is  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease^  or  the 
period  during  the  course  of  the  disease  when  it  is  more  intensely^ 
one  or  the  other,  but  to  impress  in  plain  language  the  necessity 
of  and  the  means  by  which  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  a 
single  member  of  the  household  provided  parents  and  citizens* 
generally  will,  in  good  faith,  aid  the  physician  in  his  efforts  by 
faithfully  and  persistently  following  his  instructions..  In  doing: 
this  they  must  abandon  all  preconceived  opinions^  that  the  disr- 
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ease  is  not  contagious,  or  if  so  at  all,  only  contagioas  during  tho 
fever  or  at  certain  other  stages  which  mark  the  course  of  th^ 
malady.  If  the  people  can  only  be  educated  to  know  the  con- 
tagious character  of  scarlet  fever  at  all  stages  as  the  physician 
knows  it,  there  would  not  be  so  much  trouble  in  securing  their 
cooperation  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  as 
soon  as  discovered. 

A  case  reported  by  Dr.  J.  R.  filack,  of  Ohio,  will  fully  illus- 
trate the  necessity  of  thus  educating  the  people,  so  that  they 
may  the  more  intelligently  aid  the  profession  in  arresting  the 
spread  of  the  disease :  ''  In  the  spring  of  1876,  while  scarlet 
fever  was  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  I  was  called  to  see  the  eldest 
child  of  Mr.  P.  He  had  three  other  children,  all  of  whom  were 
delicate  and  prone  to  attacks  of  angina.  The  entire  surface  of 
the  boy,  who  was  eight  years  old,  had  the  chara^iteristic  exan- 
them  with  high  fever,  sore  throat  and  rapid  pulse.  The  parents 
were  intensely  alarmed  as  with  three  younger  and  more  delicate 
children  they  might  well  be,  at  the  thought  that  all  of  them  must 
now  suffer  by  the  dreadful  malady.  'Is  there  any  way  of  pre- 
venting the  other  children  having  the  disease,  was  the  earnest 
inquiry.  *  Certainly,'  was  my  reply,  '  If  you  will  faithfully  fol- 
low my  directions.'  'That  we  will  do;  but  Doctor,  the  other 
children  have  all  been  with  the  sick  one  while  the  fever  was- 
on  him,  and  some  doctors  say  that  it  is  more  catching  then  than 
at  any  other  time.'  '  Never  mind  what  others  say.  Some  think 
it  is  not  contagious,  not  infectious,  just  as  some  think  to  this  day 
that  the  world  does  not  turn  around. '  Mr.  F.  had  a  large  two-story 
house ;  the  limitation  of  the  disease  appeared  perfectly  feasible. 
The  chamber  selected  for  the  sick  boy  was  up  stairs,  and  in  a 
room  apart,  as  much  as  practicable,  from  the  others,  with  an 
open  fire-place,  which,  with  the  windows  dropped  from  the  top,, 
afforded  ample  means  for  ventilation.  The  transom  was  closed 
and  the  door  ordered  not  to  be  opened  except  for  entrance  and 
exit  for  the  nurse.  To  her  was  given  the  following  directions  r 
to  wear  in  the  sick  room  a  loose  gown  which  must  be  thrown  off 
before  leaving  the  sick  room,  and  if  the  patient  had  been  handled 
to  wash  the  hands  in  water  into  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  had 
been  dropped ;  not  a  handkerchief,  napkin  or  piece  of  bed  linen 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  room  dry  but  must  e  plunged  into 
water.  During  cutaneous  exfoliation  the  scurf  must  be  carefully 
collected  from  the  sheets  (which  in  this  instance  amounted  to  a^ 
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teaspoonful)  and  thrown  into  the  fire;  especial  care  mast  be 
taken  that  none  falls  upon  the  carpet.  The  isolation  of  the 
patient  mast  becontinaedfor  at  least  ten  days  after  desqaamation 
has  been  completed,  and  the  week  prior  to  leaving  the  room, 
carbolic  acid  baths  mast  be  given  once  daily.  This  shoald  be  of 
tepid  water,  into  which  an  oance  of  the  solution  must  be  mixed. 
Every  inch  of  the  surface  must  be  carefully  disinfected,  especially 
around  the  hair  of  the  head.  Many  precautions  have  been  ren- 
dered wholly  nugatory  by  neglect  of  this  point.  The  patient,  it 
is  said,  has  been  carefully  disinfected  and  yet  the  diseaf^e  has 
spread.  The  mystery  would  be  explained  by  an  increase  of  ves- 
ual  power.  The  minute  scales  abounding  in  infection,  linger  in 
the  head  longer  than  any  where  on  the  person.  A  boy  has  been 
well  of  the  fever  say  for  a  month.  He  goes  upon  the  street,  into 
the  school  room,  sitting  or  standing  with  two  or  three  others 
around  him.  He  scratches  his  head,  and  it  is  only  needful  to 
place  him  where  a  few  sunbeams  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  his  head 
to  be  aware  that  a  little  cloud  of  infectious  particles  is  diffused 
around  him.  Some  of  it  is  inhaled  by  his  companions ;  it  adheres 
to  their  throats,  to  the  bronchia  and  bronchioles  and  so  enters 
the  blood.  Mysteriously  these  companions  are  taken  down  with 
scarlet  fever  and  yet  parents  are  most  confident  that  their  children 
have  not  been  any  where  near  the  infection.  The  patient's  time 
^f  seclusion  having  elapsed  and  all  the  infected  clothing  as  care- 
fully disinfected  as  his  person,  he  may  then  mix  in  safety  with 
his  fellows.  Attention  should  then  be  turned  to  the  bed-room 
4ind  its  furniture.  Ko  child  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment until  it  is  thoroughly  disinfected.  This  may  be  done  by  clos- 
ing the  room  tightly,  windows,  flue  and  doors,  and  then  burn- 
ing sulphur  in  it  until  the  fumes  prevade  every  part,  allowing  it 
to  be  thus  tightly  closed  and  fumigated  for  several  hours.  Afler 
this  all  windows  should  be  thrown  as  wide  open  as  possible,  day 
^nd  night  for  a  week.  The  room  will  then,  after  cleaning  in  the 
ordinary  way,  be  ready  for  occupancy.  I  believe  the  stamping 
out  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  in  any  particular  locality  to 
be  practicable,  if  the  populace  were  only  educated  up  to  its  en- 
tire feasibility,  and  to  render  intelligent  co-operation. " 

Definition  and  Pathology. — Aitken  defines  scarlet  fever 
as  '^  A  febrile  disease,  the  product  of  specific  poison,  which  is  re- 
produced during  the  progress  of  the  affection.    On  the  second 
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day  of  the  illness,  or  sometimes  later,  a  scarlet  efflorescence  gen- 
erally appears  on  the  faaees  and  pharynx,  and  on  the  face  and 
neck,  which  spreads  over  the  whole  hody  and  commonly  termi- 
nates in  desquamation  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day.  The 
fever  is  accompanied  with  an  affection  of  the  kidneys,  often  with 
severe  disease  of  the  throat,  or  of  some  internal  organ,  and  is 
sometimes  followed  hy  dropsy.  The  disease  runs  a  definite  course, 
and  as  a  rule  occurs  only  once  in  life.  '*  I  am  not  inclined  to 
take  issue  with  this  definition.  Nor  with  his  pathology,  which 
says  that  "  After  a  definite  period  of  latency,  the  peculiar  poison 
of  scarlet  fever  induces  a  disorder  of  the  blood,  which  is  in  the 
first  instance  made  manifest  by  a  febrile  state  and  a  disturbed 
condition  of  the  great  nervous  centers. "  "  That  fever  precedes 
the  distinct  actions  of  the  skin  in  this  disease  is  so  general  a  rule 
that  it  has  few  exceptions ;  and  the  pyrexia  has  been  occasionally 
so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  patients  before  the  more  specific  les- 
ions of  the  disease  have  been  set  up.''  As  regards  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  blood  in  scarlet  fever,  numerous  and  frequent 
experiments  have  settled  the  question  beyond  the  reasonable  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt. 

Coze  and  Feltz  experimented  upon  sixty-six  rabbits,  by  intro- 
ducing the  scarlatinous  blood  under  the  skin.  Of  these  sixty-six 
rabbits,  sixty-two  died  between  eighteen  hours  and  fourteen  days^ 
having  had  high  temperatures  with  diarrhoBa  and  emaciation.. 
An  examination  of  the  blood  after  death  revealed  the  presence 
of  bacteria  and  bacteridia  the  same  as  was  found  in  the  blood  of 
the  scarlatinous  patients  themselves.  Under  the  magnifying^ 
power  of  five-hundred  diameters,  Bies  examined  the  blood  of  a 
patient  dying  with  scarlet  fever,  and  found  an  infinite  number 
of  small  dark  bodies  in  the  serum  between  the  groups  of  blood 
corpuscles.  He  injected  a  few  drops  under  the  skin  of  the  back 
of  a  rabbit  and  the  animal  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  it  was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  pre- 
viously injected.  These  and  other  experiments  prove  clearly 
that  the  poisonons  principle  enters  the  blood  at  the  time  of  the 
inception  of  the  disease  and  further  that  this  poisonous  principle 
must  be  dependent  upon  the  disease  germs,  the  very  bacteria  or 
micrococi  found  in  the  blood.  These  organisms  being  capable 
of  reproducing  themselves  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  we 
raayreadily  account  for  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  for  the 
exhalations  from  the  skin,  the  lungs  and  the  secretions  generally 
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which  are  all  organs  of  elimination  and  eliminator  of  the  blood 
and  the  blood  contains  the  contagioas  principle  upon  which  the 
infection  is  dependent. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  contagious  character  of  scarlet 
fever  is  afforded  us  in  the  experiments  of  inoculation,  and  it  is 
further  proven  that  the  disease  is  developed  in  the  inoculated 
form  with  quite  as  much  intensity  as  it  existed  in  the  person 
from  whom  the  matter  was  taken.  This  experiment  was  per- 
formed by  Williams  and  seeing  the  result  it  was  never  afterward 
repeated.  The  usual  mode  of  the  introduction  into  the  system 
of  scarlatinous  infection  is  through  absorption  by  the  mucous 
membranes,  of  the  poison,  generated  by  a  patient  suffering  with 
the  disease.  This  absorption  may  take  place  by  a  healthy  per- 
son breathing  an  atmosphere  contaminated  by  the  exhalation 
from  the  sick  or  it  may  be  directly  by  receiving  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  the  flying  particles  of  exfoliated  dust,  from  carpets 
or  infected  clothing. 

Origin — Referring  to  the  origin  of  scarlet  fever,  I  assume 
that  there  can  be  no  case  of  this  disease  without  the  presence  of 
the  seed  germ  ;  as  soon  may  we  expect  that  there  can  be  a  stalk 
of  wheat  without  there  having  been  a  grain  of  wheat  to  originate 
it.  We  admit  no  other  origin  and  we  know  that  the  grain  of  wheat 
from  which  the  wheat  stalk  is  growing,  c  ame  from  a  parent 
grain  of  wheat.  The  same  principle  applies  to  this  specific  dis- 
ease. Prof.  Tyndall  has  proved  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation  to  be  without  foundation  and  has  shown  clearlj*  that 
no  life  exists  without  antecedent  life.  I  am  aware  that  Oertel, 
in  discussing  infectious  diseases,  says  that  '^  A  spontaneous  out- 
break of  the  disease  may  frequently  be  observed,  especially  in 
cities  where  it  has  already  appeared  epidemically,  and  it  is  then 
to  be  explained  only  by  the  theory  that  the  disease  has  been 
produced  by  some  miasm,  some  noxious  agent,  at  certain  times 
widespread,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  yet  unknown."  If  the 
disease  has  been  epidemic  in  a  city  or  other  place  it  is  a  reason- 
able assumption  that  the  germs,  the  seeds  of  the  disease,  have 
survived  in  some  way  all  the  elements  of  destruction,  and  find- 
ing a  proper  lodgment  or  proper  soil  have  been  warmed  and 
nurtured  into  life,  and  it  is  no  more  a  spontaneous  outbreak  than 
it  would  be  for  a  stalk  of  wheat  to  bo  found  in  some  out  of  the 
wa}*  place.  The  seed  was  there,  no  difference  how  it  got  there> 
and  reproduced  its  kind. 
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Liebermeister  says,  in  reference  to  the  infectious  diseases,  that 
"  through  the  long  series  of  generations,  diseases  preserve  their 
specific  cbamcter  with  the  utmost  pertinacity ;  and  if  at  times 
some  of  these  characteristics  are  not  brought  into  complete  ma- 
turity, owing  to  an  unfavorable  field  for  their  development, yet 
they  assume  them  again  so  soon  as  they  are  planted  in  a  favora- 
ble soil.  In  fine  it  may  be  said  that  no  external  influence  ever 
decides  the  nature  of  the  affection,  and  one  infectious  disease  is 
never  under  such  conditions,  changed  into  another.  "  The  reason 
of  this  I  will  state  is  the  fact  that  they  each  have  only  one  spe- 
cific cause.  In  support  of  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  ori- 
gin of  scarlet  fever.  Prof.  Jos.  G.  Eichardson  says :  "  This  brings 
me  to  a  notice  of  one  of  the  most  mischevious  popular  errors 
which  a  general  acceptance  of  the  germ  theory  would  necessarily 
subvert,  namely,  the  belief  that  small-pox  and  other  contagious 
maladies  oflen  arise  without  previous  exposure  to  the  seeds  of 
the  disease.  This  doctrine  is  frequently  advanced  in  private  life 
as  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  proper  care  and  caution  in  regard  to 
children,  etc.,  and  occasionally  sustained  by  public  anthorities  as 
an  apology  for  violation  of  quarantine  and  other  sanitary  regu- 
lations, and  our  utmost  gratitude  would  be  due  to  the  germ 
theory  of  disease,  even  should  its  establishment  render  no  other 
service  to  humanity  than  the  explosion  of  this  fallacy.  "  He 
further  remarks  that,  ^'  putting  aside  the  primary  origin  of  dis- 
ease, which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  is  a  question  of  pre- 
historic times,  the  germ  theory  teaches  us  that  every  new  case  of 
the  contagious  maladies,  already  enumerated,  is  the  immediate 
offsprings  of  a  preceding  case,  and  the  direct  exposure  of  an 
unprotected  human  being  to  the  chance  of  having  the  spores  or 
seeds  of  disease  implanted  in  his  system. ''  The  germs  of  purely 
miasmatic  diseases  should  not  be  confounded  with  those  germs 
producing  diseases  which  are  purel}"^  contagious ;  indeed,  a  very 
marked  distinction,  and  the  strong  line  of  demarkation  which 
their  dissimilarlity  entitles  them  to,  should  be  drawn  between 
them.  Liebermeister,  in  speaking  of  this  distinction,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language:  '^  It  is  usual  now  to  speak  of  contagium  as  a 
specific  excitant  of  disease  which  originates  in  organisms  suffer- 
ing from  the  specific  diseases ;  while  miasm,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  as  a  specific  excitant  of  a  disease,  which  propagates  itself 
outside  of  and  disconnected  from  a  previously  diseased  organism. 
Contagion  can  be  conveyed   by  contact  from  a  diseased  person 
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to  a  sound  one,  producing  the  same  disease  in  him,  and  then  re- 
producing itself.  Miasm  originates  from  without;  taken  up  inta 
the  body  it  can  call  a  specfic  disease  into  action,  but  it  cannot 
spread  the  disease  any  further  by  conveying  it  from  a  diseased  to 
a  sound  person.  There  are  diseases  which  are  purely  contagious 
and  diseases  which  are  purely  miasmatic.  Measles,  scarlet  fever, 
"Variola,  vaccina,  typhus,  diphtheria,  malignant  pustule,  rabies,, 
virulent  ulcers,  blenorrhoeas, syphilis,  pysemiaand  puerperal  fever 
are  purely  contagious.  In  all  of  these  diseases  the  poison  can  be 
conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another  by  contact."  The 
malarial  diseases  are  purely  miasmatic  and  are  not  conveyed 
from  one  individual  to  another. 

Prevention — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  isolation  and  disinfection  as  safeguards  against  the  spread 
of  this  disease,  I  will  quote  from  Aitken's  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  vol.  1,  page  320 : 

''  This  disease  being  established,  the  patient  generates  a  poi- 
son which  maybe  communicated  directly,  or  which  may  contam- 
inate the  atmosphere.  The  disease  is  so  eminently  communi- 
*  cable,  that  no  susceptible  person  can  remain  in  the  same  room, 
and  hardly  in  the  same  house,  without  contracting  it.  The  in- 
fecting distance  is  consequently  much  greater  than  in  typhus. 
Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  every  academic  establish- 
ment in  which  scarlatina  prevails;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
isolate  children  in  the  same  house  or  school,  however  large,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading.  " 

No  such  precautions  were  taken  by  our  authorities  during 
the  progress  of  the  epidemics  of  1879.  Our  public  and  other 
schools  containing  nine  thousand  children  of  the  city  and  vicin- 
ity, and  which  I  believe  excited  greater  influence  than  any  other 
one  cause  in  disseminating  the  widespread  prevalence  of  this  epi- 
demic, continued  to  hold  their  daily  sessions  regardless  of  the 
number  of  interested  parents  who  desired  them  closed,  but  who 
feared  to  take  their  children  out  of  school  because  their  absence 
would  reduce  their  per  centage  in  examinations  and  their  pros- 
pects for  promotion.  One  member  of  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent  of  the' public  schools  took  their  children  out  or 
school,  and  a  number  of  school  patrons  did  the  same,  until,  by  the 
number  thus  taken  out  and  those  out  by  reason  of  their  having 
the  fever,  the  schools  were  so  much  reduced  in  attendance  that  they 
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were  compelled  to  close   before  the  completion  of  the  school 
jear. 

Id  regard  to  the  treatment,  I  discovered  perhaps  the  greatest 
unanimity  among  the  profession  here  in  the  practice  of  freely 
oiling  the  entire  surface  with  some  bland  oil  to  allay  the  itching 
80  constant  and  an  accompaniment  of  the  eruptive  stage  of  scarlet 
fever.  There  is  also  much  unanimity  in  the  effort  to  eliminate 
the  poison  from  the  sj^stem  through  the  emunctorios,  the  skin 
and  kidneys.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  various 
diuretics  and  diaphoretics  have  been  prescribed.  One  that  ap- 
peared to  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  gave  it 
L  a  trial,  was  jaborandi.      It  produced  copious  diaphoresis  with 

reduction  of  febrile  symptoms,  heat  of  skin  and  temperature. 
Some  used  sponging  the  surface  with  cold  water  to  reduce  the 
heat  of  skin  and  temperature  and  speak  well  of  the  results.  In 
my  own  practice  I  can  strongly  recommend  two  remedies  that 
I  relied  upon  and  from  which  entire  satisfaction  was  received. 
Quinine,  as  an  antipyretic,  exhibited  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
producing  copious  diaphoresis  and  reducing  more  permanently 
the  fever  heat  of  skin  and  temperature,  ameliorating  all  the 
symptoms  of  high  fever,  depression  of  the  nerve  centers  and 
delirium.  Its  well  known  properties  of  being  destructive  to  low 
forms  of  organisms  to  be  found  in  the  fermentative  stage  of  ma- 
larial fevers  and  complications  of  this  condition  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  also  acts  as  an 
agent  destructive  to  the  germs  of  scarlet  fever.  To  a  child  four 
years  old  with  intense  high  grade  of  fever,  delirium  and  stupor 
bordering  at  times  on  coma,  I  gave  twenty  grains  of  quinine  in 
twelve  hours,  unmistakably  reducing  the  temperature,  inducing 
copious  sweating  and  restoring  the  child  to  comfort  and  ration- 
ality to  the  extent  that  it  eagerly  sought  its  playthings  which 
were  placed  on  the  bed.  Twenty  grains  were  repeated  each  day 
for  three  Buccessive  days,  when  the  fever  was  quite  subdued  and 
a  good  recovery  was  made.  As  an  eliminator  of  scarlet  fever 
poison  it  is  entitled  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  other  remedy  which  gave  me  universal  satisfaction  was 
the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 
In  addition  to  the  other  medical  properties  which  I  shall  mention 
hereafter  this  combination  supercedes  the  disagreeable  and  an- 
noying mopping  of  the  throat,  which  so  much  excites  children 
.and  against  which  they  often  struggle  until  greatly  irritated  and 
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exhausted.  Where  it  can  be  used  as  a  gargle  I  have  the  throat 
cleaned  out  by  the  remedy  and  after  this  the  patient  is  directed 
to  swallow  a  suitable  portion.  This  plan  of  treatment,  which  is 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  fever  is  a  distinct  form  of 
blood  poison,  caused  by  living  organisms,  capable  of  multiplica- 
tion in  the  human  system,  has  yielded  excellent  results;  and 
in  it  is  contained  one  great  hope  of  the  future  in  controlling  this 
incorrigible  disease.  That  there  is  in  this  fever  a  condition  of 
toxaemia  in  which  poisoned  blood  depraves  the  nervous  and  cir- 
culating systems  as  to  produce  that  tmin  of  symptoms  so  char- 
acteristic of  this  fever,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  It  then  fol- 
lows that  the  remedy  best  calculated  in  its  known  action,  in  de- 
stroying low  forms  of  organisms,  should  be  employed  to  neutralize 
and  destroy  the  germs  which  produce  the  fever.  This  remedy 
contains  chlorine  in  acid  combination,  prevents  the  tendency  to 
putridity  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  by  entering  the 
blood  by  absorption  comes  in  contact  with  the  poison  in  that 
fluid,  and  by  its  well-known  antiseptic  properties  acts  as  an  anti- 
dote in  the  blood,  destroying  the  poison  it  overtakes  in  that, 
fluid. 
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Taledtctory  Address.    Delivered  Xnnnary  10,  1880,  by  Chnrle*  W^ 
Stevens,  W.  D.,  President  of  the  Clocietjr  for  the  year  1879. 

[Reported  for  the  Journal.] 

Among  the  number  now  constituting  the  roll  of  membership 
of  this  Society,  or  forming  the  body  known  as  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  city,  but  few  are  here  to-night;  in  fact,  but  few 
are  now  living,  who  can  in  memory  call  up  the  forms,  the  fea- 
tures, the  moral,  intellectual  or  social  qualities  of  our  predecess- 
ors in  the  profession  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  but  few  are 
able  to  detail  or  recount  the  eventf,  professional  or  otherwise,  in 
which  they  were  actors.  Thirty  years  is  regarded  by  statisti- 
cifins  as  a  generation  of  man;  this  is  the  average  of  human  life. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  average  of  our  professional  life,  which 
begins,  we  will  say,  as  a  rule,  when  we  have  passed  twenty-five 
years  of  our  allotted  time?     It  would  doubtless  fall  much  lower- 
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in  the  scale,  and  perhaps  \vc  would  be  justified  in  saying  th^t  the 
average  of  the  physician's  professional  life  is  twontj^  years.  If 
by  favorable  surroundings,  or  by  the  kindness  of  our  mother 
nature,  a  few  of  us  have  over-lived  our  time,  it  offers  no  war- 
rant or  guaranty  to  the  rising  generation  that  they  will  be  thus 
favored.  This  may  look  somewhat  discouraging  to  the  young  or 
the  novices  now  before  me,  but  the  consideration  or  appreciation 
of  this  startling  truth  should  demonstrate  to  them  as  well  as  oth- 
ers the  necessity  of  energizing  all  their  powers  and  facullies. 
Only  twenty  years  for  the  long  anticipated  joys  of  profes- 
sional life;  only  twenty  years  in  which  to  make  a  fortune ;  only 
twenty  years  in  which  to  make  a  name,  a  reputation ;  only  twenty 
years  to  be  a  benefactor,  to  make  the  world  the  better  for  my 
having  lived  in  it.  Yes,  these  are  pertinent  reflections,  and  I  in- 
dulge them  with  a  degree  of  timidity,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
know,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said,  each  one  before  me 
will  take  a  hopeful  view  of  his  own  condition  and  prospects,  and 
will  flatter  himself  that  he  will  be  fortune's  favorite.  "Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast." 

But  just  here,  while  indulging  in  these  rather  solemn  reflec- 
tions myself,  may  I  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  train  of  thoughts 
that  have  arisen  in  your  minds  ?  Perhaps  some  of  you,  in  cogi- 
tating upon  my  calculation,  are  saying  mentally  that  these  old 
fellows,  these  ancient  individuals,  who  have  outlived  their  dou- 
ble ten  years,  ought  to  be  out  of  our  way ;  you  ought  to  have 
stepped  down  and  out  long  ago.  Well,  then,  if  my  genealogical 
proposition  has  bad  only  this  effect,  we  had  better  consider  an- 
other matter;  perhaps  some  rambling  thoughts  about  this  Soci- 
ety, or  some  observations  upon  men  and  events.  This  Society, 
as  I  am  informed,  was  organized  about  forty-five  years  ago. 
Coming  to  St.  Louis  in  1840,  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  men  who  had  founded  it.  In 
memory  I  now  picture  them,  much  as  they  appeared  to  my 
youthful  eyes.  Several  of  them  were,  even  at  that  time,  old  in 
service, and  had  been  the  pioneers  in  the  profession.  Beaumont, 
Sykes,  McCabe,  Hardage  Lane,  Wm.  Carr  Lane,  Farrar.  Merry, 
Adreon,  Pultae,  Tiffin,  White,  (one  survives,  and  [  feel  honored 
that  he  is  now  before  me — Dr.  Meredith  Martin,  the  President), 
areas  vividly  before  my  mind's  eye  as  though  I  had  seen  them 
but  yesterday,  and  I  believe  any  who  remember  them  will  bear 
testimony  with  me  to  their  worth. 
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From  that  time  to  the  present  I  am  confident  they  have  not 
been  surpassed  in  the  elements  of  character  or  the  qualities  that 
serve  to  make  the  trne  man,  the  polished  gentleman,  and  the  aseful 
and  accomplished  physician.  I  hate  often  thought  it  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  to  have  at  hand  a  truth- 
ful and  impartial  biography  of  those  men.  I  cannot,  however, 
let  the  opportunity  pass  without  a  few  words  in  regard  to  one  or 
two  of  our  associates,  though  no  word  of  eulogy  from  me  is  nec- 
essary or  called  for.  The  name  and  fame  of  Beaumont  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  the  members  of  this  Society.  His  reputation 
was  world-wide,  and  even  now  the  reports  of  his  experiments, 
observations  and  conclusions  are  found  in  every  work  on  physi- 
ology. In  1860,  in  the  City  of  Paris,  I  was  in. reduced  to  the 
then  greatest  of  living  surgeons,  Yelpeau.  Immediately  upon 
learning  that  I  hailed  from  St.  Louis,  he  said :  ^' Ah  !  you  have 
there  Dr.  Beaumont."  I  well  remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  spoke  of  him  and  of  his  discoveries.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  leading  surgeon  of  our  city,  and  stood  high  in  medi- 
cal and  practical  competency.  He  is  now  most  affectionately  re- 
membered by  the  older  families  of  our  town,  not  alone  profes- 
sionally, but  for  his  amiable  and  manly  social  qualities. 

It  was  our  fortune  also  to  have  as  an  associate  one  whose 
memory  should  be  cherished  by  all  who  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  doctrines,  or  rather  the  great  fundamental  principles 
of  physiology,  which  he  formulated.  I  allude  to  Prof.  John 
Waters.  The  grand  idea  that  in  tissue  disintegration,  retrograde 
metamorphosis,  we  have  the  life  force,  was  first  definitely  or  dis- 
tinctly elaboi*atod,  and  given  form,  and  made  practical  by  him. 
In  failing  to  place  upon  record  the  debates  upon  this  question,  in 
which  Hammer  and  Pallen  (who  have  departed)  and  others  now 
living  participated,  a  great  loss  to  our  literature  has  been  sus- 
tained. Many  of  you  remember  the  sharp  contests  upon  this 
principle,  as  its  application  to  physiological  and  pathological 
processes,  which  were  then  discussed,  and  the  clear,  methodical, 
and  convincing  manner  in  which  Waters  presented  and  demon- 
strated his  theory.  He  died  comparatively  a  young  man.  It  has 
been  said,  "  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young."  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  faults.  A  hint  is  sufficient,  and  this  only  as  a 
warning:  He  was  his  own  and  his  only  enemy.  Dr.  Workman 
says, "  That  to  say  a  man  was  faultless,  would  be  to  libel  humanity. 
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for  lifeless  are  the  faultless;  but  let  us,  as  in  the  words  of  the 
«weet  poet,  guard  thus  his  memory : 

*•*  When  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  Mend  thou  hast  loved, 
Be  hi8  foults  and  his  follies  forgot  by  thee  then ; 
Or  if  from  their  slumbers  the  veil  be  removed, 
Weep  o'er  them  in  ailenoe,  and  close  it  again." 

I  might  with  propriety  remind  you  of  many  others  full  as 
worthy  of  mention ;  many  of  them  have  passed  away  so  recently 
that  we  almost  fancy,  at  times,  we  see  their  forms  and  hear  their 
Toices.  Who  could  desire  a  more  honorable  professional  ances- 
try? In  the  genealogy  of  families  the  reputation  of  an  honora- 
ble ancestry  is  ever  a  matter  of  pride,  and  is  a  stimulus  and  an 
incentive  to  those  in  whose  keeping  the  good  name  rests  to  trans* 
mit  the  boon,  unsullied,  to  those  that  come  after.  Just  in  that 
light  do  I  look  upon  our  professional  lineage,  and  just  so  do  I  re- 
gard it  as  our  duty  to  guard  and  sustain  it  as  a  sacred  trust. 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  to-day?  My  answer  will  be  brief.  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  the  belief  that  at  this  time  our  institu- 
tion manifests  greater  vitality  than  at  any  former  period,  not- 
withstanding the  predictions  of  a  few  who  have  become  luke- 
warm in  its  support.  Prophets  of  evil  always  abound ;  such  in- 
dividuals but  little  know  the  strength  of  this  stalwart  corpora- 
tion. I  have  heard  this  cry  again  and  again,  and  I  believe  I  un- 
derstand its  import — its  echoes  soon  die  away ;  but  we  have  had 
-civil  wars  and  other  perils,  and  some  of  them  certainly  should 
never  be  forgotten.  I  have  only  time  to  notice  one  of  them,  and 
nobody  will  be  hurt  by  a  reference  to  its  history.  Bo  any  of  you 
remember  the  Mary  Dugan  war?  It  was  almost  equal  to  the 
&med  wars  of  the  Hoses,  though  the  odors  might  not  be  very 
sweet.  Most  of  you  were  born  too  late ;  it  is  only  your  misfor- 
tune that  you  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  that  superlative  farce, 
in  which  there  was  about  as  much  of  serio-comic  acting  as  any 
reasonable  man  could  wish  to  see  in  a  lifetime.  I  cannot,  on  this 
occasion,  give  you  by  any  means  a  full  history  of  the  affair. 

This  Mary  Dugan  had  a  tumor  in  her  groin,  which  was  mis- 
taken for  a  something  which  it  was  not.  This  tumor  was  cut, 
4ind  what  Mrs.  Dugan  had  eaten  for  breakfast  came  out  through 
the  opening,  and  for  four  years  the  half-and-half  substance,  di- 
:gested  and  undigested  pulp,  persisted  in  flowing  from  this  unnat- 
iiral  or  preternatural  fissure;  thus  leaving  nearly  one-half  of  her 
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alimentary  tube  a  useless  cavity.  At  last,  alas !  poor  Mary  died. 
While  she  lived  she  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  wonderful  in- 
terest and  attraction,  not  only  by  the  faculty,  but  by  the  commu- 
nity, for  the  matter  took  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Pily  and  sym- 
pathy for  her  forlorn  condition  moved  the  hearts  of  the  charita- 
bly disposed,  and  everything  possible  was  done  for  her  bodily 
comfort;  but  the  battles  among  the  doctors  eclipsed  all  other  con- 
siderations. One  party  maintained,  and  by  speeches  and  learned 
essays  proved  incontestably,  that  this  was  an  undoubted  case 
of  the  then  almost  unknown  disease,  typhlo  enteritis.  Another 
party  as  stoutly  argued  that  it  was  only  an  ordinary  case  of  fem- 
oral hernia.  For  four  years  the  contest  raged,  and  pamphlets 
with  supplements  and  appendices  were  scattered  about  like  fall- 
ing leaves.  For  four  years  the  air  was  filled  with  threats  of  per- 
sonal chastisement,  and  often  a  rumor  of  pistols  for  two  was  pro- 
claimed as  part  of  the  programme.  It  seemed  somehow  unac- 
countably strange  that  men  thirsting  for  each  other's  blood  could 
not  in  this  long  time  find  the  victims  they  were  so  eager  to 
slaughter,  but  so  it  was. 

Mary,  in  the  meantime,  manifested  an  enterprising  spirit.  It 
occurred  to  her,  or  more  likely  was  whispered  in  her  ear,  that 
she  might  fill  her  pockets,  just  in  proportion  to  the  vacuum  made 
in  her  bowels.  She  brought  suit  for  $5,000  damages.  She  went 
up  town  and  down  town,  and  showed  her  typhlo  to  every  doctor 
and  to  anybody  who  wished  to  see  it.  This  was  Mary's  little 
lamb,  but — 

^'Its  fleece  was  not  as  white  as  snow, 
But  eveiy where  that  Mary  went,  the  lamb  was  sure  to  go." 

(I  hope  the  children  will  pardon  me  for  making  this  use  of  their 
beautiful  poem.)  The  doctors  talked  typhlo-enteritis,  and  so  did 
all  the  old  women.  In  the  legal  investigation  at  least  two 
dozen  doctors  were  on  the  stand;  in  fact,  but  few  other  wit- 
nesses were  needed.  About  one-half  were  for  typhlo,  and  the 
others  favored  the  hernia  theory;  but  the  jury,  in  their  wis'Som, 
or  rather  in  their  confusion,  decided  against  the  unfortunate 
plaintiff;  so  she  failed  to  fleece  the  doctors,  as  she  anticipated. 

As  before  stated,  Mary  died,  and  wisely  willed  her  body  to 
the  party  who  had  befriended  her,  and  quickly  did  he  avail  him- 
self of  his  opportunity.  "  Eureka ! "  shouted  Dr.  W.,  and  "  I 
told  you  sol"  exclaimed  forty  doctors  at  once;  "femoral  her- 
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nia,  and  nothing  else !"  What  a  victory  for  one  side,  and  what 
a  crushing  defeat  for  the  other !  All  the  actors  in  this  drama 
have  gone  down,  and  their  souls,  we  trust,  have  gone  up ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  long  since  arranged  all  matters  with 
Mrs.  Dngan,  and  that  she  is  receiving  compensation  for  all  she 
suffered  here. 

As  a  climax  to  this  affair  there  appeared  in  one  of  our  dailies 
a  large  wood-cut,  showing  a  balloon,  surmounted  by  a  woman's 
head;  the  basket  below  contained  three  well-known  doctors, and 
clinging  to  the  ropes  below  were  four  others,  trying  to  prevent 
the  ascension.  Beneath  the  cut  was  a  short  poem,  headed: 
"Grand  Medical  Ascension!  The  Celebrated  Balloon,  Typhlo- 
Enteritis  !  "  Far  off  in  the  clouds  was  the  temple  of  fame.  Hero 
is  the  poem : 

'*Come  all  ye  mystic  medicos, 

And  stand  up  !n  a  row, 
Who,  seisdng  Mary's  petticoats. 

Aloft  to  fame  would  go; 
And  you  ye  grudging  grumblers,  who 

Would  strive  to  keep  'em  down. 
Let  go  your  strings  and  borrow  wings, 

To  soar  to  like  renown. 

'^Entire  obliterations  oft 

A  second  time  will  show, 
And  "Inguinal"  and  *' Femoral" 

Are  different,  we  know. 
Notes,  "Supplements,"  "Appendixes," 

Of  course  are  understood; 
The  case,  still  pretty  much  a  case. 

The  quarrel,  clear  as  mud. 

"  Now,  whether  in  the  "  crural  arch  " 

The  scalpel  in  was  sent, 
Or  under  Poupart's  ligament 

With  sad  effect  it  went — 
Enlighten,  Lord,  the  Faculty, 

Who  only  are  in  doubt. 
Whatever  the  case,  'tis  they,  alas ! 

Have  let  their  humors  out." 

Well,  so  much  for  this  remarkable  quarrel.  Others  equally 
interesting  or  farcical,  and  some  almost  tragical,  could  be  detailed, 
but  we  forbear.  In  view,  then,  of  the  past  and  the  present,  I  am 
inclined  to  predict  for  our  Society  a  perpetuity,  a  continued  ex- 
istence, a  bright  future ;  that  it  will  notecase  to  be  what  it  is  now, 
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the  center  of  attraction  for  those  of  our  profession  who  appre- 
•ciate  the  grand  truths  of  science,  or  who  are  inspired  by  the 
-spirit  of  progress.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  apparent  to  me, 
■and  I  do  not  believe  I  am  mistaken,  that  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  Society,  are  in  consequence 
more  useful,  more  practical,  and  in  every  way  better  qualified 
for  the  duties  they  are  required  to  perform  than  others.  This 
thought  was  often  expressed  by  our  late  colleague.  Prof.  Linton, 
4ind  he  often  denounced  in  strong  terms  those,  especially  young 
men,  who  failed  to  appreciate  such  advantages. 

The  benefits  derived  and  conferred  by  a  free  interchange  of 
•sentiments  and  experiences  are  of  almost  incalculable  value  and 
importance,  and  should  be  properly  estimated  by  all,  and  espe- 
•cially  those  who  are  ambitious  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  pro- 
fessional service  or  who  desire  to  be  esteemed  and  respected  by 
the  community.  The  merchant  or  tradesman  who  never  goes  on 
^Change,  whose  associates  are  only  those  with  whom  his  pecuni- 
ary interest  brings  him  in  contact,  who  day  after  day  and  year 
by  year  confines  his  thoughts  to  buying  and  selling  his  goods  or 
his  wares,  his  mind  all  the  time  upon  percentages,  is  a  very  differ- 
•ent  being  from  one  who  associates  largely  with  others  of  his  call- 
ing. There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  looks  and  actions,  in 
the  modes  of  expression,  in  the  address,  in  the  social  qualities, 
in  fact  the  whole  bearing  of  these  individuals.  The  questions 
and  discussions  which  arise  in  the  assembly  serve  to  sharpen  the 
faculties,  to  animate  and  develop  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  to 
make  the  man  a  better  citizen  and  better  in  all  the  relations  of 
life. 

As  a  notable  example  of  grand  results  accomplished  by  con- 
<;ert  of  action,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  organization  known  as  the 
Teachers'  Association,  connected  with  the  Public  Schools  of  our 
city.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  sagacious  ^Superintend- 
ents,  the  lamented  Divol,  this  society  was  formed  many  years 
ago.  It  numbers  now  some  six  hundred  members;  attendance 
and  membership  are  made  compulsory;  everything  relating  to 
principles  and  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  substantially  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  all,  and  those  who  by  want  of  capac- 
ity or  other  circumstances,  fall  short  of  an  established  grade  of 
competency  are  dropped  from  the  lists.  To  the  practical  work- 
ings of  this  societ}"^  we  may  attribute,  in  great  part,  the  excel- 
lence and  efiiciency  of  these  schools.     A  few  years  since,  whea 
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Bancroft,  the  historian,  and  one  of  onr  most  ardent  educators,  had 
made  a  thorough  inspection,  I  heard  him  remark,  ''  Boston  must 
look  out  for  her  laurels." 

If,  then,  in  associations  such  as  I  have  mentioned  these  ad- 
vantages are  realized,  what  may  we  look  for  in  a  profession 
which  deals  with  human  health  and  human  life,  and  whose  min- 
istrations reach  and  compass  very  many  of  the  interests  and 
principles  of  social  economy?  I  assume  that  as  a  consequence 
of,  or  immediately  growing  out  of  associated  labor,  in  persona) 
influence,  in  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  in  exchange  and 
discussions  of  views,  sentiments  and  doctrines,  there  is  a  power 
exerted — educational,  may  we  not  regard  it? — preparing  us  for 
our  duties  and  responsibilities,  that  can  come  from  no  other 
source;  and,  more  than  this,  there  is  a  cultivation  of  the  kindly 
and  sympathetic  qualities  of  our  nature  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  In  the  presence  of  each  other,  generous  and  honora- 
ble impulses  flow  and  overflow  and  find  expression.  One  may 
entertain  high  personal  esteem,  reverence  and  regard  for  those 
of  his  grade  or  class,  even  without  intimate  relations  or  acquaint- 
ance, but  when  these  sentiments  find  actual  expression,  known 
to  come  from  the  heart,  how  salutary  is  the  effect.  We  need  al- 
ways demonstrations  of  friendship  or  affection  to  make  us  feel 
their  full  force. 

In  considering  this  subject  there  is  another  point  that  appears 
to  me  of  great  importance.  Specialism  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  has  produced  a  remarkable  change,  or  we  might  say  a 
revolution  in  the  old  and  long  established  order  of  things.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  physicians  of  our  city  are  now  prac- 
ticing specialties,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  general  practitioner  will  be  left  behind,  a  thing 
of  the  past,  an  old  fogy.  A  great  danger  is  that  the  specialist 
will  neglect  general  culture  and  become  a  man  of  one  idea.  If 
this  is  true,  how  manifest  is  it  that  in  the  Society  is  found  the 
greatest  safeguard;  it  is  the  only  place  where  the  specialist  meets 
under  the  fairest  circumstances  and  conditions,  not  only  those  of 
his  own  class,  but  those  engaged  in  other  departments,  as  well  as 
those  who  still  pursue  the  beaten  track.  Here  all  meet  as  equals, 
on  common  ground,  for  free  inquiry,  discussion  or  criticism,  and 
each  and  all  are  incalculably  benefited.  The  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  each  becomes  common  property,  and  here,  too,  there  is 
no  restraint  or  embarrassment  tending  to  make  us  feel  ashamed 
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of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  or  antagonism  of  practical 
judgment.  The  case  is  widely  different  where  our  judgments  or 
sentiments  are  subjected  to  the  tribunal  which  a  censorious  pub- 
lic always  exercises,  or  whore  our  declarations  and  professions 
must  be  made  to  accord  with  our  financial  interests  or  reputation. 

And  now,  having  said  so  much  upon  the  subject  of  specialties, 
may  I  ask  your  indulgence  in  a  declaration  of  my  private  opin- 
ion in  reference  to  this  innovation.  I  do  this  certainly  with  a 
degree  of  timidity;  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  entertain  the  con- 
viction that  this  departure  from  the  long  tried  and  established 
visages  is,  to  say  the  least,  fraught  with  many  dangers.  Special- 
ism in  medicine  is  not  an  unmixed  good,  and  it  is  not  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.  It  is  a  remarkable  compound  of  good  and  evil.  In 
the  main,  viewing  it  in  the  abstract,  it  is  inherently  and  intrins- 
ically good;  it  is  made  an  evil  by  extrinsic  influences;  and  these 
are  numerousr  and  varied,  and  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  lie 
almost  beyond  the  roach  of  corrective  measures.  Perhaps  some 
may  say  that  whatever  is  wrong  in  the  system,  will  cure  itself; 
but  do  we  not  know  from  long  observation  and  experience  that 
reformation  is  very  slow  in  all  cases  where  the  self-interest,  the 
condition,  the  circumstances  of  a  large  and  influential  class  are 
at  stake  ?  I  am  then  constrained  to  say,  taking  the  whole  field 
into  view^  that  I  believe  the  introduction  of  specialism  into  the 
profession  has  produced  more  of  harm  than  good,  as  far  as  the 
welfare  or  interests  of  the  people  are  concerned;  and  in  forming 
this  opinion,  I  have  done  so  after  a  long  and  close  observation  of 
its  practical  working ;  and  here  is,  or  should  be,  the  grand  test 
in  all  matters  that  concern  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
whether  it  be  in  medicine^  religion^  politics^  social  economy,  or  any- 
thing else.  I  believe  a  sentiment  against  this  order  of  things  is 
growing,  and  will  ere  long  manifest  its  strength.  I  have  indi- 
cated one  of  the  sources  from  which  a  great  danger  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  comes,  and  for  fear  you  may  think  me  bold 
and  presumptuous  in  my  expressions  concerning  the  motives  that 
actuate  men,  I  quote  the  language  of  one  of  the  clearest  minds  of 
the  time,  Henry  Maudsloy : 

^'  The  practical  religion  of  the  day,  the  real  guiding  gospel  of 
life,  is  money  getting ;  the  professed  religion  is  Christianity. 
Now,  without  asserting  that  riches  are  not  to  be  gotten  by  hon- 
est industry,  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  eager  passion  to  get 
rich — honestly,  it  may  be,  but  if  not,  still  to  get  rich — is  often 
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inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  professed.  The  too 
frequent  consequence  is,  that  life  becomes  a  systematic  inconsist- 
ency, or  an  organized  hypocrisy.  With  a  profession  of  faith  that 
angels  might  adopt,  there  is  too  often  a  rule  of  practice  which 
devils  might  not  disdain.'' 

It  is  this  religion  of  money  getting  that  overrides  and 
stamps  out  much  of  the  good  that  otherwise  might  result  from  a 
well  regulated  and  systematized  division  of  labor.  How  true  is 
the  saying  that  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
Specialism  has  not  yet  got  its  growth,  and  we  have  yet  to  see 
what  fruit  it  will  bear  in  its  maturity.  It  has  grown  rapidly,  too 
rapidly,  as  we  think,  to  make  a  tree  that  "shall  be  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations."  The  grand  oaks  are  always  of  slow  growth. 
At  the  present  time  a  yqtj  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
fully  committed  to  specialism  are  men  who  have  for  years  had 
large  experience  in  general  practice,  fiut  it  will  not  be  so  much 
longer.  Of  the  thousands  now  in  our  medical  colleges,  I  have 
no  doubt  more  than  one-half  are  directing  all  their  efforts  to  pre- 
paring themselves  for  some  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  practice ) 
and  why  not,  when  they  know  that  the  specialist  can  get  rich  in 
one-half  the  time  and  with  one  quarter  of  the  labor  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  perform  ?  Our  schools  and  colleges  are  over- 
crowded, and  there  is,  as  stated  by  a  sagacious  writer,  "  in  this 
country  a  plethora  of  education  that  is  squeezing  out  the  life- 
blood  of  the  nation."  The  time  was,  and  that  only  a  few  short 
years  ago,  when  we  entirely  discountenanced  and  almost  perse- 
cuted specialists.  Now  we  not  only  recognize  them,  but  in  ev- 
ery way  treat  them  as  physicians,  and  with  honor  and  affection. 
This  is  all  right  in  principle,  but  should  not  there  be  a  limit  some- 
where, and  should  not  that  limit  be  one  of  education  and  pro- 
fessional qualification  in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
signification  of  those  terms  ?  This  is  not  the  time  to  elaborate 
these  questions,  but  it  is  well  to  look  forward  and  see  whither  we 
are  drifting. 

In  my  view,  no  man  can  be,  in  the  true  sense,  a  physician  un- 
'  less  he  is  trustworthy  in  the  treatment  of  the  whole  range  of  dis- 
eases that  afflict  the  human  body.  Colics  wrote  his  book  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  of  the  constitutional  origin  of  local  diseases. 
Has  this  doctrine  turned  a  backward  somersault,  and  are  constitu- 
tional diseases  of  local  origin  ?  It  is  a  consoling  reflection  that 
at  the  present  time,  and  in  this  Society,  our  specialists  are,  with- 
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oat  exception,  men  true  to  the  profession ;  and  I  am  confident 
they  will  join  heart  and  hand  in  all  measures  in  which  truth,  sci- 
ence and  philanthropy  are  the  guiding  principles.  Let  me  be 
fully  and  fairly  understood.  I  stand  committed  to  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  the  system  of  specialism  as  it 
now  exists,  but  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  medical  profession^ 
medical  societies  and  medical  colleges  work  in  concert,  that  they 
may  utilize  all  there  is  that  is  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time 
counteract  all  that  tends  to  revolution  and  anarchy. 

T  think  well  of  the  gentleman  you  have  elected  as  my  suc- 
cessor. I  ought  to  think  well  of  him,  for  I  taught  him  anatomy^ 
and  I  believe  I  did  it  well  and  thoroughly,  and  I  desire  to  share 
a  part  of  the  honor  of  making  him  a  good  and  useful  man  in  the 
profession.  But  how  strangely  matters  and  things  turn  about! 
I  now  sit  and  listen  to  him  on  this  floor,  and  feel  as  the  Apostle 
did  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Well,  this  verifies  what  Dr.  Watts 
says  in  one  of  his  hymns.  He  predicts  a  good  time  comings 
"  when  men  shall  grow  wiser  than  their  teachers  are,  and  better 
know  the  Lord." 

And  now,  gentlemen,  fondly  trusting  that  I  have  not  unduly 
trespassed  on  your  valuable  time,  permit  me  to  tender  you  my 
grateful  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  you  have- 
uniformly  manifested  towards  me  during  the  period  in  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  your  deliberations. 


Saturday,  January  24, 1880:. 

Cancer  of  tb«  Os  Uteri. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Gregory —  1  will  report  a  case  that  happened  to- 
day. I  was  consulted  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  os  uteri.  There 
was  apparently  a  distinct  belt  between  the  morbid  growth  and 
the  insertion  of  the  vagina,  and  it  was  thought  a  proper  ease  for 
extirpation.  I  succeeded  in  placing  the  chain  of  an  ecraseur  be- 
tween the  insertion  of  the  vagina  and  the  disease,  and  removed 
it.  Now  somebody  here  may  think  I  am  implicating  myself  in 
some  bad  surgery,  but  I  think  these  cases  had  just  as  well  be  re- 
ported.   I  succeeded  in  removing  the  mass,  and  I  thought  very 
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properly,  but  on  examination  I  foand  that  about  two- thirds  of 
the  vagina  was  separated  from  the  uterus,  and  I  could  put  my 
fingers  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Dr.  W.  Coles  {Sotto  voce) —  It  is  not  the  first  time. 

Da.  GitEOORT  —  The  Doctor  says  it  is  not  the  first  time.  No, 
it  is  the  second  time.  He  was  present  when  the  same  acci- 
dent happened  once  before.  The  point  is  this:  Here  is  a  space 
into  which  we  can  place  a  chain  safely  and  divide  the  structures. 
I  am  sure  the  chain  was  placed  in  the  groove  indicated,  not  above 
it;  simply  above  or  beyond  the  disease.  T  don't  think  it  was  two 
lines  beyond  the  disease,  and  yet  this  happened.  The  Doctor 
Bays  it  is  not  the  first  time.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  I  should  re- 
port the  other  case  also.  The  former  case  was  one  in  which  a 
tumor  was  removed.  The  patient  lived  a  year  or  two,  and  died 
of  phthisis.  In  the  case  to-day  I  succeeded  in  stitching  the  va- 
gina and  the  uterus  very  satisfactorily,  and  late  this  evening  the 
patient  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  fair  condition.  Now,  I  have  per- 
formed this  operation  a  number  of  times.  You  must  not  suppose 
I  always  open  the  peritoneum ;  I  have  opened  it  twice,  but  to-day 
I  am  satisfied  it  was  detached  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  uterus.  If  I  had  used  the  scissors,  as  we  ordinarily  do,  I 
should  have  cut  away  as  with  the  6eraseur.  The  ^eraseur 
draws  the  tissue  in,  and  perhaps  sacrifices  more  than  the  knife 
and  scissors.  I  suppose  that  I  should  have  opened  the  peritoneal 
sac  with  the  scissors  if  I  had  attempted  the  removal  of  the  tumor 
with  that  instrument.  So  there  must  be  cases  in  which  the  va- 
ginal portion  of  the  neck  is  very  short,  and  where  the  peritoneum 
reaches  down,  close  around  the  lips  of  the  os. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Lutz  —  Do  we  understand  you  to  have  removeii 
the  uterus? 

Dr.  Gregory  —  No,  but  I  could  have  removed  it  without  any 
trouble.  But  the  removal  of  the  uterus  is  a  very  serious  opera- 
tion, and  certiiinly  a  great  shock  to  the  system,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  organ  should  be  removed  because  the  neck  is  involved  in 
disease,  for  it  is  within  reach,  should  the  disease  reappear. 

Dr,  W.Johnston  —  Have  you  kept  a  record  of  how  many  of 
those  upon  whom  you  have  operated,  live,  and  how  many  are 
dead  f    How  long  did  they  live,  and  what  proportion  died  ? 
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Dr.  Gregory  —  I  have  no  written  record  of  the  cases;  I  can 
remember  two  or  three  cases  where,  two  years  ago,  I  performed 
this  operation,  and  the  patients  are  still  living.  I  make  it  a  rule 
to  make  these  patients  visit  me  onco  or  twice  every  two  or  three 
months.  A  lady  from  Illinois  came  once  in  six  weeks;  there  is 
n'o  sign  of  a  return.  The  case  reported  to-day  is  no  more  uu- 
favorable  than  that  one. 

Dr.  Johnston  —  How  many  are  dead  ? 

Dr.  Gregory  —  I  cannot  say ;  I  acknowledge  most  of  them 
are  dead.  I  will  mention  another  case  or  two,  in  removing  these 
cancers.  I  remember  removing  a  breast  for  cancer.  The  woman 
lived  five  years,  and  then  died  with  brain  symptoms. 

*  The  President  —  The  same  accident  which  happened  to  you 
happened  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Simm. 

.  Dr.  Gregory  —  I  think  it  is  only  a  matter  of  the  number  of 
cases  that  a  man  has.  I  am  surprised  so  little  is  said  of  it  in  the 
books.  If  a  man  cuts  off  enough  of  them,  he  will  meet  with  cases 
now  and  then  where  he  will  have  accidents  like  the  one  that  hap- 
pened to  me  to-day. 

•  Dr.  Coles  —  I  have  some  curiosity  to  hear  what  explanation 
Dr.  Gregory  has  of  the  anatomical  condition  of  things  that 
contributed  to  this  accident.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
disease  itself  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  drawing  of  the  per- 
itoneum into  close  proximity  to  the  os.  I  am  watching  a  ease  in 
conjunction  with  a  physician  from  Illinois  where  this  condition 
IB"  well  marked.  It  would  be  a  great  risk  to  amputate  the  cervix 
in  this  case  with  the  ^craseur.  Another  point  is,  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  there  is  a  tendency  to 
fllBxion  of  the  uterus  in  women  who  have  borne  a  number  of 
children. 

'  Dr.  Gregory  —  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  portion  of  the 
vagina  inserted  in  the  neck  was  made  friable  by  the  disease;  it  is 
barely  possible  the  vagina,  at  its  insertion  in  the  neck,  may  have 
been  sollened  by  cancerous  infiltration.  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  cancerous  breasts  smaller  than  healthy  ones.  A  great  patho- 
logical feature  of  cancer  is  stroma.  After  it  is  formed  it  con- 
tracts, and  it  draws  the  tissue  not  implicated.  The  contraction 
characteristic  of  stroma  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
to  the  conservative  surgeon,  because  it  is  supposed  the  contrac- 
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tion  in  this  stroma  tends  to  strangulate  the  vessels.  The  cica- 
tricial contraction  tends  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  epi- 
thelial material.  I  have  declined  to  operate  where  the  contrac- 
tion was  a  marked  feature,  and  the  party  has  reached  a  fair  old 
age.  I  declined  because  I  felt  that  the  stroma  was  controlling 
the  circulation  of  the  cancer — ^that  there  could  be  very  little  mul- 
tiplication in  the  new  material  that  formed  the  new  cancerous  era, 
as  the  marked  growth  of  cancer  depended  on  the  multiplication 
of  the  cell  structures.  The  contraction  placed  in  abeyance  this 
multiplication,  and   consequently  this  increased  growth  is  pre- 


^  vented. 


Dr.  a.  C.  Bsrnays  —  Some  time  since  Dr.  Saunders  informed 
the  Society  that  in  Vienna  the  peritoneum  had  been  opened 
thirty  times  in  succession  while  amputating  the  vaginal  portion 
of  the  womb,  and  that  all  these  cases  recovered.  While  I  was 
there  I  heard  persons  speak  of  such  eases,  and  the  Professor  of 
Gynaecology,  Henry  Braun,  thought  it  was  not  wrong  or  danger- 
ous to  open  the  peritoneum. 

Dr.  Johnston  —  I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Gregory  performed 
the  operation  with  all  the  skill  it  is  admitted  he  possesses.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  young  friend,  who  has  been  in  Vienna, 
did  not  remain  long  enough  to  see  whether  they  recovered  or 
whether  the  grave  covered  them.  Dr.  Gregoiy  acknowledges 
that  the  grave  covered  many  of  his  cases.  Some  of  the  profes- 
sion are  indoctrinated  in  the  German  pathology,  as  taught  by 
Virehow,  that  disease  has  its  origin  in  a  local  cell.  Is  that  a  fact  ? 
John  Simon  has  demonstrated  that  the  trouble  lay  in  the  previ- 
ous condition  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Greoory —  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
two  cases  reported  the  patients  are  yet  living,  and  the  result  has 
justified  the  operation. 

Dr.  G.  Hurt  —  I  take  issue  with  Dr.  Johnston  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  cancerous  and  other  malignant  growths.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  predisposition  to  a  disease  and  the  dis- 
ease itself.  The  diathesis  is  not  the  disease  at  all ;  the  microscope 
does  not  show,  neither  does  pathology  show  it.  There  is  no  poi- 
son in  the  system  to  constitute  that  predisposition,  and  the  erup- 
tion of  the  disease  itself  at  its  first  appearance  may  be  due,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  cancer,  to  local  irritation;  it  may  also  be 
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due  to  mal-nntritioo,  and  the  mal-nutrition  may  stand  jast  be- 
hind the  local  irritation,  which  may  fall  upon  some  particular  or- 
gan or  tissue. 

Dr.  J.  S.  MooRK  —  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  cancer  is  always 
dependent  on  a  constitutional  diathesis;  it  requires  constitutional 
treatment.  I  understand  also  that  the  cancerous  diathesis  and 
the  tuberculous  diathesis  exist  in  different  individuals  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  strength.  A  person  may  be  born  with  a  tubercu- 
lous or  cancerous  diathesis  and  yet  never  have  tuberculosis  or 
cancer.  Sometimes  the  diathesis  is  aided  by  some  local  cause.  A 
woman  may  have  the  cancerous  diathesis  very  weak,  and  she 
may  accidentally  receive  a  bruise.  If  the  injury  is  operated  on 
before  the  cancerous  matter  is  absorbed  into  the  system  she  may 
be  permanently  cured,  but  if  it  be  neglected,  the  cancerous  juice 
will  be  absorbed  and  developed  locally. 

Dr.  Hurt — I  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  that  a  certain  dia- 
thesis is  required  for  cancer.  I  will  go  further,  however,  and  say 
it  is  not  of  necessity  absolutely  hereditary.  I  am  almost  disposed 
to  assert  the  transmutability  of  one  predisposition  into  the  dia- 
thesis of  another  predisposition. 

Dr.Colbs  —  The  practical  question  comes  up  as  to  the  course 
we  would  pursue  in  such  cases.  I  know  of  two  or  three  cases  in 
which  I  am  satisfied  the  lives  of  the  patients  were  saved  by  the 
means  of  an  operation. 

Dr.  Prewitt — This  is  a  constantly  recurring  question — the 
constitutional  or  local  origin  of  cancer.  It  involves  a  practical 
question.  As  one  of  the  speakers  stated,  there  is  a  diathesis  that 
produces  cancer.  Sometimes  the  cancer  returns  after  an  opera- 
tion, because  of  the  infiltration  of  the  tissues.  Many  cancers 
have  been  removed  and  never  returned,  because  the  local  mani- 
festation has  been  got  rid  of. 

Dr.  B^rnats  described  at  some  length  the  course  through 
which  a  cancerous  disease  usually  runs  before  it  ends  in  death,, 
and  advised  the  early  removal  of  cancerous  growths  before  the- 
system  has  become  infected  from  the  local  disease. 
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Saturday,  January  81, 1880. 

Ei^tftbelloaM  of  tbe  ltd«  of  tbe  Rlfrlit  Eye. 

Dr.  a.  D.  Williams — Twelve  months  ago  [  cured  a  ease  of  epi- 

tWioma  of  both  lids  of  the  right  eye   by  electricity,  or  what  is 

called  the  lectrolytic  action  of  electricity.    As  no  one  in  the  dis- 

•CQSsion  daring  the  last  evening  alluded  to  that  method  of  treat- 

^  ment  of  cancer,  I  thought  I  would  report  tin's  case  this  evening 

iind  have  it  go  on  record  on  the  heels  of  that  discussion. 

An  old  gentleman,  from  Southern  Kansas,  about  twelve 
months  ago  came  to  me  for  an  affection  of  the  right  eye,  which 
he  had  had  for  some  considerable  time.  I  found  an  epithelioma 
of  both  lids.  The  lids  had  about  one-half  sloughed  away  by  the 
•caTieerous  ulceration;  it  had  attacked  apparently  the  edges  of  the 
]id  about  the  middle  and  had  extended  upward  and  on  either  side, 
^80  that  about  one-half  of  the  surface  of  both  lids  were  destroyed 
by  the  disease.  The  extreme  corners  of  both  lids  were  intact; 
the  ulcer  extended  into  the  substance  of  the  lids  in  a  semi-lunar 
form  along  their  central  portion,  it  being  deepest  at  the  mid- 
dle of  both  lids.  The  tarsal  cartilages  were  nearly  destroyed. 
The  cancer  had  extended  along  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  until 
it  had  passed  across  the  cul-de-sac,  and  reached  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball,  so  that  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  also,  was  involved  in  the 
process.  The  cuL-de-sac  was  obliterated  by  the  contraction,  so 
that  when  the  remnants  of  the  upper  lid  were  pulled  away  from 
the  ball,  a  band  of  the  conjunctiva,  infiltrated  with  cancerous 
material,  could  be  seen  stretched  across  to  the  eyeball,  showing 
the  cancerous  process  had  actually  reached  the  eyeball  through 
the  conjunctiva. 

The  cornea  had  sloughed  sometime  previous  to  his  visit  to 
me ;  the  eyeball  being  partially  exposed  by  the  extensive  des- 
truction of  the  eye  lids,  the  atmosphere  had  caused  the  sloughing 
•of  the  cornea,  which  of  course  made  him  completely  blind  in  that 
eye.  The  ulceration  was  still  going  on  quite  rapidly  when  I  saw 
him.  1  asked  my  friend  Dr.  Dickinson  to  see  the  case  with  me, 
And  he  on  examination  concurred  with  me  in  the  diagnosis, 
namely,  that  it  was  an  epithelioma.  The  eyeball  was  removed 
while  ho  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.     This    was 
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done  to  save  him  from  intense  snifering,  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  treat  the  cancerous  trouble  more  perfectly.  After  I  removed 
the  eyeball,  I  applied  various  escarotics,  such  as  chloride  of  zinc^ 
chromic  and  carbolic  acids  to  the  cancerous  granulations,  with 
the  effect,  apparently,  of  increasing  or  stimulating  the  trouble.  I 
concluded  that  as  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  their  use,  I  would 
try  the  effect  of  electricity .  I  devised  an  electrode.  It  consisted  of 
four  ordinary  sewing  needles  stuck  through  a  cork,  so  that  they 
were  parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  points  were  on  a  level.  Be- 
tween the  blunt  ends  of  the  needles,  thus  fastened  in  the  cork,  I 
passed  the  end  of  the  negative  wire  from  the  battery,  and  wrapped 
silk  thread  around  the  whole,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  needles  in  con- 
tact with  the  wire^  and  at  the  same  time  to  insulate  them,  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  handle  the  electrode  thus  made  without  receiving 
the  electrical  charge.  I  inserted  the  points  of  these  four  needles- 
into  the  cancerous  granulations  deep  enough  to  reach  what  I 
supposed  would  be  healthy  flesh.  I  completed  the  circuit  by  hav- 
ing the  patient  hold  in  his  hand  the  wet  sponge  of  the  pos- 
itive pole.  I  used  an  eight-cell  galvanic  battery.  After  closing 
the  circuit,  I  allowed  the  current  to  run  for  a  few  moments  dur- 
ing each  insertion  of  the  needles,  say  from  one  to  three  minutes. 
The  electrolytic  process  went  on  during  the  time  the  circuit  was 
closed.  I  continued  the  needles  in  one^lace  until  the  cancerous 
granulations  seemed  to  be  cooked,  or  changed  completely,  and 
then  I  removed  them  to  another  point,  and  so  on  until  I  treated 
the  whole  granulated  surface.  I  was  careful  to  apply  them  to 
every  point  where  I  could  see  cancerous  granulations.  During 
the  time  that  the  needles  were  in  contact  with  the  flesh  and  the 
current  was  allowed  to  run,  a  white  foam  would  come  up  around 
the  needles.  This  gas  was  of  course  hydrogen  escaping  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  flesh. 

I  treated  the  case  in  this  way  for  several  days  in  succession. 
Each  time  I  was  careful  to  treat  all  the  cancerous  granulations 
I  could  see,  always  letting  the  current  continue  with  each  succes- 
sive insertion  of  the  needles,  until  all  the  granulations  were  ap- 
parently cooked.  On  the  tenth  day,  after  I  began  this  treat- 
ment, the  old  gentleman  was  compelled  to  return  home.  Before 
he  left,  the  granulations  had  mostly  disappeared.  After  he  re- 
turned to  Southern  Kansas  he  had  no  further  trouble  from  his 
eye.  Suppuration  from  the  conjunctiva,  and  from  the  edges  of 
the  lids  ceased  in  a  short  time,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  con- 
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tracted  and  cicatrized,  so  that  he  had  no  further  annoyance 
from  it. 

About  six  months  after  the  above  treatment,  I  was  in  South- 
ern Kansas,  and  I  purposely  called  to  see  him.  I  found  him 
suffering  with  a  low  form  of  typhoid  fever.     That  was  about  the 

'  first  of  last  August.      It  was  a  mild  attack  which  he  had  ha^l 

several  weeks  before  I  saw  him.  At  that  time  there  was  no. 
trace  of  epithelioma  on  the  lids,  or  on  the  conjunctiva,  or  any 
where  else.  The  lids  had  contracted  and  cicatrized,  so  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  the  cancerous  process  visible.  That  was  the  firsjb 
case  that  I  have  treated  with  electricity,  and  I  think  the  resul^ 

I"  was  quite  flattering.    I  do  not  propose  it  as  a  universal  remedy 

for  epithelioma,  but  it  certainly  did  well  in  that  particular  in- 
stance. 

Dr.  Pbswitt  —  Did  you  apply  it  only  to  the  granulated  sac- 
face? 

Dr.  Williams —  Only  to  the  cancerous  granulations.  I  stuck 
the  needles  down,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  into  them,  and  al- 
lowed the  current  to  run  one  to  three  minutes,  until  the  granula^- 
tions  at  that  point  were  apparently  cooked ;  then  I  moved  the 
needles  to  other  points,  and  so  on,  till  I  made  the  application  to 
all  the  cancerous  surface. 

Prisidint  Mauohs  —  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  that 
have  been  treated  that  way  f 

Dr.  Williams  —  I  got  the  idea  from  Althaus'  work  on  the 
use  of  electricity  in  affections  of  that  kind,  but  i  do  not  remem- 
ber that  he  reports  a  case  of  epithelioma  cured  in  that  way. 


f 


Prksidsnt  Mauohs  —  Inquired  if  Dr.  G-regory  had  had  any 
experience  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Gregory  —  I  have  no  experience  in  the  use  of  electric- 
ity in  such  cases.  I  reported  a  case  here  last  Saturday  upon 
which  I  believe  I  performed  an  operation,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  woman  has  recovered.  There  were  no  bad  symptoms* 
In  this  case  I  used  ether  instead  of  chloroform,  because  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  safer  remedy  than  chloroform ;  this  is 
the  popular  and  professional  belief,  and  I  used  it  for  that  reason.  I. 
prefer  chloroform.  I  have  used  chloroform  twenty-five  years,  and 
I  have  had  but  one  mishap.     I  mention  it  for  the  reason  that  the 


Sb 
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patient  was  a  colored  person.  I  have  read  that  colored  people 
were  more  frequently  the  victims  of  chloroform  than  the  white 
race.    Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Db.  Williams  —  The  professional  pendulum  has  now  com- 
Mienced  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  in  regard  to  the  compar- 
ative safety  of  ether  and  chloroform.  It  strikes  me  that  physi- 
cians now  think  there  is  as  much  danger  from  ether  as  chloro- 
form. In  sympathy  with  the  professional  feeling  I  began  the 
use  of  ether.  I  disliked  its  effects,  and  now  give  chloroform  reg- 
ularly. I  think  my  patient  is  about  as  safe  as  when  I  use  ether, 
and  history  will  show  as  many  accidents  happening  from  ether 
as  from  chloroform. 

Dr.  Grbgort — I  sympathize  with  Dr.  Williams,  and  hope  I 
will  be  permitted  to  use  chloroform;  I  certainly  prefer  it  as  an 
an»sthetio. 

Dr.  Prkwitt  —  As  to  the  case  reported,  by  Dr.  Williams,  if 
his  diagnosis  is  correct — ^and  I  would  not  r^ll  it  in  question — it 
would  certainly  be  a  remarkable  effect  from  the  action  of  the  bat- 
tery. I  understand  him  to  say  he  applied  the  needles  only  to  the 
ulcerated  surface,  and  to  a  moderate  depth.  Unless  the  electric 
action  passed  all  through  the  growth,  it  could  not  be  expected 
Chat  the  action  on  the  ulcerated  surface  would  cure  epithelioma. 
In  these  cases  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  rid  of  the  infiltrated  tis- 
sue about  the  tumor.'*  When  wo  cut  it  out,  we  often  find  that 
there  is  infiltration  beyond  the  line  of  incision.  If  electric  ac- 
tion on  the  surface  ia  to  cure. these  things,  the  effect  must  extend 
fiir  beyond  the  surface  acted  upon  by  the  means.  We  would 
hardly  expect  that  to  be  the  case  with  the  action  of  the  battery 
as  he  details  its  use.  In  this  case  it  is  said  to  have  been  sufficient^ 
not  only  to  have  destroyed  the  epitheliomatous  growth,  but  it 
ahould  have  acted  on  the  cells  for  some  distance  beyond.  It 
aeems  remarkable  such  results  should  follow.  I  doubt  exceed- 
ingly whether  we  should  have  any  such  results  in  other  cases. 

Dr.  Williams  —  I  will  say  that  in  pressing  the  needles  into 
the  granulations,  my  object  was  to  pass  them  through  the  granu- 
lated  tissue,  and  deep  enough  to  have  them  reach  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  healthy  tissue.  There  was  no  tumor;  it  was  an  open, 
ploughing  sore.    Of  course  I  did  not  expect  such  a  result.     I  ex- 
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peeted  he  would  have  trouble  when  he  got  home,  but  he  did  not. 
When  I  saw  him  it  had  healed  nicely.  So  far  as  the  diagnosis  is 
concernedy  I  brieve  it  to  be  a  case  of  epithelioma,  and  Dr.  Dick- 
inson concurred  in  this  opinion. 

Da.  U.  H.  HuoHBS  —  In  tlie  Alienist  and  Neurologist  for  Jan- 
uary may  be  found  an  explanation  as  to  the  method  of  the  action 
of  electricity  in  reducing  morbid  growths.  It  is  a  translation 
from  the  Gazette  Hebdomdiaire  on  ^  the  Effects  of  Cephalic  Elec- 
trisation," by  Dr.  Ch.  Letournian.  Doctor  Laborde  assisted  him 
in  the  experiment  on  a  kitten  a  month  old,  in  which  the  cranial 
wall  was  still  very  thin,  :ind  was  quite  easy  to  cut;  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  cranium  was  cut  out  on  the  left  side.  The  dura 
mater  being  so  exposed  it  was  veiy  easy  to  see  with  the  naked 
-eye,  and  still  better  with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  artenal  and 
venous  branches  which  ramify  upon  the  surface.  They  proceeded 
then  to  the  electrization,  making  use  of  the  small  portable  pile 
for  continuous  cun-cnt  of  MM.  Onimus  and  Brown.  This  pile 
•contains  eighteen  elements,  and  they  took  care,  by  the  aid  of  a 
galvanometer,  introduced  into  the  circuit,  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  passage  of  the  current  was  effected  regularly.  During 
All  the  duration  of  the  experiment,  the  positive  pole  was  placed 
behind  the  right  ascending  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  the 
negative  pole  upon  the  anterior  cranial  region  above  the  eyes. 

''Ten  or  fifteen  seconds  after  the  closing  of  the  circuit,  the  fine 
■arterial  branchings  of  the  dura  mater  became  less  and  less  visi- 
ble, and  a  little  later  the  venous  branches  themselves  became 
pale.  At  each  interruption  of  the  current  the  ansBinia  increased 
for  an  instant,  then  the  vessels  resumed,  little  by  little,  a  little 
larger  caliber. 

"The  experiment  repeated  a  number  of  times  gave  always 
the  same  results,  determined  successively  by  Doctors  Duval,  La- 
borde, Oondereau  and  themselves.  The  dura  mater  of  the  right 
«ide  having  been  denuded  in  its  turn,  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated, which,  on  this  side,  again  gave  the  same  results.  They 
pursued  the  experiment,  cutting  out  on  the  loft  side  a  portion  of 
the  dura  mater.  Tne  pia  mater  being  thus  exposed,  and  its  vas- 
cular branches,  arterial  and  venous,  being  very  visible  upon  the 
^ray  ground  of  the  cerebral  substance,  the  same  observations 
were  made  upon  it.  There,  also,  we  could  obtain  at  will,  con- 
traction of  the  vessels. 
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"Tho  experiments  just  related,"  they  goon  to  state,  "added  to 
fiicts  cited  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  put  it  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  possible,  even  easy,  to  produce  in  man  a  temporary  ancemia 
of  the  brain,  by  means  of  suitable  electrization ;  but  the  therapeu- 
tical bearing  of  this  fact  should  not  escape  the  physician.  For 
this  temporary  ancemia  can,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  be  re- 
newed a  great  number  of  times  daily  if  one  wishes ;  and  our  per- 
sonal experience  permits  us  to  affirm  that,  with  a  little  persist- 
ence, one  may  triumph  so  over  various  congestive  states  of  the 
brain,  manifesting  themselves  either  by  the  simple  depression  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  or  by  psychical  disorders  of  varied 
nature." 

In  support  of  the  preceding  statement  they  cite  a  tjrpical  case 
of  chronic  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  yielded  to  electrization 
repeated  persistently,  but  which  we  omit.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  for  several  years  of  using  electrization  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  cerebral  hypersBmia. 

Dr.  Dickinson  —  How  do  you  apply  the  galvanism? 

Dr.  Hughes  —  In  various  ways,  the  positive  pole  to  the  left 
temple  and  the  negative  to  the  right  occipito-vertebral  junction, 
and  vice  versa ;  sometimes  pass  it  transversely  through  the  tem- 
ples, though  generally  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  follow- 
ing the  cervical  sympathetic  in  the  brain.  The  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  circuit  so  acts  on  the  vaso-moter  system  as  to  contract 
the  vessels  and  diminish  the  morbid  activity  resulting  from  cere- 
bral hypersBmia.  If  you  can  arrest  morbid  growth  by  strangu- 
lating it  with  a  ligature,  you  can  arrest  it  by  the  use  of 
electricity. 

Dr.  W.  Dickinson  —  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Williams,  and  I  have  no  doubt  myself  of  the 
character  of  the  disease.  The  result  certainly  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations. I  have  hafi  three  cases  of  epithelioma,  located  on  the 
globe.  The  first  case  was  six  or  seven  years  ago ;  it  was  limited 
to  a  small  space,  and  it  disappeared.  In  the  second  case  I  re- 
moved the  diseased  part  with  a  knife;  what  remained  I  cauter- 
ized. The  patient  left  the  city,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year^ 
returned.  It  had  re-formed  a  little,  but  not  so  much  as  at  first. 
I  pursued  the  same  course,  and  I  have  written  to  him  to  know 
the  result.    There  is  no  regeneration  of  the  mass.    The  third. 
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case  was  one  I  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  removing  what  I  could  ^ 
by  that -process  it  was  diminished  one-third.  It  returned  on  ac- 
count of  its  regeneration,  and  on  this  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  assisted  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Gregory.  The  remedy 
adopted  was  excision  and  the  patient  recovered. 

^Edema  of  the  Epifrlottlfl. 

Br.  Wessblsb  —  Presented  a  pathological  specimen,  and  said : 
I  hftvt  a  case  to  present  of  oedema  of  the  epiglottis.  The  man 
was  aet.  34  years,  German,  unmarried,  and  of  very  spare  build. 
He  had  been  in  the  Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital  previously.  At 
the  time  he  was  admitted  he  was  very  much  emaciated.  He  was,. 
as  a  rule,  unable  to  retain  food,  and  when  his  stomach  did  retain 
anything  it  was  quickly  passed  away  by  the  bowels,  undigested. 
He  was  discharged  in  September,  and  came  to  my  office  about 
New  Years,  asking  to  be  readmitted.  He  had  been  unable  to  do 
labor^arid  had  a  cough  and  sore  throat.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  a  singing  society,  and  lost  his  position  on  account  of  inability 
to  sing,  suffering  from  laryngitis.  Thei*e  was  considerable  trou- 
ble in  his  larynx.  Last  Sunday  he  was  about.  On  Monday 
morning,  on  visiting  the  hospital,  I  found  him  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion. He  was  suffering  very  much  as  a  child  dying  from  cfoup  y 
had  all  the  symptoms,  and  had  the  distress  that  children  have 
when  they  die  of  croup.  Next  morning  he  was  dead.  I  have 
looked  through  various  works  on  practice,  and  have  read  that  the 
case  is  fatal  in  almost  every  instance,  and  Niemeyer  says  that 
blood-letting,  blistering,  purging  and  fomentations,  applied  as 
they  generally  are,  are  of  no  avail.  Although  tracheotomy 
might  be  performed,  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  from  it.  In 
these  cases  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  such  that  the  patient 
usually  will  not  recover. 

[A  recess  was  here  taken,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  ex- 
amined the  specimen  under  consideration.] 

Fbesidknt  Maughs  requested  Dr.  Lutz  to  state  wliat  was  his 
experience  in  the  case. 

Dr.  Lutz  —  My  experience  in  this  case  was  at  the  post  mor- 
tem. The  infiltration  of  the  epiglottis  is  due  to  the  inflammation 
of  the  larynx.  As  you  have  seen,  two  large  ulcers  are  situated 
on  both  sides,  above  the  vocal  cords.  The  trachea  is  not  in- 
volved.   As  a  palliative  measure,  perhaps  tracheotomy  could 
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have  been  performed.  The  man  saffered  from  tubercalosis,  and 
had  cavitieB  m  both  langs,  and  his  hours  were  numbered.  Only 
as  a  palliative  measure  would  an  operation  have  been  justifiable. 


6ook  Heuteuid. 


The  Cell  Dootrine:  Its  History  and  Present  State.  By 
James  Lyons,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  G-eneral  Pathology  and  Morbid 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Penn.,  etc.,  etc.,  2d  Bd.  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston  publisher,"  Phila.,  p.  199.   1879. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  readable  book,  in  which  we 
have  presented  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  views  of  many  mi- 
croscopists  and  pathologists  in  regard  to  the  origin,  position  and 
function  of  the  cell  in  living  organisms.  The  general  reader 
will  find  here  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  which  it  is 
important  for  him  to  know,  and  after  he  has  bestowed  as  much 
study  on  these  pages* as  thoy  deserve,  he  will  find  himself  much 
more  familiar  with  the  subject  than  when  he  began  it.  We  feel 
that  we  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  work  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  cell. 

The  cell  is  now  known  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  liv- 
ing organisms  j  and  what  wo  have  in  Prof.  Lyon's  work  will 
serve  as  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  stand  to  take  a  further  and 
wider  view  of  the  Cell  Doctrine.  The  cell  is  certainly  the  basis 
of  a  rational  view  of  Histology;  and  it  is  now  an  almost  self- 
evident  truth  that  the  origin,  structure  and  function  of  the  tissues 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  clear  view  of  their  relation 
to  cell-organism.  The  tissues  are  certainly  the  result  of  the  def- 
forentiation  of  cells;  but  just  how  this  defferentiation  takes  place, 
or  on  what  ground  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  has  not  been  ex- 
plained by  any  of  the  writers  quoted  in  this  work.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  all  the  different  tissues  were  potentially  present  in  the 
fecundated  germ-cell ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of  the  defferentia- 
tion observed,  the  author  has  not  explained,  nor,  indeed,  suggested 
any  rational  view.  This  may  not  have  been  within  the  purpose 
of  the  work,  yet  the  subject  is  one  of  such  importance  as  to  merit 
some  consideration.  The  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
physician. 

H.  Christophee. 
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HioiBNS  DB  LA  YigTA.  Por  ol  Doctor  D.  J.  Santos  Fernandbz. 
Obro  prennada  por  la  Real  Academie  de  Giencias  de  la  Ha- 
bans,  en  1875;  aumentada,  roformada  j  pablicada  baja  la  di- 
receion  del  an  tor  por  D.  Elisdora  Arias  Gago,  M6dico  Militar. 
[Habana :  Le  Propaganda  Literaria,  O'Reilly,  num.  54, 1979. 
16  mo. ;  pp.  272.] 

Htoibnb  or  THE  EvEsiGHT.  By  Dr.  D.  J.  Santos  Fernandez. 
Prize  Essay,  presented  to  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Medical 
Sciences  of  Havana,  in  1875;  enlart^ed,  revised,  and  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  author,  by  D.  Eiisdoro  Arias  Gago, 
Militaiy  Surgeon.  [Havana:  The  Propaganda  Literaria 
print,  No.  54  O'Reilly  street,  1879 ;  16mo.;  pp.  272.] 

This  little  work,  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Cronica  Medico 
Quirurgica  de  la  Habana,  is  one  which  ought  to  be  translated  into 
our  tongue,  as  it  would  certainly  find  a  large  number  of  readers. 
It  is  terse  and  clear,  and  embraces  a  large  and  varied  number  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  eye- 
sight. Beginning  with  the  eyesight  in  childhood,  he  passes  all 
the  different  phases  undergone  tilt  glasses  are  used.  The  rela- 
tions of  trades  are  discussed,  as  also  the  effects  of  food,  drink, 
and  the  passions.  The  chapters  on  spectacles  and  spectacle 
frames  are  interesting, as  well  as  that  on  opera  glasses.  The  pre- 
cautions to  be  used  by  those  employing  artificial  eyes  is  the  last 
and  not  least  useful  chapter.  This  is  followed  by  a  bibliography 
of  the  subject  Dr.  A.  H.  Ohm ann-Dumesnil. 

Pboobedings  of  the  Assoof ation  of  Mbdtoal  Officers  of  Amer- 
ican Institutions  for  Idiotio  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 
iSeRsions :    Syracuse,  June  8-^12,  1878 ;  Lincoln,  May  27-80, 
1879. 

These  proceedings  make  a  good  showing  and  indicate  progress. 
At  the  two  sessions  a  number  of  excellent  and  instructive  sub- 
jects were  presented.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  discoursed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  idiocy;  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach, 
on  temporary  loss  of  speech  from  shock ;  Mrs.  C.W.  Brown,  on  the 
offspring  of  first  cousins;  Dr.  Seguin,  on  recent  progress  in  the 
training  of  idiots;  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  on  the  relation  of  speech  or 
language  to  idiocy ;  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  on  internal  hydroceph- 
alan,  and  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Eerlin,  on  iuvenile  insanity.  After 
which  follows  ''statistics  of  the  work  before  the  people  and  leg- 
islaturcH,"  showing  altogether,  verv  satisfactory  progress. 

The  proceedings  were  throughout  interesting,  and  all  tho 
papers  creditable. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  feeble-minded  in  the  care  of  such 
i^ble- minded  men. 

The  superintendents  of  Hhe  institutions  of  the  idiotic  and 
feeble  minded  possess  a  love  for  pnychical  investigation,  coupled 
with  an  earnest  philanthropic  spirit. 

C.  H.  Hughes. 
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Ti-ansactions  of  the  American  Otological  Society.  Twelfth 
Annual  Meeting,  Newport,  E.  I.,  Julv  23, 1879.  Vol.  II,  part  3. 
[Boston,  1879.] 

HintB  on  the  Antiseptic  Management  of  Wounds.  By  Fran- 
cis M.  Caird,  M.  B.     [Edinburgh,  1880.] 

Treatment  of  Diphtheria.  By  Ira  E.  Oatman,  M.  D.,  of  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

The  Answer  of  the  New  York  Neurological  Society  to  the 
Document  known  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  Relative  to  Lunate  Asylums.     [New  York,  1880.] 

On  the  Medical  Uses  of  Electricity.  By  George  W.  Balfour, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  London  Eng. 

The  Regulation  of  Medical  Practice  by  State  Boards  of 
Health,  as  Exemplified  by  the  Executive  of  the  Law  in  Illinois. 
By  H.  A.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Chicago  111. 

Paquelin's  Thermo-Cautery,with  Wilson's  Arithmetic  Shield, 
in  Epithelioma  of  the  Cervex  Uteri.  By  H.  P.  C.  Wilson,  M.  D., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

A  Copy  of  a  Circular  Address  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  Petition  of  the  Undersigned  Physicians, 
Lawyers  and  other  Citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  Protest  Against  Meddlesome  Midwifery.  By  H.  Gibbons, 
Sr.,  M.  D.  [Read  before  the  San  Francisco  County  Medical  So- 
ciety.] 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Medical  Education  be- 
fore the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  at  its  Twenty-ninth  Anni- 
versary Meeting,  held  at  Lincoln,  May,  1879.  E.  Ingalls,  M.  D., 
Chairman  Committee.     [Chicago,  1879.] 

A  Clinical  Lecture  upon  the  Operation  for  Inversion  of  the 
Lower  Eyelid.    By  F.  C.  Holtz,  M.  D.     Reprinted  from  the  Chi- 
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cago  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner  for  January,  1880.     [Chi- 
cago, 1880.] 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Edward 
Nettleship,  F.  R.  C.  S.  With  eighty-nine  illustrations.  For  sale 
by  the  Hugh  R.  HfWreth  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis ;  pp.  369 ; 
large  16mo.     [Philadelphia  :     Henry  C.  Lea,  1880. J 

■ 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  delivered  in  SU 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  By  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
etc.;  8vo. ;  pp.  175.  For  sale  by  the  Hugh  R.  Hildreth  Printing 
Company,  St.  Louis.     [Philadelphia :     Henry  C.  Lea,  1880.] 

Pharmacographia.  A  History  of  the  Principal  Drugs  of  Veg- 
etable Origin  met  with  in  Great  Britain  and  British  India.  By 
Friedrich  A.  Fluehiger,  Phil.  Dr.,  and  Daniel  Hambury,  F.  R.  S. 
Second  edition  ;  8vo. ;  pp.  808.  For  sale  by  the  Hugh  R.  Hil- 
dreth Printing  Company,  St.  Louis.  [London  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1879,] 

On  Loss  of  Weight,  Blood-spitting  and  Lung  Diseases.  By 
Horace  Dobell,  M.  D.  Second  edition ;  revised,  enlarged  and 
annotated;  to  which  is  now  added  PartVI,  on  the  Functions  and 
Disorders  of  the  Liver;  8vo. ;  pp.  806.  [London:  J.  &  A. 
Churchill,  1880.] 

The  Sanitation  of  Small  Cities  ;  Soil,  Drainage,  Sewerage,  and 
the  Disposal  of  Sewage.  By  David  Prince,  M.  D.  [From  the 
Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  for  1879.] 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Missouri  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  1304 
Chestnut  street.  From  June  26,  1877,  to  Juno  26,  1879;  act  of 
incorporation.     [St  Louis,  1879.] 

Yaledictory  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  California,  By  W.  P.  McNutt, 
M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  Ed.,  etc.  [Reprinted  from  the  Western  Lan- 
cet, December,  1879-] 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Bye  and  Ear 
Charity  Hospital,  No.  77  East  Baltimore  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
For  the  year  ending  December  1, 1879.    [l>altimore :  Innes  &  Co.] 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  A.  WisLiZENUS,  M.  D. 

The  following  observations  of  daily  temperature  in  St.  Lonis  ara  made  with  a 
KAXiMUif  and  imnMUM  thermometer  (of  Qreen,  N.  Y.) .  The  daily  minimum  ooonra 
generally  in  night,  the  maximum  at  p.  m.  The  monthly  mekn  of  the  daily  minima 
and  maxima  added  and  divided  by  two,  gives  quite  a  reliable  mean  of  the  monthly 
temperature. 
:     THERMOMETER.  FAHRENHErr-JANUART,  1879. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Day  of 
Month 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1    .... 

..  .  29.0  .... 
....  37. A  .... 
....  49.0  .... 
....  M.O  .... 
....  51.0  .... 
....  54.0  .... 
....  510  .... 
....  48.0  .... 
....  52 .5  .... 
....  33.6  .... 
....  i!iO  .... 
....    84.0    .... 

...  20.5  .... 
....  32.0  .... 
....    28.5    .... 

...  85.0  .... 
.    41.5    .... 

....  39.0 
....    57.0 

...  64..^ 
....  1.0 
....  04.0 
....  610 
....  61.0 
....  M.O 
....  68.0 
....  49.0 
....66.5 

...  41.0 
....  42.5 
....  18.5 
....  43.5 
....  68.5 
....    l»Q 

18    .... 

39.0 

68.5 

«    .... 
S    .... 

4  .... 

5    

19  .... 

20  .... 

21  .... 

22  .... 

....    48.5 
.   ..    48.5 
.   ..    86.5 
....    84.0 

69.0 
45.0 
51.5 
86.0 

6  .... 

7  ..-.. 

8  .... 

23  .... 

24  .... 

25  .... 

..    295 
..   .    320 
....    87.0 

43.0 
48.5 
66.5 

9    .... 

26    .... 

....    38.5 

•  58.5 

10  .... 

11  .... 
19    .... 

13  ... 

14  .... 

27  .... 

28  .... 

29  .... 

30  .... 
81     .... 

..   .    89.0 

.     .    34.0 

32.0 

.v».o 

....  85.0 

<B.5 
88.0 
4  .0 
65.5 
89.5 

15  .... 

16  .... 

17  .... 

• 

Means. . 

MoMrhly  1 

89.0 

tfean...45.8 

52.6 

Quantity  of  ralnAkU,  8.71  inciies. 


MORTALITY  REPORT.™CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


FROM  JANUARY  11,  1880,  TO  FEBRUARY  7,  1880,  INCLUSIVE. 


I 


Diabetes 1 

Measles 4 

Syphilis 0 

Bcailatina 3 

Pyaemia  A  Septicn  li 

Erysipelas 8 

Diphtheria 17 

Membran  's  Croup  .10 
Whooping  Cough.  2 
Dlabeten  Meli  ius.  4 
Post  Part.  Ilem'ge  1 
Typhoid  Fever  . .  .10 
Cerebro  Spinal  Fe.  0 
Remittent,    Inter- 
mittent,  Tyiiho- 
Malarlal,     Con- 
gestive A  Simple 
ContinM  Fevers,  9 
Puerperal  Fevers. .  0 
Dlarrhoeal  DUea'sll 


Exhaust.  f'mLab.  4 
Inanition.  Wani  m 
Rreast  Milk, etc.  4 

AlcoliolUm 4 

Kheuniat  'in  A  Gout  1 
Cancer  and  Malig- 
nant Tumor 9 

PhtliiHis  A  IHiber- 
culoels.  L'ulmon.68 

Bronchitis. 9 

Senility   28 

Pnenmonia 82 

Heart  Diseases       21 
Other  Dirtpaae^  of 
Bsdpir'y  Organs  17 

Osteomyeiit.s 0 

Marasmus  —  Tabes 
Meseiiterica  and 

ScroHila 18 

Aneurism   0 


Convulsions  &  Tris- 
mus NeonatortimlO 

Hydroceiihahis  and 
Tub.  .Meningitis.  4 

Meningitis  A  En- 
cephalitis   5 

Oilier  Oineases  of 
the  Brain  and 
Nervoua    byntein  7 

CiiThosis  of  Liver 
and  Hepatitis...  7 

Knteritis,  Uastro- 
Enterltis,  Peri- 
tonitis«  and  Gas- 
tritis   11 

Bright's  Disease 
and  Nephritis.      2 

Other  Diseases  of 
Urinary  Organs. 

Atheroma  Arta.  ..  1 


Apoplexy 6- 

Cyano-^is  and  At- 
electasis  

Premature  A  Pre- 
ternatural  Birth 

Deaths  by  .suiiriae    1 

l»en.ns  )»v  \ccid't   9- 

D'ths  by  Homicide   8. 

Congen  Detor'ty..  18 

Total  Deaths  ttom 
all  Causes 368 

Total  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases   89* 

Total  Constitution- 
al Diseases 104 

Total  Local  Dis- 
eases       135 

Total  Develop 'Ul 
DiHeases        26- 

Deaths  by  Viol'ce  IS. 
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Article  VI. 

The  Influence  op  Foul  Air.  By  J.  E.  Tepft,  M.  D.,  of  Spring- 
fieldyMo.,  Late  President  of  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry j  states  (Dec,  1879)  edito- 
rially, that  "  There  is  no  proposition  so  axiomatic  or  self- 
evident  that  a  German  cannot  be  found  to  dispute  it.'^  To  show 
that  to  be  true  it  cites  the  remark  of  Kebra,  that  many  people 
bathe  too  much,  and  particularly  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr. 
Emmerich,  of  Munich,  upon  himself  and  others,  tending  to  show 
that  the  drinking,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  of  foul-smelling 
and  putrid  water  is  by  no  means  so  injurious  as  has  been  supposed, 
if  indeed  it  be  injurious  at  all.  The  Journal  in  conclusion  says 
"  What  '  learned  Dutchman '  will  now  come  to  the  defetice  of 
foul  air  ?  If  the  waters  of  the  ditch  can  be  proved  wholesome, 
why  not  the  gases  of  the  sewer  and  the  cesspool  ?" 

The  Boston  editor  has  doubtless  forgotten  the  fact  that  a 
"Learned  Dutchman"  has  already  expressed  an  opinion,  not 
perhaps  quite  so  strong  as  desired,  but  at  least  tending  in  that 
direction.    Wagner  (General  Pathology  Am.,  ed.  p.  66)  says : 
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*'  Although  it  is  certainly  more  healthy  to  breathe  pure  air,  yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  definite  diseases  are  produced  by  air  made 
impure  by  human  exhalations."  My  present  object  is  simply  to 
detail  some  facts  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  which 
tend  to  show  that  Wagner  is  not  far  wrong;  that  the  inhalation 
of  foul  air  does  not  necessarily  and  uniformly  produce  disease 
and  that  seems  to  set  at  defiance  the  best  established  and  most 
generally  accepted  laws' of  hygiene. 

In  the  year  1874, 1  was  physician  to  the  Greene  Co.  (Mo.) 
jail.  The  jail-building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  forming  a 
wing  on  the  rear  of  the  County  Court  House.  Eunning  east  and 
west  through  the  center  of  the  building,  is  a  corridor  about  six  feet 
in  width,  having  no  ventilation  at  night,  and  in  daytime  ventil- 
ated by  a  grated  door  at  either  end,  the  east  end  door  opening 
into  the  basement  of  the  Court-House.  There  is  also  a  narrow 
hall  from  the  center  of  the  corridor,  south  to  the  street,  the  hall 
door  being  generally  closed.  On  the  north  side  of  the  corridor  are 
three  cells  having  grated  doors  and  a  small  north  window  ten 
feet  from  the  floor  and  about  thirty  inches  square.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ventilation  of  these  cells  is  extremely  imperfect. 

In  one  of  these  cells  is  an  iron  box  made  of  boiler  iron  about 
8i  feet  high.  The  door  is  solid  excepting  a  small  slide  five  feet 
from  the  floor  large  enough  to  hand  in  provisions  and  water  to 
the  inmates,  perhaps  six  by  twelve  inches.  On  the  top,  there 
are  four  longitudinal  openings  running  across  it  about  three 
inches  wide.  Having  no  openings  at  the  bottom,  those  at  the 
top  establish  no  current  of  air.  Here  we  have  a  nearly  air-tight 
box,  in  a  cell  with  but  very  little  ventilation,  opening  out  of  a 
corridor  which  has  but  little  more.  Yet  the  worst  is  to  come. 
In  a  back  corner  of  the  box  is  a  privy  seat  with  a  large  iron  dis- 
charge pipe  curved  in  a  quarter  circle  passing  through  the  floor, 
out  through  the  foundation  of  the  building  and  terminating  in 
a  largo  covered  privy  vault  outside,  which  outside  privy  was 
in  constant  use  and  in  which  disinfectants  were  not  used.  When 
the  lid  was  raised,  as  it  must  have  been  many  times  a  day,  a 
horrible  stench  came  up  through  the  tube,  filled  the  box,  the 
cell,  the  corridor,  the  other  cells,  the  hall,  and  I  have  often  smelled 
it  outside  of  the  front  door  of  the  building. 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  box  is  1120  feet,  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  bunks,  the  mattresses,  the  bedding  and  the  bodies  of 
the  inmates. 
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In  cold  weather  a  small  stove  burned  in  it,  and  for  perhaps 
half  of  the  twenty-four  houra,  a  coal  oil  lamp.  Yet  there  were 
confined  in  that  box  during  that  year,  never  loss  than  six,  and  at 
times  as  high  as  twelve  persons. 

Hygenic  authorities  insist  that  in  prisons,  hospitals  or  schools 
there  must  be  eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  per- 
son, unless  the  means  of  ventilation  are  extraordinary,  and  if  so 
not  less  than  six  hundred  feet.  In  this  case  when  the  crowding 
was  the  greatest,  there  was  as  low  as  eighty,  and  when  there  were 
six  inmates  not  over  one-hundred  and  fifly  cubic  feet,  after  making 
the  above  allowances,  and  no  ventilation  at  all,  except  from  the 
privy  vault. 

On  looking  over  the  situation  Iwentbefore  the  County  Court 
and  made  a  pathetic  speech,  gave  a  scientific  exposition  of  the 
subject  of  ventilation,  and  declared  it  to  be  almost  certain  death 
to  any  human  being  to  remain  there  during  the  hot  weather, 
etc.  [The  experiment  had  not  been  tried  as  the  box  had  just 
been  made].     However,  the  Court  did  nothing. 

One  may  judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  say  that  during  that 
year  and  the  next,  while  I  remained  in  medical  charge  of  the 
jail,  the  health  of  the  prisoners  was  excellent.  There  was  not 
a  case  of  fever  or  diarrhoea  during  those  years  which  originated 
in  that  cell. 

There  was  confined  there  one  man,  a  defaulter,  a  man  of  lux- 
urious habits,  accustomed  to  every  comfort  and  convenience,  but  in 
impaired  health.  His  attending  physician,  the  late  Dr.  Shutt, 
told  me  he  had  albuminuria.  I  expected  fully  that  he  would  die 
speedily  from  the  foul  air  and  confinement.  Yet  during  the 
hottest  of  the  summer  he  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  in  the 
few  months  he  was  there,  he  gained  twenty  pounds  of  flesh.  He 
took  no  medicine  beyond  an  occasional  vegetable  laxative  pill. 
During  the  same  summer  an  old  man  of  60  years  was  confined 
on  a  charge  of  mui'der.  At  his  capture  he  received  a  gunshot 
fracture  of  the  radius  and  a  severe  flesh  wound  in  the  shoulder, 
one  in  the  hip  and  one  in  the  thigh.  Here,  surely,  I  thought, 
I  will  have  erysipelas,  septicaemia,  and  the  compound  fracture 
will  never  unite.  Yet  1  am  obliged  to  say  that  no  wounds  ever 
healed  more  kindly. 

The  cell  is  in  the  same  condition  still,  only  a  ventilating 
chimney  has  been  carried  from  the  top  of  the  cell  to  the  roof  of 
the  building,  the  privy  arrangements  remaining  the  same.     Yet 
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the  inmates  have  enjoyed  (though  perhaps  not  so  crowded),  uni- 
form good  health,  as  I  am  to-day  (Jan.,  '80)  informed  by  Dr. 
Planner,  the  attending  physician. 

"One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,"  yet  the  exper- 
iment has  been  long  enough — now  seven  years — to  demonstrate 
that  something  besides  stink  and  foul  air  is  necessary  to  make 
people  sick,  or  at  least  to  raise  the  question  whether  those  agen- 
cies act  in  this  direction  as  uniformly  and  as  certainly  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  Lhc}-  do. 


Article  VII. 

Elaterium  in  Dropsy.    By  A.  Wislizenus,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  that  requires  so  much  individual- 
ization in  its  treatment  as  general  dropsy.  Effusion  of  water  in 
serous  membranes  or  in  the  cellular  texture,  is  but  the  symptom, 
of  many  diiferent  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart,  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys,  inflammations,  abnormal 
blood,  malarial  infection,  rheumatism  and  gout,  disturbed  equi- 
librium of  importation  and  exportation  in  the  system,  mechan- 
ical impediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  nervous 
prostration,  etc.  It  follows,  then,  that  general  dropsy  requires 
very  different  treatment  according  to  the  main  cause  and  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  and  surrounding  circumstances  of  the 
patient.  We  possess,  therefore,  no  specific  suited  to  all  cases  of 
dropsy,  and  the  various  remedies  recommended  in  this  disease  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  One  of  the  oldest,  known 
already  to  Hippocrates,  is  elaterium,  the  exuding  juice  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  momordica  elaterium  Its  action  is  powerfully  hydragogue- 
cathartic-diuretic.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  it  was  espe- 
cially used  and  recommended  by  Sydenham  and  Boerhave. 
They  performed  wonderful  cures  with  it  in  this  disease  where  all 
other  remedies  had  failed,  because  as  acute  observers  they  in- 
dividualized and  reserved  their  i^rand  remedy  for  suitable  cases. 
But  their  followers,  who  regarded  it  as  a  general  specific  in  this 
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disease,  soon  broagbt  it  into  discredit  by  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion and  by  indiscreet  doses,  and  in  coarse  of  time  it  was  almost 
forgotten,  and  became  nearly  obsolete.  In  this  century  it  has 
gradually  been  revived  by  various  physicians  in  different  coun- 
tries, who  use  it  with  proper  discrimination,  and  to  great  advan- 
tage. In  my  own  experience,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  give 
a  trial  to  this  remedy  in  obstinate  cases  where  it  seemed  to  me 
fully  indicated,  and  it  proved  generally  successful,  sometimes  even 
beyond  my  expectations^  and  since  it  is  not  as  generally  appre- 
ciated as  I  think  it  deserves  to  be,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  report 
a  case  that  lately  fell  under  my  attendance — a  very  typical  case, 
illustrating  clearly  the  indications  for  the  remedy. 

The  patient  was  a  German,  56  years  of  age,  a  strong,  stout  man, 
fat  but  yet  muscular,  and  weighing  225  pounds.  He  had  led  an 
active  life  and  was  not  addicted  to  liquors,  drinking  mostly  beer 
and  light  wines.  About  a  year  ago,  ho  began  to  feel  slight  dysp- 
ncea  in  mounting  stairs  or  walking  fast.  Eegarding  this  as  a 
disposition  to  asthma  and  being  habitually  constipated,  he  re- 
lieved himself  temporarily  by  cathartics,  but  gradually  his  feet 
began  to  swell,  his  dyspnoea  increased  rapidly,  and  early  in  the 
winter,  he  was  confined  to  his  room  and  bed.  When  called  to 
his  assistance,  I  found  him  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  the  easiest  po- 
sition for  him  on  account  of  his  dyspnoea.  Examination*  of  the 
chest  showed  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  in  the  precordial  re- 
gion such  a  discord  of  sounds  that  it  took  me  some  time  to  ana- 
lyze it  into  a  feeble,  unrythmical,  sometimes  intermittent  sys- 
tolic and  diastolic  murmur,  muffled  as  it  were  by  promiscuous 
and  irregular  sounds  of  regurgitation,  proceeding  from  valvular 
insufficiency  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 

Both  lungs  were  emphysematous  and  exhibited  loud  mucous 
riles  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  left  lung,  where  the  riles 
expanded  fanlike,  as  if  some  embolus  obstructed  the  right  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery;  the  murmur  of  respiration  was  not 
quite  suppressed,  but  bronchial ;  a  constant  cough  with  very  little 
expectoration  troubled  him  ;  lying  down  or  sleeping  was  out  of 
the  question.  His  extremities  were  quite  cold ;  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  could  scarcely  be  felt,  was  slow,  feeble,  and  sometimes  in- 
termittent; his  liver  was  somewhat  enlarged  and  of  torpid  action ; 
urine  very  scanty,  with  thick  sediment  of  uric  salts,  but  no  albu- 
men ;  abdomen  in  the  lower  part  filled  with  water ;  anasarca  in 
the  lower  extremities  to  a  very  high  degree. 
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It  was  apparently  a  case  of  general  dropsy  from  disease  of 
the  heart,  prognosis  very  bad.  The  patient  had  never  been  af- 
fected with  rheumatism  or  gout,  nor  in  fact  with  any  serious 
illness  before.  The  only  cause  to  which  he  could  attribute  his 
present  disease,  was  that  in  his  business  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  ice  and  ice  houses,  and  that  during  the  summer  he  often 
drank  very  cold  beer.  Evacuating  medicines  and  promotion  of 
all  the  secretions  were  certainly  indicated,  and  as  elaterium  is 
especially  useful  in  dropsies  from  heart  disease,  I  would  have  tried 
it  at  once  if  the  patient's  extreme  weakness  had  not  forbidden  it. 
I  ordered  the  patient  therefore  to  bed,  placing  him  in  a  sitting 
position,  had  his  feet  warmed,  gave  him  some  wine  with  Vichy 
water,  and  later  cathartics,  such  as  Hunyadi  Janos,  common  dras- 
tics, sometimes  with  calomel,  sometimes  with  quinine;  between 
them  diuretics,  of  squills  and  acetate  of  potassa;  rubbed  the  ex- 
tremities with  camphor  and  bandaged  them;  used  iodine  exter- 
nally on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  etc.  I  allowed  him,  also,  a  nour- 
ishing diet  and  light  wine.  Continuing  this  treatment  about  two 
weeks,  I  perceived  no  real  improvement  in  the  objective  symp- 
toms except  that  the  patient  felt  rather  stronger  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  somewhat  freer.  This  appeared  to  me  the  right 
moment  to  give  the  elaterium  a  trial.  His  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution, the  integrity  of  his  digestive  organs  and  his  former 
tendency  to  contipation  gave  me  confidence  that  he  would  bear 
a  more  heroic  treatment  and  that  the  elaterium  was  now  fully 
indicated.  I  commenced  my  new  treatment  by  prescribing  ela- 
terium  in  the  following  formala: 

Q.    Elatei*.  (anglic  alb.).... gr.  j. 

P.  extract,  eoloi  comp 5J« 

P.  extract,  hyosc.  sice grs.  xjl 

M.  exat  tissime 

Mutit.  gum.  arab.  q.  s.  ut.  f.  pilulas No.  xij. 

Ds.   1  pill  to  be  taken  every  night 

The  first  pill  acted  like  a  charm  on  my  patient.  It  produced 
within  a  couple  of  hours  at  firat  some  griping  pains  and  then 
such  copious  and  powerful  action  of  his  bowels,  both  fsBcal  and 
watery,  that  towards  morning  he  felt  quite  weak,  but  so  relieved 
in  his  chest,  that  for  the  first  time  since  many  weeks  he  en- 
joyed a  good  sleep  for  several  hours.  The  daily  course  of  treat- 
ment, medicinal  as  well  as  dietetic,  which  I  now  prescribed  for 
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him,  was  the  following:  When  the  effect  of  the  pill  was  nearly 
over,  he  took  a  cap  of  strong  and  warm  beef  tea,  slept  then  a  coaple 
of  hours,  then  breakfasted  on  eggs  and  coffee;  later,  a  dinner  of 
some  roast  meat  with  light  vegetables,  as  a  common  drink 
using  Vichy  water  with  some  light  wine.  But  in  the  afternoon 
he  had  to  return  to  medicine,  to  a  diuretic  mixture,  the  decided 
and  good  effect  of  which  I  have  on  so  many  occasions  observed, 
that  I  may  be  excused  for  communicating  its  formula : 

9*    Potass.  Carbonate  pur.  (c  Tartaro) 3  ss. 

Acet.  scillitie.  q.  s.  ad  peiiectam  saturationem 

Tartr.  potass,  boraxat 3ilj* 

Spirt  nitr.  'asther 3j. 

Aq.  destiU.  q.  s.,  ut  fiat  mixtura S^J* 

OxymeU.  scilUt ,3I 

M  Ds.  S    The  fourth  part  to  be  taken. 

Of  this  mixture,  patient  took  every  afternoon  or  evening  one- 
fourth,  and  later,  when  I  saw  his  stomach  could  bear  it,  one- 
half,  and  it  produced  a  marked  effect,  not  only  in  clearing  the 
urine  in  a  few  days  from  all  sediments,  but  also  in  ineraesing  its 
quantity  considerably.  The  external  use  of  iodine  was  also  con- 
tinued, but  to  a  greater  extent,  by  brushing  alternately  with  the 
tincture  one  day  the  whole  abdomen,  and  on  the  following  the 
lower  extremities.  The  good  effect  of  this  combined  treatment, 
the  main  pillar  of  which  was  after  all  the  elaterium^  was  so  con- 
spicuous, that  from  day  to  day  the  objective  symptoms  of  the 
disease  receded  more  and  more,  so  that  after  two  weeks  I  re- 
garded the  patient  as  convalescent.  All  dropsical  symptoms  had 
disappeared,  kidneys  and  liver  in  normal  action,  digestion  good ; 
and  in  the  chest  instead  of  the  emphysema  and  r&les,  the  nat- 
ural murmur  of  respiration  pervaded  the  lungs }  no  more  cough 
nor  dyspnoea.  The  heart  was  still  somewhat  dilated,  but  no 
more  regurgitating  sounds  were  heard;  systole  and  diastole 
worked  in  regular  rythm;  pulse  from  60*^  to  70*^  and  the  only 
remnant  of  the  former  valvular  insufficiency  I  discovered  in  the 
casual,  momentary  retardation  of  the  systolic  contraction,  occur- 
ring only  at  long  intervals.  But  of  all  these  important  changes 
the  patient  himself  appreciated  most  highly,  the  sound  sleep 
-which  he  now  enjoyed  in  all  positions  and  at  all  hours  of  day 
and  night,  and  least  of  all  he  regretted  the  loss  of  twenty-five 
pounds  in  his  bodily  weight. 
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To  prevent  a  relapse,  I  continued  the  remedies  still  for  some 
weeks  in  reduced  doses;  and  now  that  he  is  np  again  and  at- 
tending to  his  business,  he  takes  only  every  morning  a  tumblar- 
full  of  Hunyado  Janos,  and  in  the  evening,  a  tablespoonfull  of 
diuretic  mixture,  and  avoiding  all  the  other  stimulants  he  drinks 
only  Vichy  water  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  light  wine. 

As  elaterium  is  often  found  of  very  different  quality,  the  phy- 
sician who  prescribes  it  ought  himself  to  examine  the  preparation 
on  hand  in  the  di*ug  store.  The  most  reliable  is  the  so  called 
English  elaterium,  white-greyish,  in  small  light  tablets  or  frag- 
ments, containing  the  substance  deposited  spontaneously  by  the 
juice  of  the  fruit.  Another  preparation  is  gained  by  expression 
of  the  seeds  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  forms  a  black  ex- 
tract. The  first  one  acts  in  minute  doses;  I  begin  generally 
with  one-twelth  or  one-tenth  of  a  grain  as  a  dose.  The  latter  is 
most  irreliable  in  its  action  and  has  to  be  given  sometimes  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  grains.  It  is  therefore  safer  never  to  pre- 
scribe the  black  extract  of  elaterium.  In  compounding  pills  of 
this  medicine,  the  minute  dose  of  elaterium  should  be  so  tho- 
roughly and  carefully  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients,  that  every 
pill  will  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  it.  In  every  case  the  pills 
should  be  freshly  prepared. 
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VENEREAL  DISEASES. 
]By  LsGaAND  Atwood,  M.  D.,   Collaborator  for  the  Journal. 

French  Views  of  Syphilis. — A  French  Journal,  X'  Annie 
Medical,  Csttejij  hsks  in  its  last  few  issues  had  some  excellent  lec- 
tures on  syphilis  by  Dr.  Deuir-Dumont,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu  of  that  city.  In  concluding  his  last  one,  he  says : 
<*  These  three  conclusions  contain  the  result  of  our  study  of  syph- 
ilis—  a  unity  of  origin  of  all  syphilitic  maladies;  the  incurability 
of  the  disease,  when  the  immense  variety  of  its  eifects  is  con- 
sidered;  and  as  a  logical  consequence  an  indefinite  continuance 
of  treatment,  with  occasional  interruptions. 

These  discouraging  views  are  those  now  generally  prevalent 
in  France.  They  are  forced  upon  surgeons  by  constant  discov- 
eries of  hitherto  unobserved  connections  of  pathological  changes 
with  previous  syphilitic  poisoning;  and  probably,  these  discov- 
eries are  by  no  means  complete. — Med.  and  Surg.  Rep.,  Jan.,  1880. 

Stphilis  in  Eussia. — Syphilis,  says  Dr.  Podolinski,  is  the 
principle  scourge  of  the  rural  population  of  nearly  all  of  Eussia, 
but  its  ravages  are  greatest  in  the  South,  in  the  government  of 
Kiew,  Poltava  and  Theringnon.  In  some  of  the  villages  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants  are  contaminated.  In  Taroslowka,  of  120  fam- 
ilies, 30  are  certainly  syphilitic,  and  64  only  are  known  to  be  heal- 
thy. The  influence  of  the  disease  on  the  degeneration  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  increase  of  mortality  is  veiy  great.  There  is 
scarcely  an  example  of  a  member  of  an  infected  family  having 
passed  the  age  of  sixty,  and  the  death  rate  among  the  syphilitic 
is  more  than  one- half  greater  than  that  of  the  remaining  popula- 
tion.— Med.  and  Surg.  Rep.,  Dec,  1879. 

Syphilis,  its  Influence  upon  the  Course  op  "Wounds. — Dnd- 
terhoff  (TF«>n.  Med,  Woch. — Bost.  Med.  Jour.,)  summarizes  the 
results  of  experience  derived  from  the  recent  wars  in  Europe,  as  to 
the  action  of  the.  syphilitic  poison  upon  wounds  received  by  its 
possessor,  thus :  (1)  Superficial  contusions  or  continuous  irritation 
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of  the  wounds,  can  during  the  contagious  period  of  syphilis, 
cause  the  appearance  of  syphilitic  efflorescence  at  these  points  of 
irritation,  without  however,  influencing  the  healing  of  the  wound. 
(2)  Wounds  received  close  to  or  touching  the  primary  induration 
may  yet  heal  per  primary.  (8)  Latency  of  syphilis  is  favored 
by  the  increased  activity  of  tissue  metamorphosis  during  the 
healing  of  severe  wounds,  but  as  cicatrization  becomes  complete,, 
the  syphilis  may  appear  at  the  point  of  injury  or  elsewhere. 
(4)  Old  syphilis,  if  latent,  does  not  interfere  with  union  by  first 
intention  after  surgical  operations;  if  present,  the  poison  acts 
unfavorably.  (5)  Bone  syphilis  predisposes  to  fractures  and 
militates  against  consolidation.  (6)  Inveterate  syphilis,  with 
diseased  bone  and  general  exhaustion,  may  cause  wounds  to  as- 
sume a  definite  form  of  gangrene,  yielding  to  specific  treatment. 
(7)  Constitutional  syphilis  has  no  connection  with  pysemia,  noir 
is  it  proved  to  predispose  to  bleeding  of  wounds. — Detroit  Lancet^ 
Dec,  1879. 

Dr.  Burklet,  of  New  York,  treats  chancre  with  }  grain  of 
green  iodide  of  mercury,  morning  and  night. — Exchange, 

Dr.  Burkley  reports,  in  Archives  ofDermatoloy,  October,  1879^ 
two  cases  of  syphilis  supposed  to  have  been  contracted  by 
means  of  cigars.  The  subjects  were  both  physicians  of  intelli- 
gence and  education,  who  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  investi- 
gation of  their  cases,  and  excluded  other  means  of  contagion. 
Both  had  chancres  on  the  lips,  which  were  followed  by  constitu- 
tional manifestations,  relieved  by  specific  treatment.  He  sug- 
gests as  a  prophylactic  to  those  who  use  cigars,  the  use  of  the 
cigar-liolder. — Margland  Med.  Jour. 

Treatment  of  Gonorrhcea  in  Women. — It  is  not  the  simple 
matter  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  upon  reading  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  majority  of  text  books.  Injections  prescribed,  such 
us  the  zinc,  alum,  copper  and  silver  salts  are  very  slow  as  well  as' 
insufficient  in  their  work.  The  virus  not  only  invades  the  genital 
folds  of  the  vulva,  but  likewise  the  urethra,  vagina,  cervix  uteri 
and  even  the  uterine  cavity  and  oviducts.  I  know  of  nothing 
comparable  to  the  excessive  use  of  hot  water  douching  in  the 
initial  symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  the  retention  of  the  acrid 
virus  in  the  folds  of  the  vagina  is  apt  to  beget  erosions  of  the 
mucous  surface  which  rapidly  undergo  ulceration.  Any  method 
to  prevent  friction  of  the  vaginal  walls  is  beneficial  and  as  the 
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oommot)  clay  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Missoari  and  other  States,  is 
a  most  admirable  antiseptic  as  well  as  very  soothing  to  inflamed 
snrfaceSy  my  practice  for  some  ten  years  past  is  to  thoroughly 
irrigate  the  vagina  with  hot  carbolized  water.  Place  the  patient  in 
the  knee-chest  position,  retract  the  perineum  with  the  Sim's  spec- 
alum,  and  after  the  vagina  is  ballooned  by  asmospheric  pressure 
to  thoroughly  dry  the  surfaces  with  cotton,  then  paint  them  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  followed  by  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  to  make  an  insoluble  silver  chloride  to  prevent  too 
much  cauterization ;  then  to  dry  the  surfaces  once  more  with  the 
cotton  and  then  fill  the  vagina  with  dry  powdered  clay  or  a 
magma  of  clay,  vaseline  or  thymol.  The  clay  is  not  only  an 
antiseptic,  but  it  protects  the  mucous  surfaces  from  attrition,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  a  pessary-mould  on  which  the  uterus  rests. 
Besides  these  advantages  it  absorbs  all  of  the  gonorrhoeal  dis- 
charges and  keeps  the  genital  tract  clean  and  free  from  smelL 
Twenty-four  hours  subsequently  the  patient  can  wash  everything 
oat  of  the  vagina  by  means  of  the  hot  water  douche  and  you 
can  re-apply  the  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.,  again.  By  this  mode  of 
treatment  you  will  cut  short  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  and  will 
save  your  patient  much  subsequent  distress  which  ensues  after 
the  ordinary  injection  plan  as  laid  down  in  the  books,  because 
you  free  the  crevices  and  folds  of  the  vaginal  surfaces  of  all  con- 
tagious matter,  and  you  cauterize  the  cleansed  mucous  membrane 
instead  of  precipitating  and  balling  the  mucosities  to  be  retained 
and  rub  the  excoriated  surfaces.  With  regard  to  internal  medi- 
cations 1  know  of  no  specific,  even  when  there  is  gonorrhoel 
nrethretis,  other  than  some  demulcent  drink  to  render  the  urine 
bland  and  unirritating.  Copaiba^  cubebs,  sandal-wood  oil,  etc.,. 
are  worse  than  useless,  because  they  not  only  do  no  good  but 
they  are  frequentlj'^  productive  of  harm  by  upsetting  the  patient's 
digestion. — Montrose  A.  Pallen,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  Gaillard's  Med^ 
Journal^  Dec,  1879. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis  Without  Mebourit. — In  the 
January,  1880,  number  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  is  a  communi- 
cation, taken  from  the  British  Medical  Journal^  July,  1879,  under 
the  aboviB  caption.  It  is  from  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Boileau,  B.  A.,  F.  E^ 
C.  S.  I.,  Surgeon-Major,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  Army 
Medical  School.  The  leading  idea  of  the  writer,  although 
not  original,  is  an  important  matter  for  consideration  at  the 
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hands  of  the  profession,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  obser- 
vation of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  without  mercury  may  be 
made  by  careful  practitioners.  Admitting  the  correctness  of  the 
views  of  Keyes,  of  New  York,  that,  administered  in  the  manner 
described  in  his  work,  mercury  is  a  decided  tonic  and  that  under 
a  course  of  treatment  extending  over  a  space  of  three  years, 
patients  improve  in  strength  and  health  and  even  beg  the  privi- 
lege of  continuing  the  treatment  upon  the  ground  that  they  never 
enjoyed  such  health  before.  Still,  if  the  disease  can  be  effectu- 
Ally  eradicated  without  the  use  of  so  potent  a  drug,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  better  to  discard  it  altogether.  Dr.  Boileau  says :  "My 
position  is  briefly  this.  In  May,  1865, 1  was  gazetted  to  a  regi- 
ment about  to  proceed  abroad.  I  served  with  it  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Canada  and  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  home;  and  left 
in  October,  1876.  For  ten  years  of  that  period  I  was  most  closely 
Associated  with  the  regiment  and  had  many  facilities  for  prose- 
cuting injuries  into  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  and, 
by  observations,  continued  year  after  year,  for  satisfying  myself 
as  to  the  state  of  my  patients  long  after  they  had  been  the  subjects 
of  my  treatment,  and  so  I  am  in  a  position  to-day  to  bring  to 
your  notice  not  only  cases  of  syphilis  treated  without  mercury, 
but  I  believe  cases  of  syphilis  cured  (by  natural  processes  or 
otherwise)  without  mercury. 

The  principle,  which  in  the  main  guided  me  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis,  was  the  principle  of  avoiding  mercury  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  carrying  out  this  principle  I  treated  most  of 
the  cases  without  prescribing  any  form  of  that  remedy.  Rarely 
did  I  resort  to  fumigation  or  inunction,  and  I  now  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  I  discarded  all  local  remedies  having 
mercury  in  their  composition.  As  a  rule,  I  did  not  use  such 
applications.  I  tried  the  internal  administration  of  mercury  in 
some  cases  without  being  at  all  satisfied  concerning  its  alleged 
antidotal  or  curative  powers." 

He  then  outlines  the  history  and  treatment  of  seventeen  cases, 
in  not  one  of  which  was  mercury  administered,  and  yet  each 
one  was  clearly  and  unmistakably  true  syphilis,  in  which  charac- 
teristic secondary  manifestations  followed  indurated  chancres 
without  suppurating  buboes.  In  conclusion  he  says:  "I  would 
beg  of  those  who  hold  that  the  specific  action  of  mercury  is 
-absolutely  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  syphilis  from  the 
organism  to  consult  the  works  of  Hughes  Bennett^  Lanceraux, 
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etc.,  for  a  list  of  observers,  committees  op  councils  thai  have 
declared  in  favor  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  My  experience 
as  an  army  medical  officer  of  fifteen  years'  service,  ten  of  which 
were  passed  with  one  regiment,  compels  me  to  believe  that 
syphilis  is  as  curable  without  mercury  as  is  small-pox  or  typhoid 
fever.  And  until  I  have  seen  better  proof  than  a  mere  ipse  dixit 
that  all  the  patients  that  I  have  treated  without  mercury  are  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  I  certainly  cannot 
admit  it.  To  the  logic,  however,  of  well-ascertained  facts,  I  am 
quite  vulnerable/' 


Sranslnttono. 


FROM  THE   ITALIAN. 

Storia  Compendiata  Della  Chiruroia  Italiana.  Dal  Sua 
Principio  Fino  al  Segola  XIX.  Del  Professore  Carlo 
BuRci.*  [For  the  Journal.]  Joseph  Workman,  M.  D.,  To- 
ronto, Canada,  Translator. 

COMPENDIATED  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  SURQERT. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  most  erudite  and  interesting  arti- 
cle which,  at  the  request  of  the  editors  of  a  new  Dictionary  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  then  about  to  be  published  at  Pavia,  was,  in 
1872,  furnished  by  Burci,  but  owing  to  the  undue  extent  it  had 
reached,  it  was  found  too  voluminous  for  the  available  space  at 
the  command  of  the  publishei's,  and  was,  in  consequence,  reluc- 
tantly declined. 

Not  long  afterwards  Burci  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
Whether  the  mortification  induced  by  the  rejection  of  a  produc- 
tion which  had  cost  him  so  much  toil  and  patient  research  con- 
tributed to  the  shortening  of  his  days,  is  a  question  which  mast 
best  be  solved  by  those  who  have  encountered  similar  disappoint- 
ments. It  is  impossible  to  read  this  "  Compendiated  History 
of  Italian  Surgery  "  without  admiration  of  his  comprehensive 

*  Published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  Superior  Stud* 
ies^  Medical  and  Surgical  Section,  Florence,  1876. 
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knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  had  been  invited  to  write, 
or  without  profound  flyrapathy  with  the  patriotic  ardor  by  which 
he  seems  throughout  to  have  been  inspired,  even  though  we  may 
at  times  feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether  his  perpetually  recurring 
exhibitions  of  zeal  in  vindication  of  the  paramount  claims  of 
his  native  country  to  scientific  eminence  might  uot  have  been 
profitably  held  in  check.  An  old  proverb  says,  "  Good  ale  re- 
quires no  broom,"  and  so  think  we  as  regards  the  history  of 
Italian  surgery  and  Italian  anatomy.  The  facts  might  well  have 
been  left  to  speak  for  themselves  and  for  the  enduring  fame  of 
the  men  who  gave  them,  not  to  Italy  alone,  but  to  the  world. 

To  reproduce,  in  the  pages  of  the  St.  Louis  Medioal  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  the  whole  of  Burci's  history  of  Italian  surgery, 
compendiated,  as  indeed  it  is,  would  be  a  misappropriation  of  our 
space  as  foreign  to  our  editorial  responsibility  as  we  apprehend 
it  would  prove  unsatisfactory  to  our  readers,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  must  be  more  concerned  in  acquiring  information  on 
the  modern  improvements  and  discoveries  of  their  science  than 
in  acquiring  a  critical  knowledge  of  its  early  history.  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  series  of  absti*actB,  ex- 
hibiting the  most  important  and  interesting  events  in  this  depart- 
ment of  scientific  history,  and  signalizing  the  eminent  contribu- 
tors by  whose  devotion  and  labors  it  has  been  raised  to  its  pres- 
ent honorable  and  universally  honored  distinction. 

Burci  has  divided  his  history  into  three  periods,  the  first 
of  which  extends  from  the  origin  of  surgery  down  to  the  year 
A.  D.  1163;  the  second  reaches  from  the  latter  date  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  the  third  would 
appear  to  have  been  merely  in  contemplation,  or  to  have  been 
but  inceptively  touched  upon  in  the  winding  up  of  the  second. 
The  work  had  already  grown  upon  the  author  far  beyond  the 
size  within  which  he  had  hoped  to  confine  it,  or  to  which  the  ed- 
itors of  the  Dictionary  had  enjoined  him  to  limit  it;  and  as  he 
tells  us  at  the  precipitated  close  of  the  present  brochure^  the  con- 
tinuation "  would  merit,  not  one,  but  several  volumes,"  and  that 
several  eminent  Italian  writers  are  at  present  actually  engaged 
in  the  work,  we  may  feel  reconciled  to  the  privation,  well  assured 
that  the  revived  spirit  of  Italian  nationality  will  not  suffer  the 
scientific  achievements  of  the  proud  peninsula  to  pass  unher- 
alded. 

From  Burci's  first  period  we  select  only  three  passages,  which 
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as  they  are  the  records  of  the  three  most  distinguished  fathera  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  mast  be  interesting  to  every  lover  of  med- 
ical literature : 

HII^POGBATES. 

'' Hippocrates  was  born  in  the  island  of  Coos,  in  the  eightieth 
Olympiad,  460  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  eighty- 
fourth  Olympiad  he  had  become  famous  among  the  Greeks,  and 
his  works,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  medicine,  estab- 
lished the  cardinal  documents  of  the  healing  art,  and  all  the  best 
verified  practices  of  surgery.  From  his  writings,  but  especially 
from  his  "  Aphorisms,"  his  "  Prognostics,"  his  "  Propositions," 
his  offices  of  medicine,  etc.,  and  from  his  treatises  on  fractures 
and  dislocations,  we  may  well  perceive  the  state  in  which  surgery 
then  was,  and  what  the  character  of  its  instruction  was.  Prom 
these  writings  it  i's  made  manifest  to  every  one  that  the  art  had 
greatly  prospered,  and  that  it  had  been  enriched  by  many  path- 
ological studies  and  many  operatory  and  mechanical  means,  cal- 
culated to  cure  and  subdue  numerous  human  infirmities. 

In  his  book,  "De  Officina  Medica  et  do  Medico,"  we  find  re- 
corded excellent  precepts  on  the  instruments  which  the  surgeon 
ought  to  employ,  the  places  suitable  for  oprations,  the  method 
best  adapted  to  their  execution,  and  on  the  form  and  uses  of 
bandages,  which  were  then  very  ingenious  and  special.  It  was 
Hippocrates  who  taught  the  curative  system  for  adoption  on  in- 
flamed parts;  who  distinguished  tumors  as  warm,  phlegmonous, 
and  ciold  or  pituitous;  he  taught  the  curing  of  abscesses,  wounds 
and  ulcers,  advising  at  one  time  the  application  of  refrigerants 
and  emollients,  and  at  another,  of  tonics  and  excitants,  and  rec- 
ommending for  wounds  their  immediate  reunion,  aided  by  proper 
diet  and  purgatives.  He  divided  wounds  into  those  essentially 
mortal  (those  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  small  intestines, 
the  diaphragm,  the  urinary  viscera,  the  heart  and  the  large  blood 
vessels),  and  into  those  curable,  ordering  hemorrhage  to  be  ar- 
rested by  compression,  and  sometimes  by  the  actual  cautery. 
He  taught  the  practice  of  bleeding  from  every  vein,  and  ren- 
dered common  the  use  of  dry  and  wet  cuppings. 

It  is  in  the  Hippocratic  aphorisms  we  find  it  written  that 
"  the  disease  which  cannot  be  cured  by  the  knife  may  be  healed 
by  fire,  and  that  which  fire  cannot  cure  is  incurable."  Hippo- 
crates studied  with  great  care  wounds  and  fractures  of  the  head, 
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not  overlooking  the  injury  now  known  as  contre-coup;  he  advised 
to  avoid  the  sutures,  when  trephining,  and  explained  the  opera- 
tion, and  he  treated  of  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  these  dis- 
eases with  much  wisdom  and  great  learning.  He  prescribed  the 
cure  of  nasal  polypi,  and  of  ranula;  of  empyema  and  hydro- 
thorax  by  puncture  of  the  thorax,  and  of  ascites  by  abdomi- 
nal paracentesis;  he  recommended  the  amputation  of  diseased 
breasts,  and  declared  cancer  incurable.  He  was  truly  a  sovereign 
master  in  teaching  the  best  means  for  discovering,  replacing  and 
curing  fractured  bones  and  reducing  dislocations;  he  next  treated 
of  fistulas,  renal  abscess  and  diseases  of  the  rectum,  and  bestowed 
much  attention  on  everything  relating  to  the  diseases  of  women.. 
In  his  treatise  on  fractures  and  dislocations  it  is  manifest  that  he 
must  have  had  knowledge  of  the  human  skeleton  and  of  anat- 
omy, for  without  this  aid  he  could  not  have  given  such  useful  and 
appropriate  instructions.  Even  in  those  early  times  there  were 
specialists  for  the  treatment  of  several  diseases — lithotomists,. 
obstetricians,  etc. 

Surgery  having,  through  the  labors  of  the  Asclepiadi,  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  bis  disciples,  and  of  the  free  class,  become  a  com- 
mon art,  no  longer  empirical  or  sacerdotal,  but  guided  by  rules 
dictated  by  learning  and  experience,  and  comforted  by  the 
aid  of  medicine  itself,  appeared  to  be  destined  to  make  pros- 
perous advance  whenever  the  men  and  the  times  might  be 
propitious. 

But  if  we  except  Diodes,  of  Caristo,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Hippocrates  invented  an  instrument  for  extracting  arrows,  and 
Thesalus  and  Poly  bins  (the  one  the  son  and  the  other  the  son-in- 
law  of  Hippocmtes),  who  diffused  and  amplified  his  works,  and 
that  Prassagora,  of  Coos,  who  advised  and  performed  gastrot- 
omy  for  the  iliac  passion,  as  well  as  the  suture  of  wounded  intes- 
tines, no  other  name  worthy  of  note  is  known  in  the  interval 
between  Hippocrates  and  the  school  of  Alexandria.  The  gran- 
deur of  Home  by  degrees  attracted  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
the  school  of  Alexandria  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  of 
course  in  that  of  medicine,  which  now  declined  in  the  country  of 
the  Ptolemies,  as  much  as  it  spread  and  increased  in  the  Bo- 
man  republic,  where,  before,  physicians  had  been  ignorant  and 
despised,  but  where  continual  wars  should  at  least  render  sur- 
geons practical  and  able. 

'^  Arcagatus,  a  Greek  physician,  eame  to  practice  in  Borne  two 
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centaries  before  our  era.     He  was  called  the  hangman  (il  boia\ 
because  he  ased  in.  his  cures  both  iron  and  fire. 

OELSUS. 

"  The  writer  who  gives  us  an  exact  account  of  the  state  of 
medicine  ind  surgery  in  Home  is  Aulus  Cornelius  Celsus.     He 
was  an  Asclepiadan  empiric,  and  was  styled  the  medical  Cicero 
and  the  Eoman  Hippocrates.    He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  golden  age  of  Koman  literature.     He  wrote  largely 
De  Artibus,  and  especially  (in  eight  books)  De  Arte  Medica,  the 
only  work  of  his  that  has  come  down  to  us.    He  was  a  most 
acute  writer  and  critic,  though  he  did  not  practice  the  healing 
art,  which  would  have  compromised  the  dignity  of  a  Eoman  citi- 
zen I     Yet  in  these  eight  Celsian  books,  how  many  useful  pre- 
cepts and  sound  instructions  for  the  cure  of  diseases  and  for  the 
practice  of  the  art  are  found  registered  ?    Setting  aside  those 
which  relate  to  medicine  pure,  and  only  rapidly  glancing  over 
what  relates  to  surgery,  I  shall  say  that  Celsus  discourses  mas- 
terly of  wounds,  ulcers  and  abscesses;  of  the  method  of  restrain- 
ing hemorrhages,  even  with  the  double  ligature  and  the  interme- 
diate division  of  the  artery;  of  the  cure  of  poisoned  wounds  by 
means  of  ligature  of  the  limb;  of  the  sucking  out  of  the  poison^ 
and  of  scarification  and  fire  to  destroy  it.    He  treats  of  the  ex- 
traction of  spears  and  fixed  foreign  bodies;  of  fistulas,  resection 
of  carious  ribs,  amputation  of  gangrened  limbs  by  cutting  above 
the  dead  parts;  of  cistotomy,  which  still  retains  in  the  schools 
its  name  of  Celsian,  and  which  I  have,  in  my  lecturep,  shown  to 
be  the  method  of  the  bilateral  cutting.    Even  now,  who  may  not 
with  profit  read  in  this  golden  book  of  Celsus  where  it  treats  of 
the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  cure  of  cataract  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  of  the  proper  operation  by  depression  of  the 
crystaline  lens;  of  the  extirpation  of  pterigium;  of  the  incision 
and  cauterization  of  lachrymal  fistula;  of  the  cauterization  of 
the  ciliary  bulbs  for  trichiasis ;  of  the  operations  for  palpebral  pro- 
lapse, ectopion  and  entopion,  as  well  as  that  for  staphyloma,  by 
means  of  ligature  or  the  excision  and  cauterizing  of  the  ocular 
tumor? 

''  It  is  Celsus  who,  following  his  predecessors  in  the  art,  ad- 
vises the  operation  for  hare-lip,  and  that  for  ranula  by  extirpa- 
tion; also  the  excision  of  swollen  and  indurated  tonsils,  and 
finally  the  extirpation  of  the  gullet ;  and  it  is  Celsus  who  gives 
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the  first  and  most  salutary  precepts  in  autoplasty  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nose  and  lips,  thus  leading  the  way  to  the  operations 
of  Tagliacozzi  and  those  able  masters  who  afterwards  ao  amply 
illustrated  this  noble  part  of  restorative  surgery.  He  treats  of 
the  cure  of  reducible  hernias,  both  umbilical  and  inguinal,  rec- 
ommending for  the  former,  afler  accurately  replacing  the  viscera, 
in  some  cases,  compression  by  means  of  wooden  pads  so  long  as 
gangrene  does  not  threaten ;  in  others,  ligature  on  the  mass  or 
cauterization ;  and  for  the  latter  the  extirpation  of  the  hernial  sue, 
sparing  the  testicle,  and  advising  closure  of  the  supposed  rupture 
of  the  peritoneum  by  suture.  For  strangulated  hernia  he  believed 
baths  and  emolient  plasters  alone  proper.  For  wounds  of  the  large 
intestines  he  regarded  enteroraphy  as  useful,  but  not  for  those  of 
the  small  intestines.  The  precepts  are  wise  which  he  gives  for  the 
cure  of  phimosis,  paraphimosis  and  ulcers  of  the  penis;  for  scro- 
tal h3'drocele,  by  cutting  and  the  use  of  stimulating  lotions  of 
water,  salt  and  nitre,  and  by  semi-castration  or  injection,  etc. 
It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  observations  on  blood 
extravasations  within  the  cranium ;  for  special  instructions  on 
fractures  in  general,  on  their  simple  and  complex  forms,  and  on 
the  opportune  time  for  their  reduction,  now  instantly,  or  again 
consecutively,  according  to  the  state  of  the  neighboring  soft 
parts. 

"  Celsus  was  the  best  educated  and  the  most  erudite  surgeon 
of  his  time;  he  was  exact  and  precise  in  his  description  of  dis- 
eases, and  in  his  search  for  their  seats,  and  his  inquiry  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  patients;  he  was  rigorous  in  his  judgments  of  the 
qualities  of  remedies  and  operations.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a 
throng  of  medical  impostors,  who  made  a  most  vile  trade  of  their 
art — among  specialists  of  every  sort,  charlatans,  destroyers  of 
health  and  traders  in  therapeutics,  who  had  come  from  the  school 
of  Alexandria  to  Rome — he  fearlessly  preserved  his  independ- 
ence, and  in  the  name  of  Hippocrates  restored  to  bloom  the 
Greek  medical  doctrines,  and  brought  the  healing  artsinto  a 
highly  improved  state.  In  short,  he  was,  as  De  Eenzi  says,  "a 
superior  spirit,  who  perfectly  understood  the  wants  of  science 
and  made  generous  efforts  to  meet  them." 

During  the  interval  between  Celsus  and  Galen,  which  com- 
prehended a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  surgical  art  made 
little  progress,  and  the  men  who  represented  it,  guided  by  that 
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spirit  of  empiricism  ^hich  then  ruled  in  the  Eoman  medical 
school,  all  in  their  turn  struggled  to  magnify  their  remedies. 
They  were  mostly  vulgar  fellows  and  quacks,  who  looked  more 
to  their  own  gains  than  to  the  honor  of  art. 

CLAUDIUS   QALENUS. 

Claudius  Galenus  was  a  man  of  marvelous  genius.  He  was 
born  at  Pergamus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  year  A.  D.  131. 
He  learned  the  healing  art  in  his  own  country,  in  a  priestly  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  ^sculapius.  He  afterwards  went  to  Alexandria 
to  follow  up  his  studies  in  the  famous  schools  of  that  city,  under 
kighly  reputed  philosophical  and  medical  masters,  and  to  con- 
tinue his  anatomical  work  under  Quintus.  He  next  traveled  in 
the  East,  and  in  a  small  ship  sailed  around  all  Licia  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  certain  remedies  then  vaunted  as  exceU 
lent.  Having  in  the  course  of  ten  years  terminated  his  studies, 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  became  director  of  that 
gymnasium  from  which  he  had  gone  out  as  a  disciple.  But  his 
expanded  knowledge  could  not  snbmit  to  confinement  in  such 
narrow  bounds,  and  after  two  years  he  was  induced  to  visit  Rome, 
where  high  honors  and  fame  awaited  him,  which,  aftx}r  his  death, 
had  become  so  universal  as  to  give  his  name  to  that  period  of 
medicine,  to  rule  through  many  centuries  in  the  schools  as  the 
peer  of  Aristotle,  of  whom  he  was  a  follower  and  admirer. 

Galen  was  a  physician,  a  philosopher,  an  anatomist,  and  an 
experimental  physiologist,  studying  particularly  the  office  of  the 
nerves,  the  acts  of  respiration,  and  the  formation  of  vocal  sound. 
He  practiced  surgery,  but  still  more  medicine.  His  scholastic 
method  ill  conforms  to  the  free  teachings  of  Hippocrates,  and  his 
tendency  to  poly-pharmacy,  which  he  imbibed  from  the  Alexan- 
drian medicine,  rendered  him  endeared  to  the  Arabs  whilst  they 
ruled  over  science  and  art,  which  reached  up  to  the  Italian  re- 
vival. The  works  of  Galen  were  numerous,  but  they  have  not 
all  come  down  to  us ;  they  constitute  the  most  noble  monument 
of  ancient  medicine,  and  especially  of  that  of  Eome.  He  gath- 
ered in  and  reduced  to  order  the  whole  range  of  medical  science 
from  the  founding  of  the  school  of  Coos  to  Hippocrates,  from 
Hippocrates  to  the  Greek  schools  of  Alexandria,  and  from  these 
to  that  of  Home.     ' 

I  leave  to  the  physicians  the  labor  of  illukrating  the  Galenic 
doctrines,  their  value,  their  errors,  and  of  showing  how  much  he 
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benefitted  science  and  art.  I  shall  merely  say  that  when  Galon 
treated  of  surgical  diseases,  because  he  was  the  most  learned  among 
the  few  anatomists  of  his  time,  he  did  so  with  precision,  exactness, 
and  an  admirably  clear  perception  of  all  the  subjects  on  which 
he  discoursed.  He  gave  wise  instructions  on  phlegmous,  band- 
ages, and  the  method  of  stopping  arterial  hemorrhages  by  com- 
pression, by  double  ligature  and  torsion  of  the  cut  vessel,  as  well 
as  on  the  service  of  blood-clot  in  arresting  the  flow.  He  treated 
at  length  of  false  aneurism,  of  tumors,  and  of  diseases  of  the 
eyes.  He  performed  exsection  of  part  of  a  rib,  or  of  the  whole 
of  it,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  sternum.  As  to  the  rest,  it  may  be 
said  he  did  not,  in  his  surgical  teachings,  advance  the  art  to  that 
point  to  which  his  genius,  his  studies  and  his  large  experience  of 
fifly  years  in  Bome  should  have  led  us  to  hope  for.'' 

The  author  then  tells  us  that  after  Galen,  medicine  kept  pace 
in  degradation  with  the  other  sciences  and  arts,  and  continued 
involved  in  gloom  and  that  mysticism  which  has  ever  been  the 
handmaid  of  imposture,  until  the  restoration  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  broke  through  the 
all-pervading  darkness,  and  mankind  once  more  began  to  give 
free  rein  to  those  inherent  mental  powers  which  had  for  so  many 
ages  been  held  in  brutal  bondage.  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  close  of  Burci's  first  period  of  the  history  of  surgery, 
presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  debasement  into  which  the  art  had 
fallen  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century : 

''  But  what  was  the  fate  of  surgeiy  when  the  barbarians  in- 
vaded the  great  part  of  Southern  Europe,  and  under  the  standard 
of  the  blindest  ignorance  destroyed  monuments,  libraries,  arts, 
sciences,  letters — everything  ?  Surgery,  which  had  never  form- 
ally been  separated  from  medicine,  passed  essentially  into  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics;  every  cloister  had  its  physicians, and  also 
its  school,  and  then  came  forth  mercenary  and  ignorant  empirics, 
such  as  were  the  Pereodexti  in  the  times  of  the  Asiatic  and  Eu- 
ropean Greeks,  who,  dividing  the  work,  undertook,  some  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  some  fhictures  and  dislocations  of  the  bones,, 
some  wounds,  etc.  But  where  had  these  studied?  Who  had 
given  them  authority  to  practice?  The  practice  of  the  family- 
came  down  in  the  family ;  it  was  undisturbed  by  governmental 
oversight,  and  became  a  mere  trade,  exercised  as  many  others^ 
without  either  conscience  or  charity.  Malgaigne,  in  his  classical 
introduction  to  the  works  of  Ambrose  Par^,  relates,  and  De  Eenzi 
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oonfirms  the  statement,  that  in  the  Codex  of  the  bisigottes  of  the 
year  504,  in  which  the  practice  of  medicine  is  regulated — certainly 
then  more  followed  by  the  free  than  by  the  claustral  class — that 
should  a  physician  have  at  any  time  bled  a  patient,  and  have 
taken  too  large  a  quantity  from  one  of  free  condition,  he  must 
f<i|;feit  100  sous  (soldi)  if  the  person  survived,  and  in  the  case  of 
death,  he  must  be  delivered  up  to  the  relatives,  who  might  do 
with  him  whatever  they  pleased.  If  the  patient  was  a  slave,  he 
nrust  restore  for  him  one  of  the  same  value.  When  a  surgeon  or 
physician  was  called  to  a  sick  person,  he  must  fix  the  amount  of 
his  fee  and  receive  earnest  before  undertaking  the  case,  and  in 
case  of  death  he  had  no  right  to  any  payment.  The  operation 
for  cataract  was  rated  at  five  soldi  (five  cents),  provided  the  cure 
was  complete. 


Clinical  tttportd  from  jpriuate  practice. 


A  Case  of  Incomplete  Strangulated  Hernia,  Eeduced  After 
Eight  Days.  By  W.  B.  Craig,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy,  St 
Joseph  Hospital  Medical  College,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Upon  the  night  of  December  22d,  1879,  I  was  called  by 
Mr  S.,  a  medical  student,  who  requested  me  to  visit  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  suffering  from  some  obscure  trouble  of  the 
bowels.  At  first  I  hesitated,  but  regarding  it  as  an  imperative 
duty,  consented  to  go  and  do  what  I  could,  although  the  patient 
was  reported  to  be  in  a  dying  condition.  On  my  way  to  the  pa- 
tient's house,  I  gathered  the  following  history  of  the  case.  It  seems 
that  Mr  L.,  the  patient,  had  a  hernia  once  before,  which  was 
reduced  with  some  difficulty,  and  that  eight  days  previous  to  my 
being  called,  he  had,  while  doing  some  heavy  lifting,  been  taken 
suddenly  ill,  attacked  with  obstinate  vomiting,  constipation,  and 
intense  pain  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  the  vomit- 
ing, in  a  short  time,  becoming  slightly  stercoraceous.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  town,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  received  the  in- 
jury, the  family  physician  called  to  see  him,  and  prescribed  for 
him.  This  condition  of  affairs  had  existed  until  the  evening  I 
was  called. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  found  the  patient  natural  and  in 
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possession  of  the  faeultv  of  speech,  which  singularly  had  been 
lost  at  different  times  during  his  confinement  to  bed.  He  was 
suflfering  excruciating  pain  over  the  abdomen,  which  was  increased 
on  pressure;  lower  extremities  flexed  on  pelvis;  abdomen  very 
tympanittic.  These  sj'mptoms  pointed. to  peritonitis;  casual  in- 
spection revealed  nothing  abnormal  or  unusual ;  however,  upon 
a  more  careful  examination,  the  fold  of  the  right  groin  seemed  a 
shade  fuller  than  the  left.  Palpation  elicited  a  slight  doughy 
feel,  but  no  tumefaction  or  swelling  or  great  tenderness  over  the 
inguinal  region,  the  cord  alone  being  sensitive.  Careful  examina- 
tion at  this  time  failed  to  reveal  any  hernia,  my  eiforts  being  di- 
rected to  the  reduction  of  an  oblique,  if  any  existed.  Retiring 
to  the  next  room,  I  gave  a  grave  prognosis  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  temporizing  until  morning  and  then  of  an  operation. 
Altnough  I  could  not  determine  positively  the  presence  of  a  hernia, 
yet  strongly  suspected  one  near  the  internal  ring.  Again,  as  it  had 
been  over  a  week  from  the  date  of  the  attack,  the  strangulation 
could  not  of  course  be  complete,  and  a  short  delay  could  not  en- 
danger him  materially.  In  the  meantime  I  could  prepare  assist- 
ants, etc.,  and  have  good  light.  However,  upon  still  further  de- 
liberation, I  decided  to  again  attempt  to  render  a  clearer  diagnosis. 
I  elevated  the  lower  extremities  of  the  patient,  and  thus  by  grav- 
itation aid  my  efforts  iBtill  further  jn  reduction  of  any  small  loop 
of  gut  that  was  imprisoned.  I  varied  the  manipulations  some- 
what from  those  of  the  fii*st  examination,  making  direct  pressure 
backwards  as  in  returning  a  direct  hernia.  Fortunately  my 
efforts  were  at  last  crowned  with*  success;  the  small  loop  of 
intestine  or  omentum,  or  possibly  both,  could  be  felt  gliding  rap- 
edly  by  the  conjoined  tendon,  which  was  tense  and  hard  under 
the  finger.  Before  I  could  say  a  word  the  patient  cried  aloud, 
"  There,  its  in,"  and  the  diagnosis  additionally  confirmed  by  an 
instant  return  of  vomiting.  Nothing  of  interest  transpired  after 
this,  the  usual  routine  treatment  being  adopted.  Upon  the  sec- 
ond day,  my  patient  was  on  his  feet  and  has  visited  my  ofiice 
frequently  since  and  returned  to  work. 

This  was  undoubedly  a  very  obscure  case,  from  the  small  size 
of  the  loop  caught  by  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  lack  of  the  usual 
local  symptoms  of  strangulation ;  and  yet  it  undoubtedly  was, 
as  the  treatment  more  than  proved.  The  yielding  nature  of 
the  canal  permitted  the  direct  protrusion,  which  passed  a  littlo 
obliquely  to  escape  at  the  external  ring,  and  w^as  there  caught  as 
it  passed  around  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles;  but  not  sufficiently  to  completely  arrest  its 
circulation,  which  would  have  produced  gangrene  in  twenty-four 
hours.  As  it  was,  however,  another  half-day  would  have  proved 
fatal. 
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AMERICAN  LARYNGOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Bucco-Pharynoeal  Tuberculosis  or  Phthisical  Ulceration 
OF  THE  Fauces.    By  F.  H.  Bos  worth,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

[Reported  for  the  Journal.] 

I  was  called,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1879,  to  Andover,  New  Jei^ 
sey,  to  see,  in  consaltation  with  Dr.  John  Miller,  of  that  place,  a 
patient  presenting  the  following  history  j 

Mrs.  C.  F.  C,  8Bt.  21,  married.  Her  mother  and  sister  died 
of  consumption;  her  father  and  three  brothers  are  living  and  in 
robust  health.  She  had  always  been  perfectly  well  and  had 
never  been  subject  to  any  cough,  catarrh  or  throat  trouble. 

On  February  8th,  Dr.  Miller  told  me,  he  had  been  called  to 
see  her  and  found  her  suffering  from  an  attack  of  acute  follicular 
pharyngitis,  involving  the  soft  palate  and  pillar  of  the  fauces. 
There  was  deep  submucous  infiltration,  the  uvula  being  greatly 
swollen  ;  fever  mild,  pain  slight,  deglutition  quite  painful.  She 
was  able  to  be  up,  however,  and  assist  in  the  duties  of  the  house- 
bold.  The  Doctor  saw  her  once  in  four  or  five  days,  and  under 
treatment  the  disease  gradually  subsided,  and  by  the  first  of 
March  she  was  convalescent. 

On  the  evening  of  March  6th  she  was  married,  though  at  the 
time  she  was  somewhat  delicate,  without  being  able  to  refer  her 
symptoms  to  anything  more  than  the  slight  discomfort  which 
arose  from  the  condition  of  the  throat.  On  the  day  following 
her  marriage,  March  7th,  she  was  taken  with  a  chill.  On  the  8th 
Dr.  Miller  saw  her  again,  when  he  found  her  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  acute  laryngitis,  with  violent  fever,  high  temperature 
and  rapid  pulse.  There  was  now  considerable  pain  referrable 
to  the  fauces  and  larynx.  Deglutition  was  extremely  painful, 
with  slight,  hacking  cough.  The  site  of  the  original  follicular 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  became  now  the  seat  of  apthoua 
patches,  extending  over  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  palatine  arches.  The  condition  in  the  larynx 
was  diagnosed  by  the  subjective  symptoms,  no  laryngoscopic  ex 
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amination  being  made.  There  was  extreme  prostration  and  the 
patient  was  confined  to  her  bed.  An  examination  of  the  lungs 
failed  to  detect  any  morbid  condition. 

From  March  8th  till  April  2d,  the  above  symptoms  conUnaed  ', 
there  was  considerable  discbarge  of  slimy,  muco-pas,  and  the 
•cough  became  more  irritating  and  persistent;  the  fever  remained 
high,  the  pulse  rapid  and  weak.  Liquid  food  was  taken  in 
fair  quantity — the  swallowing  of  solid  food  became  so  painful  aa 
to  be  rarely  attempted.  The  voice  was  not  at  any  time  mark- 
edly impaired. 

On  April  2d  I  saw  her,  about  eight  weeks  after  the  first 
symptom  of  throat  trouble  was  manifest,  and  four  weeks  ailer 
the  laryngeal  disease  and  the  grave  faucial  symptoms  had  set  in. 

I  first  saw  her  on  the  evening  of  April  2d.  I  found  her  in 
bed,  apparently  fairly  well  nourished  and  not  much  emaciated, 
but  presenting  that  peculiar  facies  which  showed  her  to  be  suflfer- 
ing  under  some  marked  dyscrasia.  There  was  a  ]>eculiar  dirty- 
looking  pallor  about  the  face  and  lips,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  was  the  bright  red  hectic  spot  on  each  cheek;  the  skin 
was  hot  to  the  touch  and  very  dry;  the  tongue  coated  and 
parched;  breath  hot,  feverish  and  rapid;  axillary  temperature 
105^;  pulse  120.  An  examination  of  the  lungs  showed  dulness 
and  broncho-vesicular  respiration,  verging  on  bronchial  in  the 
right  inter-scapula  region,  but  no  r&les  in  any  portion  of  the 
lungs. 

On  examining  the  fauces  with  the  tongue  depressed,  I  at  first 
simply  saw  the  parts  showing  a  uniform  pallor  throughout  the 
whole  region,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  tenacious,  slimy,  muco- 
pus;  but  on  second  and  closer  inspection,  that  there  was  ulcera- 
tive action  going  on,  and  involving  the  whole  posterior  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  the  sofl  palate  and  uvula  on  the  right  side,  extend- 
ing to  the  hard  palate,  the  palatine  arches,  and  a  portion  of  the 
soft  palate  on  the  left  side.  On  the  right  side  the  palate  was 
destroyed  as  far  as  the  glosso-palatine  arch,  but  so  evenly  and 
smoothly  as  to  almost  escape  notice,  save  from  the  lack  of  sym- 
metiy  on  the  two  sides. 

An  examination  of  the  larynx  showed  the  epiglottis,  ary- 
opiglottic  folds,  arytenoids  and  commissure  thickened  and  in- 
volved *in  that  peculiar  form  of  ulcerative  action  which  we  all 
recognize  as  advanced  laryngeal  phthisis,  the  ulceration  involv- 
ing the  false  cords,  but  the  true  cords  were  intact 
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The  ulceration  in  the  pharynx  was  peculiar  and  characteris- 
tic, and  I  could  not  but  pronounce  it  phthisical. 

The  closest  examination  and  comparison  of  the  laryngeal  and 
pharyngeal  disease  failed  to  show  any  difference  whatever,  on 
inspection,  between  the  two.  There  was  superficial  waste  or  de- 
structioD  of  tissues;  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  any  ev- 
idence of  granulation  tissue  or  attempt  at  repair;  there  was  no 
well-marked  line  of  demarcation  -,  there  was  no  depression  of  the 
«dge6,  and  the  depression  of  the  ulcerated  surface  shaded  off  to 
the  edges,  which  were  somewhat  ragged  and  irregular ;  there  was 
no  areola  of  inflamed  membrane  beyond  the  ulcer,  and  it  was  of 
A  grayish  color;  but  so  also  was  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
whole  fauces,  and  the  general  coloration  was  not  markedly  differ- 
«Dt  in  •the  healthy  and  diseased  portions.  The  diseased  surface 
was  coated  with  a  slimy,  ropy  mucus,  which  I  believe  is  peculiar 
to  phthisical  ulceration.  We  generally  speak  of  it  as  muco-pns ; 
the  pus  cells  are  probably  comparatively  few;  it  is  mainly  mu- 
cus and  the  debris  of  the  wasting  process  covering  and  adher- 
ing to  the  ulceration,  and  partially  concealing  or  masking  it,  and 
18  removed  andivoided  with  considerable  difficulty.  Freenkel 
likens  the  surface  of  a  phthisical  ulceration  to  cut  bacon ;  Laboul- 
bene  to  the  track  of  an  earth  worm  over  moist  land.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  accurately  describe  it,  but  when  once  seen,  it  is  unmis- 
takable. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  was  simply  that  of  futile 
attempts  to  arrest  the  disease  and  partially  successful  attempts  to 
relieve.  She  died  April  15.  The  lung  symptoms  developed 
somewhat,  but  not  markedly.  Typhoid  symptoms  set  in,  with 
diarrhoea,  on  April  8,  and  she  died  of  exhaustion  on  the  15th. 
The  high  temperature  persisted  to  the  last,  rarely  being  reduced 
below  108%  though  quinine  was  given  freely. 

The  case  was  one  of  extreme  interest  to  me,  and  although  I 
«aw  her  but  once.  Dr.  Miller  kept  me  fully  informed  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  main  interest,  of  course,  was 
in.  establishing  in  my  own  mind  what  had  been  before  only  a 
shadowy  belief,  viz.,  the  possibility  of  phthisical  ulcerations  oc- 
curring in  the  pharynx ;  for  while  the  reports  of  such  cases  had 
•come  under  my  notice,  they  had  always  been  invested  with  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  observations. 

Medical  literature,  as  far  back  as  Hippocrates,  has  contained 
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vagae  references  to  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption  which 
might  refer  to  faucial  ulceration,  but  the  first  definite  report  of 
true  phthisical  ulceration  in  the  pharynx  I  find  in  the  report  of 
St.  Bartholomew  Hospital  for  1871,  by  Sam'l  Gee,  who  reports 
the  autopsies  made  in  two  cases  in  which  the  disease  terminated 
fatally  after  a  course  respectively  of  four  and  six  weeks,  and  in 
which  there  was  found  miliary  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  liver, 
spleen  and  other  organs,  and  scattered  nodules  in  the  base  of  the 
faucial  ulcerations.  In  the  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital  report  for 
1875,  the  same  writer  reports  a  third  case  in  which  the  pharyn- 
geal disease  set  in  upon  general  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis^ 
terminating  fatally  after  six  ^months,  the  autopsy  again  revealing 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  liver  and  spleen,  intestines,  and  also  scat- 
tered nodules  around  the  base  of  the  ulcerated  surface  in  the 
fauces.  Dr.  Gee  pi'efaces  the  report  of  tho  third  case  with  some 
historical  references  and  with  the  assertion,  that  although  na 
other  cases  had  been  reported,  these  cases  entitled  phthisical  ul- 
ceration in  the  pharynx  to  a  recognized  position  in  the  category 
of  diseases. 

Since  1875  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  by  Cornil 
E.  Wagner,  Isambert,  Frsenkel  and  Laboulbene ;  and  Frronkel 
has  accompanied  his  report  with  such  a  complete  history  and 
description  of  the  disease,  that  it  leaves  little  to  be  said  and  I 
will  not  occupy  your  time  by  any  unnecessary  recapitulation, 
but  will  very  briefly  generalize. 

During  the  course  of  general  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but 
more  frequently  as  a  primary  manifestation  of  a  general  dyscra- 
sia  or  diathesis,  there  sets  in  upon  the  pharynx,  soft  palate  or 
neighboring  parts,  an  ulcerative  process,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance described  in  the  case  above  reported,  and  which  we  call 
phthisiciil  or  tuberculosus  ulceration ;  there  is  severe  pain  always 
and  oflon  of  a  most  acute  and  lancinating  character.  The  dis- 
charge is  not  purulent  but  a  dirty,  grayish  muco-pus. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  high  fever  from  the  onset,  the  tempera- 
ture varying  from  103®  to  106*^ — a  persistent  and  continued  fever 
and  not  controlable  by  quinine — this  is  my  own  observation  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  other  reporters,  especially  Frcenkel,  who  re- 
ports the  total  inefficiency  of  the  drug  to  reduce  the  temporature.. 
The  tendency  of  the  ulceration  is  to  extend  laterally,  and  also 
very  soon  to  the  larynx,  though  I  find  no  report  of  any  case  in. 
which  laryngeal  disea&o  has  extended  to  the  fauces. 
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The  0001*80  of  the  disease  is  rapid;  this  is  especially  the  ease 
if  the  pharyngeal  ulceration  is  primary;  in  these  cases  death  en- 
sues from  exhaastion  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  If  the  phar- 
yngeal disease  is  secondary  to  pulmonary  tubercnlosis  the  fatal 
termination  may  be  postponed  from  foar  to  six  months. 

The  diagnosis  is  quite  simple  to  one  familiar  with  the  laryn- 
goscopic  appearance  in  laryngeal  phthisis,  yet  so  accurate  an 
observer  as  FrsDnkel  made  the  mistake  of  placing  several  of  his 
patients,  suffering  from  this  disease,  under  anti-syphilitic  treat- 
ment, not  only  failing  to  benefit  them  thereby,  but  doing  them 
absolute  injury.  The  only  other  disease  with  which  it  may  be 
confounded  is  scrofulous  ulceration,  but  grouping  the  prominent 
symptoms  of  the  three  forms  of  ulceration  together,  we  will  find 
the  differences  well  marked,  as  follows : 


BYPHIi:.mC  ULCKRATIOK. 

Deeply  excavated. 
Bright  red,  angry  looking 

Areola. 
Sharp  cat  edges. 

Bright    yeUow,    pnmlent 

discharge . 
Free  and  copious  disch'ge 
Rapidly  debtmctive. 
Extends  deeply . 
Ko  general  dyscrasia. 

No  fever. 


PHTHISICAL. 

No  apparent  excavation . 
No  areola. 

No  well  defined  or  sharp 
cut  edges. 

Grayish,  thick,  pemi- 
opaque  mucus  disch'g. 

Small  in  amount. 

Erodes  slowly. 

Extends  laterally. 

Marked  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. 

High  fever. 


STRUMOUS. 

Moderately  excavated. 
Moderately  discolored  are- 
ola. 
Slightly  everted  edges. 

Muco-purulent  discharge. 

Small  in  amount. 
Erodes  slowly. 
Extends  laterally. 
General  debility. 

No  fever. 


We  come  now  to  the  question,  what  is  the  disease  and  how 
far  is  tubercle  concerned  in  its  production  ?  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  pathology  or  quote  authorities. 
In  a  paper  on  laryngeal  phthisis,  read  before  the  County  Medi- 
cal Society  in  this  city,  in  March  last,  I  took  the  ground  that 
laryngeal  phthisis  is  not  caused  primarily  by  a  deposit  of  tuber- 
cle, but  that  we  have,  under  the  influence  of  a  marked  dyscrasia^ 
an  attack  of  acute  follicular  inflammation,  failing  to  resolve,  and 
that  the  contents  of  the  inflamed  follicles  degenerate,  break 
down  and  develop  an  ulcerative  process,  and  that  the  few  so- 
called  tubercles  that  are  found  about  the  base  of  the  ulceration 
are  a  secondary  deposit.  This  conclusion  was  based  mainly  on 
clinical  observation,  and  was  held  to  more  fully  harmonize  with 
the  development  and  course  of  the  disease  than  any  other  expla- 
nation. 

Now,  applying  this  explanation  to  the  ease  reported  above  l 
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This  young  lady,  while  apparently  in  good  health,  caaght  cold, 
■and  it  manifefited  itself  in  an  attack  of  acute  follicular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate ;  under  simple 
remedies  the  disease  was  subsiding,  when  there  was  suddenly 
manifested  in  her  general  system  that  profound  general  dyscra- 
sia  which  had  carried  off  her  mother  and  two  sisters  and  which 
was  a  perpetual  menace  to  her  during  her  whole  life,  viz.,  the 
tubercular  diathesis.  Under  its  influence  the  inflamed  follicles 
which  were  undergoing  resolution,  now  took  on  ulcerative  ao- 
tion  and  the  typical  waste  set  in  which  characterizes  the  disease. 
There  was  now  manifest  a  very  grave  general  condition,  and  yet 
no  local  manifestation  of  it  save  an  ulcerative  process  of  moder- 
■ate  extent  in  the  fauces.  The  general  fever  and  accompanying 
•symptoms  were  something  more  than  a  symptom  of  the  local  dis- 
ease. It  was  a  systemic  condition  which  arrested  the  process  of 
resolution  which  was  going  on,  destroyed  the  vis  mendieatrix 
naturcBy  and  so  far  dominated  the  reparative  processes  going  on 
418  to  utterly  change  their  character  and  substitute  in  their  place 
a  destructive  process. 

The  local  disease  and  the  blood  condition  progressing,  the 
patient  finally  succumbs  and  dies  of  exhaustion  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis ;  and  probably  had  an  autopsy  been  made,  we  should 
have  found,  as  were  found  in  most  of  the  cases  reported  of  phthis- 
ical ulceration  of  the  pharynx,  miliary  tuberdps  in  the  lungs, 
Jiver,  spleen,  intestines,  but  in  the  pharynx,  ulcerative  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  and  a  few  scattered  gray  nodules  about  the  base  of 
the  diseased  surface. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Beverley  Eobinson  —  The  case  just  reported  by  Dr.  Boa- 
'worth  interests  mo  particularly.  I  cannot  say  I  am  of  opinion 
that  miliary  tubercles  would  probably  have  been  found  in  the 
larynx  of  Dr.  Bos  worth's  patient.  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve several  cases  of  generalized  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
within  the  past  few  years.  Of  these  cases,  three  or  four  were 
carefully  examined  as  to  their  inti*a^laryngeal  condition  prior  to 
4eath.  The  gross  appearances  of  the  vocal  organs,  both  during 
life  and  at  the  autopsy,  were  those  of  typical  ulcerative  phthisical 
laryngitis.  Three  of  these  larynges  were  presented  by  me  to  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and  referred  by 
Tthem  to  the  Microscopical  Committee  for  examination.    The  re- 
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port  of  this  committee  was  to  the  effect  that  in  no  instance  was- 
miliaiy  tubercle  foand  in  these  organs.  And  this  fact  was  the 
more  remarkable  because  miliary  tubercles  were  found  in  larg& 
numbers,  generally  disseminated  throughout  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera,  at  the  same  time.  I  have  specimens  in  my 
possession,  taken  from  a  patient  who  died  in  my  service  at  Char- 
ity Hospital  only  a  short  time  since  of  generalized  miliary  tu- 
berculosis. The  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  intestines,  etc.,. 
all  contained  miliary  tubercules  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers.. 
The  larynx  is  deeply  ulcei-ated,  and  shows  a  considerable  amount 
of  OBdejpatous  swelling  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  ary-epi- 
glottic  folds.  Stil],  I  do  not  believe,  after  close  ocular  inspection,, 
that  any  miliary  tubercles  will  be  found  by  further  research.  I 
shall,  however,  endeavor  to  have  it  referred  to  the  Microscopical 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  reported  upon  fully  and  definitely.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  that  individually  I  have  come  to  regard  the 
presence  of  miliary^  tubercle  in  the  larynx  as  very  improbable. 
I  do  not  affirm  positively  that  it  never  exists  there,  but  I  believe- 
I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  the  larynx  is  a  most  infrequent 
location  for  its  deposit.  As  will  be  clearly  evident  to  all  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  there  is  involved  in  this  question  one  of 
great  practical  importance,  viz.,  whether  so-called  laryngeal 
phthisis  is  curable  or  not.  I,  for  one — ^and  in  that  I  agree  with 
I>r.  Bosworth — hold  that  it  is.  Can  it  be  done  by  mere  topical 
applications,  without  operative  interference?  Of  this  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  am  willing  to  become  convinced. 

Dr.  B.  Cutter,  of  Boston — What  is  scrofula  ?  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  it  as  a  state  caused  by  tuberculosis  or  syph- 
ilis or  possibly  cancer;  thus  when  we  speak  of  a  scrofulous 
taint,  we  mean,  generally,  both  syphilis  and  tubercle. 

Now  in  the  differential  diagnosis  so  ably  drawn  by  Dr.  Bos- 
'worth,  I  did  not  note  a  diagnostic  sign  between  syphilis  and  tu- 
berculosis that  I  have  used  for  ten  years,  and  with  gratifying 
results,  practically.  It  consists  in  the  morphology  of  the  blood. 
Both  states  present  enlarged  white  corpuscles,  mycelial  filaments 
and  spores ;  but  in  syphilis  the  mycelial  filaments  and  spores  are 
copper  colored,  and  the  red  corpuscles  well  rounded  out,  num- 
mulated,  and  high  colored  generally.  In  consumption,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  filaments  and  spores  are  not  copper  colored  but 
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white,  the  red  corpuscles  are  aggregated  in  confused  masses  and 
the  h»matic  interspaces  are  filled  with  fihrine  filaments.  I  do 
not  sa}*  that  I  have  made  no  mistakes,  but  I  do  say  that  I  have 
cleared  up  cases  by  this  method  of  differential  diagnosis,  inex- 
plicable by  ordinary  means.  ilLj  f<^Iowing  is  that  of  Dr.  Salis- 
bury,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  views 
have  not  been  largely  received,  still  this  has  not  interfered  with 
my  making  use,  and  very  satisfactory  use,  of  the  plan.  •  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  Association  enjoy  the  same  advantage  that  I. 
have. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Shurly  —  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
Doctor's  paper  just  given,  and,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  liter- 
ature on  the  subject,  I  consider  his  observations  of  particular 
value. 

I  have  had  in  my  practice  two  cases  of  this  sort  which  I  con- 
fess were  very  puzzling  both  as  to  exact  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
In  one  of  them,  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  spots  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pharynx,  I  maintained  for  some  time  the  conviction 
that  syphilis  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  notwithstanding 
no  such  history  could  be  elicited.  Soon,  however,  all  doubt  was 
cleared  away  by  characteristic  phenomena  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis rapidly  supervening.  I  consider  it  noteworthy,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  pharyngeal  implication  was  so  decidedly  mani- 
fested in  advance  of  the  pulmonary  signs. 

The  other  case  pi'esented,  for  a  long  time,  unusual  swelling, 
with  paleness  of  the  pharyngeal  follicles,  in  addition  to  clubbing 
of  the  arytenoid  processes.  But  no  notable  implication  of  either 
the  larynx  or  the  lungs  was  manifested  until  the  glands  of  the 
pharynx  presented  marks  of  advanced  disease. 

As  to  the  question  of  arresting  the  progress  of  disease  by  any 
method  of  local  treatment,  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

Dr.  F.  I.  Knight,  of  Boston,  said  that  he  had  seen  several 
cases  in  which  there  was  deep  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  in  con- 
nection with  pulmonary  disease,  but  had  seen  only  one  in  which 
the  disease  seemed  primary  in  the  fauces,  though  he  had  met  with 
several  in  which  the  larynx  seemed  to  be  primarily  affected.  The 
case  referred  to  was  that  of  a  gentlemen  who  complained  at  first 
only  of  dysphagia.  On  examination  of  the  fauces,  the  arches  of 
the  palate,  especially  on  the  left  side,  were  seen  to  be  studded 
with  small  granulations,  which  subsequently  ulcerated  and  be- 
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came  moro  or  less  confluent.  Later  physical  signs  of  pulmonary 
disease  were  detected  al  the  apex  of  the  left  lung.  The  case  ter- 
minated fatally  in  a  few  months.  Dr.  Knight  said  that  according 
to  his  experience  one  rarely  meets  with  such  an  appearance  in 
the  pharynx  or  larynx  as  would  lead  one  to  suspect  a  deposit  of 
miliary  tubercle,  though  from  some  of  the  text  books  one  might 
infer  that  such  a  condition  was  not  uncommon. 


TRI-STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Laceration  of  the  Cervix  Uteri — The  History  and  Diag- 
nosis. By  B.  C.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  Former  House  Surgeon, 
to  the  Woman's  Hospital  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  value  of  the  operation  for  closure  of  the  lacerated  cer- 
vix will  be  generally  admitted,  but  widely  differing  opinions 
exist;  first,  respecting  the  frequency  of  the  lesion;  second,  re- 
specting its  extent  when  it  does  occur,  and  third,  respecting  its 
relations  to  the  various  erosions  and  so-called  ulcerations  of  the 
cervix,  of  which  it  is  held  that  this  lesion  is  an  important  cause. 
January,  1879,  in  a  paper*  before  the  Chicago  Gynfficological 
Society  on  this  subject,  I  considered  the  history,  diagnosis  and 
treatment;  but  notwithstanding  this  and  other  contributions  to 
the  same  subject,  some  of  them   by  eminent  gyneecologists,   I 
am  convinced  that  the  history  and  diagnosis  are  even  now  not 
well  appreciated  by  many.     1  shall,  therefore,  make  use  of  the 
parts  of  the  paper  just  mentioned,  and  of  some  additional  notes 
made  since  its  publication,  together  with  two  drawings,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  more  clearly. 

Clinical  History — During  labor  there  must  be  some  point  in 
the  cervix  above  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  uterus  contract  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  child,  and  below  which  they  dilate  for 
its  exit.  ''After  delivery  examination  shows,  at  a  point  above 
the  normal  site  of  the  external  os,  about  on  a  level^with  or  a 
little  below  the  plane   of  utcra-vaginal  junction^  the  familiar, 

*  Published  in  the  Chicajjro  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner^  March,  1879. 
The  quotations  Vhich  follow  may  be  accredited  to  this  paper. 
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hard,  unyielding  ring  vaguely  called  the  os."     This  cannot  be^ 
the  internal  os,  since  its  location  is  at  or  below  the  vaginal  junc- 
tion, while  the  internal  os  is  considerably  above.     "Neither  can 
it  be  the  external  os,  since  its  location  is  too  high  ;  it  must,  there- 
fore,  be   between   the  two,  at  the  very  point  just  mentioned^ 
above  which  contraction,  and  below  which  dilatation  occur  in 
labor.    It  is,  therefore,  a  temporary  intracervical  os,  below  which 
we   must  look  for  all  that  part  of  the  cervix   which  during 
labor  was  compelled  to  undergo  excessive  dilatation,  and  expect 
there  to  find  laceration,  if  it  be  present.     Now  without  great 
care  this  portion  of  the  cervix,  which  had  been  so  stretched  that 
it  cannot  immediately  recover  its  contractile  power,  will  be  en- 
tirely overlooked,  but  it  is  always  to  be  felt  projecting  into  the 
vagina,  to  the  touch  not  unlike  a  section  of  large  intestine,  and 
as  destitute   of  contractile  power  as  the  sphincter  ani   muscle 
after  extreme  forcible  dilatation  by  the  method  of  Van  Buren. 
It  is  usually  one  or  two  inches  in  depth,  and  so  deceptive  to  the 
touch  that  the  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  remove  it  by  the- 
finger  for  a  clot  of  blood.    Afler  normal  labor  this  slowly  re- 
covers its  contractile  power,  and  in  a  few  days  resumes  its  normal 
shape,  and  the  external  os  is  thereby  restored."    But  if  lacera- 
tion occur  nature  has  all  the  conditions  for  concealing  the  evi- 
dence of  the  lesion  so  artfully  that  to  ocular  examination  the- 
only  signs  which  remain  to  mark  its  presence  are  not  uncom- 
monly congestion,  enlargement,  and  the  so-called  ulcer  or  ero- 
sion of  the  cervix.    The  lacerated  "  diverging  flaps,'' as  Emmet 
says,  "  are  at  once  forced  in  the  directions  offering  least  resist- 
ance, the  posterior  catching  on  the  recto-vaginal  wall  and  crowd- 
ing backward  into  the  vaginal  cul-de-sac  and  the  anterior  for- 
ward in  the  axis  of  the  vagina.     The  congested   tissues  about 
the  temporary  os,  which  we  have  called  intracervical,  meeting 
no  resistance,  now  roll  out,  and  this  evereion,  by  obstruction  to- 
the   circulation,  causes  the  tissues  to  become  so   gorged   with 
blood  that  they  no  longer  have  sufficient  space  for  their  accom- 
modation within  the  uterus,  and  the  everaion  continues  until  tis- 
sue enough    for  the  formation  of  a  spurious   cervix  has  been 
rolled  out  in  the  vagina,  and  until  the  temporary   in  tracer vicali 
OS  has  actually  usurped  the  place  of  the  normal  os  externum, 
which  had  been  destroyed." 

The  above  figures  not  only  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
false  cervix  is  formed,  but  they  explain  that  its  immense  size  is. 
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in  a  large  degree  only  apparent.  -Observe  that  the  true  vaginal 
attachment  is  at  X,  Z,  the  true  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix 
therefore  must  be  below  these  points,  but  by  the  reduplication  of 
the  vaginal  tissue  it  appears  to  extend  to  the  apparent  attach- 
ment X^^  V ,  so  that  all  below  X^,  V  appears  as  the  vaginal  por- 
tion of  the  cervix. 


FiouBs  7— Y  and  Y ^  represent  the  margins  of  a  recently  lacerated  cervix. 
Y,  the  posterior  lip,  is  crowding  backwaixls  into  the  posterior  cul-de-sac ; 
Y,  the  anterior  lip,  forward  in  the  axis  of  the  vagina.  1  represents  the 
site  of  the  temporary  intracervical  os  at  the  bottom  or  angle  of  the 
laceration. 

This  reduplication  of  the  vaginal  tissues  from  X,  Z  to  X^,  V 
(Fig.  8)  also  accounts  for  the  difTerence  of  opinion  so  common  at 
the  present  day  respecting  the  extent  of  these  lacerations.  I  fre- 
quently meet  with  cases  which  have  been  diagnosed  as  very 
slight  lacerations  not  involving  the  utero-vaginal  attachment^ 
but  upon  examination  find  that  they  extend  sometimes  an  inch  or 
more  past  this  attachment  into  the  vaginal  tissues  on  each  side. 
This  very  common  deception  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
reduplicated  vaginal  tissues  may,  as  indicated  in  figure  2,  extend 
fiurther  than  the  laceration,  so  that  however  great  the  lacer- 
ation may  be  it  does  not  extend  past  the  apparent  vagina) 
attachment.     This  deception  may  be  exposed   by  placing  the 
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patient  in  the  knee-chest  position,  when  the  uterus  will  be  car- 
ried by  its  own  weight  toward  the  diaphragm  and  the  reduplica- 
ted vagina  will  unfold,  and  the  laceration  which  appeared  not  to 
involve  the  vagina  will  be  seen  often  to  extend  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  vagina  on  both  sides. 


Figure  8. — This  figui-e  represents  the  false  cervix  composed  of  re- 
flected vaginal  tissue  and  outrolled  or  everted  intrauterine  tissue;  this 
outroUing  has  taken  place  as  represented  by  the  curved  lines  forming  the 
angles  1. 2, 3, 4  and  5.  These  lines  indicate  the  gradual  process  of  eversion. 
The  inti-acervical  os,  point  1,  has  been  rolled  out  to  point  6,  where  it 
appears  to  be  the  external  os ,  the  vaginal  attachment,  points  X  and  Z, 
now  appear  by  a  reduplication  to  be  at  points  X^  and  Z^  so  that  the 
cervix  appears  longer  and  larger  than  it  actually  is. 

Immediately  after  the  operation  for  closure  of  the  lacerated 
oervix  it  is  noticeable  that  the  immense  false  cervix  has  been  so 
much  reduced  that  its  size  is  often  smaller  than  normal.  Dr. 
Emmet,  in  his  recent  book,  *' The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Oynsecology,"  declares  that  he  has  been  unable  to  account  in 
full  for  this  decrease.  He  explains  it  in  part  by  the  rolling  in 
of  the  everted  tissue,  by  the  relief  from  congestion  due  to 
hemorrhage,  by  the  restoration  of  the  normal  circulation  due 
to  the  readjustment  of  the  flaps,  by  the  loss  of  tissue  in  denuding 
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and  by  the  rupture  and  emptying  of  the  cysts  of  the  macons 
follicles  so  often  present  There  is,  however,  an  additional  and 
more  important  reason  for  this  decrease,  which  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  may  complete  the  explanation.  It  is  that  the 
redaplication  of  the  vagina  is  entirely  disposed  of  by  the  operr 
ation,  so  that  the  true  vaginal  attachment  is  made  to  appear 
in  its  tme  relation,  and  so  that  the  apparent  attachment,  which 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  formation  of  the  false  cervix,  is 
destroyed.  A  thorough  understanding  of  this  reduplication  lam 
satisfied  wotfld  clear  up  much  of  the  dispute  respecting  the 
frequency  and  extent  of  this  lesion. 

The  delicate  intracervical  membrane  accustomed  to  the  mild 
alkaline  secretion  of  the  uterus  is  now  in  contact  with  the  irritat- 
ing acid  secretion  of  the  vagina;  the  uterus,  heavy  from  conges- 
tion, now  falls  to  a  lower  plane  in  the  pelvis,  and  is  exposed  to 
friction  and  to  other  mechanical  injury;  the  formation  of  the  so- 
called  ulcer  or  erosion  of  the  cervix  is  therefore  inevitable,  yet 
the  cervix  presents  no  evidence  of  laceration  except  the  conges- 
tion, the  enlargement  and  the  so-called  ulcer,  because  the  diverg- 
ing flaps  are  so  modified  that  all  indication  of  their  previous 
contact  has  been  obliterated. 

Diagnosis — This  lesion  was  formerly  known  by  its  effects, 
and  accordingly  various  names  were  applied  to  designate  their 
extent  and  character:  "erosion,"  "granular  erosion,"  "papillary 
erosion,"  "  ulcer,"  "  follicular  ulcer,"  "  cockscomb  granulations." 

"  There  is  a  form  of  erosion  solely  dependent  upon  an  irritat; 
ittg  discharge  from  the  endometrium  or  vagina,  apt  to  occur  in 
feeble  and  badly  nourished  subjects,  and  not  very  uncommon  in 
virgins  :  a  condition  analogous  to  the  familiar  erosion  and  excoria- 
tion produced  by  prolonged  nasal  discharges  on  the  upper  lips  of 
children.  Such  an  erosion  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  of 
laceration  by  the  absence  of  eversion,  absence  of  marked  cer- 
vical enlargement,  by  the  presence  of  a  normally  shaped  os  ex- 
ternum, and  by  physical  examination  soon  to  be  described.  It 
may  be  cured  by  removing  the  cause.  It  is  generally  associated 
with  laceration,  and  when  associated  its  treatment  should  be 
insisted  upon  as  preparatory  to  the  operation." 

But  when  the  erosion  or  so-called  ulcer  appears  on  the  en- 
larged and  everted  cervix,  it  is  always  dependent  upon  lacemtion. 
The  word  fissare  ordinarily  employed  to  designate  laceration  is 
misleading^  and  its  introduction  in  this  relation  was,  therefore, 
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unfortuDate,  since  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  fissare  which  we 
should  natarally  expect  to  find  on  the  lacerated  cervix  has  been 
obliterated  by  the  everted  intrauterine  tissue,  which  we  *have 
said  forms  a  great  part  of  the  false  cervix.  If,  therefore,  we  re- 
gard fissure  as  essential  to  the  diagnosis  we  shall  generally  fail  to 
detect  the  worst  cases.  Something  more  than  digital  and  ocular- 
examination,  therefore,  are  required  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  this  everted  fiilse  cervix.  The  most  reliable  means  of  diagno* 
sis  are  the  two  uterine  tenacula  and  the  Sims  speculum. 

The  tenacula  are  absolutely  essential,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  their  importance  is  not  appreciated  by  many  who,, 
neglecting  their  une,  not  only  fail  in  diagnosis,  but  question  the 
accuracy  of  others  who  succeed.  With  these  instruments,  Emmet 
first  untied  the  knot  and  revolutionised  almost  the  entire  path- 
ology and  treatment  of  cervical  disease.  The  late  Dr.  Peaslee,  in 
his  remarks  on  this  subject  before  the  N.  Y.  Co.  Med.  Soc,  referr* 
ing  to  the  large  nlimber  of  cases  of  so-called  ulceration,  says  *  that 
they  were  not  recognized,  for  none  of  us  knew  anything  about 
them  till  Dr.  Emmet  told  us.  It  was  he  who,  in  a  happy  mi^ment,. 
brought  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  together  with  tenacula,. 
and  instantly  demonstrated  that  what  we  all  supposed  an  ulcera- 
tion was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  laceration.'  " 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  history  of  Dr.  Emmet's' 
first  case,  November,  1862.  A  typical  case  of  so-called  **  ulcera- 
tion." '^The  uterus  was  some  four  inches  iix  depth,  and  an 
erosion  extended  about  two  inches  in  diameter  over  an  enor- 
mous cervix.  With  great  care  this  erosion  had  been  healed  sev- 
eral times,  by  maintaining  the  recumbent  position  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  but  a  relapse  to  the  former  condition  recurred  in 
each  instance  shortly  after  beginning  to  exercise  by  walking.  I 
had  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  offer  her  any  permanent 
relief,  and  attributed  my  want  of  success  to  the  condition  of  her 
general  health.  While  making  a  digital  examination  one  day,  I 
was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  greater  width  of  the  cervix  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  body  beyond,  a  condition  I  had  for 
the  first  time  appreciated.  I  placed  her  on  her  left  side,  and 
with  Sims'  speculum  brought  the  cervix  in  view.  I  drew  the 
posterior  lips  forward  toward  me  with  a  tenaculum,  but  with  no 
special  purpose,  when  I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  it  had 
decreased  to  nearly  half  its  previous  size.  On  lifting  up  the 
anterior  lip  with  a  tenaculum,  in  the  other  hand,  so  as  to  bring; 
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the  two  portions  in  approximation,  the  outline  of  a  cervix  pre- 
sented, of  nearly  a  normal  size.  The  difficulty  was  at  once  ap- 
parent, for  the  parts  had  rolled  back  within  the  nterino  canal, 
and  a  deep  lateral  fissure  became  evident,  which  extended  on 
each  side  entirely  through  the  cervix  and  beyond  the  vaginal 
junction.  On  separating  the  flaps  and  forcing  them  back  to  their 
former  position,  I  saw  the  tissues  gradually  roll  out,  and  the 
cervix  again  present  its  previous  appearance.  There  could  then 
be-detected  no  appearance  af  laceration,  and  with  the  reduplica- 
tion of  vaginal  tissue  over  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  as  I  have 
already  described,  the  cervix  presented  a  normal  length  above 
its  apparent  junction  with  the  vagina.  The  remedy  at  once 
suggested  itself;  the  operation  was  performed  with  the  aid  of  my 
assistant.'' 

The  Sims -speculum  is  also  very  important,  as  the  ordinary 
Vivalve  puts  the  everted  tissues  on  the  stretch  and  prevents  the 
approximation .  by  the  tenacula,  and  the  ordinary  cylindrical 
speculum  does  not  afford  sufficient  room. 

But  the  conveniences  for  using  the  tenacula  and  the  Sims 
speculum  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  every  hurried  practitioner, 
and  the  desirability,  therefore,  of  a  more  ready  means  of  diagnosis 
is  manifest.  Fortunately  we  have  the  means,  and  they  have 
already  been  indicated.  Simply  translate  the  words  ulcera- 
tion or  erosion  with  enlarged  and  everted  cervix  (mark  you  the 
erdargment  and  eversion  must  be  present)  into  laceration  of  the 
cervix,  and  the  diagnosis  will  be  correct  in  every  case.  In  this 
&lse  cei*vix  we  bave  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  many  cases 
of  subinvolution.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  rapid  and  entire 
relief  from  the  evils  attendant  upon  subinvolution  to  follow  the 
operation  for  the  closure  of  the  cervix.  As  already  explained, 
this  enlargement  and  eversion  of  the  cervix  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  hypertrophy,  but  since  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  uterine  tenacula  that  this  everted  tissue  may  be 
rolled  back  within  the  uterus  whence  it  came,  and  that  the  cervix 
may  thus  be  made  to  assume  its  normal  size,  hypertrophy  of  the 
oervix  is  rarely  encountered.  The  word  as  applied  to  the  cervix 
has  almost  disappeared  from  my  case  books. 

Although  the  province  of  this  paper  is  more  specially  the  his- 
tory and  diagnosis,  I  shall,  in  closing,  allude  briefly  to  Emmet's 
operation  versus  the  old  methods  of  treating  so-called  ulceration 
with   enlargement    The  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  former 
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methods  of  long  continued  topical  applications  to  the  uterus  are 
proverbial.  Patients  have  been  passed  on  from  one  doctor  to 
another  only  to  undergo  the  same  routine  exposure  and  applica- 
tion once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  improving,  but  often  re- 
lapsing again  into  the  same  old  condition  of  chronic  '^  ulcera- 
tion." The  moral  influence  on  the  patient  of  all  the  exposure 
which  long  continued  local  treatment  necessitates,  cannot  be 
other  than  pernicious,  if  indeed  this  moral  influence  be  not  pro- 
ductive of  more  evil  than  the  disease  itself.  Fortunately  we 
have  a  mild,  '*'  prompt  and  efficient  substitute  for  much  of  this 
local  treatment  in  the  operation  for  closure  of  the  lacerated 
cervix,  to  which  the  name  Trachelorrhaphy  has  been  given.  Its 
indication  is  the  presence  of  that  which  in  former  times  would 
have  been  diagnosed  ulceration  of  the  womb,  with  enlargement 
of  the  cervix ;  in  other  words,  the  presence  of  the  false  cervix 
The  operation  is  of  course  liable  to  abuse.  It  may  be  performed 
contrary  to  the  indications,  but  very  soon  it  will  take  its  place 
among  the  most  satisfactory  of  modern  surgical  procedures.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  if  this  operation  were  followed  by  none  of 
the  good  results  so  confidently  claimed  it  would  bo  a  justifiable 
procedure,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  those  tissues  which  have  been 
the  object  of  so  much  violent  and  fruitless  treatment  to  be 
removed  from  the  field  of  the  speculum  and  from  the  approach 
of  the  porte  caustique. 

*At  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Emmett  and  others  almost  invariably  use 
ether  in  this  operation,  but  is  generally  unnecessary.  Of  the  fifteen  ope- 
rations in  my  own  practice  since  July,  1879,  ansesthesia  has  been  dispensed 
with  in  twelve,  and  the  patients  did  not  complain  of  the  pain  f^om  the 
operation  as  much  as  of  the  cramped  position  and  the  pressure  of  the 
speccdum. 
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Dr.  C.  H.  HuoHSS — Tou  will  recollect,  Mr.  Ghaipman,  the 
other  nighty  when  the  discnaeiofi  on  neuralgia  was  up,  1  was  chal- 
lenged to  produce  authorities,  and  I  promised  to  produce  them 
for  the  statement  I  made  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  central 
lesions  in  neuralgia.  I  have  in  my  hand  Bosenthal  on  Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System,  and  a  translation  of  Yclpeau's  Introduc- 
tory Lecture  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  "In  dealing," 
says  Bosenthal,  "  with  neuralgia,  the  physician  should,  ahove  all, 
determine  both  with  regard  to  prognosis  and  treatment,  whether 
it  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  local  irritation  or  the  peripheral 
indication  of  central  morbid  process.''  I  need  not  quote  him 
ftirther.  Let  me  read  briefly  what  Velpeau  says:  "We  have 
sought  especially  to  show  that  in  a  number  of  eases  neuralgia  is 
of  central  origin,  and  even  in  the  cases  where  the  cause  of  neu- 
ralgia is  evidently  peripheral,  there  is,  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
time ;  participation  of  the  nerve  centers.  This  participation  ex- 
plains the  extension  of  neuralgia  frhm  the  primarily  affected 
nerve  blanch  to  the  branches  of  the  same  trunk,  and  what  is 
more  frequent,  to  another  nerve  trunk.  Secondly,  the  persist- 
ence or  relapse  of  neuralgia  in  certain  cases  of  section  of  the 
nerves  along  the  tract,  which  appeared  to  be  a  locality  of  the 
pain.  Apropos  of  these  questions,  we  should  discuss  new  theo- 
ries based  upon  more  or  less  precise  knowledge  of  the  periph- 
eral branches;  theories  put  forward  to  explain  the  persistence  of 
neuralgia,  after  division  of  nerves,  and  their  extension  to  other 
branches.  In  the  presence  of  these  two  theories — one  explaining 
all  by  central  nerves  of  communication,  and  the  other  by  the 
peripheral — we  take  sides  with  the  former,  not  entirely  disputing 
a  certain  part  played  by  peripheral  anastomosis.  Nerve  actions 
we  have  seen  cause  lesions,  not  only  in  the  peripheral,  but  even 
in  the  central  nerve  ends.  Experiments  made  by  various  writers 
liave  demonstrated  that  irritative  nerve  lesions  cause  sometimes 
myelitis,  with  paralysis.  Nerve-stretching  in  a  rabbit,  a  cat,  and 
even  simple  division  or  cauterization  have  given  rise  to  more  or 
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less  extensive  myelitis.  I  have  recalled  to  yoa  the  importance 
of  these  facts  in  explanation  of  so-called  reflex  paralysis  and  re- 
flex atrophies,  etc."  He  gives  an  example  in  one  of  his  patients 
who  had  been  struck  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  leg  by  a  piece 
of  shell,  who  had  not  improved  in  two  years;  atrophy  set  in  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  finally  involving  the  whole  limb.  Concerning 
this,  he  says :  ''What  has  taken  place  ?  There  has  been  a  change 
in  one  of  the  nerves,  including. the  wound;  secondly,  a  change 
in  the  medulla  spinalis ;  and  finally,  muscular  atrophy."  Hewgoes 
on  to  say :  ''  The  mechanism  of  reflex  atrophy  is  very  well  illus- 
trated in  Guinea  pigs,  between  the  sciatic  nerves;  they  have  been 
divided  only  through  the  largest  part  of  that  nerve.  In  these 
cases  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  which  had  not  been  touched  during 
the  operation,  after  a  certain  time  atrophies,  and  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  it  atrophy  also."  The  phenomena  of  traumatic  tetanus 
•s  next  instanced,  which  we  alluded  to  the  other  night,  likewise 
reflex  epilepsia,  convulsions,  contractions,  and  reflex  hysteria,  as 
explainable  from  this  secondary  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Not  only  Yelpeau,  but  all  authorities,  coincide  with  him,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  anyone  gainsay  the  possible  persistence  of 
central  lesion  from  peripheral  irritation.  What  I  have  read 
serves  to  fully  confirm  the  statement  made  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, that  nerve-stretching  sh6uld  be  undertaken  with  great  cau- 
tion. 

Dr.  Greoort — I  want  to  read  a  letter  from  a  distinguished 
gentleman  of  Dr.  Hughes'  specialty.  I  wish  to  read  it  so  that 
young  anatomists  may  look  the  subject  up  and  inform,  me  how 
the  particular  thing  which  was  claimed  to  have  been  attained 
in  the  particular  case  referred  to  in  the  letter  was  reached.  Dr. 
Prewitt  perhaps  knows  that  some  years  ago  he  was  consulted 
by  a  prominent  young  gentleman  of  this  city  for  a  neuralgic  af- 
fection. It  proved  to  be  so  annoying  the  patient  went  to  one 
doctor  after  another. 

He  was  my  patient  for  a  time.  This  young  man,  after  try- 
ing a  number  of  physicians,  went  East  to  consult  some  one  there. 
Before  starting,  I  advised  division  of  the  nerve  that  was  impli- 
cated. He  returned,  claiming  that  the  nerves  had  been  divided 
by  a  distinguished  gentleman.  He  would  tell  me  that  the  out- 
ting  was  done,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  the  nerve  was 
divided.    The  disease  returned,  and  I  requested  him  to  write  to 
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the  physician,  and  find  what  it  was  that  relieved  him.    In  reply 
to  a  letter,  he  received  the  following  answer: 

'^The  nerves  I  cut  in  your  case  were  the  cataneous  branch 
•of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal,  and  the  first  and  second,  third 
And  fourth  lambai*.  I  think  it  would  serve  you  to  have  the  oper- 
ation repeated. '^  Yours  sincerely, 

William  A.  Hammokd.     . 

I  must  say  I  am  still  puzzled  about  what  was  done,  as  I  was 
before  the  letter  was  given-  me. 

Om  th«  B«laiioBs  of  tlie  Plaeenta  io  Postpariam  HeiiiorrhAffe«  bjr 

Walter  Coles,  X.  D. 

Mr.  Fbxsidsnt  : — ^In  postpartum  hemorrhage  the  general  ad- 
vice of  obstetrical  authorities  is  embraced  in  two  injunctions; 
secure  uterine  contraction,  and,  if  the  placenta  is  still  retained, 
see^that  it  is  promptly  delivered.  Now,  since  it  is  a  universally 
adinitted  fiict  that  a  tonically  contracted  uterus  cannot  bleed,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  former  of  these  aphorisms  is  a  sine  qua 
non.  But  the  second,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  placenta, 
admits  of  qualifications  which  we  would  do  well  to  study. 

First,  let  us  inquire  in  what  way  the  presence  of  the  placenta 
within  the  uterus  contributes  to  the  hemorrhage  or  to  its  contin- 
uance. It  is  claimed  that  a  retained  placenta  may  produce  hem- 
orrhage for  two  reasons,  (1)  because  it  offers  a  mechanical 
obstacle  to  perfect  uterine  contraction ;  (2)  because,  if  partially 
adherent,  it  directly  promotes  the  bleeding.  (When  there  is  no 
•detachment  of  the  placenta  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  hemor- 
rhage.) It  will  be  readily  seen  that  two  physical  elements  must 
necessarily  enter  into  all  cases  of  postpartum  hemorrhage. 
There  must  be  imperfect  uterine  contraction  and  partial  or  com- 
plete placental  separation.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
profuseness  of  the  hemorrhage  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  uterine 
inertia,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  adherence  of 
the  placenta.  That  is  to  say,  the  flow  of  blood  will  be  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  laxity  of  uterine  fibre,  and  to  the  extent 
4tnd  number  of  ruptured  vessels  in  the  utero-placental  site.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  in  ordinary  labor  the  presence  of 
the  placenta  in  utero  can  only  promote  hemorrhage  in.  so  far  as  it 
offers  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  uterine  contraction,  whilst  it  really 
lessens  it  to  the  extent  of  its  adherent  surface.  Although  we  are 
Aware.  that  this  latter  proposition  is  in  direct  conflict  with  high 
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authority,  we  think  it  tenable  on  physiological  and  clinical 
grounds,  and  hence  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  only 
prossible  good  which  can  accrue  from  a  speedy  deliver}^  x>f  the 
after-birth  in  postpartum  hemorrhage  is  the  mere  mechanical  one 
of  clearing  the  cavity  of  the  womb  of  so  much  foreign  material 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  we  would 
sweep  out  so  much  clotted  blood,  simply  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  in 
order  to  dear  the  way  for  local  st^'ptics  within  the  uterine  cavity. 

I  desire  to  provoke  a  discussion  of  this  question,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  for 
the  reason  also  that  most  of  our  text  books  offer  very  loose  and 
empirical  advice  on  the  subject,  which  is  well  calculated  to  mis- 
lead students  and  practitioners  who  are  taught  to  regard  the 
presence  of  the  placenta  in  the  uterus  as  a  thing  necessarily  hurt- 
ful, and  to  be  gotten  away  at  all  hazards  and  as  speedily  as  pos* 
sible.  Entirely  too  much  stress  being  laid  upon  the  retention  of 
the  afterbirth  and  too  little  upon  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
placenta  has,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten^  nothing  whatever  to  da 
with  the  bleeding,  which  is  rather  due  to  absence  of  uterine  con- 
traction, to  inertia.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  labors  the  retention  of  the 
placenta,  whether  partially  or  wholly  detached,  does  not  produce 
hemorrhage.  Common  experience  teaches  us  this,  and  so  long 
as  we  are  convinced  that  the  uterus  is  firmly  contracted  upon  the 
placental  mass,  we  all  are  accustomed  to  feel  satisfied  and  await 
with  composure  and  confidence  the  advent  of  secondary  pains,, 
and  when  finally,  after  a  rest  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the 
placenta  is  thrown  off,  its  expulsion  is  accompanied  by  no  abnor* 
mal  flow  of  blood.  Yet  it  must  be  evident  to  any  mind  that  if 
the  placenta  were  the  offending  cause  in  these  cases,  every  mother 
would  bleed  nearly  to  death  before  this  body  could  be  gotten  rid 
of  iu  the  course  of  nature. 

We  repeat  that  most  of  our  obstetrical  works  are  not  sofii* 
ciently  discriminating  and  explicit  on  this  point;  they  do  not  ex* 
plain  with  clearness  the  mechanism  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  part 
which  the  retained  placenta  plays  in  promoting  it,  but  leave  the 
student  to  infer  that  its  retention  is  really  the  foundation  of  all 
the  trouble.  The  practice  in  these  cases  partakes  too  much  of  a 
blind,  routine  procedure.  For  instance,  Leishman,  in  his  chapter 
on  ''Hemorrhage  After  Delivery,"  reminds  the  student  in  the  fint 
paragraph  that  ''Retention  of  the  placenta  and  consequent  hemor- 
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rhage  may  be  the  result  of  mismanagement/'  Undoubtedly  this 
is  tme  in  some  instances,  but  upon  reading  a  general  statement 
like  this  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  the  inexperienced 
practitioner,  who .  naturally  looks  to  his  books  for  advice,  will 
rea&on  thus:  if  the  hemorrhage  is  a  ^^ consequence  "  of  retention 
of  the  afterbirth,  and  such  retention  the  result  of  a  palpable 
**  mismanagement,"  then,  of  course,  the  proper  coiirse  is  to  empty 
the  uterus  as  the  first  step  towards  eradicating  the  mischief.  And 
he  will  probably  proceed  to  do  this  even  in  the  absence  of  uterine 
contraction,  a  measure,  which  in  the  latter  case,  while  accom- 
plishing no  possible  good,  would  probably  make  matters  worse. 
Still,  in  every  event,  whether  there  be  inertia  or  not^  the  student 
has  the  same  dogmatical  advice  to  guide  him,  for,  says  this  author, 
on  the  next  page,  ^  In  all  these  cases  the  treatment  is  the  same, 
mod  consists  in  the  speedy  removal  of  the  placental  mass,"  (p. 
S91).  Br.  PlayfaiT,  whose  work  is  the  best  recently  published, 
lays  the  usual  stress  upon  the  importance  of  emptying  the  uterus. 
He  says:  ''When  the  placenta  is  retained  it  is  the  more  essen- 
tial, as  the  hemorrhage  cannot  possibly  bo  checked  as  long  as  the 
uterus  is  distended  by  it.''  Now,  we  ask,  is  this' proposition  of 
Dr.  Playfair's  true  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  mere  bulk  of  an  ordi- 
nary placenta  (not  abnormally  adherent)  can  sufficiently  distend 
the  uterus  to  provoke  serious  hemorrhage  ?  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  soon  convince  anyone  to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  the  author  has  elsewhere  in  his  work,  clearly  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative.  Wo  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  uterus  contracts  properly  there  is,  in  com- 
mon labor,  no  hemorrhage  during  the  interval  between  the 
birth  of  the  child  and  the  natural  extrusion  of  the  placenta,  a 
period  covering  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  hence 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  so  long  as  the  womb  performa 
its  part  faithfully,  the  mere  mechanical  presence  of  the  placenta 
is  incapable  of  harm.  So  true  is  this,  that  Dr.  PlayflEiir,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  ''Management  of  Natural  Labor,"  takes  particu- 
lar care  to  warn  his  readers  against  ^^ undue  haste"  in  removing 
the  afterbirth,  a  practice  which  he  very  properly  believes  "  tends 
to  increase  the  risk  of  postpartum  hemorrhage  (p.  279).  He 
moreover  adopts  the  rule  laid  down  by  McGlintock,  that  fiftecD 
or  twenty  minutes  should  elapse  before  making  any  attempt  to 
deliver  the  afterbirth. 

Before  discussing  this  question  further  it  would  be  well  to 
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revert  briefly  to  the  mechanism  of  postpartum  hemorrhage. 
What  are  the  causes  of  hemorrhage  and  .whence  comes  the.  blood  1 
I  answer  that  in  flooding  from  the  utero-placental  site,  the  causes 
4ire  various  but  the  source  of  the  blood  is  always  the  same.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  dangerous  and  even  fatal  hemor^ 
rhage  may  occur  postpartum,  which  is  quite  independent  of  the 
placenta,  as  in  intra-uterine  fibroids,  laceration  of  the  cervix, 
Tagina,  etc.,  but  such  being  excluded  from  present  consideration, 
leaves  us  to  deal  with  but  three  classes  of  cases.  The  first  of 
these, and  by  far  the  most  common,.is  uterine  inertia;  the  second 
is  abnormally  adherent  placenta,  in  which  case  the  placenta, 
through  structural  changes  in  the  decidua  serotina,  beeomes  so 
firmly  fastened  to  the  uterine  wall  as  to  interfere  with  proper  con- 
iraction  of  the  organ.  Here  we  may  have  a  normal  disposition 
-onithe  part  of  the  uterus  to  contract,  but  with  an  inability  to  do  so, 
in  consequence  of  the  firm  placental  engraftment,  the  result  being 
irregular  and  imperfect  contraction.  It  is  to  this  class  of  cases 
that  what  is  known  as  hour-glass  contractioa  usually  belongs. 
There  is  also  a  third  class  of  cases,  due  either  to  disease  of  the 
the  uterine  fibres,  to  old  uterine  adhesions  from  previous  inflam-. 
mation,  or  to  deranged  innervation  in  which  there  is  likewise 
'defective  contraction.  The  source  of  the  blood  in  all  three  of 
i^he  classes  of  cases  under  consideration  is,  not  from  the  sepa- 
rated surface  of  the  placenta,  but  from  the  torn  ends  of  uterine 
vessels,  the  arteries  and  veins,  both  of  which,  but  chiefly  the 
latter,  contribute  to  swell  the  torrent.  The  well  known  views 
-of  Hamilton  and  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  upon  the  mechanism  of 
hemorrhage  in  partially  detached  placenta  have  created  an  im- 
pression upon  the  professional  mind  in  keeping  with  the  great 
weight  of  their  authority,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  writings, 
move  particularly  of  the  latter,  have  contributed  largely  to  er- 
roneous views  of  practice.  It  was  contended  by  Dr.  Simpson 
that  in  uterine  flooding  the  hemorrhage  was  exclusively  venous, 
jand  that  the  blood  escaped,  not  from  the  denuded  uterine  wall, 
but  from  the  venous  radicles  of  the  detached  portion  of  placenta. 
Of  course,  if  the  view  of  Simpson  be  accepted^  which  is  unfortu- 
nately vaguely  done  by  many,  there  could  possibly  be  no  better 
alternative  than*  to  put  in  practice  his  operation,  and  at  once 
separate  the  entire  placenta  and  thus  cut  off  the  flow.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  Simpson  carried  his  theory  too  far, 
And  that  the  theory  itself  T^as  based  upon  a  misinterpretation  of 
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facts.  Snch  is  now  the  almost  unanimous  conclusion  of  all  mod- 
em obstetrical  authorities  who  have  given  the  subject  special! 
attention. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  ad- 
vocating anything  like  a  revolution  in  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, but  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  certain  practical 
considerations  based  upon  strictly  physiological  data,  and  which 
I  think  are  calculated  to  promote  more  rational  views  of  prao> 
tice ;  for  the  fact  is  that  no  physician  or  surgeon  can  success- 
fully cope  with  any  grave  emergency,  unless  he  has  clearly  fixed,, 
in  his  own  mind  at  least,  substantial  reasons  for  whatever  he 
may  feel  called  upon  to  do.  Empiricism  often  succeeds,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  always  sooner  or  later,  it  leads  to 
disaster. 

In  oi^er  to  state  more  clearly  the  relationship  of  the  pla- 
centa to  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  postpartum  hemorrhage,. 
I  would  present  and  defend  the  following  propositions : 

1st.  The  placenta  can  only  participate  in  causing  postpartum 
hemorrhage  when  it  is  either  of  abnormal  size,  or  abnormally 
adherent — thus  offering  a  physical  bar  to  uterine  contraction. 

2d.  Simple  retention  of  the  placenta  when  detached,  or  par- 
tially adherent  by  normal  attachment,  does  not  of  itself  contril> 
ute  to  the  production  of  hemorrhage. 

The  first  thing  for  the  practitioner  to  do  in  a  case  of  post^ 
partum  hemorrhage,  is  to  examine  the  uterus  externally  and  afr- 
certain  its  condition  as  regards  shape,  size  and  rigidity.  These 
interrogations  can  all  be  readily  answered  by  an  experienced 
band,  placed  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  patient.  If  the  uterus 
appear  firm,  but  oblong  and  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  he 
is  justified  in  concluding  that  there  is  something  within  it 
that  offers  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  perfect  contraction  and 
he  knows  from  the  feel  that  this  obstruction  must  be  either 
in  the  nature  of  a  tumor,  or  an  abnormally  adherent  pla* 
centa.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  uterus  is  willing  to  per- 
form its  part,  he  gently  passes  a  hand  within  its  cavity,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  hindrance,  and  if  he  finds  the 
placenta  partially  adherent  he  endeavors  to  detach  it.  This  i» 
sometimes  a  difficult  matter,  and  may  fail  of  perfect  accomplish- 
ment^ even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skillful.  But  the  complete- 
ness of  contraction  and  the  stoppage  of  bleeding  will  in  this  case 
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be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  placenta  detached,  for  when 
this  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  done,  the  uterine  fibres  are  left 
free  to  contract,  and  the  uterus  will  generally  close  down  upon 
the  placenta  and  hand  and  extrude  both  into  the  vagina.  Again, 
the  attendant  may  £nd  *on  external  manipulation  that  the  uter- 
ine body  is  much  larger  and  not  so  firm  as  it  should  be ;  it  is 
also  rounded  and  more  uniform  in  its  outline  than  in  the  case 
previously  described.  Here  we  have  a  mixed  case,  where  there 
is  partial  inertia  together  with  distension  from  constantly  inoreas- 
ing  blood-dots.  The  distension  in  this  case  directly  contrib- 
utes to  the  bleeding,  and  should  be  relieved  by  passing  in  the 
hand  and  turning  out  the  coagula.  This  should  however  be 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  usual  remedies  for  inertia.  It 
is  not  necessary,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  worry  over  the  placental 
(unless  abnormally  adherent)  until  the  uterine  atony  is  over- 
come, in  which  event  the  uterus  will  take  care  of  itself,  whether 
the  afterbirth  is  within  it  or  not. 

To  my  mind,  abnormal  adhesion,  or  abnormal  size  of  the  pla- 
centa, constitutes  the  only  valid  reason  for  its  manual  detach- 
ment and  delivery  as  a  curative  means  in  postpartum  hemor- 
rhage, inasmuch  as  these  cover  the  only  conditions  in  which 
the  placenta  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  bleeding.  When, 
however,  in  much  the  largest  class  of  cases,  the  flooding  is  due 
to  uterine  inertiUf  the  relation  of  the  placenta  to  the  flooding 
is  entirely  different.  Here  the  fault  lies  exclusively  with  the 
uterus,  or  rather  with  the  nerves  supplying  the  uterus;  here 
there  is  no  such  imperative  demand  for  active  interference  with 
the  placenta,  since  it  is  simply  a  passive  element  in  the  case.  The 
inertia  is  the  thing  to  be  gotten  rid  of  and  not  the  placenta,  as  is 
often  taught  and  practiced.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  ergot> 
friction  over  the  abdomen,  ice,  inside  and  outside  of  the  uterus, 
and  other  active  measures  should  bo  resorted  to,  but  forcible  re- 
moval of  the  afterbirth  is  not  one  of  these,  unless,  as  we  have 
said,  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  clear  the  uterus  out,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  per  sulphate  of  iron,  vinegar  or  some  other 
styptic  directly  to  the  bleeding  vessels.  But  these  remedies  are 
not  usually  resorted  ,to  until  many  other  readier  methods  have 
failed. 

I  have  already  said  that  if  the  placenta  is  detached,  or  not 
preternaturally  adherent,  it  can  of  itself  offer  no  obstacle  to 
a  perfectly  safe  degree  of  contraction.     If  any  evidence  were 
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needed  upon  this  point  beyond  our  daily  experience  in  nataral 
labor,  the  testimony  of  Raysch,  Wm.  Hunter  and  many  others 
of  their  school,  who  adopted  the  practice  of  leaving  the  placenta 
in  ntero  for  hours  and  days,  till  nature  herself  threw  it  off,,  with- 
out hemorrhage — would  seem  to  definitely  settle  this  point. 
Again,  if  the  placenta  be  of  normal  adhesion,  the  less  the  area 
[  of  surface  detached  the  better,  so  long  as  atony  continues,  be- 

cause the  bleeding  surface  is  at  a  minimum.  Here  the  attach- 
ment of  the  placenta,  so  far  from  being  an  evil  requiring  to  be 
broken  up,  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  is  due  to  the  inertia — 
to  the  fact  that  the  uterus  has  not  contracted  sufficiently  to  slide 
it  off.  Forcible  detachment  with  the  hand  under  these  circum- 
stances is  certainly  very  questionable  practice,  and  should  not  be 
resorted  to  without  duo  consideration. 

Tet  there  are  few  of  our  text  books  that  contain  any  clear  in- 
struction on  this  point.  The  late  Prof.  Bedford,  however,  has 
with  his  usual  vigorous  style,  presented  this  matter  in  its  true 
light.  In  his  lecture  on  the  management  of '^  external  hemor- 
rhage," he  says,  ''  Flooding  may  occur  when  the  placenta  is  com- 
pletely or  pai*tially  detached  and  yet  within  the  uterine  cavity, 
or  it  may  occur  afler  this  mass  has  passed  from  the  organ.  It  is 
a  very  singular  fact  that  many  practitiopers  imagine  the  sine  qua 
non  of  success  in  the  management  of  hemorrhage  to  be  the  re- 
moval of  the  placenta,  and  hence  in  these  case^,  the  very  first 
thing  attempted  is  to  extract  this  J)ody,  under  the  impression 
that  with  its  delivery  the  flooding  will  cease.  There  never  was 
a  more  perfect  delusion.  Why,  gentlemen,,  the  afterbirth  in 
strict  truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hemorrhage;  it  is  not  a 
bleeding  surface,  and  whether  it  be  within  or  outside  the  uterus 
is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference,  so  far  as  the  great  object  is  con- 
cerned— the  inducing  of  uterine  contraction.  The.  practice  is 
founded  upon  vague  and  indefinite  notions  with  regard,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  true  cause,  and  secondly  to  the  true  source  of 
the  hemorrhage." 

It  only  requires  a  little  reflection^  1  think,  to  convince  us 
that  this  position  of  Dr.  Bedford  is  unimpeachable,  and  that  the 
successful  treatment  of  post  partum  hemorrhage  must  depend 
upon  rational  therapeutics,  addressed  to  the  cause,  Iri  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  and  vigilant  physician  it  can  scarcely  ever  occur  that 
anything  like  a  fatal  hemorrhage  could  depend  upon  any  other 
cause  than  inertia  uteri.    Other  causes  may  induce  severe  bleed- 
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iDg,  but  rapidly  fatal  hemorrhages  are  almost  always  the  result  of 
uterine  atony.  This  is  the  class  of  cases  which  demand  prompt 
action,  clear  judgment  and  discrimination,  and  these  teach  us- 
that  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  induction  of  uterine 
contraction,  rather  than  in  exciting  our  already  nervous  patient 
in  unnecessary  haste  to  detach  and  deliver  the  innocent  placenta. 

I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misjudgment  and  false  reasoning  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  placenta  in  such  cases.  Because  the  hemorrhage 
frequently  ceases  on  the  forcible  delivery  of  the  afterbirth,  such 
removal  is  credited  with  the  result,  but,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  post  hoCy  ergo  propter  hoc  argument  in  this  case  does  not  bear 
critical  analysis;  for  when  this  happens,  the  stoppage  of  the 
hemorrhage  is  simply  an  incident  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the 
uterine  walls  during  the  act  of  detachment  and  delivery  of  the 
placenta.  But  since  the  presence  of  the  placenta  did  not  cause 
the  inertia  in  the  first  place  (exactly  the  reverse  being  the  case^ 
its  detachment  (when  normally  adherent)  and  delivery  cannot 
possibly,  within  themselves,  cure  it.  The  same  amount  of 
intrauterine  stimulation  would  produce  the  same  result  inde- 
pendently of  the  placental  delivery.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  inertia  be  profound,  and  is  dependent,  as  is'  often  the  case, 
on  extreme  nervous  exhaustion,  the  n^anual  detachment  of  the 
placental  mass  will  possibly  fail  to  awaken  contraction ;  in  which 
event  the  hemorrhage  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
cumber  of  additional  uterine  sinuses  thus  laid  open. 

The  fact  is  that  the  more  we  study  the  p^hological  physi- 
ology of  these  cases,  the  more  apparent  does  it  seem  that  the- 
real  cause  of  the  inertia  lies  hidden  back  in  the  deeper  recesses 
of  the  nervous  system;  causes  that  we  have  not  yet  fully  fath- 
omed, but  which  are  doubtless  intimately  connected  with  the- 
secret  springs  of  the  female  economy.  These  must  needs  be* 
tou';hed  before  we  reach  the  true  physiological  remedy,  either  in. 
the  way  of  prophylaxis  or  treatment. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  W.  Johnston — Said  he  could  not  accede  to  the  second 
proposition,  that  the  placenta  partially  detached  was  not  actively 
concerned  in  hemorrhage.  The  placenta  was  partially  connected 
with  the  uterus,  and  the  circulation  was  going  on;  it  must  pro- 
duce hemorrhage.  In  that  condition,  the  accoucheur  should  use 
all  means  possible  to  bring  about  uterine  contraction.  He  might 
introduce  his  hand,  and  stop  the  flowing  at  once.  He  could  not 
be  justified  in  that  coui*se  of  action  unless  he  was  satisfied  it 
would  produce  uterine  contraction.  The  next  best  course  was 
to  stimulate  the  nerves  running  through  the  uterus ;  ergot  was 
useful ;  cold  applications  would  bring  about  contraction. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Engleman— I  am  glad  to  hear  that  paper.  I  think 
as  a  rule,  postpartum  hemorrhage  and  retention  of  placenta 
are  consequences  of  uterine  inertia.  It  is  true  most  text  books 
say,  "Remove  the  placenta,''  and  some  writers  not  in  the  text 
text  books  insist  upon  the  instantaeous  removal  of  the  placenta 
in  postpartum  hemorrhage,  provided  the  hemorrhage  occurs 
before  the  removal  of  the  placenta.  It  is  generally  true  that 
afler  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  But 
why  ?  Either  the  placenta  is  removed  by  contractions  of  the 
womb,  excited  externally,  or  the  hand  is  introduced  into  the 
womb,  and  it  excites  uterine  contraction.  If  we  apply  pressure 
externally,  we  may  excite  contraction,  we  may  introduce  one 
hand,  and  with  it  compi'ess  the  uterine  fundus.  That  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  stimulating  contraction.  Our  object  is  to  stimu- 
late uterine  contraction  and  the  placenta  is  removed.  I  suppose 
there  are  cases  where  the  retention  of  the  placenta  will  cause 
hemorrhage,  possibly  where  there  is  adherent  placenta,  and  yet 
if  the  uterus  contracts  well,  there  will  be  no  serious  hemorrhage* 

Dr.  W.  L.  Barret — These  are  innovations  of  Dr.  Coles;  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  placenta  in  the  uterus  with  impunity  for  an 
indefinite  time,  or  the  idea  of  not  removing  the  placenta,  for  the 
prevention  of  hemorrhage,  or  the  checking  of  hemorrhage.  I 
-wish  there  was  more  time  to  discuss  the  subject.  I  think  it  de- 
serves to  be  fully  discussed.  If  the  uterine  contraction  is  at  all 
firm,  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  ligated  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 
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Anything  that  prevents  conti'action  of  the  uterus,  will  increase 
the  chances  of  hemorrhage,  and  so  long  as  the  placenta  or  any 
mass  remains  there,  preventing  contraction,  the  danger  of  hem- 
orrhage will  he  increased.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a 
tumor  or  something  adherent  to  the  organ ;  it  increases  the  dan- 
ger of  hemorrhage.  I  do  not  pretend  to  dispute  that  there  are 
a  great  manj'-  cases  in  which  the  placenta  is  probably  partly  sep- 
arated from  the  uterus,  and  yet  there  is  no  excessive  hemorrhage. 
The  placenta  is  almost  alwaj^s  in  part  separated,  as  in  the  last 
contractions,  that  expel  the  child. 

Dr.  Atwood  —  I  am  satisfied  that  in  all  cases  of  postpartum 
hemorrhage  there  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  uterus  to  con- 
tract. During  the  discussion  I  have  recalled  cerUiin  cases  that 
fully  convince  me  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Barret's  position. 
You  must  have  firm  contraction  to  close  the  mouths  of  the  blood 
vessels.  I  remember  one  case  in  which  after  delivery,  following 
the  doctrine  I  had  then  read,  to  immediately  remove  the  pla- 
centa, I  carried  mj^  hand  uj),  found  the  placenta  within  the  os, 
put  my  fingers  around  it  and  removed  it,  supposing  I  had  re- 
moved the  entire  placenta.  I  did  not,  as  I  think  every  obstetri- 
cian should,  examine  to  see  if  any  portion  was  left.  My  patient 
was  attacked  with  an  alarming  hemorrhage.  1  immediately 
made  firm  compression  on  the  uterus  and  applied  cold  water.  I 
gave  her  brandy  and  water,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  occurred 
to  me  I  might  have  left  a  portion  of  the  placenta  in  the  uterus, 
introduced  my  hand,  removed  the  remainder  of  the  placenta, 
only  about  two  inches,  and  the  trouble  ceased  immediately.  My 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.  I  wish  to  cite  another  case  which 
has  often  caused  me  thought  and  trouble.  1  was  engaged  to  de- 
liver a  certain  woman,  and  being  out  of  town,  a  neighboring 
midwife  was  called  in.  I  visited  the  house  and  asked  if  the  after- 
birth had  been  removed ;  was  told  it  had  been.  I  gave  the  usual 
directions  for  management  and  left.  I  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  case  for  seventeen  days,  and  was  then  sent  for.  I  found  her 
flooding  violently.  I  gave  her  ergot  and  stimulants,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Then  I  introduced  my  hand  and  found  a  tumor  near 
the  fundus.  With  some  difficulty  I  detached  a  large  saucer 
full  of  what  appeared  to  be  placenta.  The  hemorrhage  imme- 
diately ceased ;  there  was  no  further  trouble.  These  are  proofs 
positive  to  me  that  the  uterus  could  not  contract  as  long  as  there 
was  a  portion  of  the  afterbirth  unremoved. 
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Db.  Coles — I  am  sorry  that  I  have  road  this  paper  so  near 
the  hour  of  adjournment.  [He  read  extracts  from  his  manuscript 
and  asserted  that  he  did  not  advocate  the  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa for  an  indefinite  time,  he  said  it  need  not  be  delivered  as 
a  necessarily  curative  method  in  flooding.] 

The  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  postponed. 


Saturday,  February  7,  1880. 

Diabetes, 

Dr.  T.  F.  Prewitt  —  I  have  a  case  I  have  thought  of  report- 
ing, as  it  may  be  of  some  interest.  The  patient  is  an  old 
gentleman,  76  years  of  age,  who  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years 
has  suffered  from  diabetes,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
being  very  large.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  this  large 
amount  of  sugar  in  his  urine,  his  general  health  kept  pretty  well. 
Some  twenty-three  months  ago  he  was  taken  with  a  neumlgic 
pain  in  his  right  leg,  which  came  on  periodically  with  the  regu- 
larity of  clockwork;  in  the  evening  the  pain  came  on, and  would 
be  very  intense  all  night.  Next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  it 
would  leave  him,  and  he  would  be  free  from  it  during  the  day. 
He  suffered  intensely  from  this.  About  eight  months  ago  it  left 
the  leg  and  appeared  in  the  arm  and  shoulder  of  the  same  side  as 
the  leg  that  had  been  affected;  he  still  had  some  pain  about  the 
foot,  but  not  the  intense  pain  in  the  leg  that  he  had  before. 
Some  four  weeks  ago  I  was  called  to  see  him,  and  found  him 
with  herpes  zoster  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  face,  coming 
to  'bhe  middle  line  with  an  accuracy  as  though  it  had  been 
mapped  out,  and  covering  the  forehead,  cheek,  and  also  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  He  had  a  deal  of  pain  from  it.  I  felt  some 
apprehension  about  his  eye.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the 
eye  has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  disturbance  of  the  nutrition ; 
the  sloughing  of  the  cornea  destroying  the  eye.  I  watched  it 
^with  a  good  deal  of  interest  for  that  reason,  but  I  told  him  it 
would  run  a  course  of  about  two  weeks,  and  then  get  well  of 
itself,  whether  I  did  anything  for  it  or  not.  That  proved  to  be 
tbe*case.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  neuralgia  in  the  supra- 
orbital nerve,  from  which  he  suffers  a  great  deal  now.  There 
are  some  other  features  of  interest.     He  has  always  been  very 
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conBtipated,  perhaps  going  for  a  week  at  a  time  without  any  action 
of  the  bowels.  He  has  had  for  years  a  heavily  coated  tongue  at  all 
times,  never,  however,  a  very  thick  fur.  Notwithstanding  this 
state  of  affairs,  his  general  health  appeared  to  be  good.  He  had 
a  well  developed  physique — rather  fleshyj  still  he  had  this  con- 
stant coated  tongue,  an  obstinate  constipation  and  rather  a  poor 
appetite.  I  have  heard  him  say  he  was  in  the  habit  of  eating 
because  it  was  necessary  he  should  eat,  not  because  he  had  a 
desire  for  food.  I  think  there  is  some  connection  between 
ihe  heavily  coated  tongue  and  constipation,  and  the  diabetic 
condition.  We  know  that  the  exact  origin  of  diabetes  is  not  yet 
settled,  but  there  is  some  mal-assimilation  beyond  it  all.  The 
case  is  an  interesting  one  from  all  the  facts  connected  with  it, 
especially  on  account  of  the  amount  of  endurance  of  the  old 
gentleman.  He  is  gradually  wearing  out.  I  think  he  will  never 
be  able  to  get  out  of  bed  again.  For  the  neui*algia  in  the  leg  he 
has  tried  a  great  many  remedies.  I  have  prescribed  thirty,  forty 
or  fifty  grains  of  quinine.  Sometimes  when  he  took  fifty  grains 
during  the  day  he  had  no  neuralgia  that  night.  I  have  never  got 
him  to  take  quinine  in  the  heroic  doses  I  would  like  him  to  take 
it.  He  has  a  great  aversion  to  it,  and  complains  that  it  affects  his 
hearing.  If  the  pain  was  in  both  limbs  I  should  have  suspected  a 
special  origin,  but  it  was  unilateral  and  periodic,  coming  on  in  the 
evening  at  about  seven  o'clock  with  perfect  regularity,  and 
lasting  till  seven  in  the  morning.  He  would  hi  comfortable  in 
the  day;  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  morphine  to  relieve 
relieve  him. 

Dr.  Wesseler  asked  if  there  was  any  emaciation. 

Dr.  Prbwitt  —  More  or  less.  I  cannot  say  there  has  been 
much  till  the  last  few  months.  He  imagines  he  is  now  free 
from  diabetes.  Formerly  he  had  his  pants  stiffened  up  with 
sugar.  I  tested  the  urine,  and  there  is  sugar  in  it,  but  far  less 
than  two  years  ago. 

I  look  upon  the  neuralgia  as  the  result  of  a  debilitated  con- 
dition of  the  system.  The  difficulty  in  controlling  it  is  that 
his  constitutional  vigor  is  already  undermined.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  kind  of  treatment  would  have  cured  him  for  the 
very  fact  that  the  constitution  is  already  undermined,  and  Jthe 
vigor  of  his  system  broken  down,  and  probably  no  chance  hvk  to 
alleviate  it.    He  has  been  rather  an  abstemious  liver. 
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Dr.  Hurt  —  Has  he  the  usual  thirst  of  diabetic  patients? 

Dr.  Prbwitt  —  He  has  not  now,  and  while  he  suffered  most 
from  diabetes  be  was  not  under  my  care. 

Dr.  Hurt — There  are  two  facts  that  are  quite  singular  in  this 
ease,  namely,  the  appetite  has  been  poor,  and  at  present,  so  far 
as  the  doctor  is  able  to  state,  the  thirst  has  not  been  very  urgent. 
I  believe  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  diabetes  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  disposition  to  gourmand ize,  and  for  their  thirst 
for  liquid.  In  regard  to  the  pathology  of  diabetes,  it  always 
seemed  to  me  it  was  perhaps  the  most  obscure  of  any  disease  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  remote 
inception  of  the  vital  activities,  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
what  particular  system  or  organ,  or  what  part  of  the  organism 
is  originally  at  fault.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
neurosis  rather  than  due  to  mal-assimilation.  It  is  true  that  mal- 
assimilation  is  present  and  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  owing  in  great  measure  to 
perverted  innervation. 

Dr.  Wesseler — I  have  seen  and  treated  four  cases  of  diabetes ; 
two  of  them  terminated  fatallv.  Of  the  four  there  was  not  a 
single  case  that  had  the  coated  tongue  that  Dr.  Prewitt  men- 
tioned, and  I  think  that  the  coated  tongue  would  only  be  present 
in  old  men,  for  in  the  case  of  young  men  they  are  generally 
greedy  eaters  and  drinkers,  and  wear  out  before  they  are  old. 
I  think,  when  a  man  is  seventy-five,  he  may  pass  a  good  deal  of 
sugar,  and  not  wear  out  so  soon  as  a  young  man.  In  the  four 
cases  I  saw,  there  was  intense  redness  of  the  tongue,  great  thirst 
and  considerable  hunger  ;  they  could  not  be  satiated  with  any- 
thing. The  two  last  cases  passed  from  under  my  observation ; 
I  presume  one  of  them  has  terminated  fatally  by  this  time.  Of 
all  the  remedies  I  used  to  relieve  the  sufferer  of  thirst,  the  best 
was  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  opium,  giving  ten  to  fifteen  grains 
of  bi-earbonate  of  soda  and  one  of  opium,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cure  for  diabetes.  I  treated 
one  patient^  who  seemed  to  get  well,  gained  thirty  pounds  of 
fiesh,and  made  arrangements  to  go  to  Europe,  but  suddenly  died 
before  leaving. 

Bemoval  of  ibe  Placenta. 

Da.  Coles — I  trust  the  society  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  the 
aubject  under  discussion  at  the  time  we  adjourned  last  Saturday 
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night.  I  read  a  paper  at  a  late  hour^  and  some  points  made  in 
my  paper  I  think,  perhaps,  were  not  clearly  understood  by  some 
gentlemen.  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  any  member  of  the 
society  should  think  I  advocate  absolute  non-interference  with 
the  placenta  in  all  cases  of  postpartum  hemorrhage ;  such  was 
not  the  position  I  took  at  all.  The  object  of  my  paper  was  to 
point  out  the  loose  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  most  of 
our  text  books  deal  with  the  subject  of  postpartum  hemor- 
rhage, especially  as  regards  its  relation  to  the  placenta.  My 
object  was  to  point  out  the  true  causes  of  postpartum  flooding, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  these  cases  the  placenta  is  not  an  active  agent  in 
its  production,  and  hence,  that  it  is  important  before  proceeding 
to  deliver  the  afterbirth  to  determine  whether  the  fault  lies 
with  it,  or  whether  it  is  not  due  to  uterine  inertia.  In  which 
case,  I  contended,  that  harm  rather  than  good  might  result  from 
premature  detachment  and  delivery  of  the  placenta  from  a 
flabby,  uncontracting  uterus. 

The  Use  of  Pessaries. 

Dr.  Wm.  Johnston  drew- a  diagram  on  the  blackboard  illus- 
trating the  relative  positions  of  the  uterus,  rectum  and  bladder. 
He  said  the  subject  upon  which  he  desired  to  speak  was  an  old 
one,  on  which  he  differed  from  many  higher  authorities.  He 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  pessary  did  harm  rather  than 
good;  and  called  attention  to  the  compai*ative  distances  between 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  sacrum,  in  front  of  which  was  the 
rectum,  arguing  that  if  the  pessary  was  used  as  a  fulcrum,  it 
could  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  physics,  do  the  good  that 
was  claimed  for  it.  In  his  opinion  the  only  pessary  that  could 
do  good  was  the  stem  instrument  of  Simpson,  introduced  through  f 

the  cervix  into  the  body  of  the  womb;  that  would  hold  the 
womb  in  position.  No  ring  pessary  could  avail  anything ;  he 
had  abandomed  them  entirely.  When  there  was  relaxation  of 
the  vaginal  walls,  he  used  carbolic  acid  and  sulphate  of  zinc^ 
which  tended  to  contract  its  tissues,  and  thereby  give  some  sup- 
port to  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

President  Maughs  said  that  Dr.  Johnston  had  opened  an 
interesting  subject,  upon  which  he  was  not  quite  alone  in  his 
views,  since  some  respectable  authorities  held  similar  tenets. 


J 


I 
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Be.  Johnston  said  that  he  did  not  claim  that  the  diagran 
^a«  scientifically  drawn.       ' 

X>B.  G.  Hurt — I  was  ^oing  to  tate  exception  to  the  diagran 

T/x^ri   the  ground  that  it  is  erroneous,  and  does  not  represent  th 

^ot^rr^sil  position  of  the  parts,  which  seem  to  be  out  of  the  tru 

''*^-        Instead  of  the  uterus  being  a  little  posterior  to  the  verti 

^^        1  i  ne  as  represented  in  that  diagram,  it  is  just  the  reverse 

_    ^  ^^     "%vhile  it  is  true  sometimes  the  application  of  the  pessary 

'^^**^*m8es  the   risk   of  flexion    or  misplacement  of   the   uterus 

pro<:^  ^^».cing  that  which  it  is  used  to  remedy,  yet  I  am  not  disposer 

to  K*^3j  ^ct  that  instrument  entirely.     Under  all  forms   and  unde 


*  *   <^*i  ^"camstances,  I  have  used  the  pessary  very  moderately  ii 

^^      l"^  X'ofessional  career,  and  I  have  to  say  that  in  some  cases 

wa^.     *^^-"^ti8fied  it  was  not  useful,  but  I  have  introduced  it. in  othe 


^^^^^*       in  which  the  patient  seemed  to  express  satisfaction. 
trcE^^^^^  a  lady  some  few  years  ago,  who  was  subject  to  ven 
P^,^*"^  ^^^^Jil  and  excruciating  paroxysms    of   dysmenorrhoea,   and 


^^   *^^        other  remedies  used  in  that  case,  I  applied  a  pessary.     A 

*-*-^    the  examination  revealed,  the  trouble  arose  from  a  retro 

flex:  «sh. 

^^^^^  and  tortuous  cervix.     This  lady  entirely  recovered,  an( 

^  i  Tice  borne  children. 


thai 
foiift 


S.  Fairbrother — Do  1  understand  Dr.  Johnston    to  sa^ 
i  "Ci  is  the  stem  pressary  which  is  the  greatest  humbug  eve 
ci  on  mankind  ? 


o.  ~*~-^  :^t.  Johnston — No,  sir ;  the  only  one  that  can  do  any  good  i 
J  X^^on's  stem  pessary,  and  it  should  be  watched  withagoo< 
'■""  f  care.     All  the  others  I  condemn. 

.  Fairbrother — Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same  line  c 
ent  that  was  followed  in  a  paper  which  was  read  her 
11.  In  this  paper,  and  I  believe  in  some  of  the  remark 
followed  it,  pessaries  were  denounced  as  a  dangerous  in: 
n  upon  credulous  women,  and  as  mere  toys  to  tickle  th 

was  certainly  with  a  feeling,  something  akin  to  pain,  tha 
xied  to  this  sort  of  talk,  because  at  that  time  I  had  unde 
re  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  good  effects  folio  win 
^  of  the  pessary.  It  was  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  mad 
"ving  by  washing.  The  uterus  was  prolapsed  so  that  th 
tjected  beyond  the  external  labia.     This  condition  had  bee 
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growing  for  years,  until  at  last  she  was  disabled  from  work,  and 
she  sought  relief.  The  uterus  was  replaced,  a  simple  ring  pes- 
sary being  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  woman  returned 
to  her  work  entirely  free  from  the  pains  and  forebodings  that 
were  rapidly  wearing  out  her  life.  This  is  only  one  case;  you 
have  all  seen  similar  ones.  I  am  speaking  only  of  prociden- 
tia— saying  nothing  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  to  be  obtained 
by  their  skillful  use  in  the  various  flexions  and  versions.  There 
certainly  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  utility  in  such  a  case  as  the 
one  I  have  instanced. 

Db.  Coles — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  pessaries  are 
often  employed  when  they  are  really  of  no  advantage,  and  some- 
times when  they  are  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  patient;  but 
there  are*  many  cases,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Fairbrother,  where  a 
well  fitted  pessary  is  a  sine  qua  non.  I  am  reminded  of  a  case, 
where  during  the  past  week,  I  have  enabled  a  woman  to  resume 
her  daily  duties  whose  life  was  before  that  a  burden  to  her  on 
account  of  prolapsus  with  retroflexion.  In  order  to  derive  satis- 
factory results  from  a  pessary,  it  must  be  judiciously  selected 
and  properly  applied.  The  same  instrument  does  not  suit  every 
case,  nor  does  every  case  of  womb  trouble  demand  a  support  of 
this  kind.  Dr.  Johnston  is  in  error  both  in  his  premises  and  con- 
clusions; his  drawing  incorrectly  represents  the  relations  of 
the  parts,  and  he  is  entirely  at  fault  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  ordinary  pessary  subserves  its  purpose.  With  such  crude 
views  of  their  application,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he  has 
become  discouraged  with  their  use.  The  doctor  represents  the 
ordinary  lever  instrument  of  Smith  and  Hodge  as  resting  upon 
the  pubes  anteriorly  and  passing  upwards  and  backwards  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior extremity  pressing  directly  against  the  rectum.  This  how- 
ever, is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  pessary,  like  the  forceps,  must 
be  adapted  to  the  curves  of  the  vagina  and  pelvis,  as  without 
these,  and  without  perfect  adjustment,  either  instrument  is  capa- 
ble of  harm. 

The  normal  anatomy  of  the  pelvic  organs  must  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  mechanism  of  uterine  displace- 
ments, before  any  attempt  is  made  at  reposition  and  retention 
of  the  womb  by  mechanical  means.  I  prefer  the  pessary  of 
Hodge  or  Smith  to  any  others.     In  both  of  these  insti'uments 
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there  is  a  double  curve,  well  adapted  to  the  natural  curve  of  the 
vaginh.  This  curve  is  essential,  not  only  to  keep  the  instrument 
in  place,  but  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient;  resting  against  the 
pubes  in  front,  it  projects  backwards  and  upwai*ds,  not  directly 
against  the  rectum,  as  Dr.  Johnston  asserts,  but  curves  upward 
until  its  lateral  bai*s  lie  parallel  with  this  organ,  while  the 
superior  crossbar  of  the  pessary  rests  in  and  supports  the  vagi- 
nal fold  reflected  between  the  rectum  and  uterus  posteriorly. 
Thus  adjusted,  and  if  of  proper  length,  the  posterior  pressure 
of  the- instrument,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  point,  is 
shared  partly  by  the  rectum,  but  chiefly  by  the  superior-posterior 
cul-desac  of  the  vagina.  The  instrument,  thus  placed,  has  no 
absolute  fixed  point  of  rest  posteriorly,  but  slides  gently  up  and 
down  with  every  motion  and  respiration  of  the  patient.  Great 
jQdgment«and  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
pessaries;  sometimes  a  number  have  to  be  tried  before  a  proper 
fit  is  secured.  To  act  comfortably  and  physiologically  it  must 
have  the  proper  curve;  if  too  short  it  is  worthless;  if  too  long 
it  is  painful  and  may  become  dangerous. 

My  experience  with  the  stem  pessary  has  not  been  large,  but 
from  what  I  know  of  it,  when  I  have  occasionally  employed  it 
for  amenorrhoea,  I  would  unhesitatingly  condemn  the  instru- 
ment as  impracticable  and  hurtful.  As  to  anteversion  pessaries, 
I  have  never  seen  one  yet  that  would  accomplish  and  secure  the 
desired  end.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  no  pes- 
sary is  intended  to  correct  a  malposition  of  the  uterus  by  its 
own  inherent  power.  Its  province  is  to  assist  in  holding  the 
uterus  in  its  proper  place,  after  the  physician  has  reposited  it. 
This  step  should  always  precede  the  introduction  of  the  pessary, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  done,  a  point  which  is  frequently  over- 
looked both  in  debate  and  in  practice. 

Dr.  T.  p.  Prewitt — I  think  Dr.  Johnston's  condemnation  of 
pessaries  in  general  is  too  sweeping,  and  his  indorsement  of  the 
stem  pessary  too  generous.  I  agree  with  him  in  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  we  find  great  difiiculty  in  supporting  the  uterus  with 
the  pessary  proper.  If  you  take  a  retroflexed  and  retroverted 
uterus,  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  the  pessary  answers  our 
purpose  very  indifferently  in  carrying  it  up  and  forward.  By 
reason  of  this  very  insufiiciency  in  the  leverage  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  it,  the  fundus  under  these  circumstances  is  probably  thick 
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ened.  congested  and  the  pessary  does  not  reach  high  enough  to 
lift  up  the  weight  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  carry  it  forward. 
But  in  a  simply  retroverted  uterus  that  is  disposed  to  tip  back 
when  one  places  it  in  position,  I  think  in  a  majority  of  cases  a 
well  adjusted  pessary  would  retain  it  there.  Where  we  have  a 
retroflcxcd  uterus,  Dr.  Johnston  would  dispense  with  the  pessary, 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  he  would  do.  As  to  the  stem  pes- 
sary, I  think  it  a  dangerous  instrument. 

Dr.  Bond  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  pessaries  served 
a  good  purpose.  He  was  satisfied  that  pessaries  had  their  greatest 
application  in  retroversion  rather  than  in  retroflexion.  The  in- 
strument must  be  adapted  to  the  curvature  of  the  vagina.  It  must 
be  such  that  when  the  force  is  exerted  upward  it  may  be  between 
the  uterus  and  rectum,  neither  too  much  against  the  one  nor  the 
other.  The  instrument  is  kept  in  place  and  assisted  in  its  work 
as  a  supporter  by  the  natural  contractility  of  the  vagina,  which 
is  normally  a  closed  canal,  its  walls  possessing  decided  muscular 
contractility,  and  these  muscular  fibres  so  arranged  that  their 
tendency  is  to  contract  from  belo'v  upwards,  thus  exerting  an 
upward  pressure  upon  the  pessary  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
uterus. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Stevens  condemned  the  use  of  pessaries  when 
they  had '  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  any 
other  malposition  of  the  uterus  than  prolapsus.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  mere  introduction  of  any  of  the  Hodge  modifica- 
tions of  pessary  could  correct  even  temporarily  any  malposition  } 
that  it  might  for  a  short  time  hold  the  uterus  in  a  certain  position^ 
he  could  not  dispute,  but  that  it  corrected  a  malposition  ho  very 
much  doubted.  The  fulcrum  or  lever  rested  on  an  unstable 
foundation  ;  the  rectum  was  full  at  one  time  and  empty  at  another. 
He  conceded  that  in  some  cases  the  ring  pessary  had  affoi-ded 
great  relief,  but  failed  to  recognize  the  utility  of  Hodge's  instru- 
ment. 
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A  System  of  Midwifery.  Including  the  Diseases  of  Preg- 
nancy AND  THE  Puerperal  iSTATE.  By  Wm.  Leishman^ 
M.  D.,  Kegius  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gla8gow,  Eto. 
Third  American  Edition.  Be  vised  by  the  Author.  With 
Additions  by  John  S.  Parry,  M.  D.  [Henry  C.  Lea,  Publisher. 
Philadelphia,  1879.] 

When  the  work  of  Prof.  Leishman  made  its  first  appearance, 
six  years  since,  under  the  able  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  S. 
Parry,  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  well  received  by  the  American 
profession,  and  has  met  with  a  large  sale.  In  a  somewhat 
extended  review,  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  this 
Journal  (1874),  we  gave  this  work  a  full  and  fair  criticism, 
pointing  out  what  we  then  considered  many  of  its  merits  and 
defects — a  good  many  of  the  latter  being  doubtless  incident  to 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  new  volume.  The  second 
edition,  which  came  out  some  years  since,  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  first,  and  the  present  issue,  although  it  has  lost  the 
careful  and  learned  supervision  of  its  lamented  American  editor,, 
is  still  better. 

The  notes  and  additions  of  Dr.  Parry,  so  essential  to  the 
American  student,  are  retained  in  the  present  edition.  The 
author  states  in  his  introduction  that  whilst  he  considers  these 
addenda  for  the  most  part  valuable,  he  does  not  commit  himself 
to  all  of  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  do  himself 
the  justice  to  incorporate  many  of  these  into  the  bod}'  of  his 
book,  for  they  undoubtedly  embody  some  of  the  most  advanced 
and  valuable  facts  in  midwifery.  For  instance,  while  we  can 
readily  understand  why  our  English  cousins,  from  long  experi- 
ence and  habit,  still  adhere  to  the  custom  of  placing  the  parturi- 
ent on  her  left  side  instead  of  on  her  back,  as  we  prefer,  we 
cannot  conceive  how  they  should  not  only  prefer  the  inferior 
forceps,  but  that  their  bigotry  should  lead  them  to  utterly  ignore 
all  instruments  of  American  manufacture.  This  is  a  matter  too 
important  to  be  decided  by  prejudice,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
no  practical  man,  after  trying  the  various  patterns  of  forceps, 
can  fail  to  award  the  palm  to  America  in  this  respect.  We 
have  frequently  delivered  women,  with  ease,  by  means  of 
Hodge's  forceps,  where  repeated  trials  with  English  and  Scotch 
instruments  had  signally  failed. 

Taking  the  author's  work  throughout,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  has  presented  his  readers  with  a  very  thorough  exposi- 
tion of  the  entire  practice  and  science  of  midwifery.  The  chap- 
ters are  all  fully  and  conscientiously  written,  and  set  forth  in  & 
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pleasing  and  easj*  style  most  that  is  worthy  of  note  on  each  sub- 
ject treated  of.     The  scientific   part  of  the  work  is  exception- 
ally excellent.     Many   practical  points,  however,  are  not  han- 
dled in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  students. 
In  this  respect  Leishman's  treatise  is  not  as  well  adapted  for  a 
college  text  book  as  some  others,  and  for  the  reason  that   on 
many  important  questions  there  is  rather  too  much  non-commit- 
talism about  it;  there  is  a  lack  of  that  individualism  in  points  of 
practice  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Meigs,  Dewees,  Denman, 
and  many  older  writers,  the  effect  of  which, is  to  leave  the  inex- 
perienced in  doubt,  afler  all  that  is  said,  as  to  what  is  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  in  any  given  emergency.     The  fact,  however, 
that  the  author  has  compiled  the  leading  theories  on  most  dis- 
puted points,  rendoi*s  his  work  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  practitioners  and  more  advanced  students,  who  are 
presumed  to  be  competent  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  own.    As 
an  illustration   of  this  criticism  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
chapter  on  puerperal  eclampsia.     In  treating  of  the  pathology 
of  this  disease  the  author  gives  a  resumi  of  the  various  and  con- 
flicting views  that  have  been  entertained  by  the  most  eminent 
authorities  (excepting  that  he  touches  lightly  on  the  neuropathic 
theory),  but  he  fails  to  emphasize  his  own  opinions,  either  as 
to  pathology  or  treatment;  certainly  not  sufficiently  so,  to  lead 
the  inexperienced  reader  to  feel  that  he   has  a  sure  footing  to 
stand  upon  in  the  face  of  such  an  appalling  emergency  as  this. 
The  whole  chapter,  while  it  contains  a  great  deal  m  doctrine  and 
advice  to  challenge  our  approval,  is  nevertheless  calculated  to 
bewilder  and  confuse  the  student.     In  the  first  place  the  writer 
starts  out  with  a  definition  of  puerperal  eclampsia,  rather  broad 
for  practical  purposes.     He  says  :  "  Under  the  designation  of 
puerperal  eclampsia  are  included  not  only  such  instances  of  the 
malady  in   question   as   are   manifested  during  the    puerperal 
period,  but  all  cases,  without  exception,  which  are  observed  in 
the  course  of  pregnancy,  during  labor  or  after  delivery."     Ac- 
cording to  this,  if  a  woman  has  a  fit  at  any  time  between  the 
moment  of  her  first  conception  and  her  death,  even  though  this 
should   be    of  old  age,   it  might    be   denominated    puerperal 
eclampsia. 

Under  the  head  of  treatment  HiQ  author  hedges  his  advice  about 
with  so  many  provisos  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  know  what  he 
would  do  in  any  given  case.  He  extols  the  lancet  in  one  sen- 
tence, and  in  the  next  so  strongly  cautions  the  student  against 
its  use  as  to  confuse  and  frighten  him.  On  the  whole  the  reader 
is  lefl  to  infer  that  blood-letting  is  not  held  in  high  esteem.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  the  "  old  method/*  and  compares  it  with  the  treat- 
ment by  anaBsthetics,  quoting  the  thesis  of  M.  Charpentier,  in 
which  the  latter  claims  a  mortality  of  35  per  cent,  in  bloodlet- 
ting, against  only  11  per  cent,  under  anaBSthetics.  Nothing 
however  is  said  about  combining  the  two  methods,  so  essential 
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in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  unless  indeed  sach  a  construction 
can  be  placed  upon  the  following  vague  sentence,  which  is  un- 
fortunately typical  of  too  many  throughout  the  work^  wherein 
the  author  says  (page  665),  "  We  must  carefully  avoid  moreover 
the  danger  of  adopting  any  particular  method  of  treatment  to 
the  exclusion  of  others." 

The  chapters  on  puerperal  fever  are  among  the  best,  and  give 
a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  interesting  disease. 
The  author,  however,  strangely  omits  any  mention  of  the  fever 
thermometer,  so  useful  in  all  the  stages  of  this  disease,  not  only 
as  an  early  aid  to  diagnosis,  but  in  taking  our  bearings  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  case. 

Although  there  are  many  subjects  on  which  the  author  has 
failed  to  make  his  own  views  sufficiently  explicit  to  satisfy  those 
who  read  this  work  expecting  to  find  straightforward  practical 
teaching,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  complete  and  valuable  com- 
pendium of  nearly  all  that  is  new  and  authoritative  in  mid- 
wifery. And,  although  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  not  the 
best  book  for  new  beginners,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  addi- 
tions which  the  obstetrician  could  make  to  his  library.  The 
publisher,  as  is  his  habit,  has  done  his  part  faithfully. 

W.  Coles. 

Thb  Pathologt  and  Treaembnt  op  Venereal  Diseases.  By 
Freeman  J.  Bumsted,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  etc.  Fourth  edition, 
revised,  enlarged,  and  in  great  part  rewritten  by  the  Author 
and  by  Eobert  W.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  M.  B.    [H.  C.  Lea,  1879} 

The  success  achieved  by  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work 
was  well  deserved.  Every  American  practitioner  has  had  cause 
to  thank  the  author  for  correct  information  of  the  nature  and 
tr^tment  of  venereal  maladies.  The  observation,  investigation 
and  treatment  of  syphilis,  have  of  late  years  acquired  new  im- 
petus throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  as  a  result  there 
accumulated  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  which  has  been  epitom- 
ized and  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  Bumsted's  fourth  edition. 
No  man  in  America  was  as  well  fitted  to  perform  this  task  as  the 
author  whose  individual  study  and  research  eminently  qualified 
him  to  weigh  and  sift  the  experience  of  others,  so  as  to  unerr- 
ingly present  the  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  And 
if  anvthing  were  wanting  to  consummate  this  desisrable  result, 
the  difficutly  was  satisfactorily  overcome  by  the  conjoined  assist* 
ance  of  Dr.  Eobert  W.  Taylor,  whose  work  on  bone  syphilid 
iesttod  in  1875,  gave  him  prominence  as  a  syphilographer. 

A  leading  fault  in  many  medical  works  of  the  present  day  is- 
elaborate  theoretical  dissertations  conveyed  verbosely  in  trans- 
cendental style,  bewildering  to  the  average  medical  mind  and 
gailtless  of  practical  and  useful  instructions.  This  objection  doe& 
^ot  apply  to  the  work  under  review.  It  is  a  genuine  clinical 
record  condensed  and  concise,  yet  presented  in  a  delightfully 
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flavoring  style  which  arrests  and  enchants  the  attention,  while 
it  sharply  conveys  the  lesson.  The  idex  is  complete  and  in  a 
moment  one  can  obtain  the  suggestine  idea  or  information  de- 
sired. LkGrand  Atwood. 

Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases.  By  Eobt.  Lievinq, 
A.  M., -M.  D.  Cantab,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  London.  Lecturer  on  Der- 
matology to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School.  [Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  publishers.] 

This  small  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin  admirably  an- 
swers the  purposes  for  which  it  was  written,  vi^ :  to  furnish 
students  and  general  practitioners  with  a  concise  and  correct 
account  of  the  etiology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cutaneous 
diseases.  It  is  a  truthful  and  reliable  reflex  of  modern  dermatol- 
ogy in  a  very  condensed  and  practical  form,  and  the  treatment 
recommendea  for  the  various  forms  of  diseases  is  as  good  as  any 
that  have  as  yet  been  suggested.  The  long  list  of  valuable  and 
well  selected  formulae  at  the  end  of  the  work'  has  been  col- 
lected from  personal  experience  and  the  writings  of  numerous 
distinguished  authors,  and  is  invaluable  to  persons  who  only 
occasionally  have  to  treat  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  the  appropriateness  of  differ- 
ent remedies  and  combinations  of  remedies  as  thoroughly  as 
specialists  and  men  of  more  extensive  experience  do. 

Thos.  Kennaod. 

Diseases  of  Women.  By  Lawson  Tait,  F.  E.  C.  S.  Second 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.  Specially  prepared 
for  "  Wood's  Library."  [Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  1879, 
pp.  192.] 

This  is  one  of  the  "  dollar  series  "  of  publications  for  which 
the  profession  has  to  thank  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Wood  &  Co., 
by  whose  liberality  a  valuable  library  can  soon  be  accumulated 
by  every  member  of  the  profession,  no  matter  how  restricted 
his  resources  are,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  Dr.  Tait's 
work  on  the  diseases  of  women,  has  long  been  known  as  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  this  branch  of  medicine,  and  while  not  as 
full  as  some  others,  it  is  nevertheless  written  in  a  very  concise 
and  clear  style,  in  which  the  author  imparts  his  own  views  and 
ample  experience  with  commendable  perspicuity.  As  he  states 
in  his  preface,  the  book  is  intended  to  impart  practical  informa- 
tion, i'ounded  on  individual  experience.  In  these  days  of  book 
making,  when  so  many  authors  fill  their  pages  with  undigested 
excerpts,  and  manage  to  dodge  the  responsibility  of  recording  pos- 
sitive  views  of  their  own,  a  treatise  like  that  of  Dr^  Tait  should 
be  appreciated.  It  touches,  too,  on  many  subjects  not  usually  in- 
cluded in  works  of  this  character,  rendering  it,  on  the  whole,  an 
exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  on  the  subject 
of  female  diseases.  W.  Coles. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Urinary  and  Eenal  Diseases  includ- 
ing Urinary  Deposits  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Cases  and  En- 
gravings. By  William  Roberts,  !M.  D.  Third  Americitn,  from 
the  Third  Sevised  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  625. 
[Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea,  1879.] 

The  Advantages  and  Accidents  of  Artificial  AnsBsthosia: 
A  manual  of  Anaesthetic  Agents,  and  their  Employment  in  the 
Treatment  of  Disease.  By  Laurence  TurnbuU,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  twenty-seven  Illus- 
trations. 12vo.  pp.  322.  [Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
1879.] 

American  Health  Primers.  Brain  work  and  Overwork.  By 
Dr.  H.  C.  Wood.  [Philadelphia,  Presley  Blakiston,  1012  Walnut 
Street.     1880.] 

On  the  Internal  use  of  Water  for  the  Sick,  and  on  Thirst. 
A  Clinical  Lecture  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  October  25, 
1879.  By  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.  D.  [Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston.     1880.] 

Priority  in  the  Ansesthetic  use  of  the  Bromide  of  Ethyl.  Bv 
R.J.^ Levis,  M.  D.  From  the  "Philadelphia  Medical  Times," 
Feb.  14,  J880. 

Hygiene  and  Education  of  Infants;  or  How  to  Take  Care  of 
Babies.  By  the  Soci^t^  Francase  D'  Hygiene,  Paris,  France. 
Translated  from  the  French.  By  Geo.  E.  Walton,  M.  D.  [Gin- 
cinnati :  Robert  Clark  &  Co.     1880.] 

M.  Paquelin's  Thermo- Cautery,  with  Willson's  Antithermic 
Shield,  in  Epitheloma  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.  By  H.  P.  C.  Willson, 
M.  D.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Malignant  Degenei-ation  of  a  Fibroid  Tumor  of  the  Uterus. 
Large  False  Aneurism  in  the  Substance  of  the  Growth.  Drs. 
Albert  N.  Blodgett  and  Clifton  E.  Wing,  Boston. 

Responsibility  Restricted  by  Insane  Delusion.  By  T.  L. 
Wright,  M.  D.  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  [Reprinted  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Medical  News,  Nov.,  1879.] 

Sanitary  Organizations  of  Nations.  By  Henry  I.  Bowditch, 
M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal]. Cambridge  :  Printed  at  the  Riverside.  Press.     1880.] 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  A.  WisLiZBNus,  M.  D. 

The  following  observations  of  daily  temperature  in  St.  liOuis  are  made  with  a 
MAXIMUM  and  miximu.h  thermometer  (of  Green,  N.  Y.) .  The  daily  minimnm  oociir» 
generally  in  night,  the  maximum  at  p.  m.  The  monthly  mean  of  the  daily  minima 
and  maxima  added  and  dlrlded  by  two,  gives  quite  a  reliable  mean  of  the  monthly 
temperature. 

THERMOMETER,  FAHRENHEIT— FEBRUART,  1880. 


Day  of 

Month. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Day  of 
Month 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1    

..  .    26.0    .... 
....    21.5    .... 
....    25.0    .... 
....    17.5     .... 
....    26.5    .... 
....    25.5     .... 
....    25.5     .... 
....    27.5     .... 
....    26.5     .... 
....     36.5     .... 
....    440     .... 
....    4.S.0     .... 
....    26.0    .... 
....14.5     .... 
....    25.0    .... 
....    85.0     .... 
...    46.0     .... 

....    83.0 
....    2.3.0 
....    28.0 
....    85.6 
....    41.0 
....    49.0 
....    36.0 
....    .55.0 
....    45.0 

52.5 

....     59.0 
...    46.0 
....    30.0 
....    35.5 
....     ^8.0 
....    56.0 
61.0 

18    

....    28.0 

88.0 

2    

19    

....    23.5 

33.5 

8    

20    .... 

....    26.0 

86.5 

4    .... 

21     .... 

....    84.0 

47.0 

5    

22     .... 

....    84.5 

64.0 

6  .... 

7    

2;i   .... 

24    .... 

....    38  5 
44.0 

63.5 
67.5 

8  .... 

9    

25    .... 

iBo      •  ■  • « 

55.0 

....    47.0 

69.0 

10    

27    .... 

....    40.0 

^.5 

11     

28    .... 

....    41.0 

66.0 

13     .... 
13      ... 

29  .... 

30     

..   .    20.5 

30.5 

14    

81     .... 

15  .... 

16  .... 

17  .... 

Means.. 
.Monrhly  1 

*  * 

82.0 

!tfen:i...39  5 

47.1 

Quantity  of  rain  and  snow,^.95:incnes. 


MORTALITY  REPORT.-CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


FROM  FEBRUARY18,  1880,  TO  FEBRUARY  21,  1880,  INCLUSIVE. 


Ovarian  Tumor. .. .  1 

Measles.. 5 

Syphilis 1 

Scarlatina 2 

Pyiemia  &  SepticsB  4 

Erysipelas 3 

Diphtheria 7 

Membran'sCronp.  4 
Whooping  Cough.  8 
Diabetei  Meli  ius.  0 
Umbilical  Hem'ge  2 

Trphold  Fever 3 

Cerebro  Spinal  Fe.  0 
Remittent,    Inter- 
mittent,  Typho- 
Malarial,     Con- 
gestlYe  &  Simple 
Contin'd  Fevers,  6 
Puerperal  Fevers..  2 
Diarrhosal  Dlsea's  8 


Exhaust,  f'm  Lab. 
Inanition,  Want  of 
Breast  Milk, etc.  8 

Alcoholism 4 

Kheumat'mAGout  1 
Cancer  and  Malig- 
nant Tumor 8 

Phthisis  ft  Tuber- 
culosis, Pulnion.84 

Bronchitis 8 

Senility 8 

Pneumonia 41 

Heart  Diseases —  6 
Other  Diseases  of 
Respir'y  Organs  9 

Osteomyelitis 1 

Marasmus  —  Tabes 
Mesenterica  and 

Scrofula 18 

Aneurism 1 


Convulsions  &  Tris- 
mus Neonatoriiml8 

Hyilrocenbalus  and 
tub.  Meningitis.  1 

Meningitis  A  En- 
cephalitis   9 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and 
Nei^ous    System  8 

CliThosis  of  Liver 
and  Hepatitis...  7 

Enteritis,  Gastro- 
Enferitis,  Peri- 
tonitis, and  Gas- 
tritis     9 

Bright's  Disease 
and  Nephritis...  2 

Other  Diseases  of 
Urinary  Organs. 

Atheroma  Arta.  ..  0 


Placenta  Prwvla...  1 

Apoplexy 6- 

Cyanosis  and  At- 
electasis  

Premature  A  Pre- 
ternatural Birth  0 
Deaths  by  Suicide  S 
Deaihs  bv  .Vccld't  7 
Congen  Defor'ty. .  9- 
Total  Deaths  firom 

all  Causes S54 

Total  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases     90 

Total  Constitution- 
al Diseases 67 

Total   Local    Dis- 
eases   ....118 

Total    Develop*tal 

Diseases 90^ 

Deaths  by  Viol'ce    9* 
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Ahticlk  VIII. 

^     ^*^  ^^^OTRITY  AND    MEDIAN  LiTHOTOMY.      By   W.  HUTSON  FORD^ 

'^     ^-^'j  of  St.  Louis. 

JI. — Lithotrity ;  Calculus  Impacted  in  the  Prostatic  Urethra 
'^^^"^edto  the  Bladder  and  Crushed  in  two  sittings. 

•  W.  M.,  a3t.  40 ;  married ;  salesman ;  of  short  stature  but 

«  build  ',  temperate  in  all  his  habits.     Had  never  suffered 

ravel.    His  father  and  sister,  however,  had  been  so  affected^ 

^e  of  his  children  has  had  well  marked  brickdust  deposit 

m»-       ^   Xirine  when  onl}'^  a  few  months  old.     In  October,  1877,  Mr. 

r   *^^^»>8ulted  Dr.  P.  G.  Eobinson,  of  this  city,  for  some  uneasy 

^*^S8   in  the  bladder,   especially  pain   during  the  last    mo- 

^  t^    Qf  micturition,  and  afterwards.    Had  never  experienced 

t^^^^*^iiig  like  nephritic  colic.     A  week   or    so  after  this  he 

^«,    ^Slit  a  calculus  of  the  size  of  a  small  hazel  nut  which  he  had 

^^,^^^<i.     The  urethra  was  spacious.    He  had  never  had  gon- 

iiTsi  •  ^^^-     Shortly  after  passing  the  calculus,  ho  prosontod  himself 

^    "vvith  a  roearroncc  of  the  s3'mptoras,  this  time  accompanied 


aib\ 
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with  almost  constant  uneasiness  increased  during  micturition,  and 
some  dribbling.  Dr.  Bobinson  found  a  stone  lodged  in  the  prosta- 
tic urethra  too  large  to  pass,  which  he  thrust  back  into  the  bladder. 
I  visited  the  patient  at  Dr.  Eobinson's  request,  and  sounded  him 
for  stone  on  the  31st  of  October,  1877.  A  single  calculus  was 
detected  in  the  bladder.  Thompson's  lithotrite  (fenestrated) 
was  introduced  at  the  same  sitting,  but  I  did  not  deem  it  advisa- 
ble to  crush.  He  was  ordered  some  pills  of  blue  mass,  calomel 
and  podophyllin  on  one  or  two  nights,  with  twenty  grains  of 
quinine  daily. 

November  8. — Having  retained  his  water  for  about  two  hours, 
Dr.  P.  G.  Eobin&on  kindly  assisting,  the  patient  was  placed  upon 
his    back,  with  the   hips  elevated  on   a  pillow,   the   lithotrite 
passed  and  the  stone  seized  without  difficulty.     It  measured  on 
the  shaft  of  the  lithotrite  nearly  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  had  been  seized.     Three  or  four  crushings 
were  made,  and  the  instrument  being  cleared  as  well  aspossible, 
was  withdrawn   from  the  bladder ;   but  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
made  to  clear  the  bladder,  a  good  deal  of  detritus  still  remained 
between  them,  and  I  was  sensible  that  the  urethra  was  scraped 
more  than  I  liked  during  the  withdrawal  of  the  lithotrite.     No 
ansesthetic  was  administered.     The  patient  was  kept  rigorously 
in  the  recumbent  posture  until   the  third  day,  and  allowed  to 
make  water  only  while  lying  on  the  back.     He  felt  no  annoy- 
ance during  the  first  forty-eight  hours.     On  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day,  however,  he  was  taken  with  a  severe  rigor,  followed 
by  high  fever.     This  was  effectually  combatted  with  quinine  and 
veratrum  viride,  and  he  continued  to   do  very  well.      On  the 
fifth  day  he  had  another  rigor  with  fever,  the  tongue  became 
thickly    coated,  and  he  began  to   feel  discouraged  and   weak. 
I  therefore  determined,  in  accordance  with   Thompson's  advice 
under  similar  circumstances,  not  to  wait  for  a  disappearance  of 
the  symptoms,  but  to  finish  the  crushing  at  once.     I  did  so  next 
day,  pulverizing  all   the  fragments  I  could  find.    He  had  no 
recurrence  of  the  rigors,  and  began  to  amend  in  a  day  or  two. 
Ten  days  afterwards  he  resumed  his  business  duties. 

The  calculus  was  of  uric  acid,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  incrusted 
with  phosphates,  and  very  hard,  requiring  sharp  turns  of  the 
lithotrite  to  crush  it.  An  effort  was  made  to  collect  all  the 
fragments,  but  much  of  the  finer  particles  was  lost,  so  that  it  waa 
not  possible  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  entire  stone.     The 
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points  especially  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  wore  to 
forbid  any  attempt  to  p^s  water  in  the  erect  posture  at  all,  until 
after  the  last  crushing,  the  patient  being  kept  recumbent  for  two 
days  after  each  crushing,  and  the  intervention  with  the  lithotrite 
for  a  final  crushing  as  soon  as-  a  disposition  towards  recurrence 
of  the   rigors  became  obvious,  and  cystitis  began  to  manifest 
itself.     In   such  a   condition,  says  Thompson,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  wait  and  treat  the  cystitis  by  the  usual  remedies,  which  will 
be  useless  as  long  as  the  exciting  cause  remains.    The  fragments 
should   be  at  once  broken  up  in   one    or  two    sittings,    and 
if  not   passed  readily    by  the  patient,  removed  by  Clover's 
■suction   apparatus.    We    would  now  use  Bigelow's,  which  is 
I'eaJljr  an  important  development  of  Clover's  aspiratory  tube,  or 
operate  from  the  first  by  the  method  lately  introduced  by  the 
skilliul  Boston  surgeon.     The  case  detailed  was  by  no  means  a 
difficult  one.    The  patient  was  in  excellent  health.    There  was 
no    cystitis  nor    cloudiness    of  the    urine,  nor    any    urethral 
or  prostatic  disease,  and  through  the  sagacity  of  his  attendant 
physician.  Dr.  Bobinsou,  the  diagnosis  was  positively  made  as 
^^^y   as  it  ever  can  be.    I  have  concluded  to  place  it  on  rec* 
oM  iu  view  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  lithotrity  in  the  West,  not- 
'^thstanding  the  claim  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with   stone 
^P<>n   the  resources  of  surgery.    In  a  statistical  publication  by 
-^^drows  and  Lacy,  of  Chicago,  in  1877,  issued  before  the  date 
^^  the  above  operation,  entitled  "The  Mortality  of  Surgical 
^P^rations  in  the  Upper  Lake  States,"  I  find  the  following  un- 
^^if  the  caption   "Lithotrity:"    "This  operation  has  been  in- 
excusably neglected  in  the  Lake  States.    I  have  record  of  only 
one  case,  which  was,  however,  successful."     Within  the  last  two 
years  a  disposition   is    evident  among  surgeons    to    operate 
V  lithotrity  in  appropriate  cases,  and  this  mode   of  dealing 
with  stone  is  now  so  much  better  understood  than  formerly, 
and  its  true  place  so  much  more  exactly  defined  with  regard  to 
lithotomy,  that  it  will  doubtless  grow  in  popularity.    One  of  the 
principal  dangers  of  the  operation,  viz.,  impaction  of  fragments 
in  the  urethra,  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  if  we  can 
venture  to  extract  all  the  fragments  at  one  sitting  by  a  suction 
apparatus,  such  as  Crampton,  Clover,  Thompson,  and  Bigelow 
more  especially,  have  now  developed,  and  many  surgeons  are  at 
present  experimenting  with.     Th<9  patient  whose  case  is  above 
detailed,  now  two  years   after  operation,   remains  free  from 
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stone.  He  suffered  a  little  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  crushing^ 
with  irritability  of  the  bladder,  but  this  passed  off,  leaving  him 
in  perfect  health. 

Casb  II. — Large  Urethral  Calculus  of  long  standing ;  extraction 
through  the  perineum ;  another  calculus  removed  from  the  bladder 
by  Median  Lithotomy  on  the  same  occasion — Internal  Urethrotomy. 

* 

Mr.  T.  T.,  8Bt.  22,  married,  with  children  ;  a  country  merchant;, 
tall,  well  developed  and  strong,  though  his  face  betrays  signs  of 
long  continued  suffering.  Presented  himself  for  a  preliminary 
examination  Sept.,  18, 1879.  Circumcision  had  been  performed 
sometime  before  for  a  narrow  preputial  opening.  Bulbous  bougie 
No.  21  F.  is  arrested  at  2J  inches  down — No.  16  barely  passes^ 
The  urethra  is  contracted  beyond,  but  so  exceedingly  sensitive 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  an  exanniination  of  the  deep  ure- 
thra without  ansBSthesia.  The  stream  of  water  is  very  small,  the 
urine  neutral  in  reaction,  turbid,  highly  ammoniacal  when  freshly 
passed.  Has  had  frequent  attacks  of  epididymitis  on  one  side  at 
a  time.  Has  never  passed  any  blood,  and  has  been  able  to  ride 
on  horseback  with  but  little  inconvenience,  if  any,  until  lately. 

Defecation  for  a  long  period  has  been  painful  to  him,  especiall3' 
when  the  bowels  were  costive.  Has  never  had  a  gonorrhcea. 
The  urethra  is  evidently  congenitally  narrow,  while  the  external 
genital  organs  are  well  developed.  The  prostate  is  tender  to  the 
touch  and  placed  higher  up  than  usual,  being  also  somewhat 
swollen. 

Being  engaged  in  business,  he  was  unable  to  remain  in  the  city 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  was  advised  to  return  as  soon  aa 
possible  for  a  formal  examination  under  ether,  meanwhile  wash- 
ing out  the  bladder  with  warm  water  twice  a  day  and  using  somo 
anodyne  suppositories.  His  bladder  trouble  had  begun  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  and  had  steadily 
increased  since  then.  No  examination  of  the  urethra  had  ever 
been  made.  Having  left  the  city,  he  wrote  me  about  a  week 
later,  that  the  bladder  washings  gave  him  great  pain,  and  that 
he  was  suffering  much  more  than  when  I  saw  him.  I  directed 
him  to  come  back  to  St.  Louis  as  soon  as  his  affairs  allowed,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  his  case  before  I 
could  advise  him  further. 

About  Oct.  3d  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  spent  a  few  days 
visiting  places  of  attraction  and  transacting  business,  moving. 
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about  much  more  than  was  usual  with  him.  Having  called  on 
him  on  Oct.  5th,  I  found  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  epididy- 
mitis of  the  left  side,  which  rapidly  grew  worse,  requiring  active 
treatment.  A  diagnostic  exploration  was  therefore  postponed 
until  twelve  days  later. 

Oct.  18th,  3  p  M. — Ether  having  been  administered,  Drs.  A.  A. 
Kowiand,  N.  B.  Carson  and  Eubey  assisting,  the  results  obtained 
were  as  follows :  The  meatus  barely  admits  No.  21.  F.  Two 
and  three  quarter  inches  down  there  is  an  annular  structure  No 
16 ;  an  attempt  to  pass  the  same  or  a  smaller  instrument  was 
unsuccessful. 

Thompson's  searcher  could  not  be  passed,  nor  could  the  blad- 
der be  reached  with  a  small  conical  sound.  The  left  forefinger 
in  the  rectum  encountered  a  hard,  roundish,  and  somewhat  nod- 
ulated tumor  lying  in  the  mesial  line  anterior  to  the  urethra, 
about  an  inch  in  thickness  and  just  under  the  internal  fibres  of 
the  sphincter  ani.  This  tumor  was  scarcely  movable,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  membranous  urethra  and  the  apex  of  the  prostate  could 
be  easily  felt  beyond  it. 

The  tip  of  a  bulbous  bougie  could  be  made  to  pass  between 
the  tumor  and  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  and  the  point  of  Thomp- 
son's searcher  could  he  made  to  pass  to  a  certain  distance,  but 
was  so  strongly  deflected  laterally  by  the  mass,  to  the  patient's 
right,  that  no  entrance  could  be  gained  or  was  attempted,  into 
the  bladder.  Both  instruments  produced  an  unmistakable  grat- 
ing sensation,  and  sound  of  rubbing  audible  to  the  bystanders. 
A  large  urethral  calculus  lay  encysted  in  and  netir  the  lower 
portion  of  the  membranous  urethra.  Of  course  it  was  not  possible 
to  proceed  further,  or  at  least  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  bladder  with  the  sound  or  otherwise,  as  any 
search  for  a  stone  possibly  lying  there  could  be  roadly  instituted 
during  an  operation  for  extracting  the  urethral  calculus. 

The  manipulations  caused  no  particular  annoyances  at  the 
time,  but  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  epididymitis  showed  symp- 
toms of  recurrence.  He  was  treated  with  alkaline  diluents  and 
warmth  to  the  hypogastrium,  with  elevation  of  the  scrotum,  ano- 
dynes etc.,  and  as  the  affection  did  not  show  any  disposition  to 
disappear  altogether,  I  judged  it  best  not  to  wait,  but  proceeded 
four  days  later  to  extract  the  calculus  by  a  perineal  section,  hav- 
ing also  made  full  preparation  in  all  particulars  for  median 
lithotomy  which  not  improbably  might  be  found  necessary. 
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October  22,  1  p.  m. — Present,  Drs.  Eubcy,  Y.  H.  Bond,  N.  B. 
Carson,  A.  A.  Eowland  and  L.  M.  Kennett.    Etherization  having' 
been  eifected  by  Dr.  Kennett,  and  the  patient  tied  up  as  for  lith- 
otomy, the  perineum  having  been  shaved,  a  small  staff  grooved  on 
its  convexity,  was  passed  as  far  as  it  would  go  between  the  stone 
and  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  and  securely  held  in  this  position 
by  Dr.  Bond.     An  incision  in  the  median  line  of  the  perineum 
beginning  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  anal  margin,  and 
extending  two  inches  upward,  was  now  made  through  the  super- 
ficial structures.     The  finger  being  in  the  rectum,  a  sharp  pointed 
bistoury  with  its  edge  directed  upwards  was  entered  at  the  infe- 
rior angle  of  the  wound,  and  passed  directly  backwards,  under 
the  stone,  until  its  point  engaged  in  the  groove  of  the  staff.    The 
deep  structures  were  then   divided  upwards  in  correspondence 
with  the  superficial  cut.     The  stafl^ being  withdrawn,  the  rounded 
end  of  the  stone  could  be  felt  at  a  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  but  it  could  not  be  seized  without  considerable  difficulty  on 
account  of  its  smoothness,  the  roundness  of  the  presenting  sur- 
face, and  the  fact  that  it  was  closely  enveloped  by  the  condensed 
sac  in  which  it  lay.     The  knife  was  used  once  or  twice  to  divide 
the  sac  upwards,  and  when  grasped  by  forceps  the  stone  proved 
adherent  to  its  bed,  and  could  not  be  drawn  oat.     It  was  there- 
fore crushed  with  forceps  in  situ,  and  extracted  piecemeal.     Part 
of  it  was  brought  away  with  the  scoop,  and  most  of  it  detached 
from  the  sac-wall,  not  without  much  trouble,  with  the  finger-nail* 
There  was  but  moderate  bleeding.   Thompson's  searcher  was  now 
passed  into  the  bladder  directly  through  the  wound,  and  a  stone 
was  detected  lying  on  the  right  side  of  the  bladder.     The  impact 
of  the  instrument  was  perfectly  audible  to  the  bystanders.    A 
little  manipulation  with  the  sound  showed  that  the  stone  was 
not  a  small  one,  probably  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  its  shortest 
diameter.    The  forefinger  was  therefore  passed   into  the  bladder 
and  its  neck  stretched  as  thoroughly  as  possible.    Blizzard's 
knife  was  next  passed  on  the  groove  of  Little's  staff,  and  the 
prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  very  moderately  incised  in 
a  horizontal  direction    on  the  left  side.     The    curved   forceps 
gi:asped  the  stone  in  a  very  favorable  direction  at  once,  and  ex- 
traction presented  no  difficulties  until  the  portion  of  the  membran- 
ous urethra  just  bordering  on  the  excavation  in  which  the  urethral 
stone  had  lain,  was  reached.    The  walls  of  the   urethra  in  this 
place  were  so  dense  and  inelastic  that  the  progress  of  the  stone 
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was  temporaril}'  arrested,  until  an  incision  had  been  niade  directly 
downwards,  the  finger  being  in  the  rectuna,  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistour3%     The  calculus  was  then  withdrawn  unbroken  without 
further  trouble.     The  entire  fixed  urethra  and  neck  of  the  blad- 
der was  now  dilated  with  Weiss'  thrce-bladed  screw  dilator  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  Gross'  regurgitant  nozzle  passed 
into  the  bladder,  which  was  freely  washed  out  with  warm  water. 
No  fragment  of  stone  could  now  be  detected  by  the  finger,  intro- 
duced through  the  wound.     Otis'  dilating  urethrotome  was  next 
passed  down  to  the  perineal  cut  with  its  knife  concealed,  screwed 
up  to  25,  and  the  contracted  portions  and  strictures  of  the  perineal 
urethra  as  well  as  the  meatus  divided;   the  instrument  was  next 
screwed  up  to  31,  F,  and  the  knife  withdrawn  entirely  at  that 
guage,  the  meatus  being  incised  as   the  whole  instrument  was 
withdrawn.      Blunt  steel  sound  No.  31  was  now  passed  without 
any  hindrance  into  the  bladder. 

Probably  half  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost  during  the  whole  ope- 
ration. The  extraction  of  each  stone  was  necessarily  somewhat 
tedious,  owing  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  parts.  The 
calculi  proved  to  be  what  is  termed  *'  alternating,"  composed  of 
alternated  layers  of  uric  acid  and  phosphates.  The  bladder  stone 
measured  very  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness  by  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  and  weighed,  when  moist,  160  grains.  The 
urethral  calculus  weighed  185  grains. 

The  patient  recovered  very  well  from  the  ans&sthesia.  There 
was  some  oozing  from  the  wound  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
The  bowels  were  kept  confined  by  opiates,  the  pulse  ranging  be- 
tween 76  and  100  for  several  days  after  the  operation.  On  the 
26th,  bulbous  bougie  No.  31  was  passed  down  to  the  perineal  cut. 
He  was  allowed  some  raw  oysters  on  the  27th  and  28th.  At  the 
latter  date  the  bowels  were  still  confined  and  urine  was  passed 
about  equally  by  the  wound  and  by  the  penis.  Control  of  mie- 
turition  was  regained  on  the  26th.  On  this  day  a  little  bleeding 
occurred  from  the  meatus  but  was  promptly  arrested. 

October  29tb,  bowels  not  yet  moved;  bulbous  bougie  29 
passed  as  far  as  the  perineal  end ;  pulse  and  temperature  normal ; 
appetite  good ;  no  further  bleeding. 

October  30th,  better;  bulbous  bougie  31  passed  to  perineum; 
bowels  opened  by  an  enema,  quinine  as  heretofore,  grs.  v,  thrice 
daily. 

The  further  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows :  the  epididymitis 
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which  existed  in  a  sab-acute  form  at  the  time  of  operation  grad- 
ually disappeared.  The  wound  closed  finally  on  the  sixteenth 
day.  He  had  an  intercurrent  derangement  of  the  liver, 
and  a  rigor  which  did  not  recur.  After  the  tenth  day  conical 
sound  'No.  31,  followed  by  a  blunt  sound  of  same  calibre,  was 
passed,  at  first  every  third  day,  and  during  the  third  week 
every  fourth  day.  The  urine  became  perfectly  clear  and  free 
from  odor.  The  vesical  irritability  gradually  declined,  and  about 
November  16  he  was  obliged  to  get  up  but  twice  at  night  to  make 
water.  He  left  the  city  for  his  residence  in  the  country  on  No- 
vember 28,  twenty-eight  days  after  the  operation,  looking  nearly 
well  and  passing  a  full  sized  stream  of  urine,  but  there  was  some 
disposition  towards  overflow,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
size  of  the  bladder.  This  has  gradually  disappeared  and  he  now 
passes  his  sound  once  a  week.  Towards  the  end  of  January  he 
wrote  me  that  he  was  quite  well,  had  resumed  his  business  and 
felt  like  a  new  man,  in  fact,  ''  that  there  was  no  trouble  in  sight.'' 

In  this  case  all  that  was  necessary  was  done  at  once  by  three 
distinct  operations,  viz  :  the  perineal  section  and  extraction  of  the 
urethral  calculus,  the  extraction  of  the  vesical  calculus  by  me- 
dian lithotomy,  and  free  internal  urethrotomy.  Nevertheless,  the 
recovery  of  the  patient  was  very  prompt  under  the  circumstances 
and  quite  uncomplicated,  save  by  the  disposition  towards  rigors, 
which  yielded  to  abstinence  and  appropriate  remedies  without 
difficulty. 

The  case  is  a  remarkable  one,  in  view  of  the  very  long  sojourn 
of  the  urethral  calculus  in  the  membranous  urethra  and  the 
activity  and  fecundity  of  the  patient  meanwhile.  Impaction  of 
a  calculus  in  the  deep  urethi*a  is  common  enough  in  childhood, 
but  is  far  rarer  in  adults.  Erichsen  speaks  of  having  re- 
moved an  extra-urethra  calculus,  weighing  an  ounce,  from  a 
patient  who  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  tight  stricture. 
He  also  alludes  to  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind,  where  the 
pathological  specimens  are  preserved  in  Sir  E.  Cars  well's  collec- 
tion at  University  College.  Holmes  speaks  of  urethral  calculus 
as  a  common  cause  of  retention  in  boys,  and  states  that  "it  is 
affirmed,"  that  culculus  has  occasionally  been  formed  in  a  poach 
behind  a  stricture  of  the  urethra.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Wesse- 
ler,  of  this  city,  that  he  removed  a  urethral  calculus  from  an 
adult  by  perineal  section  a  year  or  two  since,  but  there  was  no 
stone  in  the  bladder. 
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Keports  on  tl)c  Recent  progress  of  iWefticine. 


OBSTETRICS. 
^y  Walter  Coles,  M.  D.,  Collaborator  for  the  Journal. 

T^B  Proper  Time  to  tie  the  Umbilical  Cord. — The  time 

''^ben   it  is  best  to  ligature  the  cord  after  the  birth  of  the  child  — 

'whotlier  late  or  early — has  been  the  subject  of  much  interesting 

^ntLX'O'versy  since  the  question  was  raised  and  discussed  by  Dr. 

Budirj^  in  Ire  Progres  Medicate,  1876-6,  with  the  result  of  invest- 

*°g    t.H©  question  with  a  practical  importance  hitherto  little  ap- 

P^^>^t.ed.     The  data  upon  which  these  various  arguments  rest, 

«eena.  for  the  most  part  reasonable  and  reliable.     Budin  contends 

that,    \yy  tying  the  cord  immediately  after  the  child  is  born,  i.e., 

c>e/oi*e  it  cries  out  lustily,  and  all  pulsation  has  ceased,  the  infant 

deprived  of  about  three  ounces  of  blood,  which   properly  be- 

Jongs  to  it. 

^Ifce  observations  of  Schucking  (^Berlin  Klin    Wochenschriftj 

•  *  )  supported  the  same  view.     He  considers  it  consistent  with 

P'^3^sio logical  law  that  nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  con- 

^'^^<i   in  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  is  finally  transferred  to 

.    ^  **^lant.     This  author  differs  with  Budin,  however,  in  account- 

^  *ox-  such  transference  through  suction  due  to  the  respiratory 

^^Unents  of  the  child,  but  refers  it  to  pressure  exerted   by 

****^o  contractions  on  the   undelivered  placenta.     Hence,  he 

•  ?^^^^,  that  when  the  placenta  is  suddenly  expelled  with  the 

^         ^>  Or  from  any  cause,  such  as  post-partum  hemorrhage,  it  has 

^  ^     I'cmoved  immediately.     We   should  afterwards  expel  the 

^"^    l>lood  from  its  vessels  by  pressure  with  the  hands,  before 

^*y^XTig  the  ligature. 

^^j^^'Vii licking  estimates  the  amount  of  this  ^'reserve  blood/*  as  he 

tr^^  ^  ^>  ^^  from  70  to  150  grammes,  and  the  time  requisite  for  the 

l^y^       ^^'^r,  varies  from  a  few  to  several  minutes,  being  determined 

^        *^^    amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  uterus  on  the  placenta. 

.      ^**5t^ry  to  the  general  practice  in  this  country,  he  protests  most 

.  •^5'ly  against  treating  asphyxia  of  the  newly-born  by  allow- 

■^^  ^Tie  hemorrhage  to  take  place  from  the  cord.     This  treat- 
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ment  is  founded  on  tho  supposition  that  the  child's  heart  is 
already  too  full  of  blood,  of  which  it  must  be  relieved  at  any 
price — an  idea  which  he  thinks  is  quite  erroneous.  For  at  the 
first  effort  the  child  makes  at  inspiration  the  blood  rushes  into 
the  thorax,  leaving  the  extra  thoracic  vessels  empty.  These  are 
filled  by  the  "reserve  blood,"  from  the  placenta;  but  if  we  tie 
the  cord  quickly  and  thus  cut  off  this  supply  of  "reserve  blood/'' 
while  at  the  same  time  we  allow  some  blood  to  escape  from,  tho 
foetal  end  of  the  cord,  we  increase  the  anaem'a,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  lessen  the  reflex  sensibility  of  the  medulla.  As  a 
direct  consequence  of  this,  the  intervals  between  each  effort  at 
inspiration  become  longer,  till  finally  the  breathing  stops  alto- 
gether. 

Prof.  Zweifel,  *  of  Brlangen,  has  instituted  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  a  view  of  determining  the  exact  amount  of  this 
so-called  "reserve  blood."  He  found  that  the  average  quantity 
of  blood  remaining  behind  in  the  placenta  when  the  cord  was 
tied  immediately  after  the  child  was  born  was  192  gt^ammes ;  but 
when  the  cord  was  not  ligated  till  after  the  placenta  had  been 
pressed  off  by  the  hand,  the  average  amount  of  blood  contained 
in  the  placenta  was  only  92.29  grammes,  thus  leaving  a  large  sur- 
plus of  blood  in  the  placenta,  which  is  capable  of  being  physio- 
logically introduced  into  the  child's  circulation,  and  which,  he 
contends,  is  essential  to  its  well-being.  For  it  is  well  known  that 
all  children  for  some  days  afler  birth  lose  weight  (amounting  on 
the  average  to  220  grammes),  but  the  amount  of  such  loss  was 
found  to  be  only  156  grammes  when  the  ligature  was  not  applied 
until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

The  observations  and  experiments  of  Meyer,  of  Copenhagen^ 
agree  with  those  of  Zweifel  in  the  main,  L  e.,  he  concludes  that 
the  infant  gets  the  benefit  of  more  blood  when  the  cord  is  tied 
late,  but  finds  the  actual  amount  is  much  less  than  the  latter  sup- 
poses—  not  sufficient,  he  thinks,  to  exert  any  material  influence,, 
other  things  being  equal,  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  child. 
These  views  are  substantially  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Max  Weiner. 
Dr.  Hofmier,  of  Berlin,  *  also  started  out  with  the  view  of  dis- 
proving Zweifel's  statement,  but  after  a  number  of  very  carefully 
conducted  experiments,  arrived  at  facts  which  strongly  corrobo- 
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2.  Centralblatt  Gniekologie,  1878,  p.  409. 
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rat^  "them.  Before  commencing  his  investigations,  Hofmier  held 
that  Zwcifel's  conclusions  were  necessarily  erroneous,  since  the 
aiaoimt  of  blood  claimed  to  be  lost  to  the  child,  by  premature 
lig«tt.iaj:e  of  the  cord,  (before  expulsion  of  the  placenta)  was  too 
larg-^  (100  grammes),  while  in  the  average  infant  the  amount  or 
blood ,  when  the  cord  was  tied  as  is  customary,  amounts  to  only 
17^  ^xammes.  He  performed  thirty-two  experiments,  placing- 
tbe  ciliild,  the  moment  it  was  born,  and  before  the  cord  was  tied,  on 
dell <3d.te  scales  to  note  its  weight  then,  and  also  the  change  m 
wei^tit  aAer  some  minutes  had  elapsed.  The  result  was  an  aver- 
*g^  i  ncrease  in  weight  of  63.6  grammes,  or  about  2  ozs.  This 
incr-^^^se  in  weight  he  considers  due  to  the  extra  amount  or 
blooci  tijat  has  during  the  interval  entered  the  foetal  circulation 
ironn.  the  placenta.  After  a  number  of  weighings,  Hofmier  fully 
conc5ci.T8  with  Zweifel  that  children  whose  cords  are  ligated  early 
l08»  BTiore  weight  after  birth,  and  commence  to  pick  up  flesh 
lat^:**  ^han  those  in  which  the  cord  is  not  ligated  until  after  the 
^xp^ilsion  of  the  afterbirth.  A  fact  which  he  attributes  to  the 
blood-reserve  enjoyed  by  the  latter  class. 
.  A.  Eibemont,  in  the  Annales  de  Gynekologie,  for  February, 
lo7&^     sums  up  his  conclusions  on  this  subject  as  follows  : 

■*^  **  B}'  ligaturing  the  cord  late  the  infantile  circulation 
recex-^^es  on  an  average  an  addition  of  92  grammes  of  blood 
(Bo^i  i  n). 

-  This  blood  which  is  contained  in  the  placental  vessels  is 

-  necessary  for  the  full  establishment  of  the  infantile  circula- 


full 


byt:. 
(Bu 


tion  ^ 

^       The  blood  is  drawn  into  the  infantile  circulation,  chiefly 
e  suction  power  exerted  by  the  expansion  of  the  chest  walls 
in),  the  pressure  exerted  by  the   uterus  on   the  placenta 
wcix  backing,  Porak)  having  no  considerable  eflTect. 

^  "-^       In  case  of  asphyxia  where  the  child  has  a  bluish  hue,  the 
^^^         ought  not  to  be  immediately  tied,   nor  should  any  hemor- 
S"^^  be  permitted  from  its  foetal  extremity. 
^  --       Ligaturing  the  cord  late  does  not  expose  the  child  to  the 
™*  I  «Bt  immediate  or  ulterior  danger. 

^—  The  infant  is  thereby  placed  in  the  most  advantage 
^*  ^:3ircumstance  possible  for  its  development;  it  loses  less 
^^S"  ^ftnt,  and  regains  what  it  has  lost  both  sooner  and  quicker 
*^       if  the  ligature  be  made  immediately. 

The  expulsion  of  the  placenta  is  thereby  rendered  easier- 
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and  there  is  less  resistance  offered  to  its  escaping  through  tho 
cervix.     (Bndin,  Schiicking.) 

8.  It  is  theVefore  most  important  that  the  cord  should  not 
be  tied  until  all  pulsation  in  it  has  entirely  ceased. 

On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Parak,  •  whilst  admitting  that  the  child 
receives  more  blood  by  delay  in  tying  the  cord,  argues  that 
this  extra  blood  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than  otherwise.  For 
he  holds  that  such  children  are  much  subject  to  infantile  jaundice, 
^nd  to  the  various  effects  of  plethora,  such  as  hemorrhage  from 
the  stomach,  bowels  and  vagina  and  he  adduces  cases  in  support 
of  this  idea.  —  (Condensed  from  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Sci., 
June,  1879.) 


Sraiidlntioud. 


FROM   THE    FRENCH. 

Excerpts  prom  Late  French  Journals.    [Translated  for  the 
Journal.]  By  A.  H.  Ohmann-Dumesnil,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis. 

Spontaneous  Contraction  op  TJnstriated  Muscular  Fibres 
IN  THE  LuNOS  AFTER  Death — M.  H^noBgue,  in  a  communication 
on  this  subject  to  tho  Biological  Society,  gave  an  account  of  ex- 
periments made  by  him  and  Brown-S6quard.  The  conclusions 
to  which  he  arrives  are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  state  of  expansion,  of  dilatation  or  of  collapse,  the 
relative  volume  of  the  air  vesicles  of  the  different  lobules  or 
of  different  groups  of  lobules  become  modified  after  death. 

2d.  These  modifications  may  be  merely  transitory,  cease  and 
then  become  apparent  again  at  various  points,  having  limited 
areas;  they  are  produced  slowly  and  leave  the  lung  in  a  final 
state  of  expansion,  which  permits  of  a  knowledge  of  the  site, 
extent  and  degree  of  vesicular  expansion,  dilatation  or  collapse 
even  after  complete  dessication  of  the  lungs. 

3d.  These  modifications  are  due  to  contractions  of  unstriated 


3.  Revue  Mens,  de  M^d,  et  de  Chir.  May  and  June,  1878. 
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mnscles  contained  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  and  in  the 
bronchia  and  represent  in  the  lungs  the  peristaltic  contractions 
observed  in  other  viscera. 

4th.  This  interpretation  is  based  upon  the  very  conditions  by 
which  these  modifications  of  vesicular  expansion  are  produced. 
In  fact,  the  pulmonary  elasticity  has  effected  the  whole  action  of 
retraction.  These  changes  are  produced  slowly,  progressively 
with  arrests  now  and  then,  and  augment  under  the  influence  of 
irritants  such  as  cold,  carbonic  acid,  pinching,  etc.,  and  greatly^ 
resemble  the  peristaltic  movements  of  adominal  viscera. — Gazette 
des  HSpituux,  Jan.  8,  1880. 

Brains  of  Criminals — M.  Hanot  presented  to  a  society  in 
Paris  four  brains^  derived  from  the  post-mortem  examinations  or 
as  many  criminals.  Prof.  Benedikt,  of  Vienna,  recently  called 
attention  to  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  certain  criminals;  ho 
has  observed  the  presence  of  four  frontal  convolutions  in  twelve 
assassins  condemned  to  death.  M.  Hanot  has  found  the  same 
anomaly  four  times  in  eleven  autopsies.  The  subjects  are  not 
criminals  of  the  worst  type  but  thieves  of  long  standing  and 
regular  "jail-birds."  In  the  brains  presented  the  second  frontal 
convolution  seemed  to  be  doubled,  the  supernumerary  one  being 
situated  at  this  point.  This  is  especially  the  more  curious,  as  not 
a  single  case  of  the  kind  has  been  observed  in  patients  dying  at 
the  hospitals  not  criminal. — Progrhs  Midicaly  Jan.  3,  1880. 

Special  Spots  Observed  on  Workers  in  Gold — At  the 
National  Medical  Association  of  Lyons  M.  Cl6ment  made  a  com- 
munication  on  this  subject.  These  spots,  ho  observes,  may  occur 
on  any  part  of  the  body;  they  are  confluent  on  the  anterior  as- 
pect of  the  forearm.  They  are  caused  by  pricks  from  gold  wire. 
They  are  brown  in  color,  not  projecting,  irregularly  elliptical, 
their  smaller  extremity  directed  downwards,  being  separated  by 
healthy  skin.  These  may  be  mistaken  for  powder  burns  or  for 
the  spots  seen  on  grindstone  cutters.  In  the  former  case  the 
spots  are*  darker  and  more  grouped  together,  in  the  latter  they 
are  of  an  earthy  appearance  and  the  foreign  body  can  be  easily 
extracted  with  a  needle. — Lyons  Midical,  Jan.  4,  1880. 

Malignant  Pustule — Dr.  Dumolard,  who  has  devoted  some 
attention  to  this  subject,  gives  the  following  table  of  differentia- 
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tion  between  the  noQ-infecting  and  the  infecting  form  of  malig- 
nant pustule,  together  with  the  nataral  course  pursued  by  each : 


NON-INFBOTINO. 

1st  week .  This  pustule  begins  in  a  point 
and  enlarges  with  a  vesicular  areola,  and 
around  it  the  skin  is  tumefled  and  of  a 
more  or  less  dark  red  color. 

On  the  fifth  or  sixth  dav  there  is  an 
<Bdematons  swelling  arouna  the  pustule 
and  on  a  part  of  the  affected  liml).  On 
this  oedema,  whose  proportions  are  always 
moderate,  there  are  never  any  dissemina- 
ted vesicles.  The  skin  remains  warm 
■and  of  a  heightened  color;  it  is  never  dis- 
tended like  the  infecting  pustule. 

Whilst  this  tumefaction  is  going  on, 
there  is  generally  some  fever  with  ceph- 
idalagia  and  diminution  of  appetite,  but 
the  pHtient  is  never  prostrated  like  in  the 
Infecting  postule. 

2d  week.  The  swelling  of  the  part  and 
the  fever  disappear  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days;  the  appetite  returns  to  disap- 

Sear  no  more.  The  eschar  less  hard  and 
ry  than  in  the  infecting  pustule,  enlarged 
and  extends  at  the  expense  of  the  vesicu- 
lar areola,  which  finally  disappears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  week  the 
eschar  was  but  a  few  millimetres  in  di- 
ameter; now  it  is  two,  three  or  even  four 
mm.  in  extent. 

8d  an4  4th  week.  The  evolution  of  the 
disease  is  complete,  repair  will  soon  com- 
mence and  these  two  weeks  will  be  sufil- 
cient  to  eliminate  the  gangrenous  parts. 

The  eschar,  which  is  never  deeper  than 
the  skin,  has  its  greatest  thickness  towards 
the  center,  whicn  is  the  last  point  to  de- 
tach itself. 

5th  week.    This  last  week  is  generally 
sufficient  for  the  complete  cicatrization  of 
the  wound,  and  the  cicatrix,  superficial 
and  not  considerable,  never  interferes 
with  the  motions. 


INFECTING. 

1st  week.  This  pustule  originates  and 
developes  with  a  vesicular  areola,  and 
the  skin  about  it  is  white  and  discolored. 

On  the  fifth  day,  and  sometimes  earlier, 
an  indurated  oedema  comes  on,  distend- 
ing the  affected  limb  and  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  trunk.  This  swelling  Is  not  lim- 
ited, it  is  much  more  extensive  than  in. 
non-infecting  pustule.  The  skin  is  white, 
cold  and  smooth  and  always  has  several 
disseminated  vesicles  or  bulboe. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  local  phe- 
nomena manifest  themselves,  general 
symptoms  of  infection  declare  them- 
selves, supervenes  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  or  during  the  first  days  of  the  sec- 
ond week. 

However,  reaction  is  sometimes  ob- 
served even  at  the  time  that  the  general 
symptoms  seem  well  advanced.  This 
salutary  process  is  the  result  of  a  spon- 
taneous effort  of  nature,  but  it  is  more 
often  due  to  the  therapeutic  measures  em- 
ployed in  the  shape  of  energetic  cauteri- 
zations. 

In  these  cases  the  damage  done  ia  con- 
siderable and  the  suffering  long  and  ter- 
rible. 

Secondary  eschars  are  formed  and  bring 
about  gangi*ene  of  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  to  a  very  gi*eat  extent.  After  a 
long  time  the  eschars  separate,  cicatriaui- 
tion  proceeds  slowly  and  almost  alwayv 
the  cicatrices  prevent  the  tree  play  of  t;he 
muscles  and  articulations  of  the  affected 
limb. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  malignant  In- 
fecting pustule  tei-mi nates  generally  in 
rapid  death,  and  when  the  patient  resists 
the  general  infection  he  loses  the  use  of 
the  limbs  affected  by  the  pustule,  on  ac- 
'^ount  of  the  depth  to  which  the  aestruo- 
tive  process  attains. 

— Lyon  Midical  Jan.  11, 1880. 


FROM  THE   SPANISH. 

A.  H.  Ohmann-Dumbsnil,  M.  D,  Translator.    [For  the  Journal.] 

Influence  of  Malaria  on  Vision. — In  connection  with  this, 
Dr.  Emilis  Naranjo  relates  the  following :  D.  Aniceto  del  Sol ; 
horn  in  Madrid,  set.  85,  of  a  good  constitation,  a  merchant  in  Ma- 
tanzas,  consulted  me  in  the  month  of  October  last.  He  had,  at 
that  time,  the  following  symptoms:  a  slight  yellow  tinge  of  the 
face,  supra-orbital  cephalalgia,  aggravated  by  nocturnal  exacerba- 
tions, internal  hypersBmia  of  the  conjunctiva,  photophobia  with 
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dryness  in  both  eyes,  saying  that  he  had  no  lachrymation.  Ho 
farthermore  had  pertinaceous  insomnia,  nausea  and  some  vomit- 
ing, epigastric  sensitiveness  and  constipation.  Temperatare 
39.5°  C.  (103.1^  F.)  and  pulse,  120. 

The  patient  related  that  he  had,  some  three  months  previ- 
OQfilj,  been  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  San  J  uan ;  that  he  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  chill  lasting  from  midday  till  even- 
iog,  accompanied  with  headache  and  general  lassitude.     He  then 
had  chills  and  fever  for  a  considerable  time,  and  acting  on  the 
advice  of  his  friends  took  various  remedies  which   seemingly 
benefitted  him.    This,  however,  was  followed  by  a  swelling  of 
the  inferior  extremities,   which  disappeared  after  an  abundant 
diuresis.     The  fever  again  appeared,  and,  with  this  second  at- 
tack, came  on  the  symptoms  detailed  above.    Never  had  any 
disease  previously  except  measles  and  rheumatism,  having  al- 
ways been  in  good  health.     He  furthermore  stated  that  the  pain 
in  his  eyes  (photophobia)  was  so  intense  that  he  had  to  keep 
them  closed,  and  endeavored  to  remedy  this  by  the  use  of  col- 
Jyria  of  acetate  of  lead  and  rose  water,  and  finding  no  relief  in 
this,  applied  to  the  author. 

Eecognizing  the  cause  of  this,  without  any  hesitation,  as  ma- 
laria, an  emeto-cathartic  was  immediately  prescribed,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  sulphate  of  quinia,  1.25  grms.,  to  be  taken  daily  for 
several  days.    In  less  than  48  hours  the  supra-orbital  pain  be- 
came less  intense,  the  photophobia  also  diminishing.    A  colly- 
riam  composed  of  borax,  0.4  grm.,  laurel  cherry  water,  2  grms., 
and  distilled  water,  60  grms.,  was  ordered,  together  with  frictions 
over  the  superciliary  region  with  belladonna  ointment  and  ton- 
ics with  iron  to  combat  the  ansamia  consecutive  to  malaria.    The 
patient  was  furthermore  given  general  hygienic  directions  in  re- 
gard to  habitation,  etc.    The  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 
The  infiltration  in  the  lower  extremities  was  a  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  the  state  of  the  blood  affected  by  malaria. — Cronica 
MedicO'Quirurgica  de  la  Habana,  Jan.,  1880. 
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Saturday,  February  14, 1880. 

A  Cane  of  RnpCare  of  the  Vterns. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Prewitt. — I  will  report  a  case.  On  the  evening  of 
the  12th  a  physician  informed  me  that  he  had  a  had  case  of  la- 
bor, and  he  expected  it  would  bo  necessary  to  perform  cra- 
niotomy -y  he  wished  me  to  see  it  with  him. 

I  came  to  the  house  and  found  the  woman  greatly  exhausted, 
the  pulse  feeble,  and  on  examination  I  found  the  labia  as  large 
as  my  fist,  and  all  the  genitals  greatly  swollen.  I  found  an  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  the  abdomen,  which  I  was  unable,  at 
first,  to  account  for.  The  uterus  seemed  to  be  in  two  j  the  upper 
portion  seemed  to  have  tilted  forward  as  though  it  was  a  tumor, 
directly  proceeding  from  the  spinal  column,  and  then  there  was 
a  depression.  I  could  feel  the  fontanel,  but  could  not  determine 
the  exact  position.  The  head  was  pretty  well  down.  The 
woman  had  been  in  charge  of  an  old  midwife  for  twenty-four 
hours  nearly,  and  the  physician  who  called  me  had  seen  her  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day.  She  had  been  in  labor  all  the  night 
before.  He  found  a  very  bad  condition  of  things,  and  thought 
he  would  need  some  assistance.  The  woman,  as  I  said,  was 
greatly  exhausted,  and  this  condition  I  was  unable  to  account 
for.  It  looked  as  if  we  had  two  tumors,  two  uteri — certainly  a 
very  extraordinary  condition  of  things.  While  the  h^;ad  was 
still  down,  not  pressing  on  the  perineum,  1  applied  the  forceps, 
delivered  the  head,  and  found  very  great  difficulty  in  doing  any- 
thing with  the  shoulders  5  in  fact,  the  left  shoulder,  which  was 
down,  did  not  seem  to  dip  into  the  pelvis  at  all.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  blunt  hook  in  the  left  axilla,  and  pulled  with  a  good 
deal  offeree,  and  finally  pulled  the  arm  out.  There  was  consid- 
erable retraction  of  the  head,  and  I  did  not  succeed  seemingly 
in  moving  the  body  a  particle.  I  had  the  woman  moved  still 
further  toward  the  edge  of  the  bed.  I  told  the  doctor  there 
was  a  tumor  or  something  that  interfered  with  the  passage  of 
the  body.     After  getting  fillets  over  the  head,  I  made  traction. 
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in  the  direction  of  the  perineum,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  body  out.  Finding  the  placenta  did  not  come,  I 
passed  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  observed  what  I  thought  at 
first  was  a  tumor  in  the  interior  wall  of  the  uterus.  It  seemed 
to  me  greatly  thickened.  This  was  the  fifth  labor  of  this 
patient.  The  others  had  gone  on  without  great  difficulty,  and 
had  been  attended  by  midwives.  It  was  a  large  child.  I  passed 
in  my  hand  and  removed  the  placenta,  detached  it,  without  be- 
ing able  to  appreciate  the  c*ondition  at  firat.  I  examined  care- 
fully and  satisfied  myself  there  was  rupture  of  the  uterus  in  the 
posterior  left  side  3  the  cervix  at  least  was  ruptured ;  whether  it 
extended  into  the  peritoneum  I  did  not  examine  to  satisfy  my- 
self; I  thought  I  would  be  doing  more  mischief  than  good.  The 
wall  of  the  uterus  after  tearing  was  thrown  to  the  front,  and  the 
thick  wall  of  the  uterus  was  what  mislead  me  at  the  outset  in 
supposing  it  was  a  tumor.  There  was  no  uterine  wall  behind ; 
it  was  thrown  forward.  When  I  delivered  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders there  was  a  complete  revolution  of  the  head ;  (at  first  the 
fiice  presented  to  the  left  side ;)  on  delivery  it  turned  completely 
over.  It  was  evidently  the  result  of  the  laceration  of  the  cervix 
which  caused  the  child's  body  to  turn  in  the  exit.  In  this  case 
the  position  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  want  of  antagonism 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  uterus.  After 
the  laceration,  the  upper  portion  of  the  womb  tilted  forward. 
There  was  to  a  certain  extent  flexion  of  the  uterus,  the  result  of 
want  of  antagonism.  The  woman  seemed  cheerful ;  her  pulse 
was  quick  and  feeble ;  the  child  of  course  was  dead.  The  woman 
had  a  horrible  looking  prospect  before  her;  I  took  it  for 
granted  she  would  die.  I  think  in  this  case  the  laceration  was 
the  result  of  protracted  labor  with  a  large  child. 

The  midwife  said  the  others  were  not  so  large;  I  think  it 
would  have  weighed  twelve  pounds.  There  was  very  little 
hemorrhage. 

In  reply  to  President  Maughs,  Dr.  Prewitt  said  the  uterus 
contracted  quite  firmly,  but  tilted  forward. 

Br.  G.  Hurt  asked  if  the  projection  was  right  above  the 
symphysis  pubis  or  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus. 

Br.  Prewitt  —  Bather  moce  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus* 
I  think  the  difficulty  of  drawing  out  the  shoulders  was  due  to  the 
&ct  that  the  thickened  wall  of  the  uterus  was  between  the  shoul- 
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der  and  the  symphysis;  the  lacerated  uterus  spread  out;  turned 
forward ;  the  thickened  oedematous  walls  of  the  cervix  were 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  child  and  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 

Da.  Hurt  —  I  hope  the  Doctor  will  watch  this  case,  and 
give  ua  the  results  at  some  future  meeting.  The  representation 
of  the  diagram  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  rupture,  not  of 
the  uterus  so  much  as  the  muscles  in  the  abdominal  wall,  allow- 
ing  the  uterus  to  give  way  for  want  of  support  in  the  interior 
surface,  and  form  a  kind  of  hernia.  Whether  this  would  occur 
without  a  hernia  of  the  intestine  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  Atwood — In  connection  with  the  report  just  read  by 
Dr.  Prewitt  I  will  detail  the  history  of  two  cases  of  a  similar 
character.  In  the  year  1866, 1  was  called  to  see  a  woman  who 
had  been  fur  many  hours  in  severe  labor  under  the  care  of  a  mid- 
wife, who  informed  me  that  two  hours  preceding  my  arrival  and 
when  the  pain  was  most  violent  there  was  a  sudden  and  com- 
plete cessation  of  labor,  immediately  followed  by  herqorrhage. 
Upon  examination  the  os  was  found  dilated  and  dilatable,  and 
passing  my  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity  I  discovered  the  feet  of 
the  child  therein,  while  its  body  protruded  through  a  rent  in  the 
uterine  wall  traversing  the  cervix  and  lower  segment.  The  pa- 
tient presented  all  the  phenomena  characterizing  extreme  phys- 
ical shock  and  I  had  already  administered  brandy  and  ergot. 
Grasping  the  uterus  through  the  abdominal  parietos  and  manip- 
ulating to  secure  uterine  contraction  I  extracted  the  child,  and 
fixing  a  compress  with  a  tightly  drawn  bandage  over  the  lower 
abdomen,  instituted  treatment  in  the  further  management  of  a 
most  hopeless  case.  This  consisted  in  the  administration  of 
stimulants,  tonics  and  full  diet.  Soon  there  was  established  incon- 
tinence of  urine  and  fssccs,  with  a  most  offensive  saniouB  dis- 
charge per  vagi  nam.  The  latter  was  met  by  frequent  injections  of 
dilute  Labaraque's  liquid  of  chloride  soda.  The  woman  continued 
to  improve  in  spite  of  most  disagreeable  surroundings  and  soon 
made  a  complete  recovery.     ' 

In  an  interview  with  her  husband  I  cautioned  him  against 
impregnating  his  wife,  informing  him  that  if  again  in  labor  she 
would  die  before  he  could  bring  a  physician.  The  statement  was 
based  upon  the  known  fact  that  cicatricial  will  rupture  easily  and 
sooner  than  normal  tissue  and  under  uterine  action  the  cicatrix 
at  the  site  of  the  injury  would  be  torn  open  and  a  fatal  result 
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ensuo.  Tho  family  moved  from  the  vicinity  and  for  two  years  I 
heard  nothing  of  the  further  history  of  the  case.  At  the  end 
of  tliat,  time  I  encountered  the  hushand  who  informed  me  that 
his  i?vife  had  again  become  pregnant  and  when  taken  in  labor  he 
had  st^trted  for  assistance,  when,  within  twenty  steps  of  his  door 
he  ve^«  called  back  and  found  his  wife  dead. 

X¥i   another  case  I  saw  my  patient  upon  the  day  following  the 
€010.1X1.0 n cement  of  labor.     Its  outset  was  vigorous  aud  its  cessa- 
tion    immediate.      A  steady  straining   effort  simulating  rectal 
tenesmus,  substituted  uterine  pains.     There  was  great  physical 
shoelc.     Stimulants  with  ergot  were  freely  administered.    Vaginal 
examination  disclosed  a  patulous  os  with  seemingly  the  mem- 
*>^nes  presenting.     Upon  pressing  my  finger  upward  I  detected 
*  forward  movement  of  the  supposed  membranes  which,  upon 
WrtVier  descent,  proved  to  be  a  loop  of  intestine.     The  patient 
ftt^ortly  died  and  the  following  day  an  autopsy  was  made,  when, 
*^  ^as  anticipated,  I  found  the  uterus  filled  to  distention  with  in- 
^^atlnee,  its  lateral  wall  ruptured  from  cervix  to  fundus  and  the 
^^tus  in  its  membranous  envelope  well  up  towards  the  diaphragm. 

A  Menstrnatlnff  Tirfftn  Vteras. 

Dr.  C.  E.  BaiQGs  exhibited  as  a  pathological  specimen  a  men- 
struating virgin  uterus,  and  said :  Tbis  specimen  comes  from  a 
case  which  presented  many  features  of  interest.  I  expect  to  give 
a  report  hereafter.  At  present  I  wish  to  show  the  specimen  in  as 
iresh  a  condition  as  possible.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  full  re- 
port, but  begin  at  my  first  knowledge  of  the  case.  On  the  9th 
of  this  month  I  was  called  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  a 
case  said  to  be  one  of  great  exigency.  I  found  a  young  woman, 
some  nineteen  years  old,  sitting  up  in  bed,  struggling  for  breath, 
evidently  in  a  great  deal  of  distress  and  spitting  blood,  not  pro- 
fusely, but  aerated  serum,  rather  strongly  tinged  with  blood.  It 
was  represented  to  mo  as  an  old  case  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
I  looked  at  it  and  concluded  after  some  time  that  the  active 
hemorrhage  had  stopped.  Notwithstanding  that  appeared  to  be 
the  state  of  the  case,  the  young  woman  suffered  much  dyspnoea 
ftnd  was  exceedingly  pallid,  and  though  her  pulse  would  not  be 
called  a  bad  pulse,  yet  there  was  some  serious  diflSculty.  So  I 
gave  a  guarded  prognosis.  I  inquired  how  the  hemon'hage 
^Jommenced.  She  had  been  dancing  quite  violently.  They  told 
^«  she  fell  over  while  dancing.    That  was  in  the  afternoon,  I 
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think.    About  nightfall  she  began  to  have  her  menstrual  dischai'ge 
and  I  understood  it  was  the  regular  time  she  should  have  it. 
That,  of  course,  excited  no  surprise,  but  afterwards  she  was  ob- 
served to  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  and  remove  blood. 
The  case  was  a  complicated  one;  she  had  had  what  was  called 
vicarious  menstruation.     I  do  not  know  that  ever  before  she  was 
known  to  have  the  menstrual  discharge  and  spitting  of  blood  at 
the  same  time.     The  discharge  of  blood  from  the  mouth  began 
to  be  excessive,  and  finally,  not  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the 
case,  I  may  say  that  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
about  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  she   quietly   died.      The 
trouble  apparently  commenced  at  the  heart.     The  difficulty  sur- 
rounding the  diagnosis  led  me  to  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion.    Connected  with  the  post-mortem  was  another  advantage,  a 
very  great  one.    Here  was  a  healthy  young  woman  who  died 
suddenly  in  menstruation.     Therefore  we  had  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  what  we  supposed  to  be  a  healthy  menstru- 
ating womb,  and  that  is  the   point  I  will  bring  forward  to- 
night.    The  womb  presented  other  peculiarities,   but  thei*e    is 
no  need    to    dwell     on     them.       The  specimen,   having   been 
taken    promptly,   was  a  very  beautiful    one.      I    took   it   on 
the   10th,  quite  shortly  after  death,  and  we  found  the  phenom- 
enon of  menstruation  very  nicely  presented  indeed,  with  all  the 
vivid  coloring  that  marked  the  outlines  of  the  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  showing  its  swelling  and  demarcation.     In  looking  at  the 
ovary  we  found  recent  corpora  lutei ;  also  the  Graafian  vesicle 
recently  ruptured.     That,  too,  was  an  extremely  beautiful  thing. 
The  clot  was  of  a  dark  color,  and  all  the  tissues  were  nicely- 
marked  out.     The  Graafian  follicle  measured  half  an  inch  in  its 
longest  diameter.     It  is  a  pity  we  lose  some  of  the  beauty  of  the 
specimen  by  the  procedure  necessary  for  examination.      I  in- 
vited some  gentlemen  to  be  present.     Dr.  Bngelmann,  I  under- 
stand, has  had  it  drawn  and  colored,  and  that  drawing  will  rep- 
resent more  truly  the  state  of  the  case  than  this.     In  the  speci- 
men the  yellow  has  gone  almost  entirely,  and  the  fresh  coloring 
has  been  changed.    We  can  scarcely  make  out  where  the  old  cor- 
pora lutei  were.     Gentlemen  will  be  able  to  see  where  the  con- 
gested  mucous    membrane  is,  lining   the   body   of  the   womb, 
whence  comes  the  menstrual  flow;    also  be  able  to  see  the  rup- 
tured Graafian  follicle,  and  also  the  abnormal  form  of  the  os. 
If  desirable,  there  are  other  points  of  slighter  moment — the 
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fiha.jx3    of  the  womb,  as  presenting  a  marked  interior  flexi 


r.  WEssELEa  asked  the  speaker  to  state  to  what  he  attribui 
tho    c^^use  of  death. 


I.  Briggs  —  I  intend  to  report  the  ease.  I  think  it  woi 
not  "b^  well  to  go  far  into  that  part  of  the  case  j  it  is  so  com] 
cat^ci.  What  I  think  was  the  cause  of  death  was  the  gene 
oosi  xi^  of  blood  into  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs, and  that  the  lur 
^e^^^  drowned  out — suffocated — and  there  was  a  condition 
thfe    l^^artthat  favored  such  a  state  of  things. 

3I>xE.  Enoelmann  —  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Briggs : 
P^'^^'^^iTving  and  bringing  this  beautiful  specimen  here,  not  or 
bear  d -t,^  f^il  but  a  most  instructive  and  most  valuable  one.  It 
is  not  as  distinct  now  as  when  it  was  fresh }  the  colors  i 
well  marked,  yet  it  will  show  distinctly  to  every  one  8( 
^■^nootcd  points.  There  are  two  points  which  this  spccim 
^^e  distinctly  and  clearly,  points  which  are  under  discussit 
^ixst  is  that  in  menstruation  the  entire  mucous  membrane 
led ;  the  second  that  there  is  a  temporal  relation  betwe 
►^ion  and  menstruation ;  it  may  not  be  on  a  certain  day,  I 
*>  the  early  days  of  the  menstrual  flow.  With  regard  to  t 
t^oint,  I  think  that  it  is  genei*ally  accepted  on  the  continc 
^•^  rope,  and  this  country,  that  during  menstruation  it  is  or 
^  j)erficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  passes 
^  he  menstrual  discbarge,  perhaps  only  the  epeithelial  ce 
^  the  cavity.  WilliamF,  of  London,  maintained  in  an  ai 
^Hished  in  '75,  in  the  British  Obstet.  Journal,  that  the  ent 
Xns  membrane  is  shed  at  every  menstrual  period.  That  tl 
^«:^8  found  a  great  many  adherents  in  England,  and  is  ent 
A  by  the  more  prominent  English  authorities.  We  have 
■>-ien  here  that  shows  distinctly  that  the  menstrual  flow  gc 
d  the  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane  remains  in  1 
,  and  is  not  shed.  We  have  here  the  fresh  ruptured  follicl 
tkardly  to  be  called  a  corpus  luteum  ;  there  has  not  been  s 
t:.  time  for  the  formation  of  the  j-ellow  ring.  We  have  t 
l^  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  for  the  center  of  that  mi 
'^Dd,a8  shown  by  microscopic  examination.  There  is  anoth 
^whicb  the  specimen  beautifully  shows,  and  that  is  the  thic 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  womb.  T 
*^^:^al  lining  is  in  its  normal  condition,  unaffected  bymenstn 
etion  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterine  cavity  proj 
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is  very  much  hypertrophied ;  it  forms  that  soft  bed  in  which,  if 
conception  takes  place,  the  ovum  is  engi*afled  and  finds  shelter 
for  its  growth.  There  is  an  increase  of  thickness  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  during  menstrual  congestion.  You  see  that  the 
glands  are  comparatively  straight.  These  glands  become  much 
more  tortuous  and  enlarged  in  the  menstruating  uterus,  and 
the  thickening  begins  before  the  menstrual  flow ;  during  the  last 
days  of  the  menstrual  flow  it  gradually  subsides;  perhaps  the 
last  layer  of  hypertrophied  tissue  passes  off  with  the  menstrual 
flow,  and  in  the  first  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
flow,  shrinking  takes  place,  again  to  bud  out  with  the  next  men- 
struation, and  prepare  the  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  impreg- 
nated ovum. 


Dr.  A.  C.  Bernats  said  that  he  did  not  think  Dr.  Engelmann 
was  justified  in  saying  that  the  specimen  proves  that  menstrua- 
tion and  ovulation  fall  together.  Ho  thought  the  coagulation  in 
the  Graafian  follicle  was  eight  or  ten  days  old,  and  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
womb  was  caused  by  the  ovum  falling  in  the  womb ;  did  not 
think  that  the  mucous  membrane  was  thick  when  the  egg  got 
there.  The  microscope,  he  was  pretty  sure,  would  show  that 
there  was  some  organization  going  on  at  the  periphery'  of  that 
clot.  In  regard  to  the  casting  off  of  the  whole  mucous  mem- 
brane, he  agreed  with  Dr.  Engelmann  in  that  respect. 

There  was  a  practical  point  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
the  coitus  would  be  most  likely  to  produce  pregnancy.  Until  the 
year  1873  it  was  held  that  the  most  likely  time  for  pregnancy  to 
take  place  was  just  after  menstruation.  It  was  supposed  that 
during  menstruation  the  egg  was  thrown  into  the  cavity  of 
the  womb,  and  was  there  ready  to  receive  the  spermatozoa. 
It  had  been  found  to  be  entirely  different.  Dr.  Engelmann 
had  proved,  or  came  near  proving,  that  ovulation  coincides 
with  menstruation,  and  if  that  was  the  case,  the  most  likely  time 
would  be  when  coition  takes  place  during  menstruation.  An- 
other factor  came  in  here,  that  the  spermatozoa  will  live  in  the 
womb  for  at  least  eight  days,  or  as  long  as  eight  days.  Though 
there  may  be  no  coition  for  eight  days,  there  may  be  spermatozoa 
in  the  womb,  ready  to  fertilize  the  egg  when  it  comes.  So  that 
according  to  these  facts  it  made  no  difference;  it  was  entirely- 
immaterial  at  what  time  coition  took  place,  whether  during  men— 
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stjrci£kt.ioD,  or  before  or  after;  fertilization  was  equally  probable 
at  MM.JI    times. 


iiDENT  Maughs  spoke  at  BOiue  length  on  the  theory  of  the 
zneY^^t.raaI  act,  and  explained  some  of  its  conditions.     In  regard 
^  ^ti^  time  of  conception,  he  said  most  women  conceive  five  or 
s^^    <:l,^y8  alter  menstruation,  and  yet  some  women  are  sellable  to 
con  ci^j)tion  they  would   conceive  at  any  period.     He  'knew  a 
^^*^>ci.^tn  who  had  children  very  readily.     She  did  not  want  to 
hav^  ^     ^ny  more.     She  was  advised  by  her  family  physician  only 
^    ifc^^^ve  connection   with  her  husband  in  the  middle  of  the  men- 
strual^ f   period.     She  observed  the  direction  carefully,  only  to  con- 
cei'v^^      ag  promptly  as  before.     We  have  no  difficulty  in  account- 
^"S'      ^V>r  that.     The  ovum  remained    and   was  liable   to  fecun- 
"^^^  o  *^  for  eight  or  ten  days,  or  even  longer,  afler. 


Saturday,  February  218T. 

B.  Wm.  Porter  —  The  case  I  have  to  report  will  probably 

*^^^h  a  pathological  specimen  :  The  case  is  one  that  I  am  sorry 

to  s«^^^;;r  found  its  way  into  one  of  our  daily  papers  of  recent  issue, 

^^^^     XI  have  been  requested  by  some  members  of  the  Society  to 

™^  *^^   a  brief  statement  about  it,  especially  as  it  is  supposed  that 

Operation  was  a  failure,  which  is  not  true.     The  patient,  a 

jot-i.  w-%  ^  woman  of  some  twenty-seven  or  twenty- eight  years,  was 

eik  t    -^^  jj^Q  fQY  examination   a  week   or  ten  days  since,  by  Dr. 

-^^^is    Bauer. 

-^     found  her  suffering  from  great  dyspnoea.    A  large  tumor  oc- 

^P^  i  ci  <i  the  greater  part  of  the  space  below  the  vocal  cords.     The 

/^^^^^•y  was,  that  for  some  three  if  not  more  months,  the  pa- 

.  ^*^  '•^       had  some  trouble  in  the  throat,  a  little  difficulty  of  breath- 

S':>    ^*ome  difficulty  in  speaking,  and  a  little  pain.     Three  weeks 

.^^^*^  her  breathing  became  very  much  embarrassed  and  her 

,    ^^^     was  almost  entirely  gone.     The  tumor  as  itappeared  under 

^^ryngoscopic  light  was  large,  very  firm  when  touched  by 

t^i'obe,  and  so  smooth  in  outline  that  I  doubted  the  character 

^^^    tumor.     I  thought  it  might  have   been  one  of  the  ordi- 

-,     "^^    P>oIypi,  but  pressure  of  the  probe  showed  it  was  firm,  and 

^^x-founding  tissues  were  much  involved.     The  involvement 
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of  the  laryngeal  tissues  resulted  in  a  loss  of  motion,  and  the  left 
vocal  cord  was  held  almost  in  the  median  line.  At  the  exami- 
nation, I  expressed  my  fear  that  this  was  malignant.  Surgical 
interference  was  advised. 

Tracheotomy  was  performed  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  to-day,  by  Dr.  Bauer.  When  the  larynx  was  laid 
open,  the  cricoid  cartilage  was  cut.  As  expected,  the  whole 
laryngeal  tissues  of  the  left  side  were  involved. 

The  tumor  was  hard,  deep-seated  and  left  no  doubt  as  to  its 
character.  The  tube  was  left  in  situ,  and  it  may  be,  though  I  do 
not  know  what  Dr.  Bauer's  intention  is,  that  further  operative 
interference  may  be  pursued.  As  yet  there  is  no  ulceration ;  as 
to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  case  provided  the  tumor  is  not  re- 
moved, there  can  be  no  doubt. 

operations  for  Harelip. 

Da.  Ed.  Borok — Mr.  President,  I  have  here  some  diagrams. 
The  first  is  intended  to  represent  a  double  harelip,  with  cleft 
palate.  I  do  not  introduce  this  case  because  harelip,  or  the 
operation  therefor,  is  something  extraordinary,  but  because  ev- 
ery operation,  no  matter  how  trifling,  has  some  points  of  inter- 
est, and  will  teach  us  something.  I  saw  this  child  when  it  was 
but  a  few  weeks  old ;  it  looked  ghastly — ugly.  The  nostril  was 
perfect;  the  right  intended  lip  had  hardl}''  any  lip  at  all,  and  of 
course  no  external  formation  of  nostril.  There  was  a  little  pear- 
shaped  pedicle  attached  to  the  gums,  in  the  middle  lino,  con- 
taining the  rudiments  of  two  front  incisor  teeth. 

I  was  at  first  tempted  to  cut  it  off,  but  I  only  gave  it  a 
twist,  and  in  a  few  days  nature  separated  it.  I  had  strong 
adhesive  strips  applied  from  right  to  left,  and  from  loft  to  right, 
to  draw  the  parts  together.  I  also  instructed  the  mother  to 
apply  pressure.  In  this  way  the  parts  were  brought  more  in  ap- 
position. When  the  child  was  about  three  months  old  I  oper- 
ated, first  upon  the  right  side.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  incis- 
ion. I  separated,  thoroughly  and  completely,  the  cheek  from 
the  maxilla,  keeping  the  knife  close  to  the  bone.  I  then  divided 
the  whole  nasal  wing;  this  leaving  me  a  triangular  flap.  I  then 
made  this  cut;  next  peeled  the  edge  from  the  middle  piece,  not 
dividing  the  frenum  superioris,  and  united  both  flaps  by  hair-pin 
sutures.  I  had  some  hemorrhage.  To  check  this  the  needle  is 
the   best  instrument.     Sloughing  followed.     The  wound  sepa- 
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rated,  except  a  small  bridge.  I  introduced  a  large  needle;  it 
bealed  nicely.  A  month  later  I  operated  on  the  other  side,  which 
was  not  so  difficalt.  I  used  harelip  sutures.  It  sloughed.  Again 
along  needle  was  put  in  it,  and  it  healed  by  suppuration.  The 
result,  I  think,  is  beautiful.  You  can  hardly  see  any  cicatrices. 
The  object  in  these  opei-ations  is  to  obtain  union  by  first  inten- 
sion, and  to  get  it  we  should  wait  until  the  bleeding  has  com- 
pletely stopped,  and  the  wound  is  clear  of  all  clots  before  the 
sutures  are  put  in  ;  but  if  hemorrhage  is  severe,  the  needles  and 
%aturo  will  control  it  b^st. 

^  had  another  case  of  double  harelip,  and  without  cleft  palate. 

-DOtii     tiostrils  were  well  formed.      I  operated  in  this  manner: 

instead  of  cutting  or  peeling  the  edges  off  completely,  and  then 

uniting,  I  introduced  a  small  knife  about  a  line  from  the  lower 

^S^   of  the  lip,  carrying  my  knife  around  to  within  a  line  of  the 

othex-     eide  of  the  fissure,  then  pulling  it  down  and  uniting  by 

fieedl^  sutures.     This  left  a  nipple  on  one  side,  but  none  on  the 

otb^i^^       I   cut  the  nipple  oflF,  so  as  to  equalize  the  two  sides; 

nmori      by  firet  intention  followed.      This  method  of  paring  all 

^"®     tissue  and  pulling  it  down,  instead  of  cutting  the   edges 

^'^l>l^toly,  is  not  new.     Ndleton   has  done  and  recommended 

.  ^W     but  he  cats   the   mucous   membrane  through,  separating 

^^'^t^ile  I  do  not  divide  it  at  all.       The  advantage  gained  is 

IS  :        j^  union  by  first  intention  does  not  take  place,  a  natural 

^*^^o  will  be  left,  and  it  will  hold  both  ends  together.     I  have 

,.  ^^  t:lie  needle  sutures — generally  fine  sewing  needles — and  the 

^^^^i*e.     1  also  tried  glass  pearls,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Prince, 

^^oksonville,  111.      Wax   pearls  answer  better  and   can   be 

*^^ri  more  easily,  but  corriander  seed  answers  the  purpose 

^^  'W'ell.     1  use  two  or  three  on  each  side.     They  hold  firmly, 

^  ^  swelling  takes  place  you  can  easily  break  one  or  two  to 

^^  i-oom,  without  much  disturbance  to  the  parts. 

•  I  ~*--'^.  Bernays  described  and  illustrated  at  some  length  on  the 
■  .^*^V>oard  his  method  of  operating  for  harelip,  by  which  he 
I     .^^od  more  perfect  results  than  by  the  old  method,  since,  he 

T>>»^  *^^d,  that  it  left  less  deformity  and  a  more  natural  facial  ex- 

Fractures  of  the   Forearm. 

^       -*-^*t,  T.  P.  Pbewitt  presented  a  boy  who  had  suffered  a  frac- 

j^    ^    of  both    bones  of  the  forearm   nine  weeks   before.      The 

^t-oj:-  did  not  see  the  case  until  seven  weeks  after  the  accident, 
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when  he  found  that  the  bones  had  united  at  a  vety  ugly  angle. 
On  refracturing  the  bones  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  de- 
formity, he  found  that  the  ulna  was  longer  than  the  radius;  the 
latter  forming  a  string  to  the  bow,  as  it  were.  This  difficulty 
had  been  gradually  overcome  by  means  of  a  rubber  bandage, 
which  through  constant  pressure,  assisted  by  a  simple  splint,  had 
brought  about  parallelism  between  the  bones  and  a  very  satisfac- 
tory result. 


Saturday,  Frbruary  28th. 

Compoand  Dlnloeatlon  of  Che  Wriat. 

Dr.  Ed.  Borck  —  I  will  introduce  to  you  to-night  a  very  in- 
teresting and  rare  case,  which  will  demonstrate  what  conserva- 
tive surgery  may  accomplish  with  the  assistance  of  the  beautiful 
workings  of  nature. 

This  boy,  now  present,  is  Fred.  Lenrin,  aged  13  years.  On 
the  11th  day  of  October  last,  he  went  about  two  miles  oat  of 
town  to  hunt  and  pick  up  persimmons.  He  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  from  a  tree,  injuring  his  left  wrist  joint  badly.  When 
I^aw  him  I  found  a  complicated  dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones, 
scaphoid  and  semilunar,  upon  the  posterior  side  of  the  radius. 
The  head  of  the  bone  was  subcutaneous  anteriorly,  the  ulna  pro- 
truding through  the  skin  also  anteriorly,  and  exposed  about  two 
inches  in  front  of  the  carpal  bones  and  skin,  cleanly  stripped 
of  all  its  attachments,  but  there  was  no  fracture.  We  must  re- 
member that  this  part  of  the  ulna  is  very  subcutaneous  and  that 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  articulation  of  the  wrist-joint  proper; 
that  it  is  separated  by  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  ulna,  as  well  as  of  the  radius^ 
does  not  become  joined  until  about  the  twentieth  year;  here, 
however,  the  bones  seem  to  be  well  and  prematurely  developed* 
There  was  some  hemorrhage.  In  this  condition  the  lad  walked 
all  the  way  home.  Chloroform  being  then  administered  by  my 
assistant,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Foster,  I  kept  the  arm  flexed  at  right 
angle,  grasping  the  hand  with  my  right  hand,  and  making  ex- 
tension, pushing  back,  or  rather  keeping  in  their  places  the  long 
bones  with  my  left  hand. 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  accomplish  the  reduction.  However, 
by  introducing  a  strong  dull  probe,  I  succeeded  in  pushing  back 
the  skin  over  the  protruding  part  of  the  ulna.     Then  bending 
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the  probe,  I  felt  for  the  supinator  longus,  which  is  attached  to 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radios.  It  was  separated  from  it. 
The  head  of  that  bone  protruded  between  its  tendon  and  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  ^arpi  radialis,  and  the  flexor  below. 

I  continued  my  extension,  and  by  a  little  manipulation,  push- 
ing the  tendons  one  side  with  the  probe,  I  accomplished  the  re- 
duction. The  boy  had  no  feeling  in  ihe  thumb,  index  and  mid- 
dle fingers.  They  were  cold  and  he  could  not  move  them,  an 
evidence  that  the  median  nerve  was  injured.  He  suffered  but 
little  pain.  The  wound  was  washed  and  dressed  with  carbolized 
water,  a  compress  and  bandage  applied  and  the  arm  put  upon  a 
straight  splint.  Everything  went  well  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  during  the  whole  treatment  the  boy 
sufiered  but  little  pain,  and  this  is  a  point  worth  noticing,  one 
which  I  have  observed  in  many  cases,  that  whenever  there  is 
but  little  or  no  pain  after  a  severe  injury  like  a  compound  com- 
minuted fracture  or  dislocation,  there  is  generally  trouble  ahead. 
So  in  this  case.  The  boy,  being  of  a  puny  constitution,  never 
was  a  hearty  eater,  but  of  a  tranquil  disposition.  He  became 
feverish,  the  wound  assumed  an  ugly  type,  and  an  attack  of  ery- 
.sipelas  set  in.  Some  tendons  sloughed,  and  after  the  erysipelas 
had  disappeared,  the  head  of  the  radius  became  necrosed.  You 
can  always  tell  necrosed  bone  by  its  peculiar  smell. 

For  sometime  the  arm  did  not  make  any  progress  either  way. 
Nature  gradually  pushed  the  bone  through  the  wound,  and  now 
the  question  arose,  what  to  do,  resect,  or  to  leave  nature  to  have 
its  own  way.  The  latter  was  adopted — to  wait  till  the  bone  was 
ready  to  come  out,  and  then  we  would  remove  it. 

About  the  sixth  week  after  the  injury,  I  removed  the  head  of 
the  radius  with  a  pair  of  strong  forceps.  This  was  comparatively 
easy  under  chloroform.  The  arm  was  then  placed  in  a  pasteboard 
splint,  with  a  fenestra  cut  for  the  wound,  and  kept  at  perfect 
rest.     The  wound  healed  rapidly. 

Another  attack  of  erysipelas  set  in,  abscess  formed  near  the 
elbow,  and  it  was  opened  in  due  time.  Then  a  wound  on  the 
ulnar  side  appeared,  and  again  the  smell  of  the  necrosed  bone 
was  perceived.  While  nature's  repairing  process  continued  on 
the  radial  side,  nicely  filling  up  the  vacant  space  made,  destruc- 
tion proceeded  on  the  ulnar  side.  About  four  months  after  the 
injury,  I  removed  about  an  inch  of  the  ulna.    Nature  had  forced 
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it  out  and  while  so  doing  had  repaired  the  injury,  having  uni- 
ted the  bone  completely,  resulting  in  a  perfectly  solid  bone.  I 
here  show  to  you  the  specimen.  The  treatment  was  a  liberal 
diet,  milk,  eggs,  soup,  etc.  3  quinine  to  control  the  fever  and  as 
a  tonic  iodide  potassium,  26  centigram  doses  every  three  hours 
during  the  attack  of  erysipelas.  I  consider  the  iodide  potassium 
a  most  valuable  remedy  to  control  traumatic  erysipelas  j  exter- 
nally warm  water  dressing. 

I  do  not  need  to  speak  of  the  process  of  repair.  You  all 
understand  how  nature  accomplishes  that.  The  boy  looks  better 
than  ever  he  did;  he  has  gained  flesh,  and  will  have  a  good  and 
useful  arm.  You  observe  he  can  move  his  wrist;  extension  and 
flexion  is  almost  perfect;  supination  and  pronation  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

[The  Doctor  then  undressed  the  arm  for  the  inspection  of 
members,  and  a  recess  was  taken.  He  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  might  present  the  youth  to  the  society  one  year  hence,  so 
that  further  improvement  might  be  noted.] 

Da.  Atwood — In  connection  with  the  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Borck,  I  have  a  remarkable  occurrence  to  report.  Over  a  week 
.ago  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  living  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  from  the  city,  received  a  gun-shot  wound,  losing  two  and 
one-half  inches  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  cartilage  was  ex- 
posed; the  cutaneous  structure  above  and  below  the  wound  was 
intact;  the  wound  was  on  the  lateral  aspect.  Thinking  to  save 
the  hand  I  removed  all  the  spiculse  of  bone,  and  after  washing 
out  the  wound,  I  dressed  it  on  a  straight  splint,  and  applied 
warmth  to  establish  circulation.  Two  or  three  days  after,  it  be- 
came evident  there  was  no  circulation  in  the  hand.  I  proceeded 
to  amputate.  At  the  time  of  amputation  there  was  no  arterial 
hemorrhage.  After  amputation  there  was  venous  oozing.  I 
thought  the  arteries  would  show  themselves  in  the  flaps,  but  they 
did  not,  neither  was  there  any  hemorrhage.  After  waiting 
iialf  an  hour,  and  being  unable  to  find  the  several  vessels,  I  sim- 
ply closed  the  wound  in  the  usual  manner,  and  up  to  this  time, 
some  eight  or  ten  days  having  elapsed,  there  has  been  no  hem- 
orrhage.    The  wound  is  healed  by  first  intention. 

Dr.  Pollak  —  Which  part  did  j'ou  amputate  ? 

Dr.  Atwood  —  The  forearm ;  the  middle  third. 

Dr.  p.  J.  LuTZ  —  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a 
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rule  that  we  should  trust  to  nature  to  close  large  arteries,  or  that 
they  should  be  left  to  look  after  themselves ;  yet  the  follow- 
ing incident  came  under  my  notice.  About  three  years  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  amputate  a  hand  in  consequence  of  a  crushing 
which  the  member  received  by  a  heavy  piston  being  driven 
down  into  a  cylinder  in  a  stove-pipe  manufactory.  The  wrist 
joint  was  laid  open.  I  attempted  for  thirty- six  hours  to  save  the 
hand  by  artificial  warmth.  It  became  necessary  to  amputate.  I 
performed  amputation  with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Gregory  and 
Wesseler.  Pressure  on  the  brachial  artery  was  omitted,  and 
there  was  no  blood.  Considerable  search  did  not  detect  the  ar- 
tery, nor  was  I  able  to  find  it.  Subsequently,  by  making  pressure 
on  the  forearm.  Dr.  Gregory  succeeded  in  squeezing  out  a  blood 
clot  which  had  closed  up  the  ulna  artery.  I  suppose  if  I  had  not 
found  the  severed  end  of  the  artery,  it  would  have  closed  with- 
out bad  results,  for  the  plug  was  very  firm.  I  should  not,  how- 
ever, trust  to  nature  alone,  for  secondary  hemorrhage  might 
come  on,  and  our  patient  fare  badly. 

Dr.  a.  U.  Bernays —  There  is  a  method  of  managing  ampu- 
tated stumps  which  1  can  recommend  highly.  It  involves  the 
question  of  using  ligatures  on  wounded  arteries.  On  the  middle 
third  of  the  leg  and  the  forearm,  I  have  repeatedly,  after  re- 
moving the  limb,  sewed  up  the  wound  in  order  to  close  the 
wound  and  bandaged  it  with  Esmarch's  bandage.  I  performed 
amputation,  ligated  no  artery  and  put  on  the  bandage.  Some- 
times you  will  find  oozing  of  blood  through  the  interstices  of  your 
bandage,  but  I  have  rarely  seen  that,  if  the  bandage  is  tightly 
applied.  It  is  my  practice  not  to  remove  the  dressing  for  six  or- 
eightdays,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  flaps  will  gradually  be 
found  united. 

In  operations  below  the  middle  third  of  the  forearm  and  leg 
I  think  this  procedure  is  safe.  The  arteries  after  being  cut 
retract,  and  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  causes  coagulation.  If 
there  is  hemorrhage  of  the  branches,  it  gets  between  the  flaps 
and  coagulates,  unless  fever  sets  in.  I  have  found  it  an  excel- 
lent way  to  treat  stumps.  It  seems  rather  risky,  but  I  have  not 
Been  any  evil  results  from  it.  One  case  I  call  to  mind.  A  man 
shot  himself  through  the  forearm.  After  amputation,  after  re- 
moving the  rubber  bandage  the  stump  was  closed  by  sutures, 
enveloped  in  absorbent  cotton,  and  a  tight  bandage  applied.    At 
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the  tenth  day  union  had  taken  place,  and  the  sutures,  I  found, 
could  be  removed.  Of  course  there  were  no  ligatures  to  bo 
taken  off.  The  case  could  be  dismissed  from  the  hospital  at 
once. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Adherent  I'lacenta.    By  H.  Y.  Ferrell,  M.  D.,  of  Carterville, 

Illinois. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Dewees  said  that  adherent  plancentas  were 
generally  heard  of  in  the  practice  of  young  and  inexperienced 
physicians.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  member  of  this  society  of 
much  experience  who  has  not  been  called  time  and  again  by 
some  young  practitioner  to  deliver  what  he  gravely  informs  him 
is  an  adherent  placenta,  but  which  is  in  fact  simply  retained  and 
that  too  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the  vagina. 

A  few  yeara  ago  I  was  called  in  great  haste  by  a  young  grad- 
uate in  medicine  to  deliver  what  he  thought  was  an  adherent 
placenta.  On  making  a  vaginal  examination  my  finger  came  in 
contact,  just  within  the  vulva,  with  a  sofl  movable  substance 
which  I  took  to  be  a  clot,  but  on  turning  it  out  found  it  to  be  a 
wad  of  cotton  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  In  my  surprise  I 
asked  the  doctor  how  it  came  there.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a 
tampon  saturated  with  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron  and 
placed  there  to  restrain  the  hemorrhage.  The  placenta  was  found 
in  the  vagina,  just  above  his  tampon.  ^ 

Less  than  a  year  ago  I  was  sent  for  by  a  "  ten-yearling  "  to 
see  a  woman  who  had  been  confined  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  doctor  gave  her  some  composition  tea  and  went 
home;  before  going,  however,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
old  women  about  the  afterbirth,  he  told  them  that  he  would 
come  down  in  the  morning  and  attend  to  that,  but  that  if  he  did 
not,  it  would  make  no  difference,  for  it  would  rot  and  come  away 
as  it  oflen  did  in  cows.  The  old  dames  were  not  comforted 
much  by  this  assurance  and  in  the  night  had  the  doctor  called 
back.  He  administered  more  composition  tea,  told  them  that  it 
was  "growed,"  advised  them  to  send  for  me  and  went  to  bed.  I 
was  aroused  by  the  husband  late  in  the  night.    He  told  me  what 
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was  wanted.  I  asked  if  his  wife  was  comfortable,  he  said  she 
was;  if  she  was  flooding,  he  said  she  was  not.  The  night  was 
bad,  the  roads  were  bad  and  so  was  the  pay,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
go,  so,  with  that  professional  charity  which  should  characterize 
us  all,  I  sent  him  to  a  very  intelligent  young  physician,  recently 
located  in  my  neighborhood,  with  word  that  if  he  found  any- 
thing wrong  to  send  for  me  and  I  would  assist  him.  On  arriv- 
ing. Dr.  H.  found  the  patient  and  the  "  ten  yearling"  both  com- 
fortable, the  placenta  lying  loose  in  the  vagina,  and  would  have 
dropped  out  if  she  had  got  on  the  vessel.  On  the  way  back  Dr. 
H.  remarked  :  "  Why,  Doctor,  that  placenta  was  detached."  *'  Of 
coarse  it  was,"  says  the  ten-yearling,  "  if  it  hadn't  been  ^^tached 
I  could  have  got  it  away." 

Such  cases  as  these  have  brought  the  subject  of  adherent 
placent  into  disrepute  and  cause  the  profession  to  look  with  dis- 
trust upon  cases  of  this  kind  and  a  physician  is  perhaps  to  be 
regarded  as  unfortunate  who  has  a  case  to  report.  The  authori- 
ties very  generally,  universally,  so  far  as  I  know,  admit  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "adherent  placenta"  requiring  the  inter- 
vention of  art  for  its  delivery  or  even  defying  art  and  maintain- 
ing its  adhesion.  From  conversation  with  physicians  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  this  is  an  extremely  i*are  occurrence,  not 
one  of  the  many  that  I  have  ever  talked  with  upon  the  subject 
old  veterans  in  the  profession,  do  I  remember  over  to  have  heard 
admit  that  he  had  ever  found  a  placenta  that  he  could  not  deliver. 
They  peel  it  ofP,  scratch  it  off,  tear  it  off,  get  it  off  in  some  way. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  our  profession  that  it  is  ignominious  to  let 
a  woman  die  undelivered,  and  I  believe  the  same  feelitig  exists 
against  an  undelivered  placenta.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question 
the  veracity  of  a  physician,  yet  I  must  confess  to  a  very  strong 
suspicion  that  the  fear  of  this  ignominy  may  have  prevented 
cases  of  adherent  placenta  from  ever  seeing  the  light.  A  few 
years  ago  I  delivered  a  placenta  from  a  woman  eleven  days  afler 
her  confinement.  She  was  attended  by  two  physicians,  who,  so 
far  as  I  know,  have  never  reported  that  they  had  found  a  placenta 
which  they  could  not  deliver. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  short  paper  to  enter  into  the 
causation,  morbid  anatomy,  literature  or  statistics  of  the  subject. 
I  will  merely  say  that  in  541  labors  I  have  met  with  two  un- 
doubted cases  of  adherent  placenta.  One  partial,  the  other  com- 
plete.    In  M^rch,  1870, 1  was  called  to  see  a  woman  who  had 
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been  recently  delivered  of  her  tenth  child.  I  reached  her  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  she  had  been  confined  under  the  care 
of  a  midwife,  about  sundown  the  evening  before.  Soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  she  began  to  flood  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
my  arrival,  when  I  found  her  pulseless,  fainting,  vision  almost 
gone;  in  fact,  in  articulo  mortis.  Hastening  to  make  an  exam- 
ination I  found  the  uterus  inert  and  about  one-half  the  placenta 
detached;  the  other  seemingly  firmly  adherent.  Whether  I 
could  have  torn  off  the  detached  portion  or  could  have  detached 
the  adherent  portion  I  do  not  know.  My  first  endeavor  was  to 
produce  contractions  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  stimulants,, 
ergot,  handfulls  of  snow  and  vinegar  carried  into  the  uterus, 
etc.,  but  to  no  purpose.  My  patient  was  dead  in  a  few  min- 
utes. No  remedy  should  be  judged  by  its  effects  in  a  patient  so 
far  gone  as  this.  One  word  as  to  the  placenta.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  only  have  been  hastening  the  fatal  termination  to 
deliver  or  to  attempt  to  deliver  it  before  the  contractility  of  the 
uterus  was  restored.  As  before  stated,  this  was  her  tenth  con- 
finement. Beginning  with  a  girl,  every  other  child  was  a  boy, 
and  with  each  of  them  there  had  been  trouble  in  delivering  the 
placenta.  With  the  one  before  this,  the  afterbirth,  as  they  said, 
had  to  be  taken  from  her  by  a  doctor. 

In  August  last  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  a  case  requiring 
instrumental  delivery.  After  the  child  was  delivered,  we  found 
a  completely  adherent  placenta.  It  was  attached  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  uterus,  and  extended  almost  to  the  os  internum.  With 
the  hand  in  the  uterine  cavity,  carrying  it  over  the  entire  inner 
surface,  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  hourglass  contraction,  the 
whole  margin  of  the  placenta  could  be  explored.  Ergot  was 
freely  given,  the  uterus  contracted  so  firmly  as  to  have  led  to 
the  impression,  from  external  examination  alone,  that  the  pla- 
centa had  been  expelled.  Crede's  method  by  expression  was 
faithfully  and  perseveringly  tried ;  pulling  upon  the  cord,  the 
uterine  tumor  could  be  brought  low  into  the  pelvis,  letting  the 
cord  suddenly  loose  the  tumor  would  instantly  rebound  to  its 
former  position.  No  hemorrhage.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  After 
long  continued,  fruitless  efforts  by  the.  ordinary  means,  it  was 
finally  determined  to  undertake  to  peel  it  off  by  insinuating  the 
fingers  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus.  This  was  faithfully 
tried,  but  no  progress  whatever  was  made.  I  could  not  even  get 
it  started.     What  next  ?     I  either  had  to  abandon  all  further  at- 
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tempts,  or  leave  it  to  nature.  At  this  point  I  confess  that  my  fear 
of  the  ignominy  before  alluded  to,  had  some  weight  with  me.  I 
DOW  decided  to  undertake  its  removal  by  the  tearing  up,  scratching 
off  process.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it — it  ought  never  to 
be  mentioned  but  to  be  condemned.  Before  proceeding,  how- 
ever, we  prepared  for  hemorrhage.  Taking  the  largest  sized 
Barnes'   dilator  from  my   obstetric  case,  I  filled  It  with   a  so- 

,  lution  of  sub-sulphate  of  iron,  and  had  it  ready  for  use.  Then 
introducing  my  whole  hand  into  the  uterus,  I  endeavored  to  tear 
the  placenta  up,  and  bring  it  away  piecemeal.  I  succeeded 
in  getting  away  as  much  perhaps  as  a  single  handful,  when  the 
profuse  hemorrhage,  which  had  already  made  its  impress  upon  the 
patient,  warned  me  to  desist.  Taking  now  the  end  of  the  tube  of 
the  dilator  in  my  hand,  and  carrying  it  directly  into  the  torn  up 
substance  of  the  placenta,  my  assistant,  by  squeezing  the  bulb 
forced  the  Honsel  solution  upon  the  bleeding  surface,  arresting  it 
in  a  few  moments. 

It  was  now  fbund  that  it  was  impossible  to  deliver  that  pla- 
centa without  immediate  death  of  the  patient,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  it.  Before  doing  so,  I  thought  I  would  break  the 
cord  near  its  attachment  to  the  placenta,  but  I  found  upon  trial* 
that  I  could  not  do  that,  and  had  to,  or  did,  cut  it  with  the  scissors... 
The  only  object  in  doing  so  was  merely  the  looks  of  the  thing.  By 
means  of  warmth,  stimulants,  etc.,  we  soon  succeeded  in  bringing- 

,  about  such  a  degree  of  reaction  as  to  enable  us  to  feel  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  our 
patient  in  reasonable  comfort.  This  was  Sunday  morning,  just 
after  daybreak.  Friday  following,  the  placenta  was  found  de- 
tached, and  was  delivered  without  any  trouble.  The  woman  got. 
along  without  a  bad  symptom  until  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
walk  about,  when  three  weeks  afterwards  she  was  exposed  to  a 
rainstorm,  took  pneumonia,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Hereafter 
when  I  meet  with  a  placenta  that  I  cannot  deliver  by  what  we> 
may  term  the  ordinary  means,  I  shall  leave  it  to  nature,  which, 
as  in  this  case,  does  in  a  few  days  what,  with  all  our  skill,  we 
cannot  accomplish.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  leaving  it  intact  the 
patient  is  less  exposed  to  hemorrhage  or  to  septioaamia,  than  if 
we  leave  it  in  a  torn  up,  shreddy  condition.  I  am  sure  that  if  I 
had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  prepare  the  Monsel  solution  be- 
forehand, the  patient  would  have  died  before  it  could  have  been 
prepared. 
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FROM   THE   ITALIAN. 

Storia  Compendiata  Bella  Chiruroia  Italiana.  Dal  Sue 
Principio  Fino  al  Seoola  XIX.  Del  Professore  Carlo 
BuRoi.*  [For  the  Journal.]  Joseph  Workman,  M.  D.,  To- 
ronto, Canada,  Translator. 

COMPENDIATED   HISTORY   OF  ITALIAN   SURGERY — CONTINUED. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  surgery  had  not 
been  disjoined  from  medicine,  or  regarded  as  a  distinct  and  essen* 
tially  separate  art;  for  though  it  was  pi*actically  so,  because  the 
physician  could  not  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  healing  art^ 
und  was  therefore  obliged  to  divide  the  work,  this  was  not  done 
under  any  legal  provision.  Whoever  treated  the  sick  by  virtue 
of  his  legitimate  ministry,  might  do  so  in  any  form  of  disease. 
But  the  history  of  medicine  has  clearly  shown  the  necessity,  and 
even  the  utility  of  specialists  for  the  cure  of  certain  affections, 
and  these  pmctiti oners  did  not  always  belong  to  the  medical 
caste.  They  were  often  empirics,  Ihat  is  uneducated  in  their  art; 
masters,  not  doctors;  ignorant  of  general  diseases,  and  frequently 
mere  traders  or  charlatans.  Italy  certainly  had  these,  by  some 
of  whom  she  was  honored ;  as  the  Brancas  in  autoplasty,  and  the 
Norcini  in  Lithotomy.  Every  people  have  had,  now  have,  and 
always  will  have,  in  even  the  brightest  times,  their  popular  prac- 
titioners, who,  vaunting  their  fame-borne  secrets,  have  treated, 
and  will,  regardless  of  prohibiting  laws,  continue  to  treat  both 
poor  and  rich.  It  will  be  impossible  ever  absolutely  to  restrain 
either  human  credulity  or  human  knavery;  and  what  law  could 
ever  compel  a  sick  man  to  be  treated  only  by  an  authorised  phy« 
sician  ?  The  law  may  punish  a  quack,  but  for  every  onejpunished  a 
hundred  will  go  unpunished,  and  the  rogues  will  always  gain  in  the 
confidence  of  the  credulous.  What  then  ?  Will  the  majesty  of 
science  be  thereby  stained?  Will  the  honorable  physician, 
who  is  expert  in  his  art,  and  noble  in  its  exercise,  ever  lose  his 

*Pub]i6hed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Superior  Stud- 
ies, Medical  and  Surgical  Section,  Florence,  1876. 
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rank,  or  that  dignity  which  society  concedes  to  him  ?  Has  not 
medicine  its  specialties^  and  does  not  sargery  show  them  to  us, 
represented  by  men  worthy  of  all  praise  ? 

Medico-chirargical  practice,  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, though  modest  and  not  yet  raised  to  fame  by  celebrated 
men,  was  generally  in  the  baiids  of  the  priests,  monks,  and  con- 
ventnal  laics.  There  were  neither  diplomas,  nor  aathoxities  to 
grant  them^  the  studies  pursued,  and  the  caste  to  which  the 
person  belonged,  gave  authority  to  practice,  but  to  the  high 
ecclesiastic  dignitaries,  such  a  vocation,  although  pious  and  char- 
itable, soon  appeared  as  too  likely  to  lead  astray  the  clergy,  and 
withdraw  them  from  their  proper  duties,  and  to  loose  the  regulars 
from  obedience  to  their  superiors;  and  it. might  besides  be  a 
temptation  to  their  avarice;  it  therefore  appeared  that  the  prac- 
tice, but  especially  that  of  surgery,  was  an  immodest  profession^ 
and  that  as  the  church  abhored  befoulment  of  the  hands  with 
blood,  this  was  a  manifest  injury  to  chastity  and  sacerdotal  purity. 
It  was  for  these  considerations  that  in  the  Latcran  Council  of 
1139,  it  was,  with  threats  of  grave  penalties,  prohibited  to  the 
clergy  of  every  order,  to  teach  or  practice  the  healing  art.  The 
Councils  of  Montpelier  in  1162,  of  Tours  in  1163,  and  again  of 
Hontpelier  in  1195,  confirmed  this  prohibition.  In  that  of  Tours, 
afterwards,  the  ecclesiastics  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  practice 
mirgery,  as  that  was  regarded  as  soiling  worst  the  white  and 
immaculate  veil  of  the  temple. 

In  the  12th  century,  therefore,  surgery  was,  by  the  Councils 
and  Popes,  banished  from  the  sanctuary,  and  medicine  was,  at  the 
same  time,  forbidden  to  them,  as  if  the  art  of  healing  were  a 
tiling  dishonorable  to  the  altar.  But  it  is  not  a  little  marvelous 
that  the  Papal  Bull,  by  which  the  Pontifox  created  the  medical 
faculty  of  Montpelier,  in  the  13th  century,  ordered  that  the  teach- 
ers and  scholars  should  be  clerics^  and  wear  the  tonsure,  and  conse- 
quently belong  to,  and  in  a  certain  measure  depend  on  the  eccle- 
siastical authority^  and  obey  the  canonical  laws.  In  fact  the 
masters  wore  the  priestly  garb,  obeyed  the  clergy,  and  must 
remain  unmarried.  It  certainly  was  no  small  injury  to  surgery 
to  be  then  abandoned  by  those  who  had  practiced  it  with  de^votion, 
and  under  some  protection.  It  now  had  to  take  refuge  among 
the  ruleless  and  popular  operators — the  barbers  and  men  of  mean 
repute  —  who,  by  their  ignorance,  cooperated  in  aggravating  that 
decadence  so  much  deplored  by  Albueasis.    It  had  now  becom 
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an  art  despised  by  medical  philosophers,  who  disdained  the 
healing  of  disease  by  operations  of  the  hand.  The  school  of 
Salerno,  alone,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  maintained  the 
unity  of  teaching,  and  to  it  we  owe  that  surgery  was  preserved  in 
some  degree  of  decency.  The  Arabian  and  the  Jewish  surgeons, 
who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Eastern  schools,  and  who  now 
traveled  over  Europe  operating  and  reaping  abundantly  from  the 
doctrines  learned  by  them  there,  had  now  a  prosperous  time. 
Had  all  been  as  able  as  Albucasis,  surgery  would  have  stood  in- 
debted to  the  Arabians  for  its  revival,  and  for  those  principles 
which  conducted  it  afterwards  to  its  new  grandeur. 

But  Grod  had  prepared  for  the  world,  and  more  especially  for 
Italy,  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  barbarians,  and  from 
head  to  foot  had  been  devastated  and  ruined,  new  splendors  and 
new  triumphs.  In  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  13th,  the 
Comunes  sprang  to  liberty ;  the  small  states  formed  themselves 
into  a.Bepublic;  the  language  was  created,  and  it  was  polished 
and  softened  in  songs  of  love;  the  Crusades  made  Italy  the 
center  of  commerce ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  sustained 
by  BcBtius,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas,  recommenced  to  see 
the  light,  and  contended  against  the  Arabian  abstrusities  and  per- 
nicious philosophies ;  universities  were  created  by  the  Princes, 
and  by  Papal  Bulls,  and  the  Popes  took  care  of  them ;  they 
appeared  in  Bologna,  Naples,  Pisa,  Padua  and  Pavia,  etc.;  the 
school  of  Salerno,  antiqua  mater  et  domus  studii,  flourished,  and 
taught  the  healing  art,  in  the  footprints  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen ;  reason  and  justice  resumed  their  empire  over  force  and 
proud  power.  In  this  Italian  resurgence,  which  afterwards  be- 
came diffused  through  all  Europe,  and  carried  light  and  liberty 
over  the  earth,  the  surgeons  also  gathered  their  palms  of  glory 
and  became  masters. 

After  the  clerical  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  after 
the  veto  imposed  by  the  councils  on  the  ecclesiastics  practicing 
medicine  and  especially  surgery,  many  clerics  still  continued  to 
practice,  and  from  having  been  abbots  of  monasteries  became  chief 
physicians  to  Kings,  (e.  g.  Fi*a  Domenico  of  Pescara,  and  Fabrizio,) 
and  Constantino  Africano  Monaco  was  made  the  Grand  Master 
of  Salerno ;  surgery  became  quasi  laical,  and  as  such  it  arose  in 
Italy  with  the  now  birth  of  sciences,  arts  and  letters.  Just  as 
in  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  there  were  the  Periodcnti  (or  itiner- 
ants,) 80  there  was  no  scarcity  of  specialists  in  every  branch  of 
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surgery  in  Italy.  The  Norcini  and  the  Preeiani  were  noted  as 
Hthotomists  and  ocalists,  who,  in  the  18th  Centary,  had  /rom 
time  immemorialj  earned  fame  from  their  operations  for  stone,  the 
cnre  of  hernias,  and  diseases  of  the  eyes.  Afterwards  there  arose 
masters  of  the  arts,  who  rendered  Italy  and  France  celebrateU. 
**It  is  (says  Dezeimeris,)  to  the  Italians  that  the  revival  of  Sur- 
gery in  France  must  be  ascribed.  Italy  had  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
other  countries  of  Europe^  in  the  career  of  scientific  progress." 

Two  sdiools  in  the  18th  Century,  rivaled  each  other  in  the 
teaching  of  surgery  in  Italy,  that  of  ISalerno,  the  ancient  mother j 
which  had  at  its  head  Constantino  Monaco,  called  Afrioano,  and 
the  other,  that  of  Bologna,  instituted  by  Ugo  da  Lucca,  where 
human  anatony  was  taught  by  Mondino  and  medicine  by  that 
talented  Florentine  Taddeo  Alderotti. 

Ugo  da  Lucca  was  a  physician  at  Ferrara,  in  the  pay  of  that 
Dukedom;  he  went  in  the  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land;  he  came 
back,  and  taught  surgery  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  old,  in  1258. 
He  had  a  school  and  pupils ;  he  wrote  little,  but  taught  wisely. 
Teodorico,  his  son  and  scholar,  bishop  of  Bitonto  and  Cervia, 
and  confessor  to  Pope  Innocent  IV,  practiced  surgery  success- 
fully in  Bologna,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  art,  1266,  in  which  he 
followed  the  doctrines  of  his  father  and  other  famous  masters. 
There  foliowed  Ugo,  in  the  same  school,  Euggeo  da  Parma,  a 
man  of  rare  genicks,  who,  having  completed  his  studies  in  Salerno, 
returned  to  Bologna  to  teach  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  two  treatises  on  practice,  one  very  little,  and 
another  larger  (in  folio,  Bergamo  1498) ;  he  also  wrote,  De  modis 
mittendi  sanguinem  de  cujusque  utilitate.  His  books  became  the 
law  and  the  texts  in  Italy  for  a  long  time.  They  were  anno- 
tated by  his  disciple  Bolando,  in  his  work,  Libellus  de  chirurgia 
and  in  the  work  of  Bolando,  by  four  masters  of  Salerno. 

Among  the  able  surgeons  who  appeared  in  Italy  in  the  18th 
century,  renown  was  acquired  by  Bruno  da  Longobucco,  who  prac- 
ticed the  art  before  Theodoric,  and  wrote  at  Padua  his  Chirurgia 
Magna  (1252).  He  knew  and  quoted  the  Greek  and  Italian 
instructions.  For  the  cure  of  fistula  in  ano  he  wisely  recom- 
mended the  method  of  incision.  Those  first  surgeons  of  the  re- 
naissance, and  many  others  who  succeded  them  were  Arabists 
who  as  they  did  not  know  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  or  Galen, 
were  moulded  in  practice  by  the  works  and  precepts  of  Albu- 
casis  and  thus  the  Arabic  doctrines  entered  into  the  very  blood  of 
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Italian  physicians,  out  of  which  a  very  long  time  for  its  purga- 
tion was  required,  on  the  way  back  to  classic  Greek  medicine* 
Surgery,  however,  in  this  age,  had  two  men  whose  names  and. 
works,  history  will  over  record  with  honor.  Those  were  Gui- 
lielmo  da  Saliceto  and  Lanfranco.  Guilielmo  Placentio,  native 
of  Saliceto,  was  the  most  learned  surgeon  in  the  art,  and  the 
best  instructed  of  his  time,  the  one  who  merited  the  greatest 
fame,  both  for  his  works  and  his  practice,  and  because  he  wrote 
that  whith  he  saw,  thus  exhibiting  the  fruit  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  his  own  operations  and  cures.  He  studied  at  Bologna, 
following  the  precepts  of  Taddeo  and  Mondino,  and  of  Del  Bpno 
who  there  taught  surgery.     He  had,  as  companion,  Bertruccio^ 

.  Mondino's  dissector,  who  was  afterwards  master  to  Guide  di  Chau- 
liac.     He  was  born,  it  is  said,  in  1210;  he  was  a  learned  physician 

'  and  cleric;  he  wrote  some  works  on  medicine,  and  a  classic  trea- 
tise on  surgery  in  1275.  Afler  Saving  been  established  in  Placenza^ 
he  went  to  Yerona,  where  he  died  in  1277.  Guilielmo  opened 
human  dead  bodies,  wrote  important  histories  of  the  diseases  of 
men  and  women,  and  treated  largely  and  with  much  ability,  of 
wounds.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Guilielmo  was  Lanfranco  Da 
Milano,  who  also  was  a  learned  physician  and  cleric,  whose  life 
was  afflicted  and  glorious ;  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  having^ 
carried  Italian  surgery  into  France,  at  a  time  when  the  precepts 
and  aphorisms  of  the  school  of  Salerno  had  sole  dominion  there* 
Nourished  by  the  teachings  of  the  chief  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Bologna,  and  a  scholar  of  Da  Saliceto,  he  practiced  how- 
ever ably  in  Milan,  which  was  then  divided  by  factions,  and  he 
was  banished  by  Matteo  Yisconti.  He  went  into  exile,  first  in 
Lyons,  where  he  lectured  on  surgery;  then  he  moved  to  Paris^ 
where  the  art  was  as  much  in  decay  as  theology  was  in  bloom» 
On  invitation  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  he  here 
taught  surgery  publicly,  with  greater  applause  than  any  man- 
could  di*aw  from  private  teaching.  He  became  an  associate  of 
the  college  of  surgeons,  and  had  the  chief  part  in  the  revival,  or 
if  it  please  so  to  say  in  the  birth  of  surgery  in  France.  He  com- 
posed his  Chirurgia  Magna  etparva  (1296),  which  went  through 
several  editions. 

He  died  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  13th,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  Century.  Ho  was  well  acquainted  with  the  medical 
schools,  and  instructed  in  every  improvement  in  surgery.  In  his 
Chirurgia  Magna^  which  contains  an  abundance  of  factS;  doctrines^ 
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and  wise  precepts,  all  arranged  with  much  discernment,  at  §  243 
D.  we  read  these  words,  which  should  ever  remain  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  every  one  w^io  consecrates  himself  to  the  healing 
art:  "  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  no  one  can  hccome  a  good 
physician  without  the  knowledge  of  surgical  operations,  nor  can 
any  surgeon  have  worth  if  he  is  ignoi*ant  of  medicine.  He  must 
understand  both/' 

After  these  great  masters,  Italian  surgery,  which  afler  its 
revival  had  followed  the  wise  instructions  of  the  Greek  and 
lloman  schools,  fell  somwhat  from  its  splendor,  but  appeared  to 
flourish  in  Fiance,  where  Lanfranco  had  introduced  it. 

The  author  here  introduces  the  names  of  fifteen  teachers, 
whose  failure  to  avert  decay  of  the  art  he  seems  reluctant  to 
divulge.  In  all  probability  these  nomi  autorevoli  were  somewhat 
like  the  &!antuan  apothecary's  "beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes,"  and  but  for  filling  in  purposes,  they  might  better  have 
been  permitted  to  remain  in  limbo  ?  He,  however,  offers  the 
following  rather  lame  apology  for  their  ill  success. 

'^Two  causes  at  that  time  obstructed  and  arrested,  in  part, 
that  progress  which  the  earlier  masters  had  initiated ;  the  first 
was  the  supremacy  which  the  Arabic  doctrines,  then  in  vogue, 
arrogated.  These  were  but  little  calculated,  in  themselves,  to 
give  freedom  to  reason,  and  the  physicians  and  surgeons  above 
named  (to-wit,  the  fifteen  empty  boxes),  clung  to  them  with  warm 
love;  the  second  cause  was  the  passion  for  astrology,  and  after- 
wards for  alchemy  which  infatuated  the  minds  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  healing  art^  and  often  led  them  into  wild  fancies.  Among 
these  fanatics  were  Pietro  d'Abano,  Amaldo  da  Yillanova 
and  Baimondo  Lullo.  But  even  in  this  period,  which  included 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  teachings  of  the  great  surgeons 
of  the  13th,  Buggiero  Guglielmo  and  Lanfranceo,  were  not  for- 
gotten; whoever  practiced  the  art  was  a  physician,  and,  as  such, 
also  a  cleric,  nor  did  they  who  practiced,  believe  that  in  doing  so 
they  soiled  the  doctora^  or  the  eccleasiastic  garb.  In  this  relation 
Tery  eloquent  are  the  words  of  Haller,  in  allusion  to  this  long 
period :  "  In  Italia,  scientiarum  matre,  nunquam  Chirurgia  se  ab- 
dicarunt.  Et  Xll'acculo  et  XIV,  et  demum  XV,  et  XVI  s£bccuIo 
professores  medici  Academic  Bononinensis,  Patavinae,  aliarium 
in  Italia  illustrium  scholarum,  et  manu  curaverunt  et  consilio,  et 
inter  istos  viros  summi  chirurgi  oxisterunt."  Surgery,  by  good 
fortune,  never  fell  into  that  abandonment  and  despisal  in  Italy 
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into  which  it  was  led  in  France  in  the  centuries  of  which  I  have- 
spoken,  having  never  been  in  our  country  as  it  was  there,  turned 
over  into  the  hands  of  barbers  and  bathers/' 

(Here  follows  another  long  list  of  exhumed  celebrities,  th& 
rescuing  of  whose  pames  from  oblivion,  savors  more  of  pious 
patriotism  than  of  historic  discretion,  and  we  cannot  withhold 
our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  following  winding  up  of  the^ 
progress  of  surgery  during  the  16th  century.) 

'^  That  which  I  can  assert  is  that  the  Italian  surgeons,  in  these 
ages,  in  which  Arabism  and  Astrology  had  a  fruitful  field,  and 
Alchemy  saw  the  light,  never  ceased  to  keep  alive  the  saci-ed  fir& 
of  knowledge,  which  they  diffused  into  other  regions;  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  range  of  the  art,  they  omitted  not  to  occupy 
themselves  in  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women,  and  espe> 
cially  to  follow  up  that  malady,  old  or  new,  as  it  might  be,  which 
at  the  dose  of  the  15th  century,  under  the  reproachful  ephithet 
of  Syphilis,  made  so  much  havoc  in  Italy.  The  first  writers  oa 
this  disease  were  Niccola  Leonineano  (1497),  Coreadino  Ghilino- 
(1498),  Sebastiano  Aquilano  (1498),  Giacomo  Cataneo  (1499),  and 
Giorgio  Valla,  of  Brescia." 

In  the  15th  century  there  were  besides  the  master  surgeons,, 
especially  in  Italy,  empirics  and  itinerant  operators,  who,  not 
haying  gone  out  from  the  university  schools,  but  having  been 
educated  in  their  own  families,  in  some  branch  of  surgery,  and 
having  from  their  success  acquired  celebrity,  performed  opera- 
tions which  the  doctors  did  not  understand.  First  among  these- 
were  the  Branca  family,  of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  who  were  re- 
storers of  noses  and  other  soft  parts,  and  originators  of  the 
methods  and  important  processes  of  autoplast3\  To  these  ran 
all  who,'having  traveled,  or  fought,  among  the  Infidels,  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  soft  part  of  the  nose, — a  disfigurement, 
which  those  barbarous  countries  inflicted  on  prisoners  of  war  or 
other  captives.  Antonio  Branca,  the  son  of  the  chief  empiric, 
restored,  also,  the  lips  and  ears,  and  was  the  founder  of  that 
method  afterwards  vaunted  by  Tagliacozz'i,  of  Bologna,  of  refit- 
ting the  soft  nose  from  the  skin  of  the  arm.  This  restorative  art,, 
which  some  allege  to  have  originated  in  India,  and  of  which 
Gelsus  makes  mention,  passed  from  the  Branca  family  to  the 
Baldasarre,  and  from  them  to  those  of  Yianeo,  and  the  Fojani,. 
of  Calabria,  Flaminio  Crasso,  when  Tagliacozzi  made  it  c6mmon. 
in  Bologna,  taught  it,  and  confirmed  it  by  his  own  operations. 
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In  the  medisdval  period  and  almost  throughout  the  fifteenth 
centaiy  sargery  in  Germany,  Spain  and  Portugal  showed  some 
glimpses  of  that  light  which  shone  over  Italy  and  France,  but 
they  were  so  feeble  as  not  to  merit  record.  The  works  known 
were  few,  or  of  small  size,  and  they  remained  in  manuscript.  I 
cite,  in  Germany  only,  the  Iconographia  Anatomica,  of  Peiligk 
and  Kundt,  and  the  Treatise  of  Surgery y  by  Saler,  published  at 
Brunswick.  In  these  countries  a  blind  devotion  to  Arabism  and 
fanatical  superstitions,  but  in  Germany  especially  that  ill-founded 
boasting  haughtiness  of  the  sapient  physicians,  sometimes  clerics,, 
and  always  ferocious  despisers  of  surgical  operations,  which  were 
therefore  abandoned  to  an  obedient,  ignorant  and  servile  class, 
had  great  influence  in  preventing  the  advancement  of  surgical 
art  The  togated  or  ecclesiastical  physician,  from  the  abyss  of 
his  wisdom  ordered,  and  the  manual  laiic  operated,  an  d  kept 
silence. 

In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Europe  came  into  rich 
•  fortunes,  and  occupied  a  field  on  which  to  restore  her  studies,, 
and  to  found  those  of  her  future  schools.  These  fortunes  were 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America  and  of 
lost  and  unknown  manuscripts.  Tomasso  di  Saleano,  who  after- 
wards, under  the  title  of  Nicolas  Y,  died  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  found  a  copy  of  Celsns  and  several  of  other  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  of  the  times  of  the  lesser  Greeks.  The  study  of 
Greek  was  then  (1393)  rendered  familiar  in  Italy  by  Crisolara, 
but  especially  in  Florence  by  Marcilio  Ficino,  through  whom,, 
when  printing  was  introduced  by  Magonza  into  Italy,  and,  as  it 
were,  found  refuge  here,  the  most  classic  books  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  were  given  to  the  light,  and  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  reappeared.  Celsus  was  printed  first  in  Florence  in 
1478,  and  afterwards  several  editions  were  issued  in  Milan  and 
Venice.  After  Celsus  came  speedily  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
Gralen  and  other  distinguished  phj^sicians  of  antiquity.  Medical 
studies  were  re-born.  In  the  schools  the  authority  of  the  Arabs 
diminished  as  much  as  that  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus  and  Galen  in- 
creased. Grceco-Koman  medicine  resumed  her  empire,  gave  to 
men  of  the  art  her  instructions  and  was  restored  in  riches  and 
splendor  in  the  short  space  of  half  a  century.  By  the  aid  Of 
printing  the  works  of  the  most  sovereign  geniuses  of  antiquity 
came  back  to  light. 
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Milk-Sickness;   Its   Michoscopv.     By  J.   Gardnek,   M.  D.,  of 

lied  lord,  Ind. 

In  Angust  of  the  present  year  there  occurred  in  the  south- 
west part  ot*  Lawrence  county,  ind.,  several  cases  of  milk  sickness, 
two  of  which  were  fatal.  Though  not  in  the  active  practice  of 
medicine,  I  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  disease  because  of  its  ob- 
scure and  unsettled  pathology.  The  most  of  you  know  how  uu- 
satisfisictory  is  the  literature  on  this  disease  and  how  uncertain 
are  an}'  of  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  by  authoi*s. 

Feeling  that  the  true  cause  or  causes  of  the  disease  could  onl}'' 
be  discovered  by  abandoning  the  beaten  track  and  making  a. 
new  departure,  I  did  so,  with  what  degree  of  success  I  leave  you 
to  judge  after  you  have  heard  the  results. 

Perhaps,  before  going  I'urthcr,  a  brief  s^^nopsis  of  the  leading 
and  generally  constant  symptoms  will  be  in  order.  There  is 
always  nausea.  This  may  bo  constant  or  it  may  be  intermittent 
and  paroxysmal.  Where  corjstant,  the  smallest  quantity  of  either 
fluids  or  solids  taken  into  the  stomach  produces  retching,  and 
vomiting  until  the  stomach  becomes  wholly  empty,  when  it 
ceases  until  the  stomach  receives  something  to  make  the  nausea 
again  become  active  vomiting.  In  the  intermittent  form  the 
paroxysms  are  usually  about  an  hour  apart,  and  in  the  intervals 
between,  the  nausea  is  absent  and  the  patient  comparatively  easy. 
There  are  always  more  or  less  eructations  of  an  oflfensivo  gas. 
The  odor  of  the  body  and  of  the  breath  are  of  a  peculiarly  of- 
fensive character,  and  are  in  themselves  sufficient  in  most  cases 
for  founding  a  diagnosis.  The  respiration  is  of  that  slow  and 
sighing  character,  described  as  "fitreJ."  The  pulse  is  usually 
small  and  sometimes  frequent,  tliough  this  not  always  so.  This, 
with  the  full  and  frequently  labored  action  of  the  heart,  is  another 
peculiarity  of  the  disease.  The  heart  throbs  and  labors  and 
beats  against  the  thoracic  walls  with  as  much  energy  as  in  the 
worst  case  of  hypertrophy  and  valvular  insufficiency  at  the  time 
the  radical  artery  may  show  but  a  weak  and  thready  pulse,  and 
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the  respirations  are  down  to  twelve  per  minute.  Obstinate  con- 
stipation is  the  last  of  the  specially  diagnostic  signs  to  which  I 
shall  call  your  attention. 

Before  death  the  patient  always  passes  into  a  comatose  con- 
dition, the  probable  cause  of  which  will  be  given  further  along 
when  the  microscopic  pathology  is  discussed. 

The  reception  of  the  disease  has  never  been  known  to  take 
place  otherwise  than  by  the  stomach.  The  flesh,  milk  or  butter  of 
infected  animals  is  the  cause  to  which  it  may  usually  be  traced,  and 
more  than  one  person  is  generally  prostrated  by  the  same  cause. 
Sometimes  different  members  of  the  same  family  are  affected  in 
different  degreew,  all  the  way  from  the  worst  form  to  that  peculiar 
condition  in  which  the  legs  are  so  weak  as  to  refuse  to  per- 
form their  office,  which  last  form  goes  by  the  expressive  vernac- 
ular title  of  ^^ slows'* 

Milch  cows  may  give  no  signs  of  the  disease  until  they  have 
imparted  it  to  their  calves,  or  through  the  medium  of  milki  and 
bolter,  have  infected  whole  families.  But  there  are  other  cases 
that  occur  in  which  neither  the  flesh  of  animals  nor  the  products 
of  the  dairy  have  been  partaken  of,  which  adds  an  element  of 
uncertfiinty  to  the  supposed  causes  to  which  the  disease  has  alone 
been  attributed. 

Further  along  I  propose  to  describe  what  the  microscope  says 
on  that  point.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  mention  at  this 
place  some  of  the  substances  that  have  borne  the  unenviable  no- 
toriety of  producint^  this  baneful  malady  in  animals.  They 
are  the  metuis  Coabjilt  arsenic^  r/n/.s  to.ricodenffron,  or  poison 
sumach,  eupaforium  agerfoides,  a  species  of  weed  having  a  white 
or  purple  top  that  grows  in  great  abundance  in  woods  and  clear- 
ings almost  everywhere  and  in  localities  where  milk-sckness  was 
never  known.  01  these  substances,  some  occur  wlure  the  dis- 
ease was  never  known  and  the  otliers  are  certainly  absent  where 
the  disease  is  mo^t  known,  which  fiict  certainly  climinaies  all  of 
them  from  the  list  of  possible  fa<tors. 

From  the  capability  of  the  septic  matter,  whatever  it  might  be, 
of  pertetuatiui;  the  disease  in  a  conlimious  chain  nf  animals  as 
one  should  eat  the  flesh  of  another,  you  will  see  at  once  that  any 
of  the  known  organic  or  mineral  poisons  would,  by  a  ra|>id  sys- 
tem of  attenuition,  become  harmless  in  the  second,  or  at  most,. 
the  third  remove  from  the  first  animal  eaten,  which  iact  excludes 
all  lion  vitalized  substances. 
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Armed  with  a  few  clean  vials  I  started  out  on  my  collecting 
tour.  The  house  where  there  had  been  two  deaths  still  had  one 
sufferer  from  the  disease — a  young  lady.  As  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen in  charge  of  the  case  were  my  intimate  friends  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  arm  of  the 
young  lady.  She  was  willing  I  should  have  it,  but  some  of  her 
friends  being  under  the  impression  that  the  government  had  of- 
fered a  largo  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  milk-sick- 
ness, I  was,  after  some  parleying,  refused  the  privilege  of  getting 
the  blood,  for  fear  I  might  make  something  by  it,  and  to  clinch 
the  matter,  a  neighboring  man,  who  ought  to  be  embalmed  as 
the  champion  fool  of  the  19th  century,  oracularly  asserted  that 
three  drops  of  blood  taken  from  her  would,  without  fail,  kill 
?her.  However,  I  went  to  the  spring — ^a  stagnant  pool  from 
which  the  family  used  water — and  took  a  vial  pf  that.  I  then 
went  to  a  farm  near  by  where  a  heifer  had  an  undoubtedly  well 
marked  case  of  the  slows,  and  got  some  blood  from  her  ear  and 
hastened  to  my  quarters  at  the  Kaolin  mine,  to  examine  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  me  to  say  here  that  the  heifer  died  two 
<iays  later.  The  blood  flowed  from  the  cut  with  difficulty.  It 
was  of  the  most  intense  scarlet.  On  submitting  the  blood  on  a 
slip  and  converini^  with  a  thin  cover-glass  to  a  Spencer  -^  objec- 
tive, I  was  startled  bat  not  surprised  to  see  that  in  the  small 
space  embraced  in  the  field,  and  which  could  be  covered  by  a 
transverse  section  of  a  fine  cambric  needle,  there  were  countless 
-multitudes  of  actively-moving,  writhing,  twisting  bacteria,  that 
bore  in  size  and  behavior  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  form  of 
bacteria  called  by  naturalists  bacilla  subtilissima.  They  seemed 
to  cling  to  the  blood  disks,  to  be  between  them,  to  bo  within  some 
of  them,  and  to  bo  in  such  an  innumerable  multitude  as  to  fairly 
fill  the  observer  with  horror  at  the  bare  thought  that  the  blood 
of  even  a  domestic  animal  should  have  such  terrible  inmates. 
Not  only  I,  but  numbers  of  others  saw  them,  and  seeing  were 
•convinced.  But  further,  some  dogs  ate  of  the  dead  cow  and 
they  too  were  attacked  by  the  slows,  and,  in  brief,  their  blood 
£k\80  showed  the  same  forms  of  bacteria.  Knowing  that  some  of 
the  family  attacked  had  not  eaten  of  milk  or  butter  but  had 
still  sufi^ered  Prom  the  disease,  and  wanting  a  reason  for  it  [  sub- 
jected the  water  obtained  from  the  spring  to  a  like  process  and 
£Dund  that,  though  it  appeared  clear  and  nice  to  the  unaided  vis- 
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ioDy  it  was  as  full  of  the  same  forms  of  bacteria  as  appeared  in 
the  blood,  as  was  the  blood  itself. 

Next  I  took  some  milk  from  a  cow  whose  milk  was  used  in 
.another  family  where  one  case  of  the  slows  had  occurred  and 
found  that  that  also  showed  the  same  living  organisms  as  the 
'blood  and  water.  Since  then  the  blood  of  two  persons,  not 
-severely  attacked  has  been  examined  microscopically  and  the 
same  phenomena,  only  in  a  lesser  degree  were  present.  In  size 
these  organisms  are  so  small  that  a  couple  of  hundred  might  ride 
on  the  same  blood  disk  and  not  be  badly  off  for  room.  The 
>blood  disk,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  is  but  ^^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  appears  to  me  that  either  the  baccilla  themselves,  or  some 
ikindred  organisms  are  capable  of  undergoing  further  enlarge- 
<2nent  and  of  laying  aside  their  active  condition  and  becoming 
matted  and  tangled  together  and  of  accumulating  and  aggregat- 
ing together  to  such  an  extent  as  to  block  up  the  terminal  capil- 
laries and  thus  the  cold  clammy  hands  and  feet  always  present  in 
«m ilk-sickness.  The  stasis  in  the  lung  capillaries,  from  the  same 
-cause,  accounts  for  the  sighing  respiration,  and  labored  cardiac 
.action  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Now  that  the  gravity  of  the  disease  may  be  gauged  by  the 

numbers  of  those  minute  plants  that  infest  it,  may  be  promptly 

•determined,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  their  presence  or  absence 

determines  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  I  am  fully 

.assured. 

The  slows  never  prevail  in  wet  seasons,  when  the  springs  are 
'flush  and  the  branches  full.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  water  is 
the  only  place  outside  of  animals  that  bacteria  may  propagate  in 
-sufficient  quantities  to  cause  the  specific  effect  described,  as  this 
field  is  too  new  for  such  exclusiveness,  but  we  may  rest  assured 
that  if  the  cattle  and  the  families  have  water  of  unquestionable 
purity  the  other  sources  and  niduses  will  not  be  prominent 
iactors  in  its  production. 

Grastritis  and  bilious  fever  are  the  only  diseases  that  the  prac- 
titioner will  ever  be  likely  to  confound  with  slows.  The  treat- 
ment of  slows  is  in  itself  a  vindication  of  my  pathology.  Brandy 
-and  honey  or  syrup,  and  sulphur  and  magnesia,  given  in  full 
^oses  every  two  hours,  speedily  produce  a  good  effect,  and  con- 
valescence soon  follows  the  aperient  effects  of  the  latter  remedies. 
The  brandy,  in  bad  cases,  may  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  a  pint 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  with  the  very  best  effects.    One 
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should  bo  positive  of  the  disease  before  following  such  heroic 
treatment,  as  in  gastritis  or  in  remittent  fever  it  would  be  apt 
to  have  grave  consequences.  1  would  like  fur  any  of  my  medi- 
cal confreres  who  have  good  microscropes  to  follow  up  this  line 
of  investigation  and  address  me  at  Bedford,  Ind.,  giving  results. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Freeland  : — Forty  years  ago  I  visited  a  district  that 
suffered  intensely  from  this  disease.  There  is  a  qui'Stion  I  would 
ask  :  How  is  it  in  these  districts  milk-sickness  has  entirely  passed 
away?  I  have  seen  a  case  commencing  with  a  cow  that  trembled 
and  fell  down.  The  cow  presented  no  appearance  of  disease. 
In  those  districts  where  I  first  practiced,  the  country  was  full  of 
it.  To-da}  there  is  scarcely  a  case  there.  If  it  depended  on 
water  or  on  any  one  thing,  how  is  it  that  it  has  passed  away. 
The  essayist  has  mentioned  brandy.  That  was  our  sheet  anchor 
forty  yeare  ago. 

Da.  Jones: — I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  pathology  of 
milk-sickness.  I  have  had  experience  for  the  last  forty  years  in 
treating  that  disease.  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for  many 
years  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  a  microscopic  poison ;  a 
specific  matter  that  never  rises  many  inches  from  the  ground  ^ 
that  it  is  dei)osited  on  the  herbage,  and  eaten  by  the  cattle  in 
the  morning  while  the  dew  is  visible.  It  does  not  exist  in  clear 
open  lands  or  prairies.  A  day  or  two  since  I  was  readinjir  an 
article  from  a  gentlemen  in  Illinois,  published  in  the  Toledo 
Medical  Journal,  This  writer  takes  the  j)Ositioii  tliat  it  is  a  poison 
deposited  on  decomposing  wood  and  it  gets  into  the  springs  and 
streams  80  that  thai  the  water  is  impregnated  with  it  at  times, 
at  other  times  it  is  not.  1  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that 
it  was  something  of  that  kind  generated  m  that  way. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Rumbold — I  wish  to  remark  that  in  making  micro- 
cropic  examinations  great  care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  the  air 
from  every  specimen  to  be  placed  under  the  microscope.  Do 
not  take  milk  that  is  two  or  three  days  old,  but  take  it  immedi- 
ately from  the  udder  of  the  cow  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air 
will  be  excluded  from  the  specimen.  Without  such  a  precaution 
the  examiner  will  be  almost  certain  to  be  deceived.  It  is  uselt  83 
to  exariiine  ])utri(l  flesh  for  the  same  reason.  Dr.  Gardner's 
paper  is  a  very  important  one  and  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
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very  thorough  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  and  the 
seeretionrt.  The  important  imformation  in  this  paper  of  Dr. 
(lardner  cunnot  be  overestimated. 

Dr.  Gardner — In  reply  to  all  of  these  things  I  would  say,  I 
do  not  luko  the  position  that  it  may  not  breed  on  vegetation 
where  it  is  damp.  I  know  it  will.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Eumbold  I 
may  say  I  took  the  specimen  right  from  the  living  animal  and 
put  it  on  the  slide  and  from  the  slide  to  the  microscope,  and  found 
the  bacilla  there  at  the  instant  of  being  drawn.  I  mixed  no 
fluid  with  the  blood  j  it  was  not  necessary. 

Br.  Hibberd — Were  there  any  other  diseases  previously,  i.e., 
immediately  before  or  after  these  cases  of  milk-sickness?  Did 
you  have  pure  water  ? 

Br,  Gardner — No,  it  was  at  a  remarkable  health}'  time  and 
on  a  high  ridge  where  there  was  pure  air.  The  water  was  taken 
from  wtiat  we  call  "sipes."  Good,  wholesome  drinking  water 
was  not  usually  an  eas}'  thing  to  get.  They  had  to  take  "  sipe" 
water. 

Br.  Rumbold — Did  you  examine  the  blood  of  any  other  ani- 
mal at  that  time  that  was  not  affected  with  the  disease  but  had 
*n  opportunity  to  drink  the  same  water? 

Br.  Gardner — Not  at  that  immediate  lime,  but  there  was  a 
blind  horse  that  got  down.  I  suspected  it  had  the  **slows."  It  was 
really  a  case  of  starvation.  I  got  some  blood  of  it  and  put  it  on 
the  slide,  but  it  showed  no  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  old 
horse  got  his  water  from  a  spring  that  was  near  by  and  which 
looked  badly. 

Br.  Hibberd — In  1841  I  was  sent  for  to  go  about  ten  miles 

from  my  office  to  see  a  patient  that  was  said  to  be  very  sick.     It 

was  a  flat  country  in   which  so-called  malarial  diseases  are  very 

prevalent.    On  the  road  going  to  the  sick  man,  the  messenger  told 

w/lie  patient  had  milk  sickness,  and  I  had  been  sent  for  because 

/Mrm,y  reputation  in  curing  that  disease.     That  was  agreeable 

vfj^^  !    I  had  never  seen  a  case  of  milk-sickness;  did  not  know 

^o  v^^     ^  cure  it  any  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  but  as  I  had 

^c;^*-^  ned  a  reputation,  it  was  agreeable  news.     The  trepidation 

^0   sometimes  experience  passed  off  and  I  was  shown  the  house 

^t^^'K^e  the  sick  roan  lay.     I  had  treated  several  cases  of  malarial 

i^^^^mr-  in  that  locality  and  this,  I  found,  had  established  my  repu- 

^(it^io^  as  an  expert  doctor  in  milk-sickness.     I  was  in  a  part  of 
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the  country  where  malarial  diseases  were  rife  every  year.  T 
found  the  man's  case  just  the  same  as  the  others  and  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  was  milk-sickness  unless  I  had  been  told  so.  I 
do  not  say  there  was  constant  vomiting  but  he  vomited  and  I 
treated  him  successfully.  I  treated  a  large  number  of  cases  in- 
that  neighborhood,  only  two  of  which  died  and  that  resulted' 
from  broken  down  constitutions,  brought  on  by  whisky  drink* 
ing.  Usually  there  was  not  much  trouble  with  these  cases,  but 
if  the  constitution  was  broken  they  gave  way.  I  wrote  a  paper 
the  following  year  on  milk-sickness  and  it  was  published.  I  took 
the  view  that  it  was  of  malarial  origin.  Still  there  were  some 
peculiarities  about  it  that  took  it  out  of  the  category  of  malarial 
fever.  It  should  be  described  as  malaria  with  something  added*. 
The  paper  read  this  morning,  it  seems  to  mc,  is  a  superb  start 
for  an  investigation.  The  author  seems  to  me  to  generalize  from 
too  narrow  a  foundation,  to  draw  too  large  a  conclusion  from  the- 
observation  made.  It  needs  to  go  a  great  deal  further,  but  if  it 
turns  out  that  it  is  bacteria  or  some  other  organism  in  the  circa- 
lating  fluid  in  animals  and  man,  why  we  will  have  made  immense 
steps  in  deciding  what  this  extraordiaary  disease  does  grow  out 
of.  I  will  say  in  conclusion,  I  think  the  author  of  the  paper  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  the  beginning  he  has  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  hope  he  and  others  w:ll  continue  the  investigation  from 
year  to  year.  Then  we  will  have  a  foundation  from  which  to- 
start  with  perfect  safety  so  us  to  get  at  the  origin  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Brey — What  is  the  pathology  of  this  disease  ?  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  nothing 
about  its  pathology.  When  I  cume  here  in  the  fall  of  1836,  this 
disease  prevailed  in  this  section  of  country^as  it  did  in  other 
parts  of  this  State,  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  I  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Craflon,  a  man  of  extraordinary  mind.  Ho  made 
several  pos-tmortem  examinations  of  persons  who  died  of  milk- 
sickness.  In  every  case  there  was  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  if  the  disease  was  not  arrested  in 
its  progress  it  extended  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach to  the  bowels.  The  ] pyloric  orifice  was  particularly  impli- 
cated. He  states  it  was  occasioned  by  a  specific  poison,  and  that 
it  spent  its  force  on  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  seldom  you  see  an  acute  case  in  this  disease;  it  is 
generally  of  a  low  typhoid  character,  indicating  a  poison  that  spent, 
its  force  upon  the  blood. 
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Fjellctures  op  the  Spine,  with  Cases.    By  J.  E.  Wbist,  M.  D.y 

of  Bichmond,  Ind. 

When  we  consider  the  irregular  forms  of  the  vertebra,  and 
the  overlapping  of  their  various  processes,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand why,  when  violence  greater  than  the  spine  can  withstand 
is  directed  upon  it,  and  it  yields  to  the  force,  the  injury  is  gener- 
ally of  mixed  character,  consisting  of  both  fracture  and  disloca- 
tion. This  is  more  likely  of  course  to  be  the  case  in  some  portion& 
of  the  spinal  column  than  in  others.  '^  In  the  dorsal  region  the 
bones  are  so  closely  locked,  and  the  processes,  especially  the 
spinoiiB,  so  long  and  overhanging,  that  simple  dislocation  appears 
impossible.'' 

While  Malgaigne  and  others  report  dislocations  of  the  dorsal 
vertebra,  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  their  processes  wilt 
render  it  appare]^t  that  even  a  partial  laxation  forwards  without 
a  fracture  of  the  oblique  apophyses  is  impossible,  and  that  back- 
wards, the  luxation  can  only  occur  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  (Hamilton),  constituting  only  a  species  of 
articular  diastases,  without  breaking  off  the  articulating  apophy- 
ses of  the  lower  corresponding  vertebra. 

As  a  practical  question  the  proportionate  amount  of  fracture 
compared  with  dislocation,  in  serious  injuries  of  the  spine,  is 
of  little  moment.  The  question  of  great  interest  to  the  surgeoa 
in  these  cases  is  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  this  organ 
can  be  crushed  or  have  its  functions  destroyed  equally  by  fracture 
or  dislocation.  Besides,  if  a  reduction  of  the  displaced  bones 
is  attempted,  the  method  of  effecting  it  will  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  not  more  encouraging  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other;  therefore,  in  the  cases  I  shall  re- 
port, no  great  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of 
fracture  and  dislocation. 

As  already  intimated,  the  great  danger  in  these  cases  arises 
from  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
this  organ  can  hardly  escape  serious  damage,  when  there  is  exten- 
sive fracture  or  dislocation.  As  any  extensive  lesion  of  the  cord  is 
attended  with  paralysis  of  parts  below  the  injury,  the  gravity  of 
^he  accident,  so  far  as  endangering  life  is  concerj^ed,  varies 
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with  the  part  of  the  spine  injured.  The  higher  the  injury,  the 
greater  the  danger. 

In  most  eases  of  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  spine,  there  is 
paralysis,  more  or  less  complete  in  the  parts  below.  Yet  there 
are  well  authenticated  cases  in  which  it  was  absent. 

The  danger  arising  from  compression,  or  injury  to  the  cord,  is 
so  great  that  generally  surgeons  advise  that  no  effort  be  made  at 
reduction  in  these  cases,  even  when  there  is  great  deformity,  from 
a  fear  that  it  will  result  in  a  further  injury  to  the  cord.  But  this 
rule  of  non- interference  cannot  apply  alike  in  all  cases.  When 
the  injury  is  at,  or  above  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  any  serious 
injury  to  the  cord  means  instant  death.  When,  therefore,  any 
displacement  of  the  bones  in  this  part  of  the  spine  exists,  an  at- 
tempt at  reduction  cannot  be  made  without  serious  consideration, 
as  it  may  result  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  patient.  When,  how- 
ever, the  injur}^  is  in  the  lower  dorsal,  or  lumbar  region,  it  must 
certainly  be  often  proper  to  attempt  reduction — although  the 
weight  of  surgical  authority  is  perhaps  against  it — and  for  sevei-al 
reasons.  First,  because  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  reduction  has  been  successfully  ac^mplished.  Sec- 
ond, because  proper  efforts  are  not  likely  to  make  the  existing 
trouble  worse.  Compression  of  the  cord  here  does  not  mean 
death,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  suddenly  killing  the  patient  while 
seeking  to  render  him  a  service. 

When  there  is  incomplete  paralysis,  it  is  evident  that  only 
slight  injury  has  been  done  to  the  cord  —  either  from  con- 
cussion or  slight  pressure.  If  paralysis  depends  upon  the  first 
cause,  it  will  probably  soon  disappear;  while  if  from  the  second, 
a  replacement  of  the  bones  will  likely  relieve  the  compression. 
While  in  these  cases  of  complete  paralysis,  irreparable  damage 
has  most  likely  been  already  done,  and  our  efforts  cannot  make 
matters  worse,  I  believe  then  that  Hamilton  indicates  the  cor- 
rect method  of  treating  these  cases,  when  he  says  :  "  I  think  we 
cannot  hesitate  when  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  full}''  made 
out,  and  especially  when  the  dislocation  or  fracture  has  occurred 
in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra,  to  attempt  the  reduction  by  forcible 
extension,  united  with  judicious  lateral  motion  or  with  a  certain 
amount  of  direct  pressure  upon  the  projecting  spines." 

The  two  following  cases  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting the  results  of  the  two  plans  of  treatment.     As  will  be 
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observed  the  injaries  are  of  very  similar  character,  and  therefore 
the  cases  serve  well  the  purpose  intended. 

On  March  22, 1878, 1  was  called  to  see  Mr.  C,  aged  about  21, 
who  had  been  injured  by  the  falling  of  an  elevator  in  one  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments.  While  standing  under  the  elva- 
tor  in  a  stooping  position,  the  rope  supporting  it  gave  away  — 
it  was  at  the  time  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  lumber — and  he  was 
caught  and  crushed  to  the  ground.  When  I  saw  him,  he  had 
been  removed  from  the  wreck,  and  laid  on  a  board.  M  e  was  only 
partially  conscious.  I  found  an  injury  of  the  back  at  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra.  There  was  marked  angular  curv- 
ature at  this  point,  caused  chiefly  by  projection  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  There  was  nearly  complete 
paralysis — both  of  motion  and  of  sensation— in  the  body  below  the 
injury.  There  was  decided  disturbance  of  respiration,  this  being 
quick  and  jerky.  In  addition  to  the  injury  described,  there  was 
a  serious  comminuted  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  lefl  leg. 
The  deformity  of  the  back  was  so  great  that  the  bystanders 
recognized  that  it  was  broken.  They  of  course  were  possessed 
by  the  popular  idea  that  this  meant  death. 

I  had  the  young  man  carefully  conveyed  to  his  home,  on  the 
board,  and  placed  in  bed  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  no 
effort  being  made  to  coiTCct  the  deformity  of  the  back.  The  leg 
was  dressed  at  first  with  Pott's  splint,  and  afterwards  with  plaster 
Paris  bandage.  Great  pain  at  seat  of  injury  in  the  back  was 
complained  of  for  many  days ;  this  was  greatly  increased  by  any 
motion  of  the  body.  The  respiration  hardly  improved  for  ten 
days.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  the  catheter  to  empty  the 
bladder,  for  three  weeks.  Afler  about  two  weeks  there  was 
gradual  improvement  in  the  paralysis — sensation  returning  before 
motion — but  it  was  four  months  before  it  had  nearly  passed  away, 
and  he  could  be  out  of  bed,  and  move  about  a  little  on  crutches. 
By  careful  management,  no  bed  sores  of  consequence — that  are 
often  so  troublesome  and  dangeroas  in  these  cases — formed.  The 
injury  to  the  leg  was  perfectly  repaired  without  unusual  diffi- 
culty. 

After  several  months  the  crutches  were  laid  aside,  and  there 
was  gradual  improvement.  Now,  about  sixteen  months  after  the 
accident,  he  is  just  beginning  to  be  able  to  do  a  little  work.  No 
paralysis  remains,  but  the  back  is  weak  and  at  times  painful. 
The  curvature  of  the  spine  and  the  projection  of  the  spinous  pro- 
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coss  of  the  vertebra  remains  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  As  these  cases  usually  terminate,  this  may  be 
considered  a  remarkably  good  result. 

June  25, 1879. — I  was  called  to  see  Mr.  B.,  a  healthy  farmer, 
set.  80  years,  whose  back  the  messenger  said  was  broken.  The 
accident  had  occurred  in  this  manner.  He  was  on  top  of  a  load 
of  hay  that  was  being  driven  under  a  shed  across  which  some 
beams  were  placed.  As  he  was  passing  under  the  shed  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  likely  to  be  caught  by  the  timbers  above. 
He  was  sitting  down  on  the  hay }  he  threw  his  body  forward  and 
lowered  his  head ;  still  there  was  not  sufficient  room,  and  the  upper 
part  of  his  shoulders  and  spine  came  in  contact  with  the  obstruc- 
tion above,  and  he  was  badly  crushed.  He  was  unconscious  for 
some  time  after  the  accident.  The  discovery  was  made  that 
there  was  a  serious  injury  with  great  deformity  of  his  back. 
When  I  saw  him  a  few  hours  later,  he  was  in  great  agony,  com- 
plaining of  violent  pain  in  the  back,  and  of  great  difficulty  in 
breathing. 

On  examination  I  found  evidence  of  great  shock,  pulse  being 
140,  and  very  feeble.  The  skin  cool  and  bathed  in  pers2)iration  ; 
respiration  85,  and  difficult;  marked  deformity  of  the  spine  was 
found  at  the  9th  and  10th  dorsal  vertebra.  On  each  side  of 
the  spine  there  was  decided  swelling  near  the  point  of  curvature.. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulders,  the  skin  was  abraded  and 
much  bruised. 

There  was  partial  loss  of  sensation  below  the  seat  of  injury, 
more  marked  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  No  paralysis 
of  motion  seemed  to  exist.  As  any  motion  of  the  body  produced 
the  most  agonizing  pains  in  the  back,  ether  was  recommended. 
The  clothing  was  removed  and  some  further  examination  was 
made  of  the  injury.  The  spinous  process  of  the  9th  dorsal  verte- 
bra was  much  displaced  backward,  it  being  possible  to  distinctly 
place  the  finger  under  it.  The  examination  rendered  the  con- 
clusion inevitable  that  there  was  fracture  with  slight  dislocation 
backwards  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra ;  some  effort  by  exten- 
sion and  pressure  was  made  to  reduce  the  displacement,  with 
but  slight  success.  During  these  maneuvers  distinct  bony  crep- 
itation was  felt.  Anodynes  and  stimulants  being  ordered,  the 
patient  was  left  for  several  hours  until  he  recovered  from  the 
shock. 

Upon  visiting  the  patient  again,  some  fifteen  hours  aft;er  the 
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Accident,  reaction  was  found  pretty  well  established.  The  re- 
spiration, however,  was  not  improved,  and  the  pain  only  kept 
in  check  by  the  anodynes ;  paralysis  about  the  same.  1  now 
determined  to  institute  more  active  measures.  He  was  carefully 
lifted  out  of  bed,  and  held  erect  while  a  tracing  of  his  spine  was 
made.  He  was  then  suspended  a  la  Sayro,  by  an  improved  appa- 
ratus, that  answered  the  purpose  well.  While  he  was  completely 
suspended^  I  passed  one  arm  around  the  body  just  above  the 
hips  and  made  strong  extension  with  slight  rotatory  movements ; 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  hand  I  made  pressure  at  the 
injured  and  projecting  parts  of  the  spine.  These  efforts  resulted 
in  straightening  the  spine  very  materially,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  second  tracing  made  aftei'wards.  While  the  extension  and  pres- 
sure were  being  made,  a  very  distinct  bony  crepitation  was  again 
felt. 

The  plaster  jacket  was  now  hastily,  but  carefully  applied. 
As  soon  as  the  plaster  was  sufficiently  firm,  he  was  taken  down 
and  placed  in  bed.  After  he  had  recovered  a  little  from  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  the  suspension,  all  this  being  done  without 
ether,  it  was  found  that  his  breathing  had  greatly  improved,  the 
bladder  having  been  relieved  and  a  slight  anodyne  given ; 
he  was  left  in  comparative  comfort.  On  my  visit  next  day, 
his  condition  was  greatly  improved,  the  respiration  being  per- 
fectly free  and  easy,  with  restoration  of  sensation  to  parts  below 
the  injury ;  the  bladder  had  been  relieved  naturally.  He  could 
now  be  rolled  over  with  little  pain  resulting,  and  could  lie  either 
on  his  back  or  his  side. 

Steady  improvement  continued  j  on  the  seventh  day  he  could 
turn  himself  in  bed  without  assistance,  and  on  the  twelth  day  he 
was  carried  on  a  stretcher  to  his  father's  house,  about  two  miles 
distant.  On  the  fifteenth  day  he  was  able  to  slowly  work  him- 
self out  of  bed  and  stand  on  his  feet.  On  the  twontieth  day  a 
new  jacket  was  applied  and  worn  until  September  1st.  Novem- 
ber 2d  sixty-seven  days  after  the  accident,  his  back  is  as  strong 
as  before  the  injury. 

The  plaster  jacket  proved  in  this  case  to  be  a  splendid  ap- 
paratus.  Probably  no  other  form  of  dressing  could  have  ac- 
complished as  much  in  the  way  of  rendering  the  patient  com- 
fortable, and  none  certainly  could  have  secured  a  more  per- 
fect result. 

When  I  applied  the  plaster  dressing  in  this  case,  I  was  not 
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aware  that  it  had  been  used  in  such  cases,  but  I  learn  from 
Prof.  Sayre  that  it  has  been  used  in  a  similar  way  several  times 
in  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  with  very  satisfactory  results;  prob- 
ably others  also  have  thus  used  the  plaster  jacket.  However 
this  may  be,  I  make  this  report  at  the  request  of  Prof.  Sayre^ 
and  in  doing  so  fully  indorse  his  statement,  that  "  the  plaster 
jacket  is  the  only  form  of  dressing  that  has  been  yet  devised 
that  will  keep  a  fractured  spine  perfectly  at  rest." 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Freeland — A  case  occurs  to  me  in  the  person  of  my  owa 
son.  The  fourth  cervical  vertebra  was  broken  laterally,  it  pro- 
jected fully  half  an  inch.  There  was  no  paralysis.  I  refused  to 
allow  any  interference  with  it.  I  determined  to  leave  it  to  nature. 
It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  it  happened.  He  is  now  a  strong, 
able-bodied  man. 


Ctiiucal  Keportd  from  ^riuate  practice. 


Early  Menstruation.    By  J.  W  Foster,  M,  D.,  of  Kansas 

City,  Mo., 

In  October,  1878,  while  traveling  in  Southwest  Mo.,  my  atten 
tion  was  called  to  a  very  interesting  case  of  early  menstruation 
The  child,  then  about  two  years  old,  had  been  menstruating 
some  five  months,  the  discharges  occurring  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  three  and  a  half  weeks.  There  was  nothing  unusually 
present  in  tlie  case  with  the  exception  of  the  early  age  of  the 
patient.  Her  father  was  very  much  exorcised  about  the  welfare 
of  his  little  daughter  and  his  solicitations  ever  very  earnest  as  to 
the  future  probability  of  the  case.  He  had  consulted  many  of 
the  local  physicians  and  they  had  never  seen  an  example  of  so 
early  menstruation  before.  I  assured  the  father  that  he  need 
not  be  apprehensive  of  any  immediate  or  remote  danger,  as 
the  child  was  as  healthy  and  perfectly  developed  as  Venus  de 
Medici.  More  than  fourteen  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
this  case  came  under  my  observation  and  the  child  has  remained 
perfectly  healthy  ever  since.  She  continues  to  menstruate  with 
all  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  this  function.    Her  breasts  are 
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showing  signs  of  advanced  development  and  the  pudenda  also 
well  coated  with  a  soft  silky  hair,  showing  unmistakable  signs 
that  slie  is  susceptible  of  impregnation.  Another  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  the  character  of  this  child  at  the  present  age  is  a 
marked  shyness  or  timidity  fully  expressing  the  womanly  de- 
corum and  manner,  which  we  so  ardently  admire'  in  the  gentler 
sex.  In  1870, 1  saw  in  Cincinnati  a  case  similar  to  this  one.  In 
that  instance  the  child  began  menstruating  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen months  and  when  I  saw  her  she  was  twenty-seven  months 
old  and  presented  all  the  features  of  a  girl  fully  arrived  at  pu- 
berty. I  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  last  mentioned  case,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  spring 
of  '70,  her  parents  took  her  to  Germany,  they  being  Ger- 
mans. It  was  their  intention  to  visit  the  various  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  of  Europe,  and  exhibit  this  early  freak  of  nature. 


Enclphaloid  of  Left  Kidney.      By  E.  A.  Waqoensr,  M.  D., 

of  Carrollton,  Mo. 

Boy  set.  three  one-half  years,  a  farmer's  son ;  family  history 
good,  health  good  up  to  June  last. 

In  harvest  time,  the  exact  date  not  known,  he  came  in 
from  the  horse-lot  one  day  and  stated  to  his  mother  that  a  colt 
had  tramped  on  him  and  he  complained  of  a  *  hurting'  in  his 
left  side  in  region  of  kidney.  His  person  was  examined,  but  no 
marks  found;  notwithstanding  the  child  continued  to  complain  of 
pain  in  the  locality  mentioned  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  a  Mump'  was  discovered  where  pain  had  been  located. 

The  patient  was  carried  to  a  physician  and  put  upon  a  course 
of  treatment.  Tumor  continued  to  enlarge  very  rapidly  and 
about  the  1st  of  October  boy  was  brought  to  our  office  for  ex- 
amination by  Drs.  Austin,  Cooper  and  myself.  At  that  time 
the  tumor  filled  left  iliac  fossa,  extending  up  to  the  ribs  and 
forward  and  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  filling  com- 
pletely all  the  space  within  this  area;  smooth,  irregularly  ovqid- 
al,  elastic  or  semi-solid  feel;  constitutional  eifects  plainly  visi- 
ble. We  were  not  able  to  promise  the  parents  anything  in  the 
way  of  successful  treatment,  though  the  case  was  not  ours,  and 
we  ailerwards  learned  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  homoe- 
opathic doctor  who  had  charge  of  it  up  to  time  of  death,  which 
occurred  at  7  p.  m.  on  the  21st  inst.  At  the  request  of  the 
family,  Drs.  J.  C.  Cooper,  W.  A.  Tull  and  myself  made  post-mor- 
tem examination  at  9  a.  m.  the  following  da3\  I  will  only  de- 
scribe in  brief  the  appearances  inside  of  the  abdomen,  viz.     Tu- 
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mor  filled  the  entire  cavity,  producing  enormous  distension,  push- 
ing diaphragm  up  to  the  fourth  rib  on  each  side,  and  adhered  to 
the  spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  diaphragn  ;  on  the  left  side  por- 
tions of  small  and  large  intestine,  the  descending  colon  being  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumor  and  one  and  one-half  inches  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line  and  firmly  adhered.  In  fact  the 
tumor  was  adhered  to  everything  in  the  left  half  of  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity ;  spleen  and  right  kidney  healthy  in  appearance, 
though  the  spleen  is  smaller  than  normal;  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
normal  except  in  size ;  right  lobe  very  much  contracted  j  black- 
mottled  and  studded  with  numerous  abscesses  from  the  size  of  a 
three  cent  piece  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Tumor  removed  by 
enucleation  except  in  immediate  vicinity  of  the  left  kidney, 
whore  adhesions  were  so  firm  that  dissection  had  to  be  resorted 
to.  Appearance  after  removal :  Irregular  ovoidal,  nodulated, 
mottled-purplish  and  very  vascular,  and  some  places  almost 
black,  resembling  mellinosis.  Measured  9i  inches  in  its  shortest 
and  Hi  inches  in  its  longest  diameter  and  weighed  9}  pounds. 
On  section  the  pelvis,  a  few  pyramids  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  was  found  at  the  base 
^f  the  tumor,  thus  fixing  beyond  doubt  its  origin. 
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A.  H.  Ohraann-Dumosni],  George  "W.  Toney, 
Gr.  M.  Stelzlini,                             John  L.  Sims, 

R.  J.  Stoffel,  Dodson  Christian, 

Thomas  H.  Ensor,  Phineas  K.  Dow, 

John  McG.  Oglesby,  Chas.  F.  W.  Wilhelmj, 

Wm.  T.  Gerisch,  Fred.  L.  Loring, 

Squire  H.  Eedmon,  Fred.  S.  Dewey, 
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Otto  C.  Meyer. 

DR.  HODQEN's  address. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  introduce  the  subject  of  my  remarks  this 
evening  with  the  question,  Whence  come  the  responsibilities  that 
attach  to  living  beings  ? 

In  order  that  I  may  be  understood,  I  would  go  far  back  'to 
the  lower  forms  of  living  matter,  and  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  lying  thousands  of  feet  beneath  the  ocean's  surface,  at 
its  very  bottom,  is  a  layer  of  living  matter — a  material  which 
possesses  attributes  common  to  other  living  matter.  It  gathers 
from  the  material  which  surrounds  it  the  elements  necessary 
for  its  maintenance  and  growth.  It  absorbs,  it  circulates,  it  is 
nourished,  it  grows.  It  breathes,  it  eliminates,  it  has  a  power  of 
•changing  form  and  changing  location.  It  is  called  bioplasm. 
But  it  has  no  means  of  bringing  itself  in  contact  with  objects 
outside  of  itself;  it  has  no  organs  of  special  sense.  It  bears  no 
responsibility  growing  outof  relation  to  the  existence  about  it. 
It  lives  without  pleasure  and  dies  without  pain. 

There  is  one  word  which  I  have  occasion  to  use  this  evening 
that  may  not  be  familiar  to  every  individual  of  this  large  au- 
dience. The  word  is  differentiation.  The  very  expression  con- 
veys to  your  mind  an  idea  of  difference.  It  means  the  chang- 
ing form  or  character.  This  term  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
forms  of  matter,  but  is  applied  to  the  functions  exercised  through 
the  change  of  matter,  so  that  we  have  a  differentiation,' not  only 
in  living  forms,  but  in  the  performance  of  the  offices  of  living 
beings.  It  means  a  division,  not  only  of  structure,  but  a  division 
of  function.  It  means  a  division  of  labor.  By  it  it  is  made  pos- 
sible that  the  varied  functions  performed  by  the  living  matter 
to  which  I  have  already  called  your  attention,  (which  forms  a 
stratum  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean),  instead  of  being  performed  by 
the  simple  material,  structureless,  homogeneous  bioplasm  with- 
out line  or  fibre,  without  special  organs,  the  offices  of  digestion, 
of  assimilation,  of  respiration,  of  nutrition,  of  growth,  of  elimi- 
nation, of  motion,  instead  of  being  performed  by  one  common 
mass,  are  performed  by  organs  specially  designed,  each  for 
its  own  special  office.  Thus  wo  have  in  higher  forms  of  liv- 
ing being  a  digestive  appa.ratus,   by  which   the  materials  ta- 
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ken  as  food  are  brought  forward  in  a  certain  condition  of 
change^  rendering  them  more  easily  taken  up  by  the  vessels 
which  are  to  carry  them  to  the  parts  to  be  nourished.  We  have 
a  circulatory  system  which  does  the  transportation  duty.  We 
have  a  special  breathing  apparatus,  a  special  locomotory  appa- 
ratus, and  special  organs  for  elimination  of  effete  and  worn  out 
particles,  and  by  this  multiplication  of  organs,  we  have  a  very 
much  more  perfect  organism  than  is  represented  in  the  simple 
bioplasm,  but  in  order  that  these  diverse  parts  performing  dif- 
ferent functions,  working  harmoniously  in  the  building  up  and 
maintenance  of  an  organism,  and  the  execution  of  its  varied 
functions,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  link  binding  the 
parts  to  form  one  harmonious  whole ;  and  this  link  is  furnished 
m  the  nervous  system. 

That  you  may  understand  more  clearly  what  shall  follow,  we 
must  tax  you  with  a  reiteration  of  a  little  rudimentary  anatomy. 
As  the  lowest  form  of  independent  nervous  mechanism,  we  have 
the  simple  nervous  arc,  consisting  of  a  fibre  beginning  in  a  sensi- 
tive surface,  and  terminating  in  a  mass  or  knot  of  cells  or  granules, 
called  a  ganglion,  and  a  second  fibre  reaching  outward  from  this 
ganglion  and  terminating  in  an  organ  of  motion.  The  office  of 
such  a  simple  nervous  arc  is,  that  if  an  irritant  be  applied  to  the 
serisoiy  surface  it  produces  an  impression,  which  is  transmitted 
by  the  afferent  nerve  to  the  ganglionic  centres,  and  radiated 
from  that  point  to  the  organ  of  motion  through  the  efferent  fibres. 

And  the  peculiarity  of  the  action  resulting,  is  that  it  is  al- 
ways in  direct  proportion  to  the  stimulation.  It  never  goes 
beyond  a  certain  fixed  point.  A  little  higher  in  the  scale 
of  the  nervous  mechanism  we  have  another  series  of  ganglia, 
with  connecting  fibres  similar  to  those  which  are  described  as 
belonging  to  the  simple  nervous  arc,  but  in  addition,  other  fibres 
connecting  various  ganglia  with  each  other  which  are  themselves 
connected  with  various  organs  of  locomotion.  This  more  com- 
plex mechanism  is  capable  of  more  complex  functions,  and  if  an 
irritant  be  applied  to  the  termination  of  the  sensory  nerve,  we 
have  a  response,  not  always  the  same  and  not  always  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  stimulation  applied. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
decapitated  frog,  which,  when  the  flank  be  tickled  or  irritated, 
moves  the  hind  foot  of  the  corresponding  side  through  the  suc- 
cessive action  of  a  variety  of  muscles,  to  accomplish  a  movement 
which  would  result  in  sweeping  from  the  part  irritated,  the  irri- 
tating object.  This  may  be  repeated  again  and  again  and  the 
same  movement  that  follows  in  the  action  of  the  same  limb  will 
be  accomplished.  Butif  that  limb  be  held  and  the  stimulus  be 
continued,  then  another  limb  will  be  brought  into  action  and 
this  will  be  made  to  go  through  the  movement  which  would  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  irritant. 

This  sort  of  action  may  be  called  automatic.    It  is  not  always 
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the  same  character  of  movement,  but  it  is  always  designed  to 
accomplish  a  purpose.  It  is  accomplished  by  the  mechanism, 
and  without  volition,  without  knowledge,  without  the  influence 
of  any  of  the  higher  nervous  centres  that  may  belong  to  a  more 
complex  nei*vou8  system. 

Farther  on  we  have  volitional  centres  3  those  through  which 
the  will  controls  the  automatic  actions  of  the  automatic  centres, 
and  the  simple  reflex  act  of  the  simple  nervous  arc. 

Beyond  this  and  above  all,  we  have  what  may  be  called  ra- 
tional centres ;  centres  through  which  the  reason  acts.  First 
upon  the  volitional  centres;  secondly,  through  the  automatic  cen- 
tres. On  a  side  track  in  the  nervous  chain  and  connected  by  a 
switch  (if  we  may  use  the  expression),  which  leads  off  from  the 
main  track  at  the  volitional  centres,  we  have  situated  the  emo- 
tional centres ;  those  centres  through  which  the  feelings  are  op- 
erative— ^through  which  hate  is  expressed,  or  fear,  or  anger,  or 
envy,  or  love,  or  any  of  the  emotions.  Most  of  our  actions  are 
automatic.  Thus  the  spinal  cord  walks  though  the  volitional 
centres  and  the  rational  centres  may  be  otherwise  occupied. 

The  student  walking  to  school  in  the  morning  may  study  his 
lessons  very  carefully,  whilst  the  automatic  centres  will  carry 
him  safely  down  grade,  over  the  level  street,  across  gutters  and 
up  hills  and  around  obstructions  as  perfectly  as  though  the  mind 
were  directly  engaged  in  the  act  of  locomotion. 

So  also  the  act  of  talking  is  automatic.  The  reason  deter- 
mines that  something  is  to  be  said,  and  without  thinking  of  the 
language  to  be  used,  a  sentence  is  framed  which  may  fltly  ex- 
press the  thought  that  has  been  entertained,  and  all  these  cen- 
tres are  susceptible,  indeed,  are  dependent  for  their  highest  capa- 
bilities of  action  upon  education.  Hence  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating, not  only  the  rational  centres,  but  the  emotional  centres, 
and  educating  them  in  the  right  direction ;  for  unfortunately 
education  does  not  always  mean  a  cultivation  in  the  direction 
which  renders  us  capable  of  the  greatest  possible  good. 

We  allow  ourselves  to  become  annoyed  by  trifling  matters, 
and  we  allow  our  emotional  centres  to  use  our  organs  of  speech 
in  an  automatic  way.  We  acquire  habits  of  complaining  and 
have  a  word  of  censure  for  whatever  may  attract  our  attentioni 
On  the  other  hand,  the  automatic  centres  may  be  so  trained 
that  a  word  of  approval  will  be  uttered,  on  whatever  may  be  pre- 
sented to  us.  Often  excuses  for  the  irregularities  of  others  are 
formed  and  expressed  by  those  who  have  cautiously  educated 
the  automatic  centres  of  speech. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  emotional  centres  are 
placed  on  a  side  track  and  that  these  as  well  as  the  rational  cen- 
tres are  connected  with  the  volitional  centres,  and  there  is  often 
a  struggle  between  the  one  and  the  other.  How  often  do  we  find 
the  emotional  centres  to  exercise  the  power  which  determines 
the  action  rather  than  the  rational. 
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So  far  as  possible  the  emotions  oaghtto  be  held  in  subjection 
to  the  reason,  and  by  careful  cultivation  this  may  be  accom- 
plished. Without  it  the  emotions  are  very  sure  to  carry  us  out 
of  the  wayof  accomplishing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good. 

To  these  centres  we  have  added  organs  of  special  sense;  of 
touch,  of  smell,  of  hearing,  of  taste,  of  sight,  and  these  bring  us 
into  relation  with  the  surrounding  world.  They  make  us  the 
Associates  of  those  about  us,  and  these  organs  of  special  sense, 
together  with  the  ganglionic  centres  to  which  I  have  referred, 
makes  us  responsible  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  are  about  us. 

Connected  with  these  ganglionic  centres,  but  more  nearly 
related  to  the  emotional  than  to  any  other  to  which  we  have 
<jallod  attention,  we  might  mention  the  possible  existence  of  a 
certain  class  of  emotional  centres  that  bear  more  directly  on  our 
relations  to  a  Supreme  Being.  These  may  be  called  devotional 
centres,  and  through  their  action  we  are  made. to  feel  the  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  which  are  forced  upon  us  by  :be  rela- 
tions which  we  sustain  to  the  Creator. 

Having  thus  far  traced  a  mechanisn  through  which  man  is 
made  responsible,  and  hinted — that  the  ganglionic  centres  are 
susceptible  of  cultivation — we  may  go  still  further  in  the 
matter  of  differentiation,  and  still  increase  our  responsibilities. 

Through  the  exercise  of  the  will,  we  may  determine  when  we 
"will  differentiate  in  one  direction  or  another.  One  man  becomes 
a  shoemaker,  one  a  tailor,  one  devotes  his  attention  to  the  law, 
another  studies  for  the  ministry,  and  the  fifth  becomes  a  physi- 
cian, and  with  the  multiplication  of  offices  the  possibility  of  a 
perfect  association  and  action  are  rendered  more  easy. 

The  possibility  of  living  comfortably  is  brought  within  our 
reach  by  the  multiplication  of  occupation.  Nothing  is  truer 
than  that  a  "division  of  labor  is  the  secret  of  wealth."  It  is  just 
as  true  that  the  division  of  labor  among  individuals  is  the  secret 
of  elevation  as  it  is  true  that  the  division  of  labor  among  the 
organs  of  the  body  is  the  secret  of  a  more  perfect  organism.  If, 
then,  with  this  ultimate  differentiation,  you  gentlemen  of  the 
medical  class  have  assumed  relations  to  society  which  puts  you 
in  charge  of  the  health  of  the  community,  of  the  lives  of 
the  community,  and  therefore  very  largely  in  possession  of  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  your  responsibilities  must  be  very 
great. 

The  process  of  differentiation  does  not  cease  with  the  division 
which  I  have  already  given,  but  even  in  our  own  profession  we 
have  a  still  further  dividing  up  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  us. 
We  have  the  oculist  and  the  aurist,  the  laryngoscopist  and  the 
gynflBcologist  and  others.  It  is  certainly  true  that  one  who 
devotes  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a  particular  branch  of 
our  profession,  is,  other  things  being  equal,  more  competent 
than  one  who  has  not  thus  given  his  special  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  particular  part.    But  it  is  equally  true  that  one 
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who  attempts  to  difTerentiate  before  he  has  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  perfection  in  general  professional  attainments,  must  fail 
to  attain  the  saccess  he  desires.  Therefore,  I  beg  you  wail  until 
you  have  acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general 
profession  before  you  begin  the  process  of  differentiation  that 
may  make  you  an  oculist,  an  aurist,  a  laryngoscopist,  a  gynsB* 
cologist,  for  so  sure  as  the  attempt  is  made  without  this  proper 
foundation,  the  differentiation  must  result  in  your  degeneration 
into  quackery,  or  your  utter  failure  in  the  practice  of  your 
specialty. 

I  will  not,  at  this  last  hour,  advise  you  as  to  the  means 
of  meeting  the  many  responsibilities  that  lie  thickly  along  the 
pathway  of  a  physician's  life.  I  will  only  call  your  attention  to 
one  or  two  points,  without  a  consideration  of  which  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  that  you  can  approach  to  anything  like  a  perfect 
discharge  of  the  fearful  responsibility  that  you  have  taken  upon 
yourselves,  in  assuming  the  practice  of  otlr  profession.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  one  more  degraded  than  a  physician  as- 
suming the  responsibility  of  the  health,  of  the  life  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  patrons,  who  is  not  honest  ?  Be  honest  with  your^ 
selves ;  be  honest  with  your  patrons;   bo  honest  with  God. 

If  the  fearful  responsibilitv  to  which  I  have  already  called 
your  attention,  rests  upon  the  physician,  how  important  it  is 
that  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  meet  it  I  How  gross  a  piece  of 
folly  it  would  be  that  he  should  put  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  can  not  possibly  do,  at  all  times,  the  very  best  that  may  be 
done  for  those  who  may  be  left  in  his  charge. 

I  have  heard  it  said  until  I  am  sick  of  the  saying,  and  yon 
will  hear  it  said  again  and  again  until  you  are  nauseated  to  a 
degree  equal  to  that  which  I  feel,  "  That  is  an  excellent  physi- 
cian.    I  am  sorry  he  drinks.'^ 

Is  it  possible  that  a  man  who  puts  himself  in  a  position  to  be 
unfit  to  discharge  the  highest  duties  which  man  is  called  upon  to 
discharge  should  so  debase  himself  as  to  become  intoxicated  ? 
Is  it  true  that  any  man  who  ever  becomes  intoxicated  is  a  good 
physician  ?  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  should  be.  He  is 
deserving  the  contempt  and  the  scorn  rather  than  the  patronage 
of  those  who  are  about  him. 

You  young  gentlemen  perhaps  anticipate  that  I  may  say  one 
word  that  may  be  an  index,  a  guide  to  success.  I  can  give  you 
an  index  in  little  more  than  a  word.  That  you  may  be  success- 
ful, it  is  only  necessary  that  you  so  fit  yourselves  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  reason,  by  the  storing  of  your  minds,  by  the  education 
of  your  nervous  centres,  that  you  will  merit  success  in  your  pro- 
fession. Nothing  is  surer  than  success  to  any  individual  who 
maj^  merit  it. 

In  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  I 
bid  you  God  speed. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  A  CADUOEUS  TO  DR.  HODOEN. 

Dr.  Stevens  said :  It  is  made  my  pleasing  duty  to  pass  to  you 
this  caduceus — the  magic  wand  of  Mercury.  The  wand  with  the 
Serpents  entwined,  according  to  the  story  in  ancient  mythology, 
was  given  to  Mercury  hy  Apollo.  The  serpent  symbol,  from  time 
immemorial,  whether  in  the  hand  of  Apollo,  or  on  the  staff  of 
«  ^sculapius,  or  drinking  from  the  cup  of  Hygeia,  or  coiled  upon 
the  wand  of  Mercury,  or  as  in  modern  times,  in  the  coat  of  arms 
of  savans,  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  wisdom, 
of  health,  life  and  power^  and  particularly  associated  with  the 
art  of  healing.  The  donor  of  this  beautiful  gift — ^a  member  of 
this  class,  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Case — intends  this  as  a  high  and  deli- 
cate compliment  to  yourself;  and  it  is  a  compliment  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  fail  to  understand  and  appreciate,  and  let  me  add, 
one  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  better  deserves. 

REPLY  OP  DR.  HODGEN. 

I  know  not  how  well  fitted  I  am  to  be  the  recipient  of  this 
high  compliment.  Whether  I  deserve  it  much  or  little  has  been 
largely  determined  by  the  gentleman  who  has  been  called  upon 
to  present  it. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  my  friend,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  partly  through  his  influence  I  have  fol- 
lowed him,  first  in  the  occupancy  of  the  place  of  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  afterwards  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College. 

For  his  flattering  expressions  I  am  grateful,  and  to  the  kindly 
feeling  of  the  thoughtful  donor,  I  am  also  grateful,  and  espe- 
cially so,  since  Dr.  Case,  who  bestows  this  wand,  is  our  pro- 
fessional grandson. 


(BHitoriQl. 


The  history  of  Italian  medicine,  which  appears  m  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  of  March  6,  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  this  subject  translated  from  the  Italian  by  a  gentle- 
man well  known  to  North  American  medicine.  The  pen  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Workman  has  often  delighted  and  enlightened  the  profes- 
sion both  in  the  productions  of  his  own,  and  in  the  translation  of 
others'  thoughts  and  observations. 

In  a  letter  to  us  of  last  January  he  says :  "  It  seems  to  me  a 
pity  that  our  young  men  of  to-day  should  know  so  little  of  their 
indebtedness  to  the  fathers  of  anatomical  and  surgical  science, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  great  schools  of  Italy.     Not  very 
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long  ago  a  young  practitioner,  fresh  from  the  London  Hospital, 

observed  to  me  that  the  Italians  had  never  contributed  much  to 

onr  literature.     I  said  little,  for  as  Quintilian  said,  'We  cannot 

fill  bottles  with  wine  unless  we  empty  them  of  their  contained 

air.'     So  is  it  with  man's  ignorance;  knowledge  can  enter  only 

as  escape  is  given  to  ignorance,  and  pricking  their  gas  bags  is  a 

pretty  sure  way  of  provoking  their  dislike.     I  have  seen  some 

instances  of  this  mishap  in  my  long  days,  and  I  now  hesitate  and 

ask  myself  cut  bono?    An  old  English  or  French  proverb  says: 

*  Send  a  goo8e  to  Dover 
It  will  come  a  goose  over.' 

We  send  some  goslins  over  the  big  pond  and  they  come  back 
big  ganders,  but  they  strut  very  happily." 

Dr.  Workman's  linguistic  attainments  are  not  alone  confined 
to  the  Italian.  He  has  given  to  the  profession  many  excellent 
things  from  the  Portugese,  Spanish,  French  and  German.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  named  the  excellent  writings  of  the  great  Gris- 
singer  and  Schroder  Vander  Kolk.  Dr.  Workman  is  now  Pres- 
ident of  the  Toronto  Medical  Society,  and  for  many  years  was 
Superintendent  and  Physician  of  the  Toronto  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  an  institution  rendered  famous  throughout  the  Canadas 
under  his  able  administration. 


The  Chicago  Medical  Gazette  comes  to  us  laden  with  good 
matter.  We  presume  that  it  has  a  larger  amount  of  editorial 
matter  than  any  journal  in  the  West.  The  opinions  contained 
in  these  editorials  are  in  the  main  sound,  but  our  esteemed  Lake- 
side cotemporary  is  considerably  "  off"  on  the  subject  of  lunacy 
"reform."  It  makes  mistakes  in  stating  that  the  number  of 
attendants  per  capita  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  smaller  than 
in  general  hospitals;  that  the  management  of  the  insane  is  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  American  citizenship,  and  that  asylums 
ought  to  have  stewards  (vide  page  26),  by  which  we  infer  that 
the  Gazette  does  not  know  that  every  hospital  for  the  insane  has 
a  steward. 

We  know  of  no  State  where  the  insane  are  sent  to  the  hospi- 
tal without  a  due  process  of  law, — that  is,  on  the  certificate  of  two 
respectable  physicians  recognized  in  law;  no  State  where  they 
are  deprived  of  their  rights  of  habeas  corpus^  and  none  in  which 
lanatics  are  regarded  as  citizens. 
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Posture  in  the  Treatment  of  Intestinal  Colic  and  Ueas;  with 
a  consideration  of  the  Pathology  of  "  Spasmodic  Colic."  Being^ 
the  Supplement  to  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  May  1, 1879.    By  Frank  J.  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

The  Structure  and  other  Characteristics  of  Colored  Blood 
Corpuscles,  By  Louis  Elsberg,  M.  D.  [New  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
man's  Sons,  182  Fifth  Ave.     1879.] 

The  Therapeutics  of  Gynaecology  and  Obsterics,  Comprising 
the  Medical,  Dietetic,  and  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Diseases   of 
Women,  as  set  forth  by  distinguished  contemporary  specialists. 
Edited   by  William  B.  Atkinson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  pp  365,  8  vo. 
[Philadelpia:  D.  G.  Brinton,  115  S.  Seventh  St.,  1880.] 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Adolphe  Wurtz,  Translated  and 
Edited,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Author,  from  the  Fourth 
French  Edition,  by  Wm.  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  illustrations,  pp  687,  16  mo.  [Philadelpia  :  J. 
B.  Lippencott  &  Co. ;  London :  16  Southampton  street,  Covent 
Garden.    1879.] 

Eyesight :  Good  and  Bad.  A  treatise  on  the  exercise  and  pres- 
ervation of  Vision.  By  Eobert  Brudenell  Carter,  F.  R.  C.  S.> 
with  numerous  illustrations,  pp  265,  12  mo.  [London:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  1880.] 

Malaria  and  Its  Effects.  By  J.  W.  Youuge,  M.  D.  [Port 
Wayne,  Ind.,  1880.] 

Clinical  Notes  upon  the  use  of  The  Gralvano-Cantery.  By 
William  A.  Byrd,  M.  D.,  etc.,  Quincy,  111.  Reprinted  from  "The 
Practitioner,"  January,  1880. 

A  Manual  of  Pathological  Histology.  By  V.  Cornil  and  L. 
Ranvier.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  E.  O.  Shakes- 
peare, A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Henry  Simes,  M.  D.,  with  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  illustrations  on  wood,  pp  784, 8  vo.  [Philadelpia  : 
Henry  C.  Lea,  1880.] 

The  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Morphia.  Its  History,  Advan- 
tages and  Dangers.  (Based  on  the  experience  of  360  Physicians) 
By  H.  H.  Kane,  M.  D.,  New  York,  pp  364, 16  mo.  [New  York, 
1880.] 

A  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  embracing  the 
Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lunge  and  Heart,  and  of 
Thoracic  Aneurisni.  By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.  Second  edition,, 
revised,  pp.  240;  12  mo.     [Philadelpia:  Henry  C.  Lea,  1880.] 
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Article  IX. 

Consumption  a  Nerve  Disease.*     By  Prof.  J.  J.  M.  Angear, 

A.  M.,  M.,  B.,  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Consumption  is  a  malady  which  has  been  recognized  ever 
since  there  has  been  a  medical  profession  to  observe  the  disease. 
Its  pathology  has  never  satisfied  the  profession.  It  has  been 
watched  by  keen,  scrutinizing  e^^es  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
to  the  present.  At  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  mere  local  infiam- 
matiun  which  could  be  cured  if  we  could  only  apply  our  reme- 
dies— as  in  inflammation  of  the  hand  or  foot,  or  by  amputation,, 
we  could  cut  off  and  cast  away  the  offending  member  or  part* 
Then  a  disease  of  the  lungs;  then  a  constitutional  disease,  and 
now  a  disease  of  the  nutritive  function,  with  a  deposit  of  crude 
material  in  the  lung. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  some  abnormal  conditions  in 
some  parts  of  the  nerve  centre  or  nerves,  the  symptoms  follow- 
ing being  so  much  like  those  of  consumptive  patients,  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  ask  the  question,  may  not  consumption  be  a 
nerve  disease  ?  First,  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  sweating,  namely, 
about  the  head,  neck  and  chest.  Sudoriferous  glands,  like  other 
glands,  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  nerve  influence. 


^ 


♦Jlead  before  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society  at  Dee  Moines,  January 
J.,  1880. 
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How  common  to  see  the  face  of  an  embarrassed  speaker  drenched 
in  perspiration ! 

We  have  been  too  ready  to  dismiss  the  matter  of  night  sweats 
simply  as  evidence  of  debilit}'.  What  is  more  common  than  to 
have  night  sweats,  even  in  the  most  robust  person,  after  having 
an  ordinary  attack  of  ague  or  intermittent  fever? 

If  we  stimulate  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  dog,  we  shall  observe 
sweating  of  the  toes  in  propoi'tion  to  the  stimulation.  Bernard 
divided  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  in  a  horae,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  accompanied  by  copious  porspii-ation  on  the  side  of  the 
face  and  neck;  and  by  galvanizing  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve 
the  sweating  was  arrested.  This  is  the  sweating  peculiar  to  the 
consumptive. 

I  have  a  patient  at  present  in  the  hospital  of  the  Penitentiary 
whose  mental  condition  is  not  normal,  and  at  times  is  decidedly 
insane.  The  only  physical  difficulty,  except  constipation,  is  the 
profuse  pci*8piration.  He  not  only  wets  his  personal  clothing  so 
that  water  can  be  wrung  out  of  them,  but  the  bedclothes  are 
saturated  with  this  abnormal  sweating.  This  is  a  clear  case  of 
sweating  from  nervous  disease. 

Insanit}^  is  a  disease  of  the  brain.  The  majority  of  insane 
persons  die  of  lung  troubles — pneumonia,  gangrene  and  con- 
sumption. It  is  noticed  that  insane  consumptives  get  better  of 
the  insanity  as  the  disease  of  the  lungs  gets  worse,  and  as  the 
lungs  get  better  the  insanity  gets  worse,  thus  showing  that  at 
least  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  disease  of  the 
nervous  and  respiratory  systems. 

Alcohol  produces  nervous  diseases.  Richardson,  in  his  "Mod- 
ern Diseases,"  speaks  of  alcohol  producing  consumption  and  also 
of  having  observed  thirtj'-six  cases.  Here  we  have  a  transposi- 
tion, as  it  were,  consumption  taking  the  place  of  delirium  tre- 
mens. Chambers,  in  his  "Renewal  of  Life,"  speaks  of  two  cases 
of  consumption  following  delirium  tremens,  commencing  in  de- 
lirium tremens  and  ending  in  consumption,  as  if  the  two  were 
very  intimately  connected. 

In  the  spring  of  '63,  I  had  a  patient  whose  great  toe  was 
badly  crushed  by  a  log  rolling  upon  it.  He  was  rather  nervous, 
and  from  the  first  he  said  it  would  kill  him.  His  being  so  ner- 
vous, I  feared  tetanus,  but  no  symptoms  of  that  kind  set  in,  but 
from  some  cause  the  toe  did  not  readily  heal.  He  lost  his  appe- 
tite, became  sleepless,  wasted  in  flesh,  cough  set  in  and  in  a  few 
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moDths  he  died  of  consumption.  Had  tetanus  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  he  had  died  from  that,  we  should  all  have  agreed  that 
the  crushed  nerve  in  the  toe  was  the  cause  of  the  tetanus  which 
killed  our  patient.  Then  why  not  say  that  the  crushing  of  the 
toe  affected  some  other  change  in  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
produced  the  consumption?  which  is  the  fact,  in  my  opinion. 

We  all  know  that  exposure  in  the  wet  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground  will,  at  times,  produce  paralysis,  and  at  times  produce 
consumption.  A  large  proportion  of  paralytics  die  of  lung  dis- 
ease resembling  pneumonia  principally. 

In  the  summer  of  '77, 1  was  called  to  see  a  young  man  who, 
the  summer  previous,  while  shingling  a  house,  was  sunstruck. 
His  health  failed,  but  during  the  winter  he  improved.  As  the 
warm  weather  came  on  he  grew  worse — losing  flesh,  having  a 
cough,  profuse  sweating  about  the  head,  neck  and  chest,  diarrhoea, 
etc.,  or,  in  other  words,  he  died  of  consumption,  produced  by 
change  in  the  nerve  centre — the  result  of  the* sunstroke. 

Had  he  been  paralyzed  after  the  sunstroke  and  had  died 
from  the  effect  of  the  paralysis,  we  should  not  have  questioned 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis  nor  of  the  death.  In  this  case  the 
consumption  took  the  place  of  the  paralysis. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  agree  that  we  have  nerves, 
whose  office  is  to  direct  and  govern  nutrition,  usually  designated 
trophic  nerves.  Charcot  says :  **  The  skin,  the  muscles,  the  jointSy 
the  bones,  and  the  viscera  may  become  the  seat  of  various  trophic 
disorders  consequent  on  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain." 
— Nervous  System,  p.  50.  Again  he  says:  "There  is  nothing 
better  established  in  pathology  than  the  existence  of  trophical 
troubles  consequent  on  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres  or  of  the 
nerves." — Nervous  System,  p.  7. 

Consumption  is  univcreally  acknowledged  to  be  a  disease  of 
nutrition,  and  the  fact  of  our  having  nerves  presiding  over  this 
function  is  as  universally  acknowledged. 

All  that  I  claim  for  this  paper  is  that  the  trophic  centres  are 
primarily  disturbed  or  diseased  in  consumption,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  carry  the  cause  or  difficulty  back  one  step  farther — to 
go  back  to  the  last  case,  paralysis  of  motion  or  sensation  or  botli 
might  have  occurred,  and  frequently  do  occur  in  such  cases,  but 
instead  of  this  we  had  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  had  paralysis  of  the  trophic  nerves  instead  of  motion 
or  sensation. 
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In  the  first  case  we  might  have  had,  as  we  frequently  do  have 
in  similar  eases,  tetanus — a  disease  of  the  motor  nerves  chiefly — 
but  the  nerves  of  nutrition,  the  trophic  nerves,  were  mainly  im- 
plicated, thus  producing  a  train  of  consequences  which  we  call 
consumption. 

To  say  that  consumption  is  a  disease  of  the  trophic  nerves  is 
to  say  that  consumption  is  a  nerve  disease,  which  is  all  that  I 
have  attempted  to  show  in  this  paper. 

In  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  (London)  of  January  17th, 
1880,  which  was  not  received  for  several  days  after  the  above 
was  read,  I  find  an  article — **  Cases  Illustrating  the  Connec- 
tion Between  Phthisis  and.  Brain  Diseases,"  by  Prof.  Senator 
Berlin — from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : 

"Man,  aged  30;  admitted  July  31,  1878,  with  dullness  of 
lung,  bronchial  breathing;  expectoration  somewhat  putrid.  Au- 
gust 5. — Pingera  and  hand  partially  paralyzed;  right  side  per- 
spired freely.  August  8. — Epileptiform  fit,  which  recurred  on 
the  two  following  days.  August  11. — Lower  branches  of  the 
facial  nerve  were  paralyzed,  which  extended  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities in  the  next  two  days.  August  14. — Symptoms  of 
aphasia  appeared;  coma,  set  in  and  he  died  August  19th  ;  autopsy 
revealed  phthisical  lung,  and  abscess  in  the  left  hemisphere. 

"Second  case  similar  to  the  first — paralysis  beginning  in  the 
right  hand  extending  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  facial  nerve, 
lastly  to  the  leg;  man,  29;  phthisis  and  cavities  in  the  left  lung. 

"Three  other  German  physicians  have  recorded  cases  of 
phthisis  with  brain  disease. 

"The  possible  dependence  of  cerebral  abscess  on  lung  dis- 
ease, first  pointed  out  in  1868  by  Sir  W.  Gull,  has  since  been  in- 
sisted on  by  Biermer  R.  Meyer  and  Huguenin;  but  from  1867, 
Meyer  collected  and  published  eighty-nine  cases  of  all  forms 
of  this  affection." 

The  article  from  which  the  above  is  taken  contains  a  great  deal 
that  is  valuable  with  reference  to  localization  of  brain  function. 

September  14,  1868,  a  consumptive  patient  of  mine  became 
paralyzed,  and  coma  set  in  and  lasted  two  days  before  death. 
Am  sorry  there  was  no  post-mortem. 

The  above  cases  show  conclusively  the  intimate  connection  of 
lung  disease  and  nerve  troubles.     My  design  is  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion :    Is  not  the  nerve  disease  the  cause  and  the  lung  trouble 
the  effect? 
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Article  X. 

Hysterical  Cough.  By  J.  C.  Mulhall,  M.  D.,  L.  E.  C.  S.  L, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cliuicul  Assistant  for  two  years  at  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest,  London. 

Miss  A.  D.,  a^ed  17,  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
came  to  nie  on  June  18,  1879,  complaining  of  a  constant  cough 
that  had  boon  harrassi ug  her  for  about  one  month.  »She  slated 
that  she  could  assign  no  cause  for  the  cough,  but  that  about  the 
middle  of  April  she  had  a  (;old  in  her  head,  which  had,  however, 
confined  itself  to  the  forehead  and  nose  and  hijd  j)asscd  away 
after  three  days*  duration ;  that  on  the  morning  alter  recovery 
from  this  cold,  she  suddenly  began  coughing  on  getting  out  of 
bed,  and  that  she,  from  that  day,  had  not  ceased  to  cough.  The 
cough  had  not  changed  ils  character  in  the  least,  had  given  rise 
to  no  great  inconvenience,  except  that  it  was  very  annoying  to 
the  mjmbers  of  her  family,  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  her  mother,  who  feared  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the 
herald  of  some  serious  malady,  that  she  consented  to  pass  under 
medical  supervision. 

Her  family  history  was  unimportant.  Her  personal  histoiy 
was  as  follows:  In  early  childiiood  she  had  sullered  I'rom  con- 
vulsions, and  later  on  from  a  skin  disease.  At  the  age  of  six  she 
had  measles,  without  any  sequela*.  She  was  always  a  nervous 
and  s(Hnewhat  wullful  child,  but  the  closest  questioning  elicited 
no  history  of  chorea.  She  menstruated  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  has  never  suffered  in  an^'  manner  whatsoever  from  disturb- 
ances of  the  genitourinary  tract.  She  has  been  subject  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  to  occasional  violent  headaches,  to  curious 
sensations  on  her  skin,  to  "risings  in  her  throat."  She  is  of 
emotional  temperament,  easily  excited  to  tears  or  laughter, 
moody  and  even  morose  at  times,  violently  gay  at  others. 

Concerning  her  present  history  the  following  facts  wx»re  fur- 
nished me  by  her  mother:  Her  cough  did  not  at  first  excite 
much  attention,  but  the  fact  soon  enforced  itself  on  the  minds  of 
the  family  that  Alice  (the  young  lady's  Christian  name)  had  "a 
very  queer  kind  of  cough,"  one  of  them  saying  that  if  she  were 
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lost  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  describe  her  cough  as  & 
means  of  identification.  She  did  not  labor  after  sympathy;  in- 
deed, she  always  escaped  to  her  bedroom  on  the  advent  of  visi- 
tors, to  avoid  their  wonder.  No  kind  of  occupation  seemed  to 
an*est  it;  she  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  though  she  forgot  her 
cough  when  engaged  at  her  piano,  others  noticed  no  difference;, 
one  visit  to  the  theatre  was  sufficient  for  her,  for  she  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  after  the  first  act,  since  her  incessant  and  strange 
cough  not  only  attracted  many  of  the  audience,  but  disturbed 
those  engaged  on  the  stage.  She  tried  every  expedient  as  to 
posture,  compression  and  pre-occupation  without  avail,  except 
decubitus  after  thoroughly  tiring  herself  with  a  long  walk;  but 
the  recumbent  posture  without  the  physical  exhaustion  was  of 
no  avail.  The  only  time  it  did  cease  was  during  sleep,  but  with 
her  first  conscious  breath  came  the  cough.  From  first  to  last  it 
seemed  to  herself  and  mother  that  it  was  in  every  respect  ex- 
actly alike;  it  certainly  maintained  its  identity  whilst  under  my 
treatment. 

The  cough  was  of  medium  pitch,  mild  intensity,  dry  and  sonor- 
ous, short  and  monotonous,  neither  rising  nor  falling  in  cadence. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  objectless  or  imitative,  and  reminded  me 
of  the  stage  cough  which  the  susceptible  old  maid  assumes  to 
attract  attention.  It  was  certainly  not  suggestive  of  the  cry  of 
any  animal,  but  was  a  cough,  pure  and  simple,  accompanied  by 
the  usual  indicative  muscular  contractions.  Her  pulse  was  76 
and  her  respirations  20  to  the  minute.  At  each  fourth  inspira 
tion  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  fifth,  there  were  three 
distinct  coughs.  Without  her  knowledge,  I  discovered,  with  the 
aid  of  my  watch,  that  the  intervals  of  rest  maintained  an  aston- 
ishing regularity,  being  either  of  eleven,  twelve  or  thirteen  sec- 
onds' duration ;  and,  registering  my  observations  for  half  an  hour^ 
I  found  the  average  interval  to  be  twelve  seconds.  From  this  it 
follows  that  she  coughed  fifteen  times  a  minute,  900  times  an 
hour,  21,600  times  a  day ;  but  allowing  eight  hours  for  sleep,  she 
actually  coughed  14,400  times  per  day.  A  quick  and  deep  in- 
spiration would  at  any  time  cause  cough,  but  curiously,  always 
with  the  tertiary  rhythm. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerical  magnitude  of  these  explosive 
efforts,  her  only  subjective  signs  were  pains  in  the  chest-walls 
toward  the  close  of  day,  with  a  shorter  interval  between  her 
usual  attacks  of  headache. 
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1  found  her  to  be  of  medium  height,  with  a  well-formed  and 
well-nourished  body,  of  good  color  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  with 
no  evidences  of  strumous  or  sj-philitic  origin.  As  I  have  said 
before,  there  were  no  genito-urinary  disturbances;  there  was  no 
pain  on  pressure  over  the  ovaries  or  back,  and  I  could  find  no 
nervous  cutaneous  disturbances,  though  she  had  subjective  symp- 
toms of  ansasthesia,  hypersesthesia,  formication,  etc.,  limited, 
however,  to  the  external  surface.  On  several  occasions,  most 
careful  examinations  of  her  chest  failed  to  discover  any  patho- 
logical state.  Owing  to  her  somewhat  shallow  inspirations,  the 
vesicular  murmur,  over  the  whole  chest,  was  not  of  the  usual 
intensity,  and  was  sometimes  of  a  jerky  and  sobbing  character. 
The  inspii*ation  preceding  the  cough  expanded  the  chest  more 
than  the  others,  and  the  cough  produced  visible  vibration  of  the 
chest  walls.  She  was  a  peculiarly  favorable  subject  for  the  pur- 
poses of  laryngoscopy  and  rhinoscopy,  and  bore  the  introduction 
of  the  mirror  so  well  that  I  suspected  some  anaDSthesia  of  the 
palate  and  pharynx ;  but,  on  examination  with  a  laryngeal  steel 
sound,  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  parts  were  of  about  normal 
sensibility;  if  there  were  any  deviation,  it  was  on  the  side  of 
bypersesthesia.  I  could  easily  see  as  far  as  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  but  found  nothing  beyond  a  superficial  congestion  of 
the  trachea,  a  condition  to  be  expected  after  so  much  coughing. 
The  tension,  approximation  and  abduction  of  the  vocal  cords 
were  normal;  nor  did  they  exhibit  any  twitching  or  fluttering 
movements.  I  induced  a  young  lady  friend,  whose  larynx  was 
normal,  to  imitate  the  cough  of  my  patient,  and  examined  her 
larynx  daring  the  cough,  but  found  no  difference  in  the  phe- 
nomena preceding  and  accompanying  the  cough  efforts  in  her 
case  and  that  of  my  patient. 

Her  uvula  was  not  relaxed,  the  papillsB  at  the  back  of  the 
tongue  not  enlarged,  the  naso-pharynx  normal — in  a  word,  neither 
by  touch  or  sights  could  I  find  any  derangement  of  her  respira- 
tory tract.  My  friend,  Dr.  W.  M.  Whistler,  the  accomplished 
laryngologist,  kindly  examined  her,  also,  and  agreed  with  m}'' 
observations. 

Eemembcring  the  fruitless  methods  of  treatment  in  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  to  whom  I  shall  refer  farther  on,  I  determined 
to  be  original,  assuming  hyperesthesia,  though  I  could  find 
none.  I  ordered  her  to  inhale  a  spray  of  iced  water  and  bella- 
donna, to  apply  iced  clothes  about  the  neck,  to  keep  an  ieebag 
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on  her  head,  and  in  addition  I  sprayed  with  ether  from  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra  to  the  occiput.  She  also  took  10  grains 
of  bromide  of  potassium  with  10  drops  of  tincture  belladonna 
three  times  daily.  This  benumbing  of  the  central  and  periph- 
eral respiratory  nerve  tracts,  though  faithfully  pursued  for  a 
fortnight,  was  without  an}"  beneficial  effect.  I  bethought  me 
then  of  a  case  mentioned  in  Graves'  "Clinical  Memoirs,"  where 
everv  known  remedvhad  been  tried  in  vain  for  a  constant  coui^h 
that  afflicted  a  young  lady,  which  was  afterwards  cured  by  an 
old  woman,  who  gave  the  patient  a  remedy  which  expelled  a 
tapeworm.  But  remedies  administered  for  the  purpose,  con- 
vinced me  that  my  patient  was  not  suffering  from  any  vermicu- 
lar disease. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  I  applied  the  constant  current,  extra 
and  intra-larvncjeal,  ffave  her  at  tbe  same  time  minute  doses  of 
opium,  a  capsicum  gargle  and  an  inhal:ition  of  the  vapor  of  oil 
of  sweet  flag.  But  this  stimulating  plan,  like  the  benumbing, 
Avas  without  result.  I  then  tried  the  effects  of  ph^^sical  exhaus- 
tion, ordering  her  to  walk  every  day  until  quite  tired  out.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  I  saw  her  again,  and  found  that  she  had 
reached  ten  miles  a  dav.  She  related  that  on  her  return  home, 
after  these  walks,  that  on  Ij^ing  down  her  cough  would  cease 
completely  for  an  hour  or  longer,  but  that  as  soon  as  she  was 
well  rested  that  it  would  commence  again.  About  this  time  she  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  accompany  some  friends,  for  a  sojourn  at 
Dieppe,  in  the  north  of  PVance.  I  advised  her  by  all  means  to 
go,  and  she  left  l^ondon  during  the  last  week  in  August.  I 
shortly  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  her,  in  which  she  stated 
that  she  was  completely  cured ;  that  on  the  morning  after  her 
aiTival  at  Dieppe,  she  aroHC  from  bed,  did  not  cough  once,  and 
had  ])a8sed  two  days  without  coughing.  She  returned  to  London 
at  the  end  of  September,  but,  up  to  this  date,  I  have  not  heard 
that  she  had  any  cough  whatsoever  since  the  day  when  it  so  sud- 
denly ceased  at  Dieppe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable  case  was  an  ex- 
ample of  that  group  of  symptoms  which  has  been  called  "hys- 
terical cough."  Literature  does  not  afford  many  descriptions  of 
the  disease,  accurate  enough  to  correspond  with  my  case,  though 
there  are  many  loose  references  to  curious  laryngeal  phenomena 
in  hysterical  women. 

Sjulenham,  in  his  espistolary  address  to  William  Cole,  speak- 
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ing  of  hj'steria,  says,  "that  it  sometimes  affects  the  lung&,  caus- 
ing an  almost  perpetual  dry  cough,  and  though  it  does  not  shake 
the  chest  so  violently  as  other  coughs,  yet  the  fits  are  more  fre- 
quent; that  this  species  of  cough  is  very  rare  and  chiefly  affects 
women  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution." 

In  the  firet  volume  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  (London) 
for  1862,  page  109,  Br.  Peacock  describes  a  typical  case  which 
was  treated  bv  inhalations  of  chloroform  and  the  internal  admin- 
istration  of  gradually  increased  doses  of  chloride  of  zinc,  without 
avail }  and  in  the  same  journal  for  1803,  volume  2,  imge  116,  Dr. 
llarlcy  describes  a  case  which  lasted  but  eight  days,  during  which, 
except  during  sleep,  and  on  assuming  the  recumbent  attitude, 
the  patient  coughed  seventy  times  a  minute.  He  does  not  state 
whether  the  cough  ceased  suddenly  or  not,  but  states  that  it  was 
cured  (?)  by  a  mixture  containing  valerianate  of  zinc,  camphor 
and  assafoetida,  with  cold  douches  to  the  back,  and  dry  friction 
night  and  morning:. 

The  only  resum6  and  complete  description  of  the  disease  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  is  by  Professor  Laseguc,  of  Paris,*  who 
says: 

"Hysterical  cough  differs  from  the  convulsive  coui^h  of  chil- 
dren, as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  violent  spasms,  and  therefore 
not  followed  by  congestion,  threats  of  asphyxia,  and  the  divers 
accidents  which  result  from  thoracic  convulsions.  During  the 
attack,  so  frequent  are  the  concussions  of  cough,  that  it  might 
almost  be  considered  constant.  If  the  cough  stop,  it  is  riot  from 
any  cause  which  would  cause  one  to  sto]),  that  proceeded  from  a 
chest  affection.  The  intervals  of  repose  return  with  remarkable 
regularity;  like  chorea,  the  cough  stoi)s  absolutely  during  sleep; 
a  diagnostic  feature. 

"  There  is  a  monotonous  rj'thm  about  the  cough,  such  as 
one,  two  or  three  coughs  after  each  inspiration,  and  the  rythm 
being  once  established,  continues.  There  is  no  sputa,  or  occa- 
sionally, a  ver}'  little;  no  dyspnoea  during  the  interval  j  the  res- 
pirations are  somewhat  less  deep  than  usual,  deep  inspirations 
being  avoided  on  account  of  their  cough-producing  effect;  there 
are  no  physical  signs  except  those  arising  from  repressing  full 
inspirations;  the  vesicular  murmur  less  intense,  at  some  places 
indistinct,  hardly  heard  at  one  moment  a:jd  shortly  afterwards 

*De  la  toux  hj'sterique.     Lasegue,  Archives  Gtincrales  de  ^ledecine. 
Mai.,  1854 ;  p.  513. 
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re-appearing.  The  cough  may  bo  simple  or  compound.  In  its 
simple  stale  it  is  like  that  which  results  from  the  inhalation  of 
some  irritating  gas,  such  as  chlorine;  it  is  dry,  sonorous,  and 
continues  indefinitely  without  modification  of  timbre;  in  its  com- 
pound state  it  may  be  associated  with  hoarseness,  aphonia^  or 
vomiting.  In  some  cases  it  takes  a* particular  timbre,  like  that 
of  a  bird,  for  instance;  it  may  be  harsh,  metallic,  shrill,  etc.,  etc. 
This  is  exceptional,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  vocal 
troubles  of  hysteria,  such  as  mewing,  barking,  etc. 

"The  cough  not  only  preserves  its  indentity,  but  exhibits  na 
tendency  to  transform  itself  into  other  forms  of  hysteria ;  there 
are  very  few  examples  of  this.  It  is  a  chronic  aflection,  lasting 
months  and  even  years  and  is  uninfluenced  by  other  pathological 
or  physiological  changes  going  on ;  it  is  unaffected  by  medication, 
its  long  continuance  giving  one  a  chance  to  try  everything. 
Change  of  place  has  rapidly  affected  several  cures.  It  may  cease 
suddenly  or  slowly ;  it  affects,  exclusively,  women  and  has  never 
been  noticed  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five.  In  some  cases  it 
was  the  first  hysterical  outbreak;  in  others,  not;  it  does  not  be- 
long to  one  more  than  another  category  of  symptoms.  It  does 
not  figure  among  the  hysterical  antecedents  which  have  been 
observed  where  phthisis  has  supervened,  and  is  never  the  insidi- 
ous approach  of  that  malady.  Notwithstanding  its  pei-sistenco, 
it  seldom  has  evil  eflfects,  except  those  of  weakening,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, impairment  of  the  digestive  functions,  pallor,  loss  of  flesh, 
pains  in  the  thoracic  walls,  and  it  has  never  had  a  fatal  termina- 
tion.    The  clinical  history  of  cases  is  remarkably  alike." 

M.  Lasegue  then  gives  the  details  of  a  number  of  cases.  He 
also  quotes  one  from  Elliotson,  where  there  was  one  cough  with 
each  expiration ;  one  from  Davies,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette 
of  1834,  who  says  he  has  seen  thirteen  parallel  cases,  and  who 
recommends  change  of  air  and  scene  as  the  only  remedies;  one 
from  Trousseau,  which  continued  thirteen  months;  one  from 
Whytt,  in  a  child  eight  years  old,  in  which  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion at  once  stopped  the  cough,  which  lasted  a  year,  during 
which  all  kinds  of  medication  were  tried,  but  which  suddenly 
stopped  of  itself;  one  from  Lubert,  in  which  the  cough  occurred 
every  half  minute,  but  was  at  once  stopped  by  the  recumbent 
attitude,  and  also  when  the  patient  played  the  guitar;  at  the 
opera  she  did  not  cough  at  all  during  the  singing,  but  attracted 
attention  by  her  coughing  during  the  dialogue;  after  lasting  six- 
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teen  moDtbs,  unaffected  by  medication,  it  suddenly  ceased  one 
morning  of  itself;  did  not  return  for  six  months,  when  it  occurred 
again  and  lasted  six  months  and  again  suddenly  disappeared  -, 
one  from  Chonel,  in  which  the  cough  began  exactly  at  2  p.  m. 
and  lasted  until  7  p.  m.;  one  from  Dr.  Synclair,  which  lasted  four 
days  and  came  on  after. taking  50  drops  of  laudanum;  and  one 
from  Tardieu,  which  was  cured  by  belladonna  pushed  far  enough 
to  produce  convulsions. 

Though  there  are  no  laryngoscopic  observations  in  these 
cases,  their  history  would  prevent  their  being  confounded  with 
other  vocal  troubles  of  hysteria  or  with  "chorea  laryngealis,"  so 
called.  Their  history  corresponds  so  well  with  that  of  my  case, 
in  which  I  made  numerous  and  complete  laryngoscopic  investi- 
gations, that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  also  had  no 
laryngeal  derangements.  It  would  be  idle  to  theorize  concern- 
ing these  cases.  We  may  believe  with  Jolly  that  "we  have  to 
do  with  a  diseased  reflex  action,  whose  reflection  takes  place  in 
the  brain  and  whose  cause  is  to  be  conjecturally  sought  for  in  a 
condition  of  exalted  irritability  of  the  sensory  portion  of  that 
organ";  and  meditate  on  the  law  of  reflex  action,  according  to 
which  irritation  of  centripetal  fibres  in  the  central  organs  may 
be  transferred  to  centrifugal  fibres — motor,  vaso-motor  and  secre- 
tory nerves — and  exhibit  their  special  action  at  the  periphery. 

No.  203}  North  8th  Street. 
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Article  XI. 

The  Uterus  and  the  Chest.* — Diagnosis — Cases  Supposed  to 
BE  Consumption,  but  Proved  to  be  Uterine.  The  Use  of 
THE  Microscope.    By  Ephraim  Cutter,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

It  somctimos  happens  that  specialists  in  lung  diseases  are  con- 
sulted by  women  with  the  idea  that  they  are  subjects  of  consump- 
tion. A  careful  examination  excludes  the  dreaded  disease  and 
unearths  affections  of  the  uterus,  that  were  unsuspected  or  ig- 
nored, but  Avhich  are  a  sufficient  ciiuse  of  the  symptoms  that  ox- 
cited  ahirm.  It  is  our  intention  to  present  a  few  of  such  exam- 
ples. The  upshot  is,  that  specialists  must  never  forget  the  other 
divisions  of  the  great  army  of  medicine,  but  that  the  gynaecolo- 
gist must  sometimes  treat  laryngological  cases  (see  'St.  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Xo v.,  1879)  and  on  the  other 
hand,  also  the  chest  expert  must  relegate  cases  to  the  gyna)colo- 
gist  belbre  they  are  cured.  So  oculists  learn  from  laryngolo- 
gists.  For  example,  some  ten  years  ago  a  3'oung  woman  at- 
tended the  eye  clinic  at  the  Boston  city  hospital  for  ulceration  of 
the  cornea  and  conjunctiva.  Lotions  and  medicines  were  given 
and  taken.  No  relief.  One  day  a  laryngologist  examined  her 
throat  on  account  of  some  symptoms  of  dysphagia  and  found 
two  large  digit-like  tumors  hanging  down  behind  the  soft  palate ; 
their  removal  by  an  ecrazeur  was  followed  by  an  immediate  cure 
of  the  ocular  atfection. 

Lately  our  associate.  Dr.  Warner,  has  called  the  attention  of 
gynax-ologists  to  the  influence  of  hepatic  disease  in  utei'ine  cases. 

I  shall  then  offer  no  apology  for  alluding  to  the  following 
cases  to  sustain  the  position  that  our  views  must  not  bo  too  much 
narrowed  by  our  speciality. 

Case  L — Mrs  P.,  a  married  lady  of  middle  age,  with  several 
children,  was  troubled  by  chronic  cough,  with  expectoration, 
pains  in  her  lungs,  dyspuoja,  weakness  of  chest  and  taking  cold 
easily.     Her  previous  physicians  had  regarded  her  case  as  tuber- 

*Kcad  before  the  Gyniecological  Society  of  Boston. 
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pulous  and  she  had,  at  their  advice,  spent  several  winters  in  Flor- 
ida with  marked  benefit.  At  the  time  the  writer  saw  her,  she 
had  just  completed  her  arrangements  and  was  on  the  eve  of  re- 
movinj^  her  family  from  the  North  to  Florida  again.  ITer  throat, 
chest,  uterus  and  blood  were  carefuly  examined.  The  throat 
was  inflamed  somewhat.  The  chest  was  found  to  bo  normal 
save  perhaps  a  feebleness  of  the  respiration.  There  were  no 
rales,  no  dullness,  no  wavy  or  jerky  respiration.  Heart  sounds 
disturbed,  but  normal  in  pronunciation  and  rhythm.  The  uterus 
was  irritable  and  anteverted.  The  blood  was  entirely  free 
from  spores,  spore  collects,  fibrin  or  mycelial  filaments.  The 
red  corpuscles  were  segregated,  distin-ct  and  well  rounded  out. 
On  this  examination  the  absence  of  tubercle  was  declared.  The 
uterine  affection  was  attended  to.  Not  much  objection  was 
made  to  her  going  away — not  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  necessary, 
but  on  the  general  ground  that  winter  migration  to  the  South 
from  the  North  is  or  ought  to  be  a  normal  condition  of  modern 
civilization  and  also  because  a  mild  winter  is  of  great  boneiit  to 
persons  of  weak  lungs  and  liable  to  take  cold  on  slight  ex- 
posures.'   She  went,  wearing  an  ante  version  pessary. 

On  her  return,  she  took  up  another  municipal  residence.     She 
did  not  go  South  again  to  my  knowledge.     Health  restored. 

Case  II. — Mrs  F.,  1877,  June  Hd,  mother  of  two  children 
grown  up;  has  been  an  invalid  for  sixteen  years.  Most  of  this 
time  she  has  been  confined  to  her  house,  as  she  was  unable  to 
walk  about  much  and  suffered  a  great  deal  from  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  the  left  chest  especially;  dyspnoea,  cough,  copious  expec- 
toration, always  dying,  never  dead;  nervous  system  shaken  and 
shattered  to  a  great  degree.  The  question  was  raised  in  relation 
to  the  primal  cause  of  her  illness.  The  account  was  a  long  and 
a  very  diffuse  one.  But  took  the  lung  trouble,  as  the  central 
pivot  around  which  all  her  other  symptoms  swung.  Her  phys- 
ical signs  in  brief  were  as  follows:  Chest — somewhat  flattened 
and  emaciated.  Tender  on  palpation.  Percussion,  no  abnor- 
mal dullness  nor  resonance  anywhere.  The  respiratory  murmur 
was  heard  all  over  the  lungs,  full,  free,  normal  with  only  an  oc- 
casional rile  of  a  coarse  character.  Heart — Area  of  dullness 
on  percussion,  pronunciation  and  rhythm,  normal.  Abdomen — flat,, 
no  tumor  felt,  no  tenderness,  no  tympanitis,  in  fact  no  abnormal 
sign  on  palpation,  percussion  or    inspection.      Vagina — Short- 
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ened  longitudinally,  enlarged  transversely.  Uterus — Strongly 
antevcrted  and  anteflexed ;  depth  of  cavity  normal ;  the  uterus 
was  without  much  difficulty  restored  to  its  normal  site  and 
Rtraightness,  but  immediately  relapsed  after  the  sound  was  with- 
drawn. No  perimetritis  or  extra  or  intrauterine  disease,  vesical 
rectal  or  pelvic,  were  found. 

Blood  free  from  spores,  spore  collects,  fibrin  filaments  or  myce- 
lial filaments.  The  red  corpuscles  were  pale,  but  arranged  them- 
selves into  roleaux,  distinct,  clear,  clean  cut  outlines.  White 
corpuscles  not  enlarged,  normal  in  proportion. 

Diagnosis. — No  tubercular,  but  uterine  disease.  This  idea  was 
very  demoralizing  to  the  patient  as  it  unsettled  the  status  of 
the  case  as  previously  declared  by  many  physicians.  None  of 
them  had  ever  examined  the  uterus  as  far  as  I  could  find  out, 
but  the  claims  of  this  organ  had  been  entirely  ignored.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  ignoring  a  thing  would  cure,  that  sixteen 
years  had  been  long  enough  to  do  so  in  this  case.  At  any  rate 
it  was  time  enough  to  have  developed  whatever  affection  there 
might  have  been  in  the  lungs,  so  that  if  it  had  been  consumption, 
very  marked  ph^'^sical  signs  would  have  been  present.  But 
they  were  not,  hence  I  explain  the  chest  pains  as  peripheral  and 
sympathetic,  as  is  so  often  found  in  old  uterine  cases,  and  as  was 
so  graphically  pointed  out  by  the  great  gynaecologist  and  obstetri- 
cian, Hodge,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  question  seriously  arose  in  my  mind,  whether  afler  so 
long  a  time  it  would  pay  to  treat  the  uterine  disease,  which  on 
inquiry  proved  to  have  been  indicated  sixteen  years  previously,  by 
local  pains,  distress  and  bearing  down  in  the  pelvic  region  ;  but  so 
much  irritation  followed  the  introduction  of  the  sound  that  the 
patient  decided  her  case  to  be  thoracic,  and  going  to  Florida  for 
the  winter.  She  has  returned  and  at  last  accounts  was  no 
better. 

Oct.,  1879 — I  have  no  disposition  to  fulminate  wrath  against 
my  fellows,  who  have  ignored  the  uterus  in  this  case,  but  it  does 
seem  strange,  that  in  these  days  of  brilliant  gyntecology,  that  any 
one  can  presume  to  examine  a  patient  and  overlook  so  impor- 
tant an  organ  as  the  womb.  I  must  also  say,  that  my  indignation 
has  been  roused  by  coming  in  contact  with  cases  that  had  called 
their  physician's  attention  to  the  fact,  that  they  believed  them- 
selves suffering  with  womb  aflFections,  and  yet  those  physicians 
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never  paid  any  attention  to  the  leadings  of  the  patient,  though 
I  foand  them  suifering  with  positive  uterine  lesions  which  in  the 
time  of  their  first  appearing  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
might  have  been  cured.  Oh,  that  we  might  have  such  a  moral 
influence  pervading  the  profession,  that  instances  like  those  men- 
tioned would  relegate  these  neglectors  to  the  gyntecological  socie- 
ties and  Journals  for  instruction  till  they  would  know  enough  to 
recognize  and  treat  cases  properly  and  not  to  treat  them  by  ignor- 
ing; we  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  all  uterine  cases  can  be  cured, 
but  we  do  say  that  it  is  cruel,  if  not  criminal,  for  any  member  of 
our  noble  profession  to  neglect  to  explore  and  see  if  they  cannot 
be  cured  ;  this  is  much  more  important  than  it  seems. 

Case  III. — Mrs  C,  mother  of  eight  children  ;  always  had  an 
occasional  cough,  dry  and  probably  of  a  catarrhal  nature.  In 
1875  she  complained  of  her  chest.  Extra  cough  and  expectora- 
tion, pain  over  the  precordium,  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  and  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Her  grand- 
mother (maternal)  died  of  consumption,  and  as  there  were  no 
signs  of  lung  disease,  the  question  was  raised,  whether  she  was 
not  in  the  pre-tubercular  state.  An  examination  of  the  blood 
showed  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  that  fluid,  as  it  was  clear 
and  clean,  red  corpuscles  distinct  and  not  sticky — no  fibrin  or 
mycelial  filaments,  no  spores,  no  spore  collects,  were  discovered. 
The  uterus  was  found  retrovcrted,  os  ulcerated  and  everted  and 
fissured.  On  the  negative  evidence,  she  was  pronounced  non- 
tuberculous.  On  the  positive,  she  was  pronounced  a  uterine  case. 
The  subsequent  history  has  confirmed  these  diagnoses  to  be 
correct. 

Case  IV. — Miss  P.,  music  teacher,  21  years  of  age ;  in  1877 
complained  of  a  fear  of  being  in  consumption.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  that  she  felt  pain  and  numbness  in  her  limbs,  of  languor 
and  weariness  and  especially  of  a  very  irritable,  dry  and  har- 
rassing  cough.  Seven  years  previously,  shb  fell  through  a  scut- 
tle in  a  warehouse  in  Baltimore,  nine  or  ten  feet  down  one  stor}-, 
fractured  her  left  arm,  and  received  internal  injuries,  the  nature 
of  which  she  was  unaware.  Her  mother  died  of  consumption, 
so  she  feared  the  same  complaint  and  her  chief  anxiety  was  to 
know  if  she  was  a  subject  of  the  same  disease.  Physical  exam- 
ination showed  the  throat  to  be  reddened  generally,  irritable  and 
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sore;  the  chest  to  bo   normal,  the  blood  to  bo  healthy,  and  the 
uterus  irritable,  engorged  and  anteverted. 

She  did  not  yield  well  to  treatment  addressed  to  the  womb 
and  passed  out  of  my  observation.  It  is  pos"^iblo  that  thero 
might  have  been  an  additional  neurotic  lesion  that  I  could  not 
discover  on  a  careful  examination. 


Case  Y. — Miss  F.,  had  been  pronounced  as  probably  tuber- 
culous by  several  physicians,  because  she  had  considerable  pain 
in  her  chest  combined  with  such  distress,  that  she  was  incapa- 
citated from  performing  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  house  servant. 
Under  this  impression,  tlie  writer  was  called  on  to  examine  the 
case,  but  found  no  disease  of  the  lungs  or  blood.  It  was  a  uter- 
ine case,  and  was  cured  by  local  treatment. 

Case  VI. — In  May  1875,  ^Irs  M.,  was  found  in  bed  confined 
with  a  cough,  emaciation,  night  sweats,  severe  pain  throughout 
left  chest  and  an  excessively  irritable  nervous  system.  It  was  a 
case  of  chri-nic  invalidism  turned  over  by  her  physician  as  j)rob- 
ably  tuberculous,  with  a  fatal  termination  at  no  distant  period, 
as  her  father  died  of  consumption.  The  outlook  was  decidedly 
bad,  still  there  was  an  absence  of  any  marked  physical  signs  of 
ahnormal  changes  in  the  lung  substance.  On  examining  the 
blood  by  the  Salisbury  method,  the  red  corpuscles  were  not  en- 
larged nor  too  numerous.  There  were  no  fibrin  filaments  dis- 
cernible— no  vegetative  filaments,  spores  or  spore  collects.  The 
red  corpuscles  were  pale,  thin  and  flat,  not  aggregated. 

This  negative  evidence,  in  my  mind  settled  the  diagnosis  of 
tubercle.     It  was  decided  that  at  least  there  was  no  tuberculosis, 


whatever  else  might  be  the  trouble.  But  an  exar.ination  of  the 
vagina  showed  that  organ  shortened  in  its  long  diameter,  and 
widened  in  its  normal  lateral  diameter.  The  uterus  was  com- 
pletely retroverted  and  somewhat  adherent  behind  so  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  elevated.  It  was  sore,  os  enlarged,  not  ulcerated. 
She  had  had  two  children.  Perineum  completely  ruptured.  Did 
badly  and  had  to  be  relieved  by  an  operation  sometime  subse- 
quent to  the  birth  of  the  child.  A  month's  faithful  treatment 
with  animal  food,  cpiinine  and  acid  baths  was  followed  by  a  re- 
turn of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  to  the  normal  standard  of  color^. 
plumpness  and  clean  cut  lines.  Thus  the  case  proved  to  be  one 
of  general  debility  caused  mainly  by  the  severe  laboi*9/  and  the 
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uterine  displaeement.  She  was  naturally  a  frail  person,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  prediction  of  her  physician  alluded  to  would 
have  been  realized  if  she  had  continued  much  longer  in  the  state 
he  left  her  in. 

Subsequently  she  gained  a  degree  of  good  health  that  was 
surprising  and  gratifying.  Di'iving  out,  walking  to  church,  house- 
keeping, etc.  But  sad  to  say,  she  contracted  measles  from  her 
son  and  died  from  its  effects. 

Case  VII. — Miss  K.,  eat.  16,  was  supposed  to  be  going  into 
consumption.  Her  paternal  grandfather  had  died  of  it.  She  had 
some  cough,  not  much  expectoration,  was  very  weak,  pale  and 
bad  looking  about  the  eyes.  There  was  inability  to  walk  about 
or  take  exercise.  Disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  dysmen- 
orrhcea,  scanty  menses,  numbness  of  legs  and  thighs,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  difficult  breathing  sometime,  pains  in  the  hypogas- 
trium,  leucorrhoea.  On  examination,  no  signs  of  disease  were 
found  about  the  chest  or  lungs  or  heart.  The  microscopic  in- 
spection of  the  blood  revealed  no  evidence  of  tubercle.  The 
uterus  was  anteverted  and  anteflexed.  Beplacable.  Normal 
size,  no  ulceration  or  thickening,  no  extrauterine  or  abdominal 
trouble.  This  person  wore  a  Cutter  stem  pessary  for  one  year 
with  benefit. 

Case  VIII. — Supposed  consumption  of  the  blood,  Mrs  B.,  let. 
about  24  years,  had  two  children,  older  child  four  years  old. 
Had  been  continuously  sick  since  last  March.  A  small,  pale,  thin* 
weak  woman.  Says  she  has  lost  flesh  and  color;  cough  slight^ 
pain  in  the  top  of  the  head,  over  both  ovaries,  palpitation  of  the^ 
heart,  gastric  distress,  sudden  accesses  of  the  dyspnoea  and  faint- 
ing; food  resting  heavily  on  her  stomach,  amenorrhoea,  entire  ina- 
bility to  walk  about.  Her  disease  had  been  diagnosticated  ner- 
vous dyspepsia  and  consumption  of  the  blood ;  if  any  one  can* 
tell  what  this  complaint  is,  practically  it  ranks  with  tubercular 
disease,  particularly  as  now  it  has  been  shown  that  consump- 
tion is  a  blood  disease.  She  had  been  bedridden  for  one  month* 
Pulse  144,  tense,  cordy,  resisting  compression;  lungs  normal; 
uhest  emaciated ;  heart's  impulse  very  strong  and  shaking,  felt 
over  a  large  area  beyond  vertical  line  through  the  left  nipple 
and  the  median  line.  Area  of  precordial  dullness  on  percussion 
well  marked,  and  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter.  First  sound  dis- 
tinct, second  sound  confused  and  heard  over  a  larger  area  than 
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the  above  area  of  dallness.     Fremitus  felt  over  the  heart's  apex. 

The  inspection  of  the  blood  showed  it  to  be  normal,  thus  at 
once  doing  away  with  the  diagnosis  of  my  predecessors,  even  if 
there  should  be  a  dispute  as  to  what  was  meant.  The  uterus 
was  strongly  antcverted,  mobile,  sore ;  patulous,  normal  depth. 
No  ulceration.  Diagnosis,  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  uterine  dis- 
ease. Before  treatment  could  be  carried  out,  she  became  insane 
and  was  remanded  to  an  insane  asylum,  where  she  got  away 
from  the  kind  persecutions  of  an  over  anxious  worrying  moth- 
er in-law,  and  after  several  months  treatment  was  discharged 
cured. 

Eemarks. — The  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  diagnosis  of  con- 
sumption is  new.  It  originated  with  Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  (primer  of  the  clinical  microscope, 
Charles  Stodder  of  Boston)  it  is  alluded  to  by  Salisbury  him- 
self, in  the  Va,  Med.  Monthly,  Richmond,  Sept.,  1879.  A  full 
work  on  the  subject  is  ready  to  be  published  by  subscription. 
The  theorj'  based  on  over  one  thousand  cases,  and  twenty  years 
of  experience^  is  briefly,  that  consumption  is  a  condition  or  state 
induced  by  the  presence  of  a  yeast  in  the  blood.  It  is  found  one 
year  before  the  organic  pulmonal  disease  (pre-tubercular  state) 
the  spores  and  mycelial  filaments  of  the  j-east  are  found  in 
the  blood.  I  have  photographed  them.  The  red  corpuscles  are 
sticky  and  mass  together,  the  white  corpuscles  are  enlarged  by 
the  entophytal  growth  of  the  yeast.  They  mass  together. 
The  fibrin  filaments  are  marked  and  strong  numerous  masses  of 
aggregated  spores  are  found.  The  white  corpuscles  form  nuclei 
for  clots  or  thrombi  which  become  emboli  when  caught  in  a 
blood  vessel.  These  thrombi  may  be  seen  in  the  blood,  as  mi- 
nute microscopical  aggregations  of  filaments  and  blood  corpus- 
cles. When  these  become  emboli,  they  are  the  cause  of  what  we 
call  tubercle,  by  interfering  with  nutrition,  by  stopping  the  flow 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries.  Tubercle  then  is  an  accident  or 
rather  a  secondary  result  from  the  capillary  interference;  the 
Salisbury  plan  then  makes  consumption  to  be ; 

First.  A  constitutional  blood  disease  characterized  by  cer- 
tain morphological  elements  in  the  blood. 

Second.     It  exists  one  year  before  organic  disease. 

Third.  The  presence  and  progress  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease can  be  made  out  by  blood  inspection. 


I 


[ 
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Fonrth.  The  treatment  is  based  on  the  idea  of  starving  out 
the  yeast  by  excluding  yeast  food  from  the  aliment  of  the  pa- 
tient (see  Va.  Med.  Monthly,  Sept.,  1879.). 

The  basis  on  which  this  theory  rests  is :  1st,  the  synthesis  of 
the  disease  by  Dr.  Salisbury's  feeding  200  hogs  on  food  over- 
charged with  yeast,  200  dying  of  consumption  in  sixty  days  and 
110  post-mortem  examinations  verifying  the  disease.  I  have  read 
the  records  of  the  110  post-mortems.  2d,  the  raising  of  bread  by 
the  diarrhoBal  dejections  of  third  stage  consumptives ;  this  is  veri- 
fied by  me.  3d,  the  artificial  induction  of  consumption  of  the  bow- 
els in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  in  the  human  subject.  4th,  the 
removal  of  the  form  elements  of  the  yeast  from  the  blood  by  treat- 
ment and  the  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  of  consumption, 
fari  passu.  5th,  the  diagnosis  from  syphilis,  rheumatism  and 
other  diseases  which  present  morphological  blood  changes. 

This  resume  is  given  in  justification  and  explanation  of  the 
references  in  the  text. 

Finally  I  would  say  that  my  practical  experiences  in  this 
mode  of  diagnosis  make  me  thoroughly  in  earnest,  that  others 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  that  I  have  in  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  this  scourgo  of  the  human  race.  This  impression 
is  deepened  by  the  conviction,  that  such  diagnosis  as  reported 
certainly  shows  the  great  importance  and  excellence  of  gynsB- 
cological  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  whose  attention  is  pro- 
fessedly confined  to  diseases  of  the  chest. 


4  Att4«. 
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Clinical  Keports  from  priuatc  practice. 


"  Freaks  of  Nature."     By  A.  T.  Steele,  M.  D.,  of  Ashmore,  111. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  finished  reading,  in  your  estimable 
Journal,  the  discussion  at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  ot  the 
report  of  Dr.  W.  Dickinson  on  the  "  Freaks  of  Nature,"  that  in- 
duced me  to  report  a  case  that  occurred  in  ray  practice  this  year. 
March  10,  1879,  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  McG.;  primipara; 
healthy,  stout  woman,  aged  18.  Labor  began  some  12  hours  be- 
fore I  reached  the  case,  at  10  a.  m.  ;  found  that  everything  had 
been  put  in  order  before  I  reached  the  house ;  bed  prepared ; 
warm  water,  soap,  napkins  in  readiness  for  me;  pains  regular 
and  expulsive  in  character.  At  11 :30  a.m.  made  my  firet  exam- 
ination ;  OS  dilated  and  dilatable  with  bag  of  waters  protruding; 
did  not  rupture  them  then,  a  thing  I  do  not  usually  do,  as  I  allow 
them  to  remain  intact  to  act  as  a  dilator.  In  about  half  an  hour 
I  let  her  get  on  her  feet  and  remain  there  half  an  hour,  when 
she  went  to  bed  again,  and  just  while  getting  in  bed  she  had  a 
severe  and  prolonged  pain  when  the  membranes  gave  away.  I 
was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  the  gush  of  water  wet  my 
side  and  leg  through  all  my  clothing,  and  the  patient's  hips  were 
soon  bathed  in  a  pool  of  water.  I  now  passed  my  finger  into 
the  vagina  to  find  what  there  was  there,  if  anything.  I  came  in 
conta<-t  with  what  I  made  out  as  a  shoulder.  I  began  to  wonder 
what  I  had  to  contend  with,  when  another  pain  relieved  ray 
mind  by  forcing  through  the  vulva  and  into  my  hand — a  child! 
Not  a  move  nor  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  beneath  the  bed  clothes. 
The  mother  asked,  "  Is  it  alive  ?"  I  answered,  "  No."  lout  the 
cord,  removed  the  child,  wrapped  it  up,  handed  it  away  to  the 
nurse  and  turned  my  attention  to  removing  the  placenta.  I  used 
Crede's  method,  and  in  from  three  to  ^vo  minutes  removed  the 
placenta.  While  doing  this  I  was  left  alone  with  my  charge.  I 
now  went  to  see  what  I  had  founds  and  when  I  unfolded  the 
package  of  clothes  I  found  what  am  not  sure  I  can  picture  with 
my  pen — a  well-formed  body  and  lower  and  upper  extremities. 
But  not  so  with  the  bead.  The  spinal  column  from  just  between 
the  scapula  and  cervical  vertebra  was  half  gone  and  the  cord 
looked  like  the  posterior  half  was  shaved  off,  and  this  condition 
extended  through  the  whole  cervical  vertebra  up  to  the  occipital 
bone^  and  through  that  bone  to  where  the  posterior  fontanel 
should  have  been,  and  at  this  point  the  top  of  the  cranium  was 
as  clean  gone  as  though  it  had  oeen  done  with  a  butcher's  cleaver^ 
shaving  the  top  off  entirely,  leaving  a  small  rim  of  bone  just 
above  the  eyes.    The  ears  protruded  beyond  the  cut  edge  of  the 
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skull  and  stack  straight  up  like  a  small  pig's  ears,  which  they 
very  much  resemhled.  The  face  was  drawn  out  so  much  like  a 
small  pig's  face  that  I  can  only  compare  it  with  that.  The  lips 
were  hard  like  cartilage.  There  were  no  thumbs  on  either  hand. 
The  muscles  of  the  neck  held  the  lower  jaw  down  close  to 
sternum.  There  were  small  tuits  of  hair  just  above  each  ear 
three  or  four  inches  long.  The  eyes  were  large  and  the  eyelids 
did  not  half  cover  the  ball,  which  gave  the  whole  thing  a  hide- 
ous look. 

I  will  nowgive  what  was  reported  to  me  as  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  deformity,  viz :  When  this  woman  was  three  months 
advanced  (but  I  think  not  more  than  two  and  a  half ),  she  says, 
her  husband  wanted  to  kill  some  hogs  and  could  get  no  help. 
She  went  and  helped  him.  Afler  they  were  killed  and  hung  up, 
she  went  and  laia  down  and  went  to  sleep.  Her  husband  did 
not  awaken  her  until  he  had  taken  a  large  knife  and  cut  the 
heads  almost  off,  and  got  one  of  the  hogs  on  his  shoulder  and 
went  into  the  house  with  it.  This  awoke  her  out  of  a  sound 
sleep,  and  the  sight  of  that  hog's  head  hanging  there  frightened 
her  almost  into  convulsions.  She  told  me  that  she  did  not  dare 
to  ^o  out  of  the  house  after  night,  and  it  made  her  shudder  to 
think  of  what  she  saw  that  night,  and  she  is  firm  in  the  belief 
that  that  was  the  cause  of  the  deformity  of  the  child.  She  is 
pregnant  now,  and  I  am  engaged  to  attend  her,  and  I  under- 
stand from  her  friends  that  she  thinks  she  will  have  just  such 
luck  again.  If  I  attend  her  and  such  is  the  case,  I  will  give 
your  readers  the  benefit  of  the  case. 


^'Acrodynia."    By  W.  J.  Cole,  M.  D.,  of  Blairsville,  Ind. 

The  following  cases  occurred  in  my  practice  during  the  last 
three  years: 

Case  I. — Mr.  J. D.,  set.  24;  German;  farmer;  family  history 
good.  Had  enjoyed  good  health,  except  a  previous  attack  of 
the  present  trouble  two  years  ago.  Consulted  me  in  December, 
1877.  He  was  suffering  with  the  most  intense,  burning  pain  in 
the  hands.  Puples  normal ;  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  nor  spinal 
disease.  The  pain  was  so  severe  he  would  spring  from  his  seat, 
walk  the  fioor,  striking  his  hands  on  his  thighs  with  considerable 
force,  at  the  same  time  saying,  •Hhey  felt  just  like  they  were  in 
the  fire.''  I  made  an  attempt  at  a  diagnosis,  and  pronounced  it 
^Acrodynia,"  as  being  the  most  appropriate  name.  I  called  it 
by  this  name  because  I  had  read  of  an  epidemic  of  something 
of  this  sort  which  occurred  in  Paris  in  1818.     I  administered 
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i  gr.  morphia  sulpb.,  and  applied  tr.  opii  to  the  parts.  After 
waiting  half  an  hour  without  relief,  1  again  applied  tr.  opii, 
and  covered  the  hands  with  a  tobacco  stupe,  as  not  as  he  could 
stand  it.  This  relieved  the  pain.  Gave  him  full  dose  of  mag- 
nesia sulph.  He  started  home  at  8  a.  m.  armed  with  three  i  gr. 
morphia  powders,  to  be  used  if  necessary.  Next  day  at  noon 
he  returned;  stated  he  had  suffered  at  irregular  intervals  since  2 
o'clock  that  morning.  Continued  the  anodyne;  ordered  quinia 
gr.  iij.  every  two  hours.  I  saw  my  patient  no  more  for  about  a 
week,  when  he  informed  me  that  the  pain  continued  to  decrease, 
and  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  became  longer,  until, 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  it  ceased  entirely. 

Case  II. — ^Mrs.  W.,  ffit.  28  j  German ;  wife  of  a  miller.  Symp- 
toms and  diagnosis  same  as  above  case.  I  applied  sulph.  ether 
to  the  hand;  ordered  it  continued  every  half  hour;  also  full  dose 
magnesia  sulph.  at  bed  time.  Eeported  next  day;  no  better. 
Ordered  10  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  to  be  applied  to  the 
hands  every  two  hours.  Eeported  next  day;  pain  much  less. 
Observed  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand  an  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, and  treated  her  for  that  disease. 

Case  III. — ^Mr.  E.  D.,  aet.  31;  teamster;  German;  family, 
history  good;  brother  to  Mrs.  W.  (Case  II).  Symptoms  and 
diagnosis  same  as  the  above  two  cases,  only  much  milder.  Per- 
suaded him  to  try  and  stand  it  without  treatment.  This  he  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  do,  and  the  case  progressed  very  much  like 
the  fli*8t,  and  ended  in  recovery  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

I  have  simply  stated  facts  and  shall  offer  no  comment.  It 
might,  however,  be  proper  to  state  that  I  consulted  neighboring 
physicians,  without  receiving  any  light  on  the  subject;  and  I 
found  but  one  that  had  ever  had  a  similar  case,  and  that  one  oc- 
curred within  three  miles  of  Blairsville. 
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Researches  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Vocal  Cords.    By  Carl 

Seiler,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  in  works  on  general 
physiology  and  anatomy,  and  even  in  special  treatises  on  the 
larynx,  in  regard  to  the  anatomy  and  moq^hology  of  the  vocal 
cords,  led  me  to  make  some  investigations  with  the  view  to  ar- 
.rive  at  a  definite  conclusion  which  might  be  satisfactory  at  least 
to  m)  self.  Bat  the  task  was  of  greater  difficalty  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated, for  minute  dissections  alone  were  found  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, and  microscopic  examination  of  the  various  structures, 
when  separated  from  their  connections,  was  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory. A  few  months  ago,  however,  after  having  completed  my 
mechanical  microtome*,  I  was  enabled  by  its  use  to  make  very 
thin  sections  across  the  entire  adult  larynx  in  various  directions 
and  positions  of  its  parts.  By  studying  such  sections  after  stain- 
ing them  both  with  carmine  And  with  indigo,  which  latter  dye  is 
invaluable  for  differentiating  fibrous  tissue  from  the  other  ele- 
ments, I  found  that  I  could  satisfactorily  demonsti'ate  the  erro- 
neoasncss  of  the  statements  of  some  anatomists  and  verify  those 
of  others  in  regard  to  the  more  minute  anatomy  of  the  vocal 
cords,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  human  larynx.  The  con- 
clusions at  which  I  have  arrived  by  these  investigations  are  for 
the  most  part  substantiated  by  the  physiological  action  of  the 
cords  as  seen  in  the  laryngeal  mirror,  and  they  explain  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  vocalization  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  had 
been  but  unsatisfactorily  accounted  for,  at  least  to  my  own  mind. 

The  "inferior"  or  "true  vocal  cords,"  or   better  still,  the 
vocal  cords — for  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  alone  are  the  phonal  . 
factors  of  the  larynx — are  two  prismatic  projections  of  the  lining 
of  the  laryngeal  cavity  stretching  from  before  backward,  from 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  wings  of  the  thj-roid  cartilage  to 

1.  For  a  description  of  this  instrument  see  New  York  Quarterly  Micro- 
scopical Journal,  Vol.  I,  No.  2. 
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the  vocal  process  and  base  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage  respec- 
tively. They  are  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  appearing  as 
mere  folds  or  duplicatures  of  this  membrane,  and  in  fact  are  so 
described  by  some  authors. 

Examining  a  transverse  section  of  the  vocal  cord,  we  find 
that  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  directed  toward  the  inner  surface 
of  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  while  the  apex  constitutes 
the  free  edge  of  the  cord.  The  upper  face  of  the  prism  cor- 
responding to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cord  is  concave,  at  least 
in  the  larynx  of  the  dead  subject,  and  a  similar  concavity  I  have 
sometimes  noticed  in  the  living  subject  when  the  cords  were  sep- 
arated and  relaxed  in  inspiration.  The  lower  face,  correspond- 
ing to  the  lower  surface  of  the  cord,  is  irregular  in  its  outline, 
presenting  a  notch  immediately  beyond  its  edge.  This  notch 
corresponds  to  a  groove  running  parallel  with  and  below  the 
free  edge  of  the  cord  through  its  whole  length*.  The  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  cord,  as  seen  under  the  mici-oscope  in 
such  a  transverse  section,  is  covered  with  ciliated  columnar  epi- 
thelium on  the  upper  as  well  as  on  the  lower  surface.  On  the 
upper  surface  these  epithelial  cells  abruptly  change  in  character 
from  the  columnar  type  to  squamous  or  pavement  type,  at  a  point 
about  one-third  of  its  breadth  from  the  free  edge  and  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  cord,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  groove  or 
notch,  so  that  this  groove  as  well  as  the  free  edge  of  the  cord  are 
devoid  of  ciliated  epithelium,  and  are  covered  with  pavement  epi- 
thelium. 

Within  the  areolar  tissue  below  the  epithelial  covering  race- 
mose glands  are  found  to  be  quite  numerous,  with  their  ducts 
opening  between  the  columnar  epithelial  cells,  both  on  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  cord,  but  none  are  found  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  cord  which  is  covered  by  pavement  epithelium.  These 
glands  were  first  described  by  M.  Coyne,  whose  illustrative  plates, 
however,  represent  their  ducts  as  opening  too  near  the  free  edge 
of  the  cord*. 

In  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  edge  of  the  cord,  in- 
stead of  glands,  we  find  papillee  similar  to  those  in  the  tongue. 
These  papillsB  contain  loops  of  vessels  which  can  be  readily  in- 


2.  Der  Kehl  Kopf  des  Menschen,  H.  v.  Luschka,  p.  102,  Tubingen  1871. 

3.  Recherche  sur  Panatornie  normale  de  la  membrane  muqueuse  du 
iaiynx.    Arch  de  Physiologic  Nonnale  et  Pathologiqutj  1874. 
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jected  in  a  child  or  foetus,  and  thus  be  studied  in  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  cord.  These  are  mentioned  by  Luschka  in  his  work 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx. 

The  body  of  the  cord  is  made  up  principally  of  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscle  and  of  a  band  of  white  fibrous  tissue  containing 
yellow  elastic  fibres,  which  is  situated  beyond  the  muscle.  This 
band  is  likewise  prismatic,  and  constitutes  the  free  edge  of  the 
vocal  cord.  The  base  of  this  prismatic  band  is  parallel  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cord,  while  its  apex  slopes  downward  to  a 
considerable  distance.  The  thyro-arytenoid  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  fibrous  band,  prolongations  from  which  extend 
between  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibre. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cord  is  loosely  attached 
by  areolar  tissue  to  the  subjacent  structures,  and  is  easily  moved 
iind  thrown  into  folds  on  the  dead  subject.  In  order  to  study 
the  full  significance  of  this  fibrous  band,  however,  we  must  ex- 
amine a  longitudinal  section  carried  parallel  with  and  a  little  be- 
low the  upper  surface  of  the  vocal  cord" in  its  full  length,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  including  the  base  and  vocal  process  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilage  and  the  anterior  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the 
section. 

In  such  a  section  stained  with  carmine  and  indigo  we  can, 
even  with  the  unaided  eye,  see  a  narrow  strip  running  parallel 
with  the  edge  of  the  vocal  cord  from  a  little  protuberance  at  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  This  band,  which  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  adjacent  muscle  by  its  difibrence  in 
color,  as  well  as  by  its  difference  in  density  (the  existence  of 
which  is  d-enied  even  by  some  distinguished  anatomists),  at  its 
widest  part,  that  is  near  the  surface,  constitutes  about  one-sixth 
of  the  width  of  the  whole  cord  in  the  larynx,  while  it  is  consid- 
erably wider  in  the  foetal  larynx. 

If  examined  under  a  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fibres 
of  this  band  run  parallel  with  each  other,  and  are  continuous  pos- 
teriorly with  the  perichondrium  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  ante- 
riorly with  the  inner  perichondrium  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
which  connection  can  also  be  more  easily  traced  in  the  foetal 
larynx.  The  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  lost  in 
this  band. 

The  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  run  parallel  with 
this  fibrous  band  at  its  anterior  part,  and  are  inserted  first  at  a 
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l)oint  where  the  true  cartilaginous  structure  of  the  vocal  procesa 
commences,  and  from  thence  are  inserted  all  along  the  outer  face 
of  this  process  and  in  the  edge  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage. The  anterior  insertion  of  these  muscular  fibres  takes 
place  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  from  the  level  of  the  cords  downward  to  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  thus  presenting  a  fan-shaped  inser- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  vocal  cord,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  regards  physiological  action,  is  the  vocal  pro- 
cess of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  In  this  process  we  detect  the 
material  difference  which  exists  between  the  vocal  cord  in  the 
male  and  in  the  female  adult;  and  its  minute  structure  helps 
to  explain  the  special  phenomena  of  vocalization  in  the  sexes. 
This  cartilaginous  projection  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage is  prismatic  and  extending  forward  into  the  vocal  cord,  as 
has  already  been  remarked  is  continuous  with  its  fibrous  band. 
It  is  composed  of  hyaline  cartilage  in  its  greater  part  and  it  is 
only  in  the  extremity  that  we  observe  a  gi*adual  change  from 
hyaline  to  reticulated  cartilage.  The  whole  extremity  of  the 
vocal  process  consists  of  this  latter  type  of  cartilage,  which  is 
very  flexible  and  soft,  thus  forming  an  intermediate  tissue,  at 
least  as  far  as  regards  consistence  and  flexibility,  between  the 
hyaline  cartilage  of  the  base  of  the  vocal  process  and  the  fibrous 
band  of  the  vocal  cord. 

In  the  male  larynx  this  transition  from  hyaline  to  reticulated 
cartilage  is  very  gradual,  and  the  fibrous  band  can  be  recognized 
in  the  anterior  third  of  the  cord.  In  the  female  larynx  the 
change  from  hyaline  to  reticulated  cartilage  is  more  abrupt,  and 
the  lattor  is  not  directly  continuous  with  the  fibrous  band  of  the 
cord,  but  at  the  place  where  it  commences  in  the  male  we  find 
an  elongated  nodule  of  fibrous  cartilage  with  small  but  very 
closely  packed  cells  in  a  fibrous  stroma,  which  is  continuous  pos- 
teriorly with  the  reticulated  end  of  the  vocal  process,  and  grad- 
ually changes  into  the  fibrous  band  anteriorly,  the  cells  becoming 
less  numerous  and  the  fibrous  stroma  more  distinct. 

This  nodule  in  the  vocal  cord  is  sometimes  found  in  the  male 
larynx  also,  but  is  usually  only  rudimentary,  there  being  a  slight 
crowding  of  cells  in  the  fibrous  band  corresponding  in  extent 
and  position  to  the  nodule  in  the  cord  of  the  female. 
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The  exintenee  of  this  structure  in  the  female  vocal  cord  was 
first  surmised  hy  Mad.  E.  Seiler*,  from  the  peculiar  position  as- 
sumed by  the  cords  in  certain  parts  of  the  female  voice,  and  was 
afterwards  demon6ti*ated  by  her  on  minute  dissection  of  the  fe- 
male larynx.  Those  cartilages  were  called  cuneiform  cartilages 
by  their  discoverer;  rather  a  misleading  appellation,  as  many 
European  anatomists  have  long  designated  the  cartilages  of 
Wrisberg  as  the  cuneiform  cartilages.  - 

At  the  insertion  of  the  vocal  cords  into  the  thyroid  cartilage 
we  also  notice  small  nodular  processes  of  fibro-cartilages  extend- 
ing within  the  fibrous  band,  and  these  are  more  strongly  developed 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  as  mentioned  by  Luschka^. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  these  investigations,  we  find  : 

1.  That  the  human  v6cal  cord  consists  chiefly  of  a  white 
fibrous  band,  containing  a  few  elastic  tissue  fibres,  whicli  is 
stretched  across  the  cavity  of  the-  larynx,  being  attached  anteri- 
orly to  the  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  plates  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  posteriorly  to  the- vocal  process  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilage. 

2.  That  this  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  consists 
of  two  portions,  a  hyaline  and  a  reticulated  cartilage. 

3.  That  it  carries  on  its  extremity  an  elongated  nodule  of 
fibro-cartilage,  better  developed  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

4.  That  a  small  nodule  of  fibro-cartilage,  better  developed  in 
the  male  than  in  tae  female,  serves  to  strengthen  the  vocal  cord 
at  its  anterior  insertion. 

5.  That  the  perichondrium  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  of 
the  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  are  continuous  into 
the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fibrous  band  of  the  vocal  cord. 

6.  That  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  fibres  of  this  band. 

7.  That  the  mucous  membrane  overlaying  this  band  is  cov- 
ered with  pavement  epithelium  and  contains  vascular  papillae^ 
but  is  destitute  of  glands,  while  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cord  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  contains  race- 
mose glands. 

8.  That  the  mucous  membrane  is  but  loosely  connected  with 
the  subjacent  structures;  and, 

4.  £.  Seller,  Voice  in  Singing,  2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1874. 

5.  Loco  cit. 
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9.  That  there  is  a  groove  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  vocal 
cord,  running  parallel  with  and  close  to  its  free  edge. 

The  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations in  regard  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  vocal  cords 
during  phonation  are,  I  think,  both  new  and  plausible,  and  ap- 
pear to  me  to  explain  several  points  which  hitherto  have  not 
been  clearly  understood.  The  fact  that  the  fibrous  band  presents 
at  cross-section  the  peculiar  irregular  outline  of  a  triangle,  when 
relaxed,  indicates  that  as  soon  as  the  cord  is  made  tense  this  band 
flattens  out  and  becomes  both  broader  and  thinner,  thereby  ob- 
literating the  groove  at  its  lower  surface,  and  which  I  believe  to 
be  merely  the  result,  as  it  were,  of  a  folding  up  of  the  band.  As 
soon  as  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  ap- 
proximated to  each  other,  the  bands  are  flattened  out  still  more, 
because  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  external  portion  of  the  band,  when  contracting  to  aid  in 
the  rotation  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  holds  it  in  position  while 
the  reticulated  portion  of  the  vocal  process  bends  backward  under 
the  combined  influence  of  tension  of  the  cords  and  rotation  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  thereby  increases  the  distance  be- 
tween the  inner  edge  and  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  fibrous 
band,  thus  distending  it  transversely. 

This  takes  place  in  the  chest  register  of  the  voice,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  we  notice  laryngoscopically  that  there  is  a  vi- 
bration of  the  cords  in  their  entire  width.  In  the  falsetto  regis- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  in  producing  which  the  edges  of  the  cords 
only  are  seen  to  be  in  vibration,  the  inner  fibres  of  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscle,  which  are  attached  to  the  reticulated  portion 
of  the  vocal  process,  contract  so  as  to  prevent  its  bending  back- 
ward and  tend  to  make  the  outer  portion  of  the  fibrous  band  stiff 
and  unyielding,  so  that  only  that  portion  of  it  which  is  on  the 
inside  of  the  reticulated  part  of  the  vocal  process  can  vibrate. 

In  the  head  register  of  the  female  voice  the  fibro-cartilagin- 
ous  nodules  beyond  the  reticulated  portions  of  the  vocal  processes 
become  stiffened,  together  with  the  whole 'of  the  vocal  process, 
by  the  contmction  of  the  innermost  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscles,  so  that  the  posterior  halves  of  the  vocal  cords  become 
stiff  and  unyielding,  and  if  pressed  together  by  the  rotation  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  vibrating  portions  of  the  cords  be- 
come shortened  very  materially,  and  in  this  manner  the  very 
^reat  rise  in  pitch  which  we  observe  in  this  register  of  the  female 
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voices  is  effected  without  any  undue   stretching  of  the  cords. 

DISCUSSION. 

After  the  reading  of  Dr.  Seller's  paper,  none   offering  re- 
marks, the  President  said : 

Gentlemen  : — Although  I  intended  to  take  no  part  in  discus- 
sion during  this  session,  I  cannot  consent  that  Dr.  Seller's  paper 
should  pass  entirely  unnoticed.  I  desire  to  congratulate  and  en- 
courage Dr.  Seiler.  Original  research  is  always  of  value,  and 
Dr.  Seiler  has  entered  upon  a  promising  field.  There  are  so 
many  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  bands  on  which  infor- 
mation is  still  deficient,  so  many  on  which  investigators  disagree^ 
that  every  independent  examination  is  of  importance,  ev'en  if  it 
only  confirms  results  obtained  by  others.  I  do  not  know  that 
Dr.  Seller  has  brought  to  light  any  new  truth,  but  many  of  the 
points  to  which  he  has  called  attention  are  certainly  true.  I  per- 
sonally regret  that  he  has  not  adopted  what  I  consider  a  more 
correct  nomenclature. 

Dr.  Seiler  is  right  in  saying  that  the  vocal  process  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilage  Qwhich  I  wish  he  would  caW  posterior  vocal  pi'O- 
cess)  consists  of  two  portions,  a  hyaline  and  a  reticulated  carti- 
lage ;  this  was  first  proved  by  the  microscope  by  Eheiner  more 
than  twenty- five  yoara  ago.  The  anterior  vocal  process  Dr. 
Seiler  does  not  mention  at  all  3  this  is  a  projection  on  the  inside  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  said  to  consist  of  fibrous  cartilage,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  contains  any  distinct  cartilage  corpuscles. 
The  vocal  bands  extend  from  the  anterior  vocal  process  to  the 
two  posterior  vocal  processes. 

Each  vocal  band,  as  a  rule,  contains  in  either  its  posterior  or 
its  anterior  portion  a  small  elongated  nodule.  Though  I  have 
frequently  examined  those  little  granules,  1  have  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  myself  that  they  are  really  cartilaginous;  I  therefore 
designate  them  by  the  non-committal  title  anterior  and  posterior 
vocal  nodules.  The  posterior  vocal  nodules  are  better  devel- 
oped in  the  female  sex  than  in  the  male,  while  the  anterior  vocal 
nodules  are  more  often  absent  in  females  than  in  males;  but  I 
have  seen  some  larynges  of  either  sex  in  which  both  the  anterior 
and  posterior  vocal  nodules  were  present,  and  also  a  few  in 
which  both  were  wanting.  I  believe  Dr.  Seiler  justly  ascribes 
the  discovery  of  the  posterior  nodules  to  bis  mother,  Mrs. 
Emma  Seiler.     She  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  they  are  the- 
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same  bodies  which  Wilson,  in  his  Anatomy,  describes  as  "  cunei- 
form cartilages,"  and  she  was  thus  led  to  give  them  this  misno- 
mer. Of  course  all  of  you  are  aware  that  the  cuneiform  cartil- 
ages are  the  so  called  cartilages  of  Wrisberg.  The  posterior 
vocal  nodules,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "  poste- 
rior sesamoid  cartilages  "  of  Luschka  (these  being  too  little  car- 
tilaginous bodies  sometimes  found  at  the  lateral  upper  edge  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages),  had  never  been  recognized,  so  far  as  I 
know,  until  Mrs.  Seller  discovered  them.  The  anterior  vocal 
nodules  were  already  described  by  Mayer  more  than  half  a 
century  ago. 

Dr.  Seller  states  that  "  the  perichondrium  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage and  of  the  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  are  con- 
tinuous into  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fibrous  band  of  the 
vocal  cord,"  and  "that  the  thyroarytenoid  muscle  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  fibres  of  this  band."  The  first  of  these  state- 
ments I  might  allow  to  go  unchallenged  if  it  did  not  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  membrana  elastica  laryngis.  The  second  state- 
ment was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  vexed  points  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  vocal  band.  Ludwig,  Henle,  -Kolliker,  Bataille  and  Mer- 
kel  insisted,  as  does  Dr.  Seller,  that  the  muscular  fibres  are  at- 
tached to  the  band  ;  Luschka,  Verson  and  others  positively  as- 
serted that  this  is  is  not  the  case.  I  think  the  question  was  set- 
tled about  five  years  ago  by  Kiihlman,  whose  careful  sections 
showed  that  while  at  the  very  level  of  the  rima  glottides,  the 
two  kinds  of  fibres  run  simply  closely  parallel  to  each  other 
without  union,  there  is  a  more  intimate  connection  immediately 
below  this  level  -,  i.  e.,  below  the  level  of  the  rima,  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  are  actually  attached  to  the  fibrous  band. 

Finally,  others  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Seller's  researches,  such  as 
concerning  the  groove  along  the  under  surface  of  the  vocal  band, 
the  loose  connection  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  subjacent 
structures,  etc.,  are  well  known,  and  carefully  described  years 
ago  by  Luschka.  But  I  again  cordially  congratulate  Dr.  Seller 
that  he  has  entered  upon  these  original  examinations.  The 
number  of  those  engaged  in  such  investigations  is  unfortunately 
very  small,  and  we  gladly  welcome  every  accession  to  our  ranks. 
What  he  has  accomplished  hitherto  is  an  earnest  and  a  stepping- 
stone  for  brilliant  future  achievements  if  he  will  but  faithfully 
persevere. 
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The  Perfected  Sponge  Carrier.    By  Louis  Elsberg,  M.  D., 

of  New  York  City. 

The  perfected  sponge- carrier  cohsists  of  two  separate  blades, 
embodying  in  this  feature  of  its  construction,  the  idea  of  the  ob- 
stetric forceps.  The  blades  unite  scissors-like,  with  a  slot-joint. 
There  is  a  large-based,  conical,  guiding  pivot  in  the  handle  of  the 
right  hand  blade,  fitting  in  a  corresponding  depression  in  the  op- 
posite handle.  By  either  a  simple  or  spring  bolt,  the  head  of 
which  projects  from  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  left  hand  blade 
and  which  catches  in  an  opening  or  cut  of  the  pivot,  the  two 
blades  can  be  firmly  united  and  again  readily  separated.  At  the 
extremity,  each  blade  is  well  toothed  for  a  distance  of  two  centi- 
meters; for  this  length  the  blades  meet  laterally,  while  from 
here  to  the  joint,  the  right  hand  blade  covers  the  left.  At  about 
5}  centimeters  from  their  extremities  the  blades  are  bent  down- 
ward at  about  It  right  angle,  or  more  accurately  speaking, 
at  114^,  the  turn  being  rounded.  At  the  further  distance  of 
6}  centimeters  the  joint  commences.  This  is  a  little  more  than 
1  centimeter  in  diameter;  thence  the  blades  run  side  by  side. 
About  9  contimetera  from  the  joint  the  handles  commence,  which 
are  8  or  9  centimeters  long,  so  that  the  instrument,  from  the  end 
of  the  handle  to  the  bend,  measures  nearly  25  centimeters,  or 
about  9}  inches.  The  proper  dimensions  and  bend  of  the  instru- 
ment combine  the  necessary  strength  and  rigidity.  A  piece  of 
sponge,  lint  or  other  material,  of  cither  small  or  large  size,  is 
readily  grasped  and  held  so  firmly  that  it  is  impossible  to  lose  it, 
and  yet,  when  desired,  it  can  be  detached  without  the  necessity 
of  being  touched.  (In  demonstration  of  this  a  piece  of  writing 
paper  was  grasped  with  the  instrument  and  though  torn  off  in 
every  direction  the  part  held  between  the  blades  remained  intact 
until  unclasped,  when  it  instantly  fell  to  the  floor.) 

To  attach  the  sponge  or  wad  it  is  held  in  one  hand,  usually 
the  left,  and  the  instrument  in  the  other.  With  a  little  practice 
it  is  very  easy  to  separate  the  blades  to  any  required  extent  and 
introduce  the  sponge;  simply  pressing  the  blades  together,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  spring,  pushing  the  bolt  fastens  the  sponge. 
After  the  application    has  been  made  the  bolt  is  withdrawn, 
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whereupon  the  blades  separate,  and  one  is  taken  in  each  hand; 
the  sponge  or  wad  and  any  mucus  or  purulent  matter  attached 
to  the  blades  have  either  already  fallen  off  or  are  detached  by 
rubbing  the  blades  against  each  other.  Every  part  of  the  instru- 
ment admits  of  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  if  necessary,  disin- 
fected. The  instrument  is  |iot  liable  to  get  out  of  order  j  even 
the  spring  is  apt  to  last  unimpaired  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
but  if  the  spring  gives  out  or  is  done  away  with  altogether,  the 
instrument  works  as  well  as  before,  only  requiring  the  little  ad- 
ditional labor  of  pushing  the  bolt  home  instead  of  having  it  put 
in  place  by  the  spring. 

"  Usually  one  sponge-cajTier  suffices  for  all  cases,  but  I  have 
had  some  constructed  which  I  use  forch  lid  reus'  laryngos  only, 
and  some  with  which  I  can  reach  lower  down  in  adults.  The 
former  are  respectively  1  and  2  centimeters  shorter  from  the 
bend  to  the  toothed  extremities,  the  latter  respectively  1  and  2 
centimeters  longer. 

"  The  same  dimensions  and  bend  answer  for  nasal  and  pha- 
ryngo-nasal  medication  as  well  as  for  laryngeal.  For  the  fauces, 
however,  although  the  same  iustrument  can  be  employed,  I  fre- 
quently use  one  in  which  the  bend  commences  immediately  be- 
yond, or  very  near  to,  the  toothed  extremity  of  the  instrument." 

The  perfected  laryngeal  sponge-carrier  is  also  an  excellent 
forceps  for  other  purposes. 

The  same  instrument  straightened,  or  with  different  bends, 
can  probably  be  usefully  employed  in  otological,  gyn»cological 
and  other  practices. 
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TRI-STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Reported  for  the  Jourxal.] 

The  Choice  Between  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity.    By  Eeubent 

A.  Vance,  M.  D.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  state  of  the  urinary  passages,  so  far  a.s  relates  to  size  and 
irritability,  is  an  important  element  in  the  choice  between  lith- 
otomy and  lithotrity.  In  order  that  any  patient  may  avail  him- 
self of  a  capital  operation,  he  must  be  freft  from  certain  organic 
affections,  notably  cancer,  aneurism,  bright's  disease  and  struc- 
tural derangements  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Granting  that  he  is 
tree  from  such  disordern,  the  size  of  the  stone  and  its  hardnesa 
or  softness  must  be  determined.  If  a  stone  is  neither  very  hard 
nor  very  large,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  being- 
very  large,  the  presence  of  multiple  calculi,  and  the  patient's  uri- 
nary passages  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  a  lithotrite  with 
ease,  and  not  so  irritable,  but  that  the  cru^^hing  instrument  may 
remain  within  the  vesical  cavity  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time, 
the  case  is  one  susceptible  of  relief  by  lithotrity,  it  matters  not 
the  age  of  the  patient  nor  the  composition  of  the  stone.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  patients  suffering  from  stone  are  free  from  all 
other  affections;  the  urinary  passages  are  sufficiently  large  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  calculus  to  prevent  the- 
use  of  the  lithotrite  except  the  presence  of  such  an  extreme- 
degree  of  irritability,  that  they  cannot  bear  the  slightest  in- 
strumental interference.  In  such  patients,  lithotomy  is  often 
resorted  to,  when  by  just  rights  the  patient  is  one  who  should 
have  been  relieved  by  lithotrity.  Since-  morbid  irritabilitj^  of 
the  urinary  passages  is  the  only  impediment  in  the  path  of  the- 
lithotritist  in  these  cases,  and  especially  since  I  have  recently^ 
been  compelled  to  contend  with  this  obstacle  in  a  number  of 
instances,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  to  the  measures  which  have  rewarded  my  labors  with 
success. 

The  principle  upon  which  my  practice  is  based  is  one  almost 
as  ancient  as  medicine  itself  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  very  steps  I  have  taken,  had  been   trodden  by  some  of 
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our  predecessors  long  ago.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  know  that  the 
process  I  desire  to  present  to  your  attention  is  one  that  has  been 
attended  with  gratifying  results  in  my  hands,  and  although  I 
never  knew  of  any  one  who  used  it  and  now  believe  the  plan  ori- 
ginal, still,  as  I  just  said,  I  introduce  it,  not  because  it  is  a  de- 
vice of  my  own,  but  because  it  is  a  plan  which  when  fiaithfully 
practiced,  has  always  relieved  urethral  irritability  and  proved  an 
,  invaluable  adjuvant  in  controlling  hyperesthesia  of  the  bladder 
and  vesical  spasm.  In  a  word,  T  rely  upon  local  applications 
of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia  where  the  urethra 
alone  is  affected;  the  brief  sojourn  of  the  solution  in  the  vesi- 
cal cavity  being  at  once  succeeded  by  such  a  flood  of  pure*  warm 
water  that  the  last  traces  of  the  anodyne  are  immediately  washed 
away,  when  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  is  subjected  to  a  slight  de- 
gree of  distension  by  means  of  water  in  a  fountain  syringe.  If  the 
urethra  is  so  very  sensitive,  that  it  rejects  the  catheter,  T  take  a 
penis  syringe  and  inject  half  an  ounce  of  a  solution  consisting 
of  twenty  grains  of  morphia  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Let  the  pa- 
tient retain  this  injection  for  from  one  to  three  minutes;  then 
evacuate  the  fluid  and  at  once  pass  a  catheter,  the  canal  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  second  tube,  empt3'ing  near  the  extremity  of  the 
beak.  At  the  end  of  the  beak  are  two  lateral  openings,  one  on 
each  side  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Water 
injected  through  the  internal  tube  of  the  catheter  is  emptied  into 
the  cavity  of  the  larger  external  tube  near  the  distal  extremity 
of  these  lateral  openings  and  if  it  meets  with  any  obstacle  to  its 
free  flow  out  of  the  latter,  if  the  catheter,  for  instance,  is  inserted 
into  the  urethra,  the  water  immediately  returns  through  the 
outer  tube  and  is  discharged  from  tlue  proximal  end  of  the  cathe- 
ter, connecting  the  proximal  orifice  of  the  internal  tube  with  a 
fountain  syringe  and  permitting  fluid  to  flow  into  it,  and  then 
slowly  inserting  the  catheter  through  the  urethra  from  the  exter- 
nal to  the  internal  orifice  of  that  tube  from  the  meatus  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  allows  the  surgeon  to  subject  the  walls  of 
the  urethra  to  the  slow,  steady  and  continuous  action  of  what- 
ever fluid  may  be  emj)loyed. 

In  the  case  of  a  nervous,  irritable  young  gentleman,  but  re- 
cently under  my  care,  I  was  unable  to  pass  any  instrument  un- 
til a  hastily  improvised,  but  very  strong  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  morphia  had  been  injected.  This  was  retained  but  a 
moment;  as  soon  as  it  was  voided,  I  passed  the  beak  of  a  litho- 
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trite  into  the  meatus,  and  mot  with  literally  no  obstruction  what- 
ever, as  I  gently  but  firmly  forced  it  onward  into  the  bladder. 
There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  retentive  power  of  the  blad- 
der has  been  so  sadly  impaired,  that  they  can  keep  but  little 
urine  in  the  vesical  cavity.  Others,  and  in  this  connection  I  am 
speaking  only  of  patients  with  stone  in  the  bladder,  can  keep 
their  water  until  something  draws  their  attention  to  their  uri- 
nary organs,  when  they  must  immediately  relieve  themselves. 
In  such  persons  lithotritists  who  are  avoi-se  to  injecting  fluid  into 
the  bladder  in  order  either  to  measure  or  crush,  find  the  sever- 
est trials  to  their  patience. 

Long  after  1  became  aware  of  the  value  of  injections  of  strong 
aqueous  solutions  of  sulphate  of  morphia  in  controlling  urethral 
irritability,  I  was  fearful  of  employing  the  same  measure  in  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  vesical  irritability,  for  fear  enough  of  the 
solution  might  remain  behind  to  cause  unpleasent,  or  even  danger- 
ous consequences. 

The  peculiar  form  of  double  catheter  just  described  does 
away  with  all  objections  of  that  kind.  B}'  calling  it  into  requi- 
sition, an  ounce  or  so  of  a  powerful  solution,  say  one  of  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be  thrown  into  the  bladder j  then  con- 
necting the  internal  tube  with  a  fountain  syringe  properly 
charged  with  warm  water,  the  valve  is  opened  and  the  water  al- 
lowed to  flow  into  and  wash  out  the  vesical  cavity.  In  this  way, 
there  need  be  no  danger  whatever  of  any  of  the  narcotic  remain- 
ing in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  a  moment  longer  than 
is  desired.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  long  ago  detailed  the  value  of 
slight  distension,  applied  daily  and  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
in  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  cystitis  accompanying  vesical 
calculus  in  which  the  bladder  is  contracted  and  the  vesical  cavit}" 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  elderly  patient,  in  Avhose  case  strong 
aqueous  solutions  of  morphine  had  rendered  me  valuable  aid  in 
overcoming  extreme  hypera^sthia  of  the  urethra,  presented  all 
the  indications  for  the  adoption  of  Brodie's  plan.  The  bladder 
never  retained  more  than  a  tablespoonful  of  urine  at  a  time  and 
was  evidently  greatly  inflamed  as  well  as  very  irritable.  Dis- 
tension was  faithfully  practiced  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  but 
although  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  re- 
tained and  the  length  of  time  it  was  kept  in  the  bladder,  still  the 
improvement  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  1  made  arrange- 
ments to  subject  the  vesical  cavity  to  the  influence  of  hot  injec- 
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tions  from  a  fountain  syringe  through  a  double  catheter  of  the 
kind  described.  When  my  arrangements  were  complete  it 
chanced  that  a  part  of  a  thirty  grain  solution  of  morphine  stood 
conveniently  near.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  slowly  in- 
jected all  of  this  solution  that  the  bladder  would  hold ;  I  contin- 
ued until  some  of  the  fluid  returned  through  the  outer  tube. 
Immediately  connecting  the  internal  tube  with  the  fountain  syr- 
inge, a  stream  of  warm  water  was  turned  into  the  bladder  and 
the  cavity  of  thatviscus  thoroughly  w&shed.  Then  placing  my 
finger  over  the  orifice  of  the  lower  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  bladder 
was  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  syringe ;  at  the 
end  of  a  few  moments,  I  removed  my  finger  to  see  how  much 
water  I  had  been  able  to  force  into  the  bladder  (at  the  same 
time  cutting  off  all  flow  from  the  syringe  by  turning  the  valve) 
and  to  my  great  delight,  more  than  six  ounces  passed  from  the 
vesical  cavity. 

Profiting  by  this  opportune  hint,  I  repeated  the  narcotic  in- 
jection immediately  before  each  subsequent  attempt  at  dilatation 
of  the  bladder,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  at  the  end  of  an- 
other week,  I  was  enabled  to  measure  the  stone  without  inject- 
ing a  drop  of  fluid. 

The  strong  solutions  of  morphine  seem  to  benumb  the  periph- 
eral nerves,  and  indirectly  to  subdue  reflex  muscular  contrac- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  latter  point  will  be  apparent  to 
every  observer  who  has  attempted  to  pass  a  sound  through  the 
opening  in  the  triangular  ligament  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
stone.  Not  only  do  we  find  that  exalted  functional  activity 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  muscular  strength  at  the  point,  but 
the  same  process  has  ctiusod  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  both  urethra  and  bladder.  In  the  strong  solutions  of  the  sul- 
phate of  morphia  (xx  grains  to  the  ounce),  such  as  I  have  em- 
ployed, we  have  an  agent  powerful  enough  to  momentarily  con- 
trol this  action  as  well  as  to  cause  transient  abeyance  of  hyper- 
sesthia  of  the  mucous  membrane;  an  agent,  simple  though  it  be, 
of  great  efficiency  in  preparing  the  urinary  organs  for  the  suc- 
cessful manipulations  of  the  lithotritist. 
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ADAMS  COUNTY  (ILL.)  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Eeported  for  the  Journal.] 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Adams  County  Medical  Society 
■was  held  in  the  City  Council  rooms  at  Quincy,  III.,  February 
«th,  1880. 

Your  correspondent  was  not  present  at  the  morning  session, 
but  will  try  to  give  a  faithful  report  of  the  afternoon  session. 

About  twenty-five  members  were  present.  Dr.  E.  G."  Castle, 
the  President,  being  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Pipino,  the 
efficient  Secretary,  at  his  post. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Cohen,  who  was  to  have  read  an  essay  upon  typhoid 
fever,  requested  longer  time  to  prepare  his  paper.  Granted  un- 
til the  annual  meeting  in  May. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Aleshire  presented  a  child  with  a  tumor  about  as 
large  as  a  man's  fist,  in  the  parotid  region,  for  examination  by 
the  members.  It  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
tumor  was  a  cyst  and  could  be  easily  extirpated. 

OVARIOTOMY. 

Dr.  Joseph  Eobbins  read  an  excellent  and  entertaining  ab- 
stract of  a  paper  that  he  had  sent  to  the  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Science^ 
describing  an  ovariotomy  he  performed  April  3d,  1879,  with  the 
assistance  of  Drs.  H.  W.  Kendall,  E.  W.  McMahan  and  others. 

The  patient,  a  daughter  of  a  late  prominent  phj^sician  of 
Quincy,  had  fallen  down  staire  some  five  years  before  the  opera- 
tion, from  which  time  she  dated  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  The 
tumor  was  aspirated  and  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  removed  some 
months  before  its  extirpation.  At  the  time  of  the  operation 
-extensive  adhesions  were  found,  particularly  to  the  bladder, 
which  very  much  complicated  the  operation,  as  did  haemorrhage 
from  the  points  of  adhesion.  The  haemorrhage  was  stayed  by 
the  applicaiion  of  powdered  per-sulphate  of  iron  to  the  bleeding 
surfaces.  Besides  fluid  the  cyst  contained  ^  quantit}''  of  hair  and 
some  pieces  of  bone.  She  lived  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation, 
and  died  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  cancerous  degeneration  of 
the  organs  in  the  pelvis.  Any  further  information  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  paper,  which  will  appear  in  the  above  mentioned 
journal  for  April,  1880. 
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Dr.  Wni.  A.  Byrd — It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  have  to 
make  abdominal  section  eighteen  times,  and  my  good  fortune 
to  lose  but  three  of  the  patients.  One  of  these  sections,  as  the 
most  of  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  having  assisted  me,  was  an 
ovariotomy.  To  my  mind  the  Doctor's  case  was  congenital,  and 
of  the  dermoid  variety  of  ovarian  tumors.  The  falling  down 
stairs  was  only  accidental  to,  or  at  most  only  accelerated  its 
growth.  The  inner  portion  of  the  tumor  having  an  epithelial 
lining,  would  bo  a|)t  to  result  in  malignant  degeneration  unless 
there  was  complete  extirpation  of  the  membi*ane.  The  use  of 
persulphate  of  iron  as  a  styptic  causes  hard,  very  irregular  coag- 
ula,  very  difficult  of  disintegration,  to  act  as  irritants,  and  they 
would  become  active  causes  of  epithelioma  appearing  early  from 
cell  proliferation.  The  galvano-cautery  would  be  the  best  styp- 
tic, and  perhaps  the  actual  cauteiy  with  heated  irons  would  be 
the  next  best. 

My  own  case  differed  from  Dr.  Rob  bins'  in  that  it  was  a  poly- 
cyst.  There  were  adhesions  to  the  parieties  of  the  abdomen 
from  two  and  a  half  inches  below  the  umbilicus  up  to  the  liver,, 
and  for  efght  inches  transversely  across  the  abdomen.  There 
were  also  adhesions  to  the  ileum.  After  the  largest  cyst  had 
been  emptied,  there  was  a  mass  about  the  size  of  an  infant's 
head  that  was  not  examined  until  after  the  opemtion  was  com- 
pleted, when  it  was  found  to  consist  of  twenty  or  thirty  cysts 
from  the  size  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  all  containing  a 
jelly-like  substance.  The  color  varied  in  different  cysts;  in 
some  clear,  others,  red,  and  in  still  others,  nearly  jot  black.  The 
patient  made  a  rapid  recovery,  never  having  much  fever  or  pain,^ 
and  but  little  tympanitis,  which  was  relieved  by  inserting  a  cath- 
eter as  a  rectal  tube.  The  tumor  aggregated  about  seventy 
pounds  in  weight.  The  operation  was  performed  Sept.  4th, 
1879,  and  Sept.  29th  the  patient  returned  home.  'Nov.  27th,. 
Thanksgiving  day,  she  came  in  ray  office  and  informed  me  she 
had  attended  three  parties  since  her  return  home,  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  dance,  at  each,  such  conduct  being  in  direct  diso- 
bedience to  my  instructions.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  this 
is  the  first  and  only  successful  ovariotomy  that  has  been  per- 
formed in  this  and  several  surrounding  counties,  although  the 
operation  has  been  done  a  good  many  times  by  excellent  surgeons 
at  home,  and  by  distinguished  surgeons  that  have  been  brought 
from  larger  cities,  their  results  having  been  uniformly  fatal. 


I 
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Dr.  Cohen— Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  used  iron 
instead  of  silver  wire  for  ligatures  and  sutures  ? 

Dr.  Byrd  —It  has  been  my  uniform  practice  to  use  iron  wire 
in  operations  for  laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  for  ruptured  per- 
ineum and  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  but  in  this  case  I  used  carbol- 
ized  silk,  both  for  ligating  the  pedicle  and  for  sewing  up  the 
abdomen.  That  I  may  have  fresh  carbolized  silk  I  melt  one  part 
of  carbolic  acid  and  ten  of  wax  together,  and  when  cool  put  the 
pieces  of  wax  in  a  salt  mouthed  jar  to  prevent  evaporation  of 
the  acid.  When  I  need  ligatures  1  use  this  preparation  for  wax- 
ing them.  In  the  after  treatment,  I  followed  Dr.  Bozeman's 
method  of  rectal  medication  and  alimentation  as  well  as  I  could. 

Dr.  Robbins — I  did  not  use  Monsel's  solution  as  a  styptic; 
merely  a  small  quantity  of  very  finely  powdered  persulphate  of 
iron,  applied  by  putting  the  moist  finger  in  the  salt  and  then 
applying  it  with  what  adhered  to  it  to  the  bleeding  surfaces. 

DERMOID   TUMORS. 

Dr.  Robbins  —  I  believed  with  most  authors  until  quite  re- 
cently, the  doctrine  that  all  dermoid  tumors  were  congenital,  but 
since  reading  Mr.  Tait's  book,  J  have  somewhat  modified  my 
views,  and  can  conceive  of  them  having  an  external  origin. 

Dr.  Byrd  —  I  can  in  some  cases  readily  see  the  reason  for  an 
external  origin.  Between  the  gluteal  muscles,  over  the  lower 
end  of  the  sacrum,  beneath  the  skin,  is  a  favorite  location  for 
these  tumors.  The  first  one  of  the  kind  that  I  know  of  pcrson- 
all}',  was  removed  a  few  years  ago  from  a  fireman  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Pipino.  Since  then,  I  have  removed  two,  one  from  a  gentleman 
sent  me  from  Pike  County,  and  the  last  from  a  young  lady  in  this 
city  about  three  weeks  ago,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Wagner.  I 
once  was  consulted  by  a  carpenter  for  a  painful,  inflamed  swell- 
ing of  the  umbilicus  and  surrounding  tissues.  I  cut  into  the  swell- 
ing and  turned  out  quite  a  lot  of  hair  and  lint  from  off  his  cloth- 
ing, that  worked  down  into  the  umbilicus  and  caused  inflamma- 
tion and  adhesion  of  the  canal  behin<l  it.  Here  was  a  dermoid 
tumor  of  external  origin,  but  I  could  not  see  how  the  inter- 
gluteal  tumor  could  have  such  an  origin  until  Mr.  D.,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  by  most  of  the  members  present,  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  peculiarity  that  had  existed  in  his  person  from 
birth.  In  the  skin,  just  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum,  was 
a  hole  the  size  of  a  crow  quill  which  was  the  opening  of  a  canal 
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of  the  same  size,  lined  with  skin,  that  extended  for  an  inch  and 
a  half  under  the  outer  skin,  parallel  to  and  toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  coccyx.  This  canal  could  easily  become  the  source 
of  a  dermoid  tumor  as  the  umbilicus  did. 

LAPAROTOMY  AND   COLOTOMY  WITH   FORMATION  OP  ARTIFICIAL  ANUS 

FOR   OBSTRUCTION   OP   INTESTINES. 

Dr.  Bj'rd — As  somewhat  of  an  appendix  to  the  subject  of 
ovariotomy,  I  wish  to  report  a  case  that  maj''  be  of  some  interest 
to  the  gentlemen  present.  January  14, 1880, 1  was  called  by  Dr. 
Joel  G.  Williams,  of  Fowler,  to  see  Mr.  John  B.  Gilmer,  of 
.  Coatsburg.  The  patient  was  a  farmer,  aged  about  forty  five,  and 
had  been  suffering  with  enteritis  for  some  three  months,  but  for 
some  three  weeks  before  I  saw  him  he  had  ceased  to  have  any 
discharges  from  his  bowels,  except  blood  and  mucus.  He  had 
been  seen  by  several  physicians,  all  of  whom  pronounced  his 
case  hopeless,  except-  Dr.  Williams,  who,  thinking  laparotomy 
offered  some  hope,  telegraphed  for  me.  I  found  the  patient 
emaciated,  and  worn  out  with  pain  and  the  want  of  sleep.  The 
abdomen  was  tympanitic  and  so  greatly  distended  as  to  almost 
prevent  breathing  and  greatly  crippling  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Having  four  or  five  years  ago  successfully  relieved  a  patient  of 
excessive  tympanitis,  that  had  typhoid  fever,  for  Dr.  Fi-ancis 
Drude  with  the  aspirator,  I  decided  to  try  the  same  treatment  in 
this  case.  The  needle  was  passed  into  the  abdomen  at  its  most 
prominent  and  resonant  part,  about  two  inches  above  the  umbili- 
cus, and  a  large  quantity  of  gas  withdrawn,  causing  great  relief. 
I  now  decided  that  the  obstruction  was  in  the  iliac  region,  and 
that  laparotomy  offered  about  the  only  chance  for  his  life.  The 
obstruction  had  before  been  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  ileo- 
caecal.  valve.  Injections  had  been  resorted  to,  and  a  soft  rubber 
tube  'passed  up  the  rectum,  while  folding  or  rolling  up  on  itself 
left  the  impression  that  the  obstruction  was  higher.  I  was  so 
deceived  myself.  The  patient  was  so  much  relieved  that  he 
wanted  any  farther  interference  deferred. 

January  16th,  was  sent  for  again,  and  found  the  tj'^mpanitis 
nearly  as  great  as  before,  and  the  patient  anxious  for  an  imme- 
diate laparotomy.  It  being  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  wishing 
to  operate  antiseptically,  I  aspirated  again  and  ordered  a  drachm 
of  fluid  extract  opium  per  rectum,  and  promised  to  return  early 
the  next  morning  and  operate.     I  requested  Dra.  J.  A.  Wagner 


* 
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and  E.  B.  Montgomery  to  accompany  me,  but  Dr.  Montgomery 
was  prevented  by  an  obstetrical  ease. 

January  17th,  at  9  a.  m.,  wo  commenced  the  operation,  first 
washing  the  patient's  abdomen  with  carbolizod  water,  one  to 
forty,  and  shaving  the  abdomen.  The  assistants'  hands  were 
carefully  washed  in  carbolized  water,  then  oiled  with  carbolized 
olive  oil.  Drs.  Joel  G.  Williams,  J.  A.  Wagner,  H.  C.  Skirvin, 
and  Messrs.  Chas.  M.  Gilmer  and  Ki chard  Powell  acted  as  assist- 
ants. Putting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  ether,  the  ab- 
domen wiy  opened  for  eight  inches  in  the  median  line  when  the 
distended  bowels  poured  out.  The  distension  of  the  bowels  was  • 
so  great  that  before  a  proper  search  could  be  made  for  the  ob- 
struction the  gas  had  to  he  removed  with  the  aspirator.  Two  • 
knuckles  of  ileum  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  were  now 
found  bound  down  in  the  pelvis  and  occluded  by  a  band  passing 
from  one  knuckle  of  the  ileum  over  and  including  three-fourths 
of  the  diameter  of  the  other  knuckle,  then  splitting  like  a  Y 
and  enclosing  the  colon.  The  band  was  very  vascular  and  about 
the  size  of  mj-  little  finger,  and  round  at  its  commencement, 
flattening  and  spreading  out  fan-shaped  before  it  became  attached 
to  the  peritoneum  over  the  left  ileum  and  sacrum.  Where  it 
passed  over  and  was  attached  to  the  second  knuckle  of  ileum  it 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  I  ligated  the  round  part  of 
the  band  with  carbolized  silk,  divided  it  between  the  ligature 
and  second  portion  of  ileum,  then  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  liga- 
ture near  the  knot  and  dropped  the  pedicle.  The  second  knuckle 
I  enucleated,  having  considerable  haemorrhage.  The  blood 
oozed  up  from  the  whole  of  the  denuded  surface  of  the  bowel. 
This  was  at  length  stopped  by  repeatedly  applying  sponges 
squeezed  out  of  hot  water.  The  adhesions  over  the  colon  were 
80  firm,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  great  pelvic  ves- 
sels, and  so  deep  in  the  pelvis  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  what  I 
was  doing,  that  I  decided  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  make  an 
artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region.  This  I  did  by  making  an 
opening  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  through  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  just  internal  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring;  then 
passing  four  threaded  needles  through  the  colon,  an  inch  and  a 
half  apart,  longitudinally  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart 
transversely,  and  then  carrying  them  through  the  opening  and 
stitching  the  colon  by  that  means  to  the  edges  of  the  opening  so 
as  to  prevent  fsecal  extravasation  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  then 
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openintr  the  colon  through  the  hole  in  the  abdomen  between  the 
stitches.  When  the  colon  was  opened,  from  a  quart  to  three 
pints  of  faeces  poured  out  and  a  like  amount  passed  during  the 
night.  The  bowels,  which  had  been  kept  wrapped  up  in  flannel 
wrung  out  of  warm  water  during  the  operation,  wore  now  care- 
fully cleaned  and  replaced  and  the  central  abdominal  incision 
closed  with  twelve  carbolized  silk  sutures.  A  strip  of  rubber 
dam  two  inches  and  a  half  wide  was  dipped  into  carbolized  water 
and  laid  over  the  abdominal  wound  and  held  in  place  by  three 
pieces  of  adhesive  plaster  three  inches  wide  passed  ground  the 
whole  body,  exerting  even  pressure  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  processes.  Over  these,  and  covering 
the  whole  abdomen,  absorbent  cotton  three  inches  deep  was  laid 
and  held  by  a  broad  flannel  bandage  snugly  applied.  The. oper- 
ation was  conducted  under  a  spray  from  a  DoBeer's  antiseptic 
steam  atomizer,  the  solution  being  one  of  carbolic  acid  to  twenty 
of  distilled  water.  The  whole  operation  occupied  two  hours^ 
and  when  finished  the  patient  seemed  about  dead,  but  was  re- 
vived by  hypodermic  injections  of  alcohol  and  the  application  of 
hot  irons  and  bricks  around  the  body. 

Since  the  operation  the  patient  has  not  had  a  single  bad 
symptom,  and  is  now  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  having  all  his  pas- 
sages, except  a  little  mucus  through  the  artificial  anus. 

Dr.  Castle — I  do  not  think  any  one  will  ever  accuse  you  of  a 
want  of  courage. 

Dr.  Byrd — 1  have  reported  the  case  desiring  criticism.  What 
else  could  have  been  done  ? 

Dr.  Castle — Xothing,  but  stand  by  and  see  him  die. 

Dr.  Byrd — He  did  not  need  a  physician  for  that  office,  as 
almost  any  of  his  neighbors  would  have  done  that  much  for  him. 
Twice  before  have  I  wanted  to  perform  laparotomy  for  intestinal 
obstruction.  Once,  in  a  case  I  saw  with  the  late  Dr.  C.  C.  Brown, 
of  Mendon;  the  patient  objected  to  the  operation  and  died  two 
days  afterwards.  The  other  patient  was  Pldward,  the  son  of  my 
friend  Dr.  W.  M.  Landon,  of  Burton.  The  Doctor  was  willing, 
but  a  very  distinguished  surgeon  was  consulted,  who  advised 
against  the  operation  ;  it  was  not  done  and  the  young  man  died. 

Dr.  Landon — I  can  bear  sorrowful  testimony  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  Doctor's  report.     I  shall  always  regret  that  the  oper- 
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ation  was  not  performed,  and  shall  ever  hereafter  advocate  the 
operation  as  affording  the  patient  some  chance  for  life. 

Dr.  Nickerson — I  would  like  to  know  of  Dr.  Byrd  the  result 
in  the  case  in  which  he  extirpated  several  inches  of  intestine  and 
a  portion  of  omentum,  for  gangrene  in  strangulated  hernia, 
making  an  artificial  anus,  a  year  or  so  ago  ? 

Dr.  Byrd — That  was  the  Lyons  case.  As  you  know,  I  made 
aplastic  operation  for  the  closure  of  the  opening,  which  was  a 
success  to  the  extent  of  closing  all  but  an  opening  about  the  size 
of  a  goose-quill.  The  old  man  tried  to  keep  that  from  closing 
up,  but  his  family  physician,  Dr.  Aleshire,  who  is  present,  in- 
forms me  that  it  has  been  closed  for  some  months,  and  that  he 
was  well  enough  to  attend  a  crop  of  corn  last  summer. 

STRANGULATED  HERNIA. 

Dr.  Byrd — Since  the  subject  of  strangulated  hernia  has  been 
brought  up  I  will  mention  a  case  I  operated  upon  yesterday 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Durant.  The  patient,  a  gentle- 
man aged  about  forty-five,  has  been  troubled  a  little  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  with  double  inguinal  hernia,  but  has  worn  no 
truss.  There  had  been  no  constriction  to  bother  him,  until  yes- 
terday about  one  o'clock,  when  upon  making  some  exertion  the 
left  hernia  came  down  and  became  strangulated.  Having  great 
pain  and  vomiting  he  sent  across  the  street  after  Dr.  Durant;  the 
doctor  not  being  at  home  the  messenger  came  on  alter  me. 
Nat  being  able  to  reduce  the  mass,  which  was  about  the  size  of 
my  doubled  fists  and  dull  upon  percussion,  feeling  solid  to  the 
touch,  I  sent  for  Dr.  Durant,  who  had  returned,  and  he  came. 
It  was  about  three  o'clock,  two  hours  after  the  first  symptom  of 
strangulation.  Wo  put  him  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether, 
inverted  him  and  tried  taxis  for  about  ten  minutes,  but  making 
no  progress  I  cut  down  upon  and  opened  the  sac  and  divided  the 
constricting  band,  which  was  part  of  the  sac.  Nearly  half  a 
pint  of  serum  the  color  of  arterial  blood  flowed  away  when  the 
sac  was  opened.  The  bowel  that  was  contained  in  the  sac  was 
about  as  dark  as  a  piece  of  liver.  The  bowel  was  returned,  two 
deep  iron  wire  sutures  inserted,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  a 
dry  compress  and  a  spica  bandage.  A  fourth  of  agrain  of  morphine 
.was  given  hypodermically.  This  morning  he  was  doing  nicely, 
having  slept  well  during  the  night;  there  was  no  fever  and  the  pulse 
was  but  slightly  accelerated.     I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of 
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early  operative  interference  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  and 
the  more  I  see  of  it  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  far  the 
safest  practice.  I  believe  if  this  man  had  had  the  operation  de- 
layed an  hour  longer  there  would  have  been  gangrene  and  almost 
certain  death. 

TRACHEOTOMY. 

Dr.  Byrd — It  has  been  common  for  me  to  have  something  to 
say  about  tracheotomy  at  most  of  our  meetings  lately.  .  I  have 
performed  the  operation  but  once  since  our  last  meeting,  and 
that  time  successfully,  assisted  by  Drs.  Durant,  Pipino  and  Mont- 
gomery. But  it  is  not  about  my  own  cases  that  I  want  to  speak, 
but  about  cases  occurring  in  the  practice  of  each  of  two  honored 
members  of  this  society — Drs.  J.  H.  Ledlie  and  F.  M.  Casal,  of 
Pittsfield.  Both  gentlemen  were  concerned  in  each  case  and 
wrote  to  mo  about  them.  Dr.  Casal  has  been  the  champion  of 
the  operation  in  Pike  county,  and  I  believe  was  the  first  to  per- 
form the  operation  for  membranous  croup,  in  that  county.  His 
patient  died,  but  the  relief  was  so  great  that  there  was  a  revul- 
sion of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  child  became  so  much 
easier  before  dying,  and  life  was  so  evidently  prolonged,  that  the 
public  began  to  demand  that  patients  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  operation. 

The  other  case  was  one  of  Dr.  Ledlie's  patients.  '  The  child 
recovered,  by  the  use  of  the  lime-water  spray  in  addition  to 
the  operation. ,  I  had  called  the  Doctor's  attention  to  the  use  of 
lime-water  used  in  that  manner  in  an  article  upon  tracheotomy 
with  the  galvano-cautery,  and  he  extended  the  use,  as  j'ou  re- 
member, of  it  as  a  solvent  of  fibrin,  to  the  dissolution  of  blood- 
clots  in  the  urinary  bladder.  He  states  that  the  relief  from  its 
use  was  so  groat  that  the  little  patient  would  himself  indicate 
that  he  wanted  it  used,  by  pointing  to  the  atomizer,  whenever 
his  breathing  became  difficult. 

Although  the  lime-water  spray  has  been  used  in  this  manner, 
And  for  the  same  purpose  for  years,  I  consider  it  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  I  do  not  think  an  apology  necessary  for  bringing 
it  before  you  once  more.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  lime-water  spray 
the  steam  arising  from  slacking  lime  in  the  room  where  the 
patient  is,  a  practice  greatly  lauded  by  some  practitioners,  which 
is  nothing  but  steam  and  has  no  advantages  over  steam  gener- 
ated in  any  other  manner,  but  I  mean  a  spray  thrown  by  ao 
Atomizer. 
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Dr.  Cohen  —  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Byrd  in  regard  to  Rteam 
generated  by  slacking  lime  and  I  think  a  tea-kettle  does  the 
same  thing  much  better  as  I  have  found  in  eases  I  have  treated. 

Dr.  Durant  —  Dr.  Byrd  did  not  state. that  his  last  trache- 
otomy was  for  difficult  breathing  in  a  child  that  had  inhaled  hot 
stejim,  and  not  for  membranous  croup.  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  operation,  but  seeing  such  speedy  and  marked  re- 
lief in  that  case,  which  would  have  certainly  died  without  the 
operation,  caused  me  in  a  case  of  croup  I  was  treating  last  week, 
to  think  of  sending  for  a  surgeon  to  perform  tracheotomy,  but 
I  concluded  first  to  try  jaborandi  as  suggested  from  a  case  in  Dr. 
Landon's  pi'actico  reported  at  our  last  meeting.  It  acted  like  a 
charm,  giving   speedy  and  perfect  relief;  gentlemen,  jaborandi 

when  properly  used  is  one  of  our  greatest  medicines. 

■ 

Dr.  Pipino. —  I  was  in  Jacksonville  a  short  time  since,  and 
found  that  Dr.  Prince  was  now  using  moulds  of  gutta-percha  to 
the  foot  in  the  treatment  of  talipes,  instead  of  his  old  method  of 
a  board  splint  fastened  with  adhesive  plaster,  lie  still  adheres 
to  the  plan  of  kneading  and  breaking  up  adhesions  and  deform- 
ities with  the  hand,  the  patient  being  an£esthetized,  then  putting 
on  a  retaining  apparatus  to  which  is  attached  elastics. 

Dr.  Byrd  —  In  cases  beyond  the  ago  of  infancy,  the  kneading 
and  manipulating  is  a  long,  tedious  and  painful  operation  if 
there  is  contracture,  fr-equently  resulting  in  failure  without  the 
aid  of  tenotomy. 

Dr.  Pipino  —  I  have  treated  fourteen  cases;  making  use  of 
tenotomy  in  but  one,  that  one  got  along  very  nicely,  but  it 
might  have  done  just  as  well  without,  by  taking  a  longer  time 
and  more  pains.  I  have  had  but  one  failure  in  the  treatment  of 
talipes  and  the  parents  of  that  child  would  not  permit  me  to 
treat  it  as  I  wished,  so  that  I  hardly  feel  like  the  failure  should 
be  charged  to  my  account. 

Dr,  Landon  referred  to  eight  jcases  of  visceral  cancer  occurr- 
ing in  a  limited^  thinly  settled  portion  of  country  that  had  come 
under  his  observation  within  the  last  four  years.  The  Society 
requested  him  to  prepare  a  report  on  visceral  cancer  for  the  next 
meeting,  which  the  doctor  promised  to  do. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same  place  the 
second  Monday  in  May. 
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Saturday  March,  6th,  1880., 

'   Case  of  Septic  Polnonlnff. 

Dr.  Hughes — I  was  attending  a  gentleman  who  was  suffer- 
'ing  from  apoplectic  threatenings  of  a  very  marked  character,  and 
incipient  paralysis  and  delirium. 

During  his  illness,  whilst  delirious,  he  caught  a  severe  cold 
which  produced  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  involving  all  the 
soft  parts  of  the  pharynx.  Dr.  Wm.  Porter  saw  the  case  with 
me.  It  was  necessary  to  constantly  irvcise  the  tonsils  to  prevent 
suffocation.  The  accumulations  were  very  great^  and  in  order 
to  remove  them,  I  sometimes  placed  a  small  piece  of  wood  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  brought  thorn  out  of  his  throat  with  my  fin- 
ger. 

A  lady  friend  who  visited  him  during  his  illness,  attempted 
to  remove  the  obstructions  as  I  had  done  and  in  doing  so  the 
teeth  of  the  patient  (in  one  of  his  delirious  moments)  closed 
tightly  upon  her  index  finger. 

On  the  same  day  it  began  to  pain  her.  On  the  following  day 
she  called  my  attention  to  it  and  asked  me  to  give  her  relief. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  reception  of  the  injury  to  the  finger, 
a  large  blob  appeared.     It  was  much  swollen  and  appeared  dead. 

The  mortification  appearing  to  be  superficial  and  the  lines  of 
demarcation  not  being  well  established,  I  was  uncertain  whether 
it  was  a  felon  or  not.  At  all  events,  I  determined  to  lance  it, 
and  in  making  the  attempt,  she  withdrew  her  finger.  Dr.  Hod- 
gen  was  passing  just  as  we  were  taking  our  departure,  We 
hailed  him,  and  the  finger  was  thoroughly  lanced. 

The  finger  was  entirely  dead,  and  black  by  the  next  day. 
She  had  the  usual  chill  and  resultant  irritative  fever  and  swell- 
ing of  the  joints. 

The  left  knee  was  first  affected,  then  the  wrist  of  that  side, 
then  the  right  wrist  and  right  knee.  The  pain  in  the  joints  was 
intense  and  they  were  very  much  enlarged.  The  case  seemed  to 
do  so  well  in  the  first  week  on  large  doses  salycine  and  quinine 
with  drop  doses  ter  die  of  carbolic  acid  that  Dr.  Hodgen  and  my- 
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self  hopefully  looked  for  a  favorable  result;  subsequently  Dr. 
Coles  also  saw  this  case. 

But  the  patient  died  on  the  29th  of  November,  the  thirteenth 
day  after  she  was  bitten.  Her  death  ^vas  from  septic  poison,  the 
result  of  tt^at  injury  and  so  far  as  I  knew  and  so  far  as  Dr.  Por- 
ter knew,  who  saw  the  case  however,  but  once  with  nie,'there  was 
nothing  but  a  simple  acute  inflammation  of  the  throat. 

Dr.  Maughs — Was  the  inflammation  of  throat  diphtheritic  i 

Dr.  Hughes — No,  sir.  I  examined  the  man  every  day  and 
ever}'  night  particularly,  with  reflected  light  thrown  into  the 
throat  and  found  no  evidences  of  diphtheria. 

Dr.  Hurt — Was  the  lady  in  good  health? 

Dr.  Hughes — No  sir.  She  was  not  in  fii*8t-r:ite  health  ;  she 
had  been  somewhat  of  an  invalid  for  several  3'cars.  I  treated 
her  for  malarial  poisoning  during  the  summer,  whjch  was 
chronic  with  her.  I  gave  her  pretty  large  doses  of  quinine,  ar- 
senious  acid  and  iron  and  bromide  of  sodium,  ammonium  and 
elix.  val.  ammonia.  She  had  improved  ver}'  much  in  health  for 
about  six  weeks  before  she  met  with  this  accident.  In  this  case,  of 
course^  the  time  of  the  relapse  from  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  constitutional  symptoms  would  seem  to  indicate  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  septiciemic  matter,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  ac 
count  for  some  of  the  other  cases  which  are  on  record  where 
death  is  stated  to  result  so  speedily  from  similar  wounds. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  aright.  Dr.  Watson  relates  a  case  of 
tetanus  in  a  negro,  resulting  in  death  within  fifteen  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  after  the  reception  of  the  injury.  I  gave  this 
woman  carbolic  acid  internally,  one  drop  three  times  a  day  and 
whenever  she  was  awake  at  iiight. 

Dr.  Moore — Any  abscess  in  the  lungs  ? 

Dr.  Hughes — Her  lungs  wore  not  strong,  but  there  was  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  abscesses  fron  septic  poisoning. 

Dr.  Stevens — The  difficult}-  in  these  cases  where  there  is  an 
apparent  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  is  to  determine  positively 
what  is  the  cause.  Now  it  would  seem  as  though  abrasion  hav- 
ing occurred  in  this  case,  that  some  poison  had  entered  the 
woman's  system  producing  a  septicaemia  from  which  she  died. 
But  do  we  not  know  that  there  are  ca?es  of  high  inflammation 
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and  gangrene  starting  from  a  certain  point,  going  on  to  produce 
death  where  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  ot'septiciemia  ?  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  such  cases.  The  system  is  Si'hietimes  in 
such  a  condition,  that  a  slight  wound  from  a  clean  instrument  may 
produce  such  a  high  form  of  infltimmiition,  as  the  erysipelatous, 
ending  in  death.  Still  that  is  no  argument  against  the  induction 
of  poison  in  one  way  or  another.  I  recollect  one  case,  a  most 
strongly  marked  one,  that  of  a  medical  student,  named  Krumm. 
He  stated,  that  after  leaving  the  dissecting  room  and  having 
washed  his  instruments,  he  had  pared  the  corns  of  his  foot  v«rith 
one  of  them.  Inflammation  of  the  corn  and  of  the  foot  followed  ; 
erysipelas  attacked  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  then  gangrene 
developed,  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  it.  And  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  cases  of  dissecting  wounds  resulting  in  vary  high 
inflammation.  1  once  suffered  in  that  wa}'  from  a  wound  in  my 
finger  J  the  whole  arm  became  inflamed,  even  the  glands  under 
the  axillu.  But  to  distinguish  between  cases  of  veal  and  appar- 
ent septica3mia,  is  sometimes  very  diflftcult. 

Dr.  Moore — I  should  suppose  that  the  original  inflammation 
of  the  finger  was  owing  to  the  mechattical  injury  of  the  man's 
teeth,  and  the  finger  morlificd  on  account  of  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient  and  that  the  mortification  which  followed, 
was  the  real  source  of  the  septicaemia.  Wo  frequently  see  severe 
inflammation    from  slight   wounds.     I  remember  vears  a<jo  at- 

CJ  V  CD 

tending  a  mediwil  student,  a  large,  stout  plethoric  man,  who  was 
taken  sick  and  insisted  on  being  bled.  He  had  high  fever  and  a 
determination  of  blood  to  his  head,  and  at  his  request,  I  bled  him. 
Erysipelatous  inflammation  took  ]>lace  at  the  puncture  of  the 
lancet  and  extended  over  his  arm,  and  1  believe  belore  he  got 
well  it  reached  his  liace. 

But  he  had  no  symptoms  whatever  of  erj'sfpelas,  previous  to  the 
blood  letting,  and  the  erysipelas  commenced  at  the  puncture  of 
the  lancet.  However,  I  must  say,  that  erysipelas  was  very  preva- 
lent at  that  time.    1  suppose  this  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Dr.  Maughs — Were  you  in  attendance  on  erysipelatous  pa- 
tients at  the  time  ? 

r 

Dr.  Moore — Well,  I  don't  know.  Eiysipelas  occurred  as  an 
epidemic  at  the  time  for  several  years.  There  were  fourteen 
cases  in  our  class  of  about  seventy-five.  This  was  about  18-13-4. 
The  tendency  to  erysipelas  was  greater  in  '45.     I  recollect  visit- 
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ing  an  old  lady  then,  who  was  the  patient  of  an  old  physician  , 
here,  who  left  town  and  she  sent  for  me.     When  I  got  there,  her  ^ 
face  was  black  from  the  eyes  down.    I  thought  they  had  been    . 
using  nitrate  of  silver,  and  1  examined  the  case  as  carefully  as  I; 
eonld.     The  skin  had  the  *^  sound  "  of  parchment.     Mortification  •  , 
bad  taken  place  and  I  found  the  slough  was  beginning  to  spread.t 
The  woman  died  and  the  slough  came  off.     That  was  the  most 
strongly  marked  case  of  erysipelas  that  I  ever  observed. 

Dr.   Prewitt — I   think  we  all  agree  with  Dr.  Hughes  that 
thia  was  a  case  of  poisoned  wound,  although  we  may  not  all 
agree  with  him  that  it  was  a  case  of  poisoning  from  the  nian'^ 
throat.     A  person  may  die  from  poisoning  of  the  whole  systenx  • 
from  a  mere  scratch.     But  I  do  not  see  it  is  impossible,  as  this  . 
man's  throat  was  inflamed,  that  the  inflammation  of  the  fincjcr 
might  not  have  resulted  from  that'  poison.     It  certainly  was  a 
poisoned  wound  either  from  without  or  within.     It  has  boon  my. 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  vast  number  of  cases  of  enlarged  and  sup-,, 
purating  glaiids  during  the  past  winter — a  large  number  of  .oases  of.. 
enlarged  glands  about  the  neck  without  any  inflammation  of  the^ 
throat,  and  a  large   number  of  suppurating   glands   elsewhere^ 
There  seems  to  be  quite  a  disposition  to  something  of  this  kind. 
Usually  when  we  find  enlarged  glands  about  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,. 
we  expect  to  find  some  source  of  irritation  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  where  there  was  Cnlarge(4t 
lymphatic  glands,  without  any   cause    of   irritation    \Y.halovery 
sometimes  suppurating,   sometimes  not.     I  have   had   to   hince 
quite    a    number  of   cases    recently  in   the    axilla,    and   about. 
the    neck;  rather   occult   abscesses  they  might  bo   called.;    not 
acute,  nor  coming  on  with  high   inflammation,  but  rather  slowly. 
formed  and  without  much  pain,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
was    probablj"  a   tendency   toward  a   pyogenic   condition    thi\t 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the  injury  in  this  hand..  .  ; 

Dr.  Post — About  14  months  ago,  whilst  an  assistant  at  the. 
Female  Hospital,  I  had  under  m^  care  a  woman  with  tertiary 
syphilis.  She  also  had  the  morphine  habit,  which  had  affected  her 
constitutionally,  and  at  the  time  had  a  number  of  tertiary  ^5ore8* 
The  history  of  the  case  was  about  as  follows:  Some  years  ago^. 
previous  to  comipg  under  my  observation,  she  had  contracted 
syphilis.  Later,  probably  with  reference  to  assuaging, the  pajn 
attendant  on   the  disease,  she  contracted  the  morphine  habit* 
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One  night  whilst  walking  through  the  shed  attached  to  her 
house  she  struck  her  forehead  against  a  nail.  The  wound,  in- 
stead of  getting  well,  became  swollen,  and  ultimately  suppura- 
tion set  in.  Finally  there  was  a  running  sore,  which  at  the  time 
I  saw  her  exposed  the  bone  over  a  surface  of  probably  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  piece  of  exposed  bone  was  also  dead,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  I  separated  and  removed  it.  During  her  stay 
at  the  hospital  she  was  upon  constitutional  treatment,  and  im- 
proved very  much,  and  at  the  same  time  she  recovered  from  the 
morphine  habit,  so  that  when  she  left  the  hospital  she  was  in  very 
good  health.  After  she  lefl,  some  time  in  January  about  a  year 
ago,  she  was  very  much  troubled  about  the  scar  on  her  forehead, 
it  leaving  a  depression  from  a  sixth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  located  about  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  some  half  an 
inch  below  the  margin  of  the  hair,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
It  hidden.  She  came  to  me  and  requested  that  I  would  do  some- 
thing for  this  scar.  I  examined  and  found  it  to  be  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  general  rectangular  appearance, 
gather  depressed  from  an  eighth  to  a  sixth  of  an  inch  and  cov- 
ered by  soar  tissue  adherent  to  the  bone  underneath.  I  advised 
against  an  operation,  and  told  her  I  thought  the  chances  of  sac- 
cess  from  an  operation  were  very  few,  and  the  probability  was 
that  I  should  set  up  a  sore  there,  which  would  increase  the  dis- 
figurement rather  than  improve  it.  By  that  plea  I  got  time  to 
look  the  matter  up,  and  consulted  with  some  of  my  medical 
friends  and  looked  through  the  books,  and  I  could  find  nothing 
definite  with  regard  to  such  operations.  I  had  traditions  of  re- 
placing the  bone,  after  trephining  by  silver  platen,  but  those 
wounds  were  covered  by  scar  tissue  and  a  good  deal  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  to  keep  up  nutrition.  She  reappeared  and  was  very 
Urgent  that  I  should  do  something  for  her.  So,  telling  her  I 
thought  the  chances  were  nine  out  of  ten  against  the  success  of 
an  operation,  I  consented.  I  made  a  superficial  cast  of  the  de- 
pression, and  then  with  ordinary  sheet  lead  I  molded  and  made 
two  plates,  one  about  double  the  thickness  of  the  other,  which  I 
(bought  would  about  fit  the  scar,  and  I  afterwards  took  them 
out  and  tried  them  and  found  whether  they  were  correct  or  not; 
l>eing  lead  they  were  very  easily  reshaped.  About  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  above  the  edge  of  the  scar  I  made  a  horizontal  cut,  dissected 
Che  scar  tissue  loose  from  the  bone,  and  slipped  the  plate  into  the 
depression,  which  it  filled  quite  nicely.    I  took  the  largest  one. 
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I  then  stitched  the  upper  wonnd  and  dressed  it  with  simple  oold 
water  dressings.  Upon  the  following  day  there  was  considera- 
ble swelling;  the  plate  moved  aboat  freely,  and  I  was  uneasy. 
That  day  or  the  day  following,  I  don't  recollect  which,  I  used 
a  hypodermic  syringe  to  withdraw  a  collection  which  had 
formed,  but  instead  of  being  pns  I  found  it  to  be  serum.  On 
the  following  day  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was  pus  or  serum, 
but  in  the  course  of  eight  days  the  wound  had  healed.  The  tis- 
sue did  not  return  to  its  normal  color,  but  had  a  bluish  tinge. 
I  attributed  this  to  the  translucency  of  the  skin,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  over  a  line  in  thickness.  I  have  not  seen  the  patient 
for  about  five,  or  six  months.  I  heard  from  one  of  her  friends 
that  she  still  carries  that  plate  of  lead  in  her  forehead  and  with 
no  unpleasant  symptoms.  We  have  cases  recorded  of  bullets 
being  carried  imbedded  in  muscles,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
piece  of  lead  being  placed  in  direct  contact  with  bone,  as  this 
was,  and  covered  over  with  scar  tissue  not  a  line  in  thickaess,  in 
a  patient  who  had  suffered  from  syphilis  and  also  from  the  mor- 
phine habit. 

Db.  Stbvbns — I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  whether  the 
popular  idea  as  to  the  insertion  of  silver  plates  over  openings  in 
the  skull  has  any  foundation  in  tact.  Are  there  any  such  cases 
on  record  in  surgical  works  ?  There  is  a  prisoner  now  in  jail, 
charged  with  murder,  who  has  a  depression  in  his  skull  which 
he  asserts  is  the  site  of  a  silver  plate  introduced  by  a  surgeon. 

Db.  Maughs — I  was  going  to  ask  Dr.  Post  why  he  did  not 
use  a  silver  instead  of  a  lead  plate. 

Db.  Post — Because  lead  is  just  as  good  and  much  cheaper. 

Db.  Pbbwitt — That  was  certainly  an  ingenious  operation  and 
has  no  precedent.  The  wondei;  is  that  the  scar  did  not  slough, 
for  such  a  scar  is  of  low  vitality,  and  anyhow  being  more  than 
an  inch  in  breadth  with  a  piece  of  lead  underneath  that  inter- 
fered with  its  nutrition  below,  it  is  surprising  it  did  not  slough^ 
If  the  cicatrix  lives  it  is  certainly  a  most  happy  result  of  an 
ingenious  design.  As  to  silver  plates,  if  ever  used  they  are  not 
used  now. 

Db.  Post — The  scar  contracted  so  that  it  was  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
eight  months  since  I  operated.    It  was  necessary  at  first  for  her 
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to  wear  a  bandage  over  the  forehead ;  the  plate  had  dipped  a 
little  bit,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  pressure  from  this  band- 
age might  cause  ulceration.  The  bandage  was  therefore  re- 
moved. 

Dr.  Lutz — Certainly  Dr.  Post  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  success  of  his  case.  With  cicatricial  tissues  we  are  always 
in  danger  of  having  sloughing;  they  are  of  low  vitality  and  do 
not  readily  unite,  and  this  tendency  seems  stronger  in  syphilitic 
tissue  than  in  the  ordinary  cicatricial  tissue.  In  illustration  of  this, 
I  had  some  time  ago  a  case  in  which  I  attempted  a  plastic  opera- 
tion for  closure  of  an  opening  in  the  hard  palate  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  in  a  syphilitic  patient  about  38 
years  of  age,  who  had  contracted  syphilis  three  or  four  years 
previously.  He  was  bothered  very  much  by  this  opening,  and 
whenever  he  took  food  part  of  it  would  come  up  in  his  nose.- 
He  had  improvised  a  plug  of  his  own  to  close  the  aperture 
between  the  nasal  and  oral  caviticH.  I  attempted  to  remedy 
this  by  loosening  the  cicatricial  tissue  around  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  and  then  making  on  either  side  an  incision  parallel  to 
the  opening,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edges.  After  get- 
ting the  knife  into  the  opening  I  made  a  longitudinal  incision 
parallel  to  the  opening  in  the  hard  palate,  so  that  this  wound 
was  entirely  loosened  within  the  sutures.  I  brought  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together.  To  prevent  the  piece  which  had  been 
cut  and  which  had  come  loose,  from  retracting,  and  being  now  at 
the  place  where  the  longitudinal  incisions  were  made,  I  stuflPed 
this  part  with  carbolized  balls.  For  several  days  this  apijeared 
to  do  very  well ;  but  afterwards  the  cicatricial  tissue  not  having 
sufficient  vitality  to  carry  on  the  process  by  which  its  edges 
were  to  be  united,  the  stitches  sloughed  out,  and  only  in  the  cen- 
ter had  union  occurred.  I  now,  instead  of  having  one  largo 
opening,  had  two  small  ones.  "After  the  lapse  of  some  time  I 
renewed  the  operation  with  no  success,  and  the  man  now  wears 
at  my  suggestion  a  plug  made  by  a  dentist. 


FijM.  I.  and  II.  show  llie  womb  after  Sims'  blliiteral  Incisions. 

FijTS.  III.  IV.  and  Y.  ■■eprtt^ent  k  cuse  wli(^re 't  was  only  n 
else  sihhU  wedge-slia|)ed  pletes  lo  oL-liieve  an  open  canal  afttn-  th«  hila- 
r.i]  incisions. 

Figf.  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  are  talicn  from  a  case  of  conical  portio  vagin- 
1".  wliere  shortening  of  the  canal  was  reaortetl  to  in  order  to  open  the 
iici-  Of.  All  the  figures  are  diagrams  of  vei'tical  sections  through  the 
.-diiiii  line  excepting  Fig.  [I.    [Sec  p.  363.] 
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On  the  Treatment  of  €ertain  Forms  of  Endometritis  and  Endocer^ 
iricitis  Accompanied  by  Sterility.  Gnstave  Simon's  Operation. 
By  A.  €.  Bernays,  M.  B. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — Having  been  appointed  to 
read  the  first  paper  under  our  new  regime  before  this  society,  I 
will  ask  your  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  above  subject. 

Endometritis  and  endocervicitis  are  diseases  which  are  always 
manifested  or  accompanied  by  hypersecretion  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  body  and  neck  of  the  womb.  From  the  constancy 
of  this  symptom  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  this  disorder  called 
loucorrhoea  or  the  whites.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
regarding  the  etiology  of  this  trouble,  as  really  very  little  is 
proven  in  a  scientific  manner.  Catarrhs  of  most  other  mucous 
membranes  are  generally  ascribed  to  colds;  this  form  of  catarrh 
is  most  frequently  reduced  to  the  same  vague  origin.  It  is  well 
understood  that,  when  we  say  a  patient  is  sick  and  the  sickness, 
be  it  what  it  may,  was  caused  by  cold,  we  acknowledge  our  in- 
ability to  understand  its  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  we  beg  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  etiology. 

The  other  symptoms  of  the  form  of  endocervicitis  and  en- 
dometritis which  we  are  considering,  are  the  well-known  pains 
in  the  back,  the  feeling  of  heat  and  fullness  or  a  disagreeable 
pressure  in  the  pelvis.  Menstruation  may  be  normal,  but  is  often 
veiy  painful  and  profuse.  Sterility  almost  always  accompanies 
these  symptoms.  Speculum  examination  shows  the  mucous 
membrane  tumefied  and  congested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  almost 
occlude  the  os,  the  passage  of  the  sound  being  somewhat  more 
difiicult  and  nearly  always  causing  a  little  hsemorrhage.  In 
other  cases  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the  membrane  has  caused  so 
much  swelling  and  hypertrophy  that  we  have  ectropium  of  the 
external  os,  sometimes  associated  with  abnormal  developement 
of  small  cysts  or  the  bodies  known  as  ovula  nabothi.  In  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  neck  may  take  place  and  is  not  rarely  mistaken  for  the  pri- 
mary malady  and  treated  as  such.  Chronic  metritis  may  super*- 
vene,  producing  enlargement,  not  merely  depending  upon  en- 
gorgement but  tipon  an  infiltration  of  new-formed  connective 
tissue  cells  between  the  muscular  trabeculsa.  The  disease  is  pro- 
longed over  many  years,  occurs  at  all  ages  beginning  at  puberty, 
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and  has  little  tendency  to  self-limitation  up  to  the  time  of 
climacteric  involation.  Sterility  is  probably  caused  by  the  oo* 
eluded  condition  of  the  cervical  canal.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand how  the  menstrual  fluid  and  the  mucous  discharge  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  cavity  of  the  womb  by  the  vis  a  tergo.  On  the 
other  handy  it  seems  plausible  that  the  spermatozoa  cannot  pene- 
trate the  canal  which  is  either  closed  by  the  approximating  folds 
of  swollen  mucous  membrane  or  by  the  discharge  which  is  mak- 
ing its  way  outward  probably  under  no  small  pressure.  The 
ciliated  epithelium  plays  no  part  in  this  process  either  way,  as  it> 
being  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  the 
first  to  suffer  from  the  chronic  catarrh  and  become  desquamated 
or  defunct.  I  have  never,  in  many  examinations  with  the  micip- 
scope,  been  able  to  detect  this  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  cervical 
canal,  which  we  hear  so  often  mentioned,  and  am  inclined  to  dis- 
pute its  presence  in  the  adult  female.  I  must  state  here  to  avoid 
misunderstanding  that,  in  my  remarks  to-night,  those  cases  of 
leucorrhcea  accompanied  by  a  patulous  os  and  flabby  relaxed 
condition  of  the  womb  in  connection  with  a  scrofulous  habit^  are 
entirely  excluded. 

When  these  cases  occur  in  young  married  women,  they  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  physician  because  they  are  accompanied 
by  sterility  and  frequently  all  the  dysmenorrhic  symptoms  are 
overlooked,  the  patient  only  applying  for  treatment  of  her  bar- 
renness. She  comes  to  find  out  the  cause  of  her  not  becoming 
pregnant,  although  she  has  been  married  for  a  number  of  years^ 
and  would  like  to  be  cured  of  the  disease  which  prevents  the 
t^onsummation  of  her  and  her  husband's  most  ardent  wishes.  In 
other  casea  the  pain  and  the  profuse  discharge  brings  these 
ladies  into  our  offices,  and  sterility  is  so  utterly  disregarded  that 
if  the  patients  knew  that  pregnancy  is  more  likely  to  occur  after 
a  cure  of  the  troublesome  endocervicitis,  they  would  perhaps 
eonclude  to  suffer  these  inconveniences  and  shun  the  gynaecolo- 
gists. 

I  must  abstain  from  recounting  the  numerous  methods  of 
treatment  that  have  been  and  are  still  practiced  by  different 
authorities  to  cure  endocervicitis  and  endometritis,  for  this  would 
be  an  endless  task  and  lead  to  very  unsatisfactory  discussion. 
We  know  that  the  numerous  internal  medications,  injections^ 
vcauterizations,  spongetenting  and  the  many  other  appliances  that 
are  and  have  been  in  use  can  not  be  relied  upon. 
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These  much  dreaded  and  obstinate  cases  of  leucorrhoea  which 
have  become  almost  proverbial  as  being  a  bore  to  the  physician, 
are  a  sufficient  apology  for  me,  if  I  bring  a  method  of  treatment 
before  yon  to-night,  which  was  invented  and  practiced  by  Pro£ 
G.  Simon  and,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  been  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  is,  consequently,  not  sufficiently  well  known 
in  this  country.  Before  describing  the  operation  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  remarks  and  explanations  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  certain  pathological  observations  upon  which  depends 
the  indication  for  the  operation,  unless  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
practical  results  which  have  been  achieved  in  the  hands  of  Prof* 
Simon,  Dr.  Markwald,  Dr.  Brann  and  others,  as  well  as  myself, 
by  this  new  and  ingenious  procedure. 

As  is  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  profession  at  pres- 
ent, the  treatment  of  urethral  stricture  has  become  entirely  a 
Borgical  matter,  and  we  have  discarded  all  injections,  cauteries^ 
etc.,  and  invariably  resort  to  the  knife  or  divulsion,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  for  the  cure  of  diseases  where  there 
is  a  stricture  or  a  fissure  in  a  mucous  canal.  Now  we  say  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  endocervicitis  we  have  analogous  conditions  to  the 
above  named  lesions.  The  swollen  condition  of  the  cervical 
mucous  membrane  causes  a  relative  stricture  or  closure  of  the 
canal  at  its  narrowest  places,  and  consequently  the  catarrhal 
secretion  will  continue  to  accumulate  above  the  obstruction  till 
the  same  is  relieved,  just  as  a  gleet  will  continue  as  long  as  a 
stricture  exists  in  the  urethra.  We  will  now  describe  the  opera- 
tion, and  then  show  by  the  results  obtained  after  its  performance 
in  a  series  of  cases,  that  the  pathological  principle  involved  is 
proven  to  be  correct  and  that  the  operation  is  always  reliable 
and  deserves  greater  popularity  than  it  has  already  achieved. 

Simon's  operation^  which  will  be  well  and  easily  understood 
by  refering  to  the  drawings  I  have  made  on  the  blackboard  (see 
Plate)  is  an  addition  to  the  bilateral  incisions  of  the  immortal 
J.  Marion  Sims.  These  incisions  were  not  made  by  their  originator 
for  the  purpose  here  aimed  at.  Simon  first  practiced  them  for 
the  cure  of  relative  stenosis,  the  result  of  endocervicitis. 

1.  The  first  paper  on  this  subject  was  published  by  Dr.  Markwald,  who 
was  the  surgeon  to  Prof.  Simon's  Poliklinik  at  the  time. 

Having  mislaid  my  copy  of  the  same,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact 
date  of  its  publication  as  well  as  the  Journal  in  which  it  appeai'ed.  It  was 
about  in  1876. 
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'  This  operation  failing  of  the  desired  result  in  all  cases  and  af- 
fording only  temporary  relief,  Prof.  Simon  invented  the  following 
modification  or  addition  to  Sims'  operation.  He,  like  most  of  us, 
found  that  these  incisions  heal  up  very  rapidly  and  frequently 
leave  a  scar,  that  only  increases  the  narrowness  of  the  canal  and 
the  leucorrhoea  will  return.  In  order  to  prevent  this  closure  of  the 
lateral  cuts,  Simon  made  wedge  sha2)ed  (conical)  excisions  of 
both  or  only  one  lip  of  the  womb  and  united  the  resulting  gap 
by  means  of  two  or  more  sutures  as  j'ou  see  in  figures  IV  to  VIII. 
In  this  way  the  lips  of  the  womb  are  effectually  separated  and 
kept  open  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  relieve  the  stenosis,  caused  by 
the  swollen  mucous  membrane,  and  the  muco-purulent  discharge, 
which  depended  upon  the  stricture,  is  cured.  The  shape  and  size 
of  the  excised  pieces  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

Where  the  stenosis  is  at  the  external  os,  an  excision  as  I  have 
phown  in  Figs.  Ill  and  IV  is  recommended.  These  are  the  easier 
cases  to  treat  and  I  have  sometimes  found  it  sufficient  to  oper- 
ate only  on  the  posterior  lip.  Where  the  whole  cervical  canal 
including  the  internal  os  is  occluded,  we  make  the  incisions  as 
3'ou  see  them  represented  in  Figs.  VI  and  VII.  It  will  be  appar- 
ent that  these  excisions  really  amount  to  a  partial  amputation  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps.  This  procedure  is  demanded, 
because  without  it,  we  can  not  always  succeed  in  opening  the  in- 
ternal OS.  The  operation,  a  plastic  one,  must  be  performed  with 
great  precision  and  accuracy.  It  is  evident  that  the  very  percep- 
tible shortening  of  the  cervical  canal,  by  this  operation  will  also 
tend  towards  the  desired  result.  The  eversion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  into  the  vagina  is  accompained  by  no  evil  conse- 
quences whatever.  There  is  no  after  treatment  required,  more 
than  the  removal  of  the  sutures,  five  or  six  days  after  their  in- 
sertion. 

Formerly  I  gave  chloroform  in  this  operation,  but  I  have 
abandoned  its  use,  unless  the  patient  demands  it.  I  advise  against 
its  administration  on  the  ground  that  the  procedure  is  not  pain- 
ful. I  operate  in  the  overdone  lithotomy  position,  the  thighs  be- 
ing completely  flexed  on  the  abdomen.  I  desire  three  assistants, 
but  have  had  to  operate  with  two  and  even  with  only  one.  I  use 
a  broad  blade,  Sim's  speculum  to  draw  down  the  perineum 
and  a  broad  beaked  lever  speculum  to  hold  back  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina.  I  then  draw  down  the  womb  by  means  of  a 
//gature   passed  through   one  lip  or  by  means  of  a   vulsellum. 
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Having  it  thus  thoroughly  exposed  to  view  and  easil}'  accessible 
to  my  instruments,  I  perform  my  incisions  and  excisions  and 
insert  the  stitches  next.  I  allow  the  womb  to  fall  back  into  po- 
sition and  after  having  washed  out  the  vagina  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  1  sometimes  apply  a  cotton  tampon  to  prevent  soil- 
ing of  the  undercloths,  in  case  there  should  be  any  little  oozing 
of  blood. 

I  allow  patients  to  walk  about  the  room  after  this  operation 
and  instruct  them  to  act  in  every  particular,  as  if  they  were  en- 
joying perfect  health.  The  hemorrhage  during  this  operation 
has  never  been  very  profuse  and  we  need  not  anticipate  any 
danger  from  this  accident,  since  we  can  control  it  instantly  by 
means  of  a  suture  thrown  round  the  bleeding  point.  I  believe 
that  the  deaths  from  hemorrhage,  that  have  been  observed  by 
some  operators,  were  always  of  a  secondary  nature,  occurring 
in  the  absence  of  the  surgeon  on  account  of  the  loosening  of  a  clot 
or  a  slough.  Dangerous  complications  may  arise  in  course  of  these 
cases  if  acute  metritis  or  perimetritis  and  cystitis  set  in.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  these  complications  only  arose  where  septic  or 
unclean  instruments  had  been  used.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion, 
they  may  be  avoided  by  attending  to  cleanliness  and  antiseptics, 

I  will  not  weary  the  Society  by  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
my  cases,  which  would  be  rather  monotonous.  Since  December, 
1877,  I  have  operated  upon  seventeen  cases  of  endocervicitis 
accompanied  with  sterility,  in  the  manner  described,  and  I  am 
able  to  give  you  the  results  of  fourteen  cases,  the  three  last 
being  of  too  recent  occurrence  for  relation.  Drs.  Barker,  Bock, 
Hauk,  Castelhun,  Wichman,  Laidley,  Neumiiller  and  others 
were  my  assistants  in  the  operations.  Out  of  the  fourteen  cases, 
five  have  since  become  pregnant,  three  of  which  have  been  de- 
livered, two  are  still  pregnant,  one  five  months  and  the  other 
three  months.  Of  this  number  two  had  been  barren  in  married 
life  between  six  and  seven  years,  one  was  ^ve  yc'ars  married 
and  the  others  between  two  and  four  years.  The  other  remaining 
nine  cases  are  still  childless,  but  were  entirely  cured  of  their 
leucorrhoea,  the  sterility  being  evidently  based  upon  some  other 
cause. 
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Saturday^  March  18th,  1880. 

A  ReniArkable  l>«sceiit  %t  CoBV«nltal  Caiamet,  BaaBtnir  Thraoyb 
Fanr  Qeneratloas,  and  Shawinir  Fifteen  Caaaa  in  tka  Ktetary 
off  a  SlB^la  Family.    By  A.  D.  Willlaiiis«  M.  D, 

I  operated  to-day  on  a  man  set.  86,  from  Western  Missouri^ 
for  congenital  cataract.  He  is  a  Methodist  minister  by  profes- 
sion.  He  has  been  blind  all  his  life;  never  attended  school. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  case  nor  about  the  opera- 
tion. I  report  the  case  on  account  of  the  interesting  family  his- 
tory, which  shows  that  congenital  cataract,  or  congenital  disease 
of  the  lenses,  may  descend  from  father  to  child  through  many 
generations,  and  certainly  indefinitely,  if  not  forever.  This 
man's  grandfather  was  blind  from  congenital  cataract  and  had 
four  blind  children  and  some  not  blind.  The  patient's  father 
was  one  of  the  four  blind,  and  had  five  children,  two  blind.  The 
patient  is  one  of  these  two,  and  has  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  blind  and  are  now  inmates  of  the  blind  asylum  in  this  city» 
One  uncle  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  were  blind.  One 
aunt  had  two  blind  children. 

This  is  all  the  patient  knows  of  the  family  history.  This,  aa 
he  gives  it,  shows  that  the  disease  has  run  through  four  genera- 
tions, and  fifteen  eases  of  congenital  blindness  have  occurred* 
Most  likely  there  are  other  cases  in  the  family  history,  if  the  full 
history  was  known.  The  grandfather  lived  and  raised  his  fkmr 
ily  in  North  Carolina. 

This  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  hereditary  disease  of  the 
eye  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  For  that  reason  I  wish  it 
to  go  upon  record.  In  this  connection  the  question  might  come 
up  whether  it  would  not  be  good  State  policy  to  prohibit  legally 
all  persons,  blind  of  congenital  cataract,  from  marrying  and 
bringing  into  the  world  fiimilies,  some  of  whom  at  least  would 
have  to  be  educated  and  cared  for  at  public  expense. 

Dr.  Pollak — There  are  very  few  oases  of  congenital  blind- 
ness to  be  found  in  institutions  for  the  blind.  In  our  institution 
I  do  not  know  of  more  than  four  or  five  cases  of  congenital 
blindness  during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  I  have  also 
visited  almost  every  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  world,  and  1 
know  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.    Almost  all  the  cases  admitted  into 
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such  institatioDS  are  casos  of  blindness  the  result  of  injary  ordis* 
ease.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Williams'  interesting  case,  I  will  say  still 
more,  that  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  of  intermarriage 
of  the  blind  resalting  in  blindness  in  the  offspring,  not  even  mar- 
riages where  both  persons  were  blind.  But  in  these  cases  blind- 
ness was  always  the  result  of  disease  or  injury.  In  marriages 
where  one  or  both  of  the  parties  are  afflicted  by  congenital  blind- 
ness I  can  readily  understand  that  it  might  be  inherited. 

Da.  Williams  said  that  he  was  confident  that  the  statements 
of  the  parties  in  the  case  were  entirely  reliable. 

Dr.  Dudlsy  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  visitor  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  Bany,  of  Colorado,  who  was  seated  near  him,  stated  that  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Wells,  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  several  of  whom  were  blind. 


(EliitottaL 


Imcrxased  Subsgbiption  Bates. 

In  our  '^  Editorial  Notes''  of  the  last  issue  we  stated  that  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month  we  would  charge  $4.00  per  annum 
for  the  JouBNAL,  commencing  with  January,  1880,  but  that  those 
of  our  subsci^bers  who  had  paid  or  would  pay  93.00  previous  to 
that  date,  would  receive  the  Journal  for  the  year.  We  are 
sorry  to  increase  the  subscription  price,  but  the  advance  of  paper 
to  nearly  100  per  cent,  compels  us  to  do  this,  or  decrease  the  size 
of  our  Journal — which  is  now  sixteen  pages  larger  each  month 
than  any  $4.00  medical  periodical  in  the  country — but  the  de- 
mand for  space  is  so  great  that  we  dare  not  do  so. 


A  BsosNT  Physical  Discovert. 

Although  this  subject  is  not  allied  to  medicine  yet  because  it 
contains  information  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  we 
are  induced  to  give  it  a  place.    We  think  that  those  who  read  it 
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will  require  no  apology  from  us.     We  are  indebted  to  the  Frei- 
ducker  for  the  article,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis : 

A  recent  physical  disco ver}''  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
extensive  discussion  in  scientific  circles.  Not  long  since  we  had 
the  news  that  Edison  had  invented  an  electric  light,  developed 
in  a  vacuum.  During  the  last  few  days  William  Crookes  exhib- 
ited in  Paris  so-called  "beaming  matter"  in  a  glass  globe  de- 
prived of  air  and  this  demonstration  astonished  scientific  circles. 
Crookes  is  the  English  scientist^  who  discovered  the  radiometer. 
He  supposed  that  the  motion  in  this  was  due  to  the  vibrations  of 
the  contained  ether.;  but,  upon  continued  investigation,  found 
that  the  small  particles  or  the  molecules  of  the  remaining  air, 
were  acted  upon  by  heat,  produced  it.  He  studied  the  subject 
still  further  and  has  been  finally  enabled  to  show  the  world  the 
presence  of  "  beaming  matter."  This  name  was  originally  ap- 
plied by  Faraday,  who  seeing  the  remarkable  changes  ]#oduced 
in  bodies  which  turn  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  and  from  a  liquid 
to  a  gaseous  state,  supposed  that  a  fourth  state  existed.  This 
had  been  purely  hypothetical  until  Croolces  proved  its  existence. 

Admiral  Mouchez  had  invited  some  four  hundred  pereons, 
amongst  whom  were  the  most  learned  savants  of  France,  to  wit- 
ness the  experiment.  As  the  papers  expressed  it,  this  experi- 
ment produced  a  profound  "sensation."  Crookes  exhausted  the 
air  of  a  glass  globe  as  far  as  practicable  and  found  that  but  one 
millioneth  part  of  the  original  volume  remained.  By  this 
means  a  large  number  of  molecules  became  freed  from  each 
other  and  immediately  began  to  move  about  energetically.  In 
order  to  direct  these  movements  and  ensure  their  greatest  ra- 
pidity, Crookes  conducted  an  electric  current  through  the  globe. 
Instantly  a  "  bombardment  "  of  molecules  took  place,  and  when- 
ever the  glass  walls  of  the  globe  were  struck,  a  flash  ensued,  simi- 
lar to  sea-phosphorescence.  If  diamonds  or  rubies  were  placed 
in  the  stream,  a  wonderful  glow,  with  an  intense  color  arose.  A 
diamond  inten.sified  the  light,  rendering  it  of  a  deep  green  hue; 
a  bright  red  ruby  gave  a  light  of  a  red,  so  magnificent,  that  all 
confessed  to  never  having  seen  its  equal. 

•  This  impinging  of  molecules  has  not  only  a  light,  but  also  a 
force  producing  power;  for,  if  the  stream  is  directed  against  the 
sails  of  a  small  paper  wind-mill,  they  immediately  begin  to  move. 
The  direction  of  the  stream  can  be  changed  and  brought  to  any 
point  within  the  globe  by  means  of  a  magnet.     If  the  current 
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of  the  stream  be  brokeo,  heat  developed.  Ci'ookes  permit- 
ted it  to  be  interrupted  by  a  peculiar  lens  and  fused  platinum. 
This  is  a  wonderful  discovery,  that  air  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  attenuation,  can  have  the  power  of  melting  the  most  infusible 
of  metals. 

This  discovery  of  Crookos  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Edison's 
lamp.  Here  also,  an  electric  current  is  conducted  into  a  glass 
globe  exhausted  of  its  air  and  made  to  pass  through  a  horseshoe 
of  carbonized  paper.  We  leave  for  the  more  learned,  the  task 
of  investigating  the  relationships  existing  between  the  discov- 
eries of  the  American  and  of  the  Englishman,  if  any  such  rela- 
tionships exist. 

State  Medical  Societies. 

Daring  the  present  month,  the  following  States  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting: 

April     6. — Tennessee,  at  Knoxville. 
April     7. — Mississippi,  at  Vicksbnrg. 
April  13. — Alabama,  at  Huntsville. 
April  20. — South  Carolina,  at  Columbia. 
April  21. — California,  at  San  Francisco. 
April  26. — Georgia,  at  Augusta. 


Linton  District  Medical  Society. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Linton  District  Medical 
Association  will  bo  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th  day  of  April,  1880.  The  following  named  gentlemen  will 
read  essays  upon  subjects  opposite  their  names :  Dr.  George 
Hamilton,  "Dyspepsia;"  Dr.  A.  TV*.  McAlister,  '* Practical  Hints 
in  the  Operation  and  Cure  of  Fistula/'  Dr.  B.  H.  Clark,  "  Meno- 
pause;" Dr.  W.  B.  De  Jarnett,  "Displacement  of  the  Uterus — 
Pathology  and  Treatment;"  Dr.  W.  A.  MeCallister,  "Inflamma- 
tion In  and  Around  the  Larynx;"  Dr.  W.  W.  Kodman,  "Kerati- 
tis;" Dr.  J.  F.  Graves,  "Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland;"  Dr.  Sv 
T.  Buck,  "  Diseases  of  the  Eectum ;"  Dr.  T.  J.  Baskett,  "  Injuries 
of  the  Cranium  and  their  Effects;"  Dr.  D.  F.  Mitchell,  "Kheu- 
matism."  A  large  attendance  and  a  successful  meeting  is  con- 
fidently predicted.  Address  all  communications  to  Pinkney 
French,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Mexico,  Mo. 
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A  Plea  for  Cold  Climates  in  the  treatment  of  Palmonary 
Consumption.  Minnesota  as  a  Health  Eesort.  By  Talbot  Jones, 
M.  D.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  [Beprinted  from  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  Sept,  1879.]    New  York  1879. 

Therapeutic  Action  of  Mercury.  Inaugural  Thesis  read  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Biological  Society,  February  4th,  1880.  By  S. 
Y.  Clevenger,M.  D.,  Chicago  Illinois.  Beprinted  from  the  Chi- 
cago]Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  20,  1880.    [Chicago,  1880.] 

Befiections  upon  the  History  and  Progress  of  the  Surgical 
treatment  of  Wounds  and  Inflammations.  A  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  Surgery.  By  Edward  Borck,  M.  D.  Bead  before  the 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  at  Columbia,  Mo.  June  1879. 
[Beprinted  from  the  transactions.]     Saint  Louis,  1880. 

External  Bectotomy  as  a  Substitute  for  Lumbar  Colotomy  in 
the  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Bectum.  By  Charles  B.  Kel- 
sey,  M.  D.  [Beprinted  from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
March  1880^]    New  York :  D.  Appelton  k  Co.  1880. 

Beport  of  the  East  Side  Infirmary,  for  fistula  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  Bectum.    Dispensary  Building,  804  East  Broadway^ 
New  York.    Incorporated  1879.    New     York  1879. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gynaecology.  By  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  M.  D.  Second  Edition  thoroughly  revised,  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  illustrations.,  pp.  875,  8  vo.  [Phil- 
adelphia, Henry  C.  Lea.  1880.]  For  sale  by  Hugh  B.  Hildreth 
Pub.  Co.,  407  N.  4th  St,  St.  Louis. 

The  Essentials  of  Anatomy.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Stu- 
dents and  as  a  Book  of  easy  Beference  for  the  Practitioner.  By 
William  Darling,  M.  D.  F.  K.  C.  S.,  and  Ambrose  L.  Banney,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.  pp.  629.  8  vo.  for  Sale  by  Hugh  B.  Hildreth  Print- 
ing Co.,  407  N.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis  Mo.  [New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
man's  Sons.    1880.] 

Lectures  on  the  Human  Eye,  in  its  Normal  and  Pathologi- 
cal Conditions.  By  Adolf  Alt,  M.  D.,  with  95  illustrations,  Sy 
the  Author,  pp.  208.  8  vo.  For  sale  by  Hugh  B.  Hildreth 
Printing  Co.,  407  N.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis  Mo.  [New  York :  G.  P. 
Pntman's  Sons.    1880.] 

MansilFs  Almanac  of  Planetary  Meteorology  and  System  of 
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Science.    By  Bichai*d  Mansill.    Price  50  cents.    B.  Crampton, 
Pablishery  Eock  Island,  Ills. 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeoiics ;  or  Medicine  Past  and  Pres- 
ent. The  Goulstonian  Lectures  Delivered  Before  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  1877.  By  T.  Lander  Brunton,  M.  B.,  pp. 
212.     16  mo.      Macmillan  &,  Co.,  London.    1880.] 

Skin  Disease,  including  their  Definition,  Symptoms,  Diagno- 
sis, Prognosis,  Morbid  Anatomy  ahd  Treatment'.  A  Manual  for 
Students  aud  Practitioners.  By  Malcolm  Morris,  joint  Lecturer 
on  Dermatology  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School  and  for- 
merly Clinical  Assistant,  Hospital  tor  Diseases  of  the  Skin^  Stam- 
ford Street,  Blackfriars.  With  illustrations,  pp.  320.  16  mo. 
[Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea.     [1880.] 

The  Hair :  its  Growth,  Care,  Diseases  and  Treatment.  By 
G.  Henri  Leonard,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  Illustrated  by  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  Engravings,  pp.  316,  large  16  mo.  [Detroit:  C.  Henri 
Leonard,  Medical  Book  Publisher.    1880] 

Address  in  Medicine,  Emotional  Fever.  By  Andrew  Flem- 
ing, M.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     [Philadelpia,  1879.] 

The  Extirpation  of  the  Ovaries  for  some  of  the  Disorders  of 
Menstrual  Life.  By  William  Goodell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  fPhiladel- 
phia,  1879.] 

Montreal  General  Hospital ;  Reports,  Clinical  and  Pathologi- 
cal. By  the  Medical  Staff.  Edited  by  William  Osier,  M.  D.,  M. 
JS.  C.  P.,  London,  vol.  1,  pp.  369.  [Montreal :  Dawson  Bros., 
Publishers^  1880.] 

Strangulated  Hernia,  with  Fecal  Fistula,  Treated  by  a  new 
and  Simple  Enterotome  and  an  Anaplastic  Operation.  By 
William  A.  Byrd,  M.  D.,  ofQuincy,  III.  [Reprinted  from  the 
^  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,"  of  October  25, 1879.] 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  A.  WiSLiZENUs,  M.  D. 

The  foUowinj  o'jjervatlons  of  daily  tempemtiire  In  St.  Louis  are  made  with  a. 
MAXiMaM  and  >n>riMUu  tbermometer  (of  Green,  N.  Y.)-  The  daily  minimum  occurs 
generally  in  ni'.?;it,  the  maximum  at  ]>.  m.  The  monthly  meau  of  the  daily  minima 
and  maxima  added  and  divided  by  two,  gives  quite  a  reliable  meau  of  the  monthly 
temperature. 
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MORTALITY  REPORT.-CITY  OF  ST.  LQUIS. 


I  riO.M  FEBRUARY  22,  1880,  TO  MARCH  27,  1880,  INCLUSIVE. 


Ovjirliiu  Tumor J 

Meu.sles .". 

>ypliilis 2 

S  ai  laliii.'i 1 

Pyiemia  &  Septic®  5 

Eryuipela-s 4 

Diphtheria 11 

Membraii'a  (/roup.  3 
Whooping  Co  ugh.  17 
Dlabeien  Aleli  iu.s.  1 
Umbilical  Hem'ge  2 

Tyiihoid  Fever 6 

Cerebro  .*<pinal  Fe.  1 
Remittent,     luter- 
mittenl,    Tynho- 
Malarial,      Con- 
gestive &  Simple 
ContinM  Fevera,  9 
Puerperal  Feve  1*8..  4 
Oiarrhoeal  Disea's  14, 


Exhaust..  I'm  Lab.  (' 
l:iasii!i()ii.  Wan;  o.' 
Rrea.sr  .Mi Ik, etc.  10 

.Mcoliolism "i 

KheiiiniU'ni&Goiii  3 
Cancer  and  Malig- 
nant Tumor 8 

I'hllii.sia  &  Tuber- 
cuIo.mIs,  l'ulnion.65 

Bronchitis ]-2 

Senility   l.') 

Pneumonia 74' 

Heart  DNeases  . .   '5 
Other   r)i}<pa>es  of    , 
Respir'y  Orarans  10, 
Ruptur   oV    Womb  1 
Marasmus  —  Tal)e.s 
Meseuterica  and 

Scrofula 21 

Aneurism   0; 


Convul!*ions  ^^tTris- 
nuis  Neonator  ini."7 

Hvdrocepli.ihiN  and 
Tub.  .Meningitis.  4 

Meningitis  &  l-In- 
cephalitis  8 

Otlier  I)isoa-04  of 
the  Brain  and 
Nervous    .>y.->ieaill 

Cirrhosis  of  Liver 
and  Hepatitis. ..  9 

Enteritis,  Gastro- 
Enteritis,  I'eri- 
tonitis,  and  Gas- 
tritis       22 

Bright 'a  Di.sease 
and  Nephritis. . .  2 

Other  Diseases  of 
Urinary  Organs.  1 

.Vtheroma  Arta.     .  0 


I'lacenta  I'rsuvia...  O 

.\poplexv 6 

Cyanods  and  At- 

'electas«i?> 

Premature  Birth  0 
DiMibn  »)v  .>»uiciile  i> 
Dea.n^  h\  \ccldM  12 
Deaths  bv  Homicide  1 
Congen  Delor'lv..  IS 
Total  Deaths  fVbm 

all  Causes 465 

Total  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases   96 

Total  Constitution- 
al Diseases 100 

Total    l/ocal    Dis- 

ea.'iea 221 

Total    Develop* tal 

Diseases      29 

Deaths  by  Viorce  19 
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Article  XII. 

An  Improved  Method  of  Injectinq  the  Hernial  Rings  forthb 
Radical  Cure  op  Rupture  with  Improved  Mixture  and  a 
Description  op  a  New  Instrument.*  By  Joseph  H.  Warren, 
M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  Member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Member  of  the  Mass.  3Iedical  Soci- 
ety. Member  of  Boston  Natural  History  Society.  Hon- 
orary Member  of  Otsego  County  Medical  Society,  N.  Y* 
Formerly  Brigade  Surgeon  and  Medical  Director  in  U.  S^ 
A.,  of  Vol.  Formerly  Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Na- 
tional Medical  College  of  Columbia  College,  1).  C.  j  For- 
merly Member  of  Boston  Gynecological  Society,  etc. 

This  paper  was  written  to  be  read  before  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Soceity,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1879;  but  ow- 
ing to  illness  from  a  cold,  I  did  not  road  it  as  I  intended  at  that 
time,  and  knowing  no  better  way  for  making  amends  to  the 

*  All  rights  reserved  by  the  author. 
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honorable  body  of  gentlemen,  composing  this  society,  I  pre- 
sent this  paper  to  them,  and  the  profession  atlar^e  through  your 
very  estimable  and  extensively  circulating  journal. 

Hoping  that  this  will  bo  received  by  the  Fellows  as  ample 
apology,  I  would  hero  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  at  this 
time  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  distinguished  profession  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as  to  the  profession  generally  in 
this  Country  and  Europe,  for  their  kind  criticisms  and  considera- 
tion of  me  in  presenting  my  imperfect  papers  on  hernia,  which 
are  given  while  engaged  with  many  cares  incident  to  an  active 
professional  life. 

In  presenting  this  paper,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  giving  my 
new  instrument  and  method  to  the  profession,  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  detract  any  credit  from  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  Heaton,  of  Boston, 
nor  underestimate  his  valuable  work  on  rupture,  or  the  great 
labor  and  pains  of  his  late  co-editor,  the  refined  and  scholarly  Dr. 
Davenport. 

On  the  contrar}',  I  look  up  to  Dr.  Heaton,  not  only  as  my 
former  master  and  instructor  in  this  operation,  but  as  one  from 
whom  I  gained  all  my  inspiration  for  my  present  and  future  ef- 
forts in  developing  and  demonstrating  this,  as  yet,  as  I  feel,  im- 
perfect operation  on  hernia.  To  Dr.  George  Heaton,  will  al- 
ways belong  the  honor  of  first  injecting  the  hernial  rings  with 
fluid  exlmct  of  oak  bark,  quercus  alba,  for  the  radical  cure  of 
rupture,  if  ho  was  not  the  first  to  inject  hypodermically.  I 
have  some  doubts  upon  the  matter,  but  hope  to  ascertain  beyond 
a  possible  doubt  with  the  assistance  of  his  family  and  others 
hereafter. 

I  am,  as  will  be  seen,  working  over  the  fi^ld  of  operation  of 
hernia,  trying  to  perfect  and  improve  any  deficiencies  which  I  find 
in  the  treatment  by  injections,  and  it  wMll  be  my  greatest  desire 
to  be  candid  and  truthful  in  all  that  I  do  and  pres^^nt  to  my 
medical  brethren  ;  and  maj'  I  not  hope  with  their  kind  assistance 
to  accomplish  much  in  this  operation,  which  does  not  as  yet 
seem  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  profession  or  appreciated  as 
it  properly  should  be. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  my  new  sj^ringeand  in- 
fitrumont  for  injecting  the  hernial  rings  in  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia  : 
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The  instrument  here  figured  consists  of  a  bar- 
rel, A,  holding  about  sixty  minims.  This  barrel 
is  of  glass,  accurately  fitted  within  a  cylinder  of 
silver,  which  is  fenestrated  with  two  openings  to 
present  a  view  of  the  barrel  and  its  contents. 
The  barrel  is  graduated,  each  degree  indicating 
ten  minims.  The  piston,  B,  works  by  a  spring, 
C,  very  tightly  within  this  tube,  so  as  to  exclude 
all  air  possible.  The  lower  end,  I),  of  the  piston 
is  slightly  concaved.  At  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  glass  barrel  there  is  a  ring,  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  made  of  soft  rub- 
ber, for  an  air  chamber,  with  a  hole  in  its  center 
for  the  exit  of  the  fluid. 

On  the  lower  exterior  end  of  the  barrel  will 
be  seen  a  convenient  semi-circular  handle,  with 
the  concave  side  roughened  to  give  a  firm  hold 
for  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  operator.  In 
the  handle,  the  one  grasped  by  the  thumb  is  the 
spring,  Cy  controlling  both  the  piston,  B,  and  a 
valve,  G.  We  thus  have  perfect  management, 
both  of  the  amount  of  the  fluid  to  be  injected, 
and  of  the  time  when  it  shall  be  injected. 

The  vaive,  Gy  is  situated  just  below  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  and  rubber  chamber,  and  is  opened 
and  shut  by  pressure  on  the  lever,  c.  Below  this 
valve  is  a  diamond,  or  other  hard  stone,  concaved 
to  fit  exactly  the  convex  head  of  the  needle  which 
plays  upon  it. 

The  needles  are  flattish,  oval  in  shape,  and  are 
twisted  throughout  their  entire  length.  They  are 
of  three  sizes.  No.  1  is  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  length,  size  two  and  a  half  Amer.  scale ;  No.  2 
is  one  and  three-eighths  in  length,  size  two  and 
three-quarters,  Amer.  scale ;  No.  3  is  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  and  size  three.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  from  their  peculiar  form  and  twist,  they  make 
an  incision  only  about  one-half  the  size  of  round  needles  which 
measure  the  same  on  the  scale.  The  twist  of  the  needles  also 
varies.  No.  1  is  twisted  to  revolve  once  in  penetrating  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  No.  2  once  in  penetl^ating  one-half  an  inch, 
and  No.  8  once  in  penetrating  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  I  use 
No.  1  in  operations  on  umbilical  hernia  and  other  hcrnisB  where 
the  tissues  are  thin.  It  is  therefore  small,  and  has  a  quick  twist 
because  it  is  necessary  that  the  needle  in  penetrating  should  make 
a  full  revolution,  so  as  to  distribute  the  fluid  on  the  parts  to  be 
irritated  by  the  injection.  No.  2  is  for  use  in  operating  on  the 
majority  of  small  and  recent  hernisB.  No.  8  is  for  use  on  large 
and  long-standing  ruptures,  where  the  needle  must  traverse  tis- 
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-sue  generally  much  thicker  than  in  the  other  cases  mentioned^ 
and  often  surrounded  by  adipose  deposit.  I  wish  to  say  just 
here  that  the  same  principle  of  the  twist  can  be  applied  to  all 
trocars,  aspirating  needles,  male  and  female  catheters,  tracheot- 
omy tubes,  canulasfor  injecting  fistula  in  ano,  and  to  sounds  and 
dilators  for  stricture  of  the  urethra  and  uterus.  I  may  eay,  too^ 
that  these  instruments  thus  improved  can  be  obtained  of  the  same 
manufacturer  who  makes  this  instrument  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hctnia.  The  needle  has  a  round  shank,  playing  through  a  col- 
lar, Hy  which  is  attached  by  a  screw  thread  to  the  neck  of  the 
barrel.  ' 

I  have  said  that  there  was  a  rubber  cushion  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  tube,  A.  This  cushion  remedies  the  defect  common  ta 
hypodermic,  as  well  as  all  other  syringes,  for  it  forms  an  air 
chamber  which  arrests  the  passage  out  of  any  air  that  may  be  in 
the  barrel,  and  there  is  always  more  or  less,  and  this  would  be 
injected  with  the  fluid.  It  also  acts  very  effectually  in  slopping 
the  farther  action  of  the  piston  after  all  the  fluid  has  been 
injected. 

The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  as  follows  :  With  the 
valve,  (r,  closed,  the  needle  is  inserted  in  the  fluid  to  be  used. 
The  valve  is  now  opened  by  slight  pressure  upon  the  lever,  c^ 
The  pressure  being  continued,  tlie  piston  can  be  retracted  and 
the  barrel  will  be  consequently  filled  with  the  fluid.  The  valve 
is  then   allowed  to  close,  and  the  instrument  is  charged  for  use. 

Having  selected  the  most  suitable  point  over  the  rings  to 
be  injected,  we  now  thrust  the  needle  slowly  and  gently, 
but  at  the  same  time  firmly,  through  the  integuments.  Dur- 
ing this  act  the  needle  revolves  because  of  its  twisted  form. 
As  soon  as  it  has  passed  through  tho  intognments,  prcf^suro  is 
made  upon  the  spring,  c,  which  opens  the  valve,  G,  and  allows 
the  fluid  in  the  barrel  to  flow  as  slowi}^  and  in  such  quantity  as 
the  operator  may  in  any  given  case  think  necessary.  The  quan- 
tity used  can,  of  course,  always  be  known  by  the  engraved  scale 
on  tlie  barrel. 

ANATOMY  OF  FEMORAL  AND   INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

We  find  tho  following  to  be  the  anatomy  of  the  paints  where 
the  seat  of  the  operation  is. 

The  inguinal  or  spermatic  canal  begins  at  the  internal  ab- 
dominal ring,  its  lengtAi  being  about  one  and  a  half  inches.  It 
serves  for  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  the 
round  ligament  with  its  vessels  in  the  female.  Its  boundaries 
are: 

In  front — Tendon  of  external  oblique  muscle,  lower  border 
of  internal  oblique  and  a  small  portion  of  the  cremaster  muscle. 

Behind — Fascia  transversalis,  conjoined  tendon  of  internal 
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oblique  and   ti*ansver8ali8    muscles,   and   the   triangular  &scia. 
Above — Arched  border  of  ti'ansversalis  muscle. 
Below — Poupart's  ligament. 

The  inguinal  canal  is  of  great  surgical  importance  on  account 
of  its  being  the  channel  through  which  inguinal  hernia  escapes 
from  the  abdomen.  Inguinal  hernias  are  of  two  kinds,  oblique 
and  direct.  The  former  enters  the  inguinal  canal  through  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  pansing  obliquely  along  the  canal  and 
through  the  external  ring  to  descend  into  the  scrotum.  Direct 
inguinal  hernia  escapes  from  the  abdomen  at  Hesselbach's  tri- 
angle and  passes  through  the  external  ring. 

Hcsselbach's  triangle  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
-dominal  wall  on  either  side.     Its  boundaries  are: 

Externally — Epigastric  artery. 

Internally — Outer  margin  of  rectus. 

Below — Poupart's  ligament. 

The  following  are  the  coverings  of  the  two  varieties  of  ingui- 
^*  hernia,  commencing  at  the  surface : 

OBLIQUE. 

Skin. 

Superficial  fascia. 
Intercolumnar  fascia. 
Ore  master  muscles. 
Fascia  transversalis. 
Sub-serous  cellular  tissue. 
Peritoneum. 

DIRECT. 

Skin. 

Superficial  fascia. 
Intercolumnar  fascia. 

Conjoined  tendon  of  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
des. 

Fascia  transvei-salis. 
Sub-serous  cellular  tissue. 
*?".     Peritoneum. 

FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

0?he  crural  or  femoral  canal  is  a  funnel  shaped  interval  which 
^^ts  within  the  femoral  sheath  between  its  inner  walls  and  the 
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femoral  vein  and  is  the  space  into  which  the  sac  of  femoral  her- 
nia is  protruded.  It  is  limited  above  by  the  crural  or  femoral 
ring  and  is  lost  below  by  the  adhesion  of  the  sheath  to  the  coats  of 
the  vessels.  In  the  normal  state,  the  canal  is  occupied  by  loose 
cellular  tissue  and  numerous  lymphatic  vessels  which  perforate 
the  cribriform  fascia  covering  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia- 
lata  and  the  walls  of  the  sheath  to  reach  a  lymphatic  gland  sit- 
uated at  the  crural  nng.  This  gland  is  retained  in  its  position 
by  a  thin  layer  of  sub-serous  cellular  tissue — septum  crurale — 
which  together  with  the  peritoneum  separates  the  canal  from 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  crural  ring  is  the  point  where  femoral 
hernia  leaves  the  abdomen,  and  is  the  most  frequent  seat  ofstran- 

In  front — Poupart's  ligament. 

Behind — Ileo-pectineal  line,  and  body  of  pubic  bone. 

Externally  —Femoral  vein. 

Internally — The  sharp  margin  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

The  coverings  of  femoral  hernia  commencing  at  the  surface 
are: 

1.  Skin. 

2.  Superficial  fascia. 

3.  Cribriform  fascia. 

4.  Femoral  sheath  or  fascia  propria. 

5.  Septum  crurale  or  sub-serous  cellular  tissue. 

6.  Peritoneum. 

POSITION   FOR   OPERATION   IN   THE   RADICAL  CURE  OF  HERNIA. 

I  usually  perform  this  operation  on  a  table  made  of  white- 
wood,  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  about  six  feet  long  and  one  foot 
wide.  It  is  supported  by  three  pairs  of  legs  which  at  the  foot 
are  two  feet  four  inches  high  and  at  the  head  two  feet  high, 
while  the  central  ones  are  nineteen  inches  high.  These  legs 
diverge  from  the  middle  line  of  the  table  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  stability. 

There  are  four  leaves  attached  to  the  top  of  the  table,  two  on 
either  side;  that  is,  each  leaf  is  about  three  feet  long  and  six 
inches  wide.  The  two  leaves  at  the  head  of  the  table  are  spread 
open  for  the  patient  to  lie  upon,  while  the  two  at  the  foot  are 
allowed  to  hang  at  the  sides  of  the  table.    On  these  latter  loaves 
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is  placed  a  foot-rest  for  the  patient,  so  that  his  limbs  may  be  in 
a  proper  position  for  a  convenient  operation.  These  leaves  as 
-veil  as  the  legs  are  hinged  to  fold  up  and  are  properly  braced  to 
be  held  in  position  during  the  operation. 

The  table  has  in  its  center  arid  about  three  feet  from  the 
lower  end,  an  oval  opening  six  inches  in  diameter,  around  which 
the  surfiace  has  been  bevelled  to  fit  accurately  the  patient's 
sacrum  and  hips. 

The  table  being  first  covered  with  sheets  or  blankets,  or,  if 
necessary,  a  rubber  cloth,  the  patient  is  laid  upon  it  with  the 
head  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  In  this  position  the  spine 
partakes  of  the  curvature  of  the  table  top,  the  pelvis  and  hips 
being  elevated. 

If  desired,  a  small  pillow  can  be  laid  under  the  head  so  as 
not  to  elevate  the  shoulders  unduly.  The  patient  is  now  in  posi- 
tion for  the  operation  in  umbilical,  inguinal  and  femoral  hernise, 
a  position  clearly  the  most  favorable  for  the  entire  relaxation  of 
the  spinal,  abdominal  and  limb  muscles.  The  herniro  may  now 
be  returned  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  where  they  will  remain 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  can  be  at  once 
operated  upon. 

This  tabic  can  also  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  dis- 
eases and  for  operations  on  the  anus,  by  placing  a  staff  at  the 
foot  or  highest  end  of  the  inclined  top  on  which  to  suspend  a 
fountain  syringe,  bucket  or  other  vessel.  The  patient  will  be 
found  to  lie  on  this  table  in  the  very  best  possible  position  for 
the  treatment  of  such  cases  on  account  of  the  concavity  of  the 
table  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  circular  orifice  will  allow  all 
overflow  to  escape,  thus  keeping  the  patient  clean  and  dry. 

I  now  prefer  and  use  the  Goodwin  invalid  bedstead  in  my 
operations  in  place  of  this  table,  as  I  find  it  better  adapted  and 
much  more  convenient  while  operating,  and  the  patient  is  not 
obliged  to  be  moved  afterwards  till  able  to  be  up  again,  and  the 
desired  elevation  can  be  attained,  as  the  foot  and  head  can  be 
lowered  or  raised  to  any  hight  and  firmly  remain  so  as  long  as 
we  wish  by  the  means  of  a  canvas  bottom  that  is  pierced  with  a 
hole  so  that  the  bed  pan  can  be  used  without  any  trouble  for  all 
the  calls  of  nature. 

OPERATION    FOR   INGUINAL   HERNIA. 

The  patient  is  first  placed  upon  this  table,  or,  if  the  table  be 
not  at  hand,  upon  a  bed,  in  which  case  the  hips  should  be  ele- 
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vated  by  a  pillowjwhilst  the  head  and  shoulders  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  somewhat  lower  in  order  to  produce  a  slight  curvature  of 
the  spine  and  a  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

If  a  bed  is  used,  the  legs  of  the  patient  should  now  be  di*awn 
up,  but  if  the  table  is  used  this  same  position  is  gained  by  the 
foot-rest  below  the  surface  of  the  table. 

The  patient  being  thus  in  a  relaxed  jet  firm  position,  we 
seek  the  hernia  to  be  opei*ated  upon  and,  afler  reducing  the  pro- 
truded intestinal  sac  and  omentum  by  taxis,  we  pass  the  left 
middle  finger  up  the  spermatic  canal  until  we  come  to  the  ingui- 
nal ring,  and  by  slightly  raising  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  as 
above  mentioned,  the  same  is  felt  by  the  fore  finger,  which  also 
helps  us  to  indicate  the  exact  point,  and  guide  to  insert  the  point 
of  the  instrument.  Having  ascertained  that  the  ring  is  well 
open  and  free  from  attachments  or  adhesions  to  the  returned  sac, 
we  begin  to  insert  the  needle  at  the  lower  i^ortion  of  the  ring, 
where  we  feel  its  edges  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  needle  should  always  enter  this  lower  portion  of  the 
ring,  as  in  passing  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards  it  is  less 
likely  to  wound  either  column  of  the  internal  ring.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  inserting  it  through  the  integuments  and 
superficial  fascia,  so  as  not  to  w^ound  the  external  pillar  but  to 
enter  the  canal  at  once.  The  needle  then  should  never  be  passed 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  there  is  thus  danger  of  wounding 
the  spermatic  cord,  but  it  should  receive  the  necessary  obliquity 
as  soon  as  we  feel  that  it  has  passed  through  the  integuments. 
We  can  diagnose  the  position  of  the  needle  when  first  entering, 
by  passing  the  left  fore  or  little  finger  up  with  the  invaginated 
scrotum  upon  it.  When  we  have  passed  the  needle  through  the 
integuments,  we  begin  to  open  the  valve  and  slowl}'  push  the 
needle  in  the  direction  already  indicated.  As  tlie  needle  is  thus 
inserted,  it  revolves  and  injects  the  fluid  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  cover  well  the  external  and  internal  rings.  The  needle  is 
now  slowly  withdrawn,  still  injecting  fluid  in  its  backward 
motion.  As  soon  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  pressure  is  made 
with  the  end  of  the  fingere  over  the  wound  and  rings  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  until  the  smarting  and  throbbing  pain  subsides. 

Now  a  pad  about  three  by  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
thickness  is  made  by  folding  a  linen  napkin  once  or  more. 
This  pad  should  be  immersed  in  cold  water  and  applied,  gentle 
pressure  being  at  the  same  time  constantly  exerted  until  the 
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bandage,  which  should  be  double  and  three  or  four  inches  wide, 
is  passed  round  the  bod}'-  and  firmly  secured  by  pinning.  This 
bandage  should  be  kept  from  slipping  upward  by  two  perineal 
bands  beginning  at  the  crests  of  the  ileum  and  pinned  near  the 
symphysis  pubis  in  front. 

The  patient  is  now  placed  in  bed  with  his  legs  side  by  side, 
and  should  remain  upon  his  back  in  this  position  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  houi*s.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  in 
voiding  urine  or  attending  to  other  culls  of  nature,  but  the  bed- 
pan shouTd  be  used  for  such  natural  calls. 

OPERATION    FOR   FEMORAL   UERNI^.* 

Same  position  of  the  patient  as  above.  Having  ascertained 
by  diagnosis  whether  the  hernia  bo  femoral  or  inguinal,  that  is, 
having  found  the  relation  the  hernia  bears  to  Poupart's  ligament 
(femoral  hernisa  lying  below  this  ligament  and  inguinal  hernia* 
above),  and  having  selected  the  position  of  the  saphenous  open- 
ing to  which  we  are  easily  guided  by,  if  the  femoral  hernia  has 
emerged  from  the  femoral  canal,  the  operation  is  performed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  inguinal  hernia. 

This  saphenous  opening  we  can  usually  locate  by  pressure  in 
the  thigh  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  arteiy.  Over  it  usually 
lies  a  lymphatic  gland,  which  is  much  enlarged  if  a  truss  has 
been  worn. 

In  most  cases  the  sharp  edges  of  the  falciform  process  or 
fascialata  which  may  be  thickened  and  hypertrophied  from  fric- 
tion. This  is  formed  by  friction  of  the  truss  and  the  hernia  and 
forms  our  landmark,  for  its  curve  is  peculiar  and  not  readily 
mistakable  in  making  our  definition. 

The  hernia  having  now  been  reduced  and  the  forefinger 
pressed  against  the  outer,  edge  of  the  falciform  process,  the 
needle  of  the  instrument  is  inserted  into  the  canal  just  above 
the  saphenous  vein  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein, 
which  is  held  to  one  side  by  the  finger,  care  being  taken  not  to 
forget  the  femoral  vein  that  often  lies  posterior  to  the  hernial 
membrane.  The  needle  thus  enters  the  femoral  canal  external 
to  the  hernial  membrane. 

The  irritation  applied  to  the  crural  ring  should  be  slight,  as 
femoral  hernia  will  not  require  so  much  of  an  irritant  as  an  in- 

*    For  sirailar  description  see  Heaton,  by  Davenport,  on  Rupture. 
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guinal  one  of  nearly  the  same  size.     The  pad  and  bandage  is 
applied  similarly  to  those  in  inguinal  hernia. 

Of  all  hernia,  femoral  are  the  most  difficult  to  cure  by  this 
operation,  especially  in  females,  as  they  require  the  utmost  skill 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  because  of  the  extreme 
length  of  the  ligaments  which  make  uj)  the  crural  ring,  and  be- 
cause of  the  immediate  isolation  of  the  femoral  veins  and  arteries 
and  because  in  large  and  long  standing  hernia?  the  sac  is  often 
ramified  by  branches  of  large  veins  and  arteries,  together  with 
lymphatics.  • 

operation  for  umbilical  hernia. 

From  the  ease  of  diagnosis  these  will  not  require  any  lengthy 
description.  The  patient  is  placed  upon  his  back  as  in  femoral 
hernia,  except  that  the  feet  may  be  slightly  elevated.  The  finest 
needle  which  revolves  once  in  going  one-half  of  an  inch,  is 
selected  and  passed  to  the  center.  As  soon  as  it  has  penetrated 
the  integuments  we  deliver  the  injection  with  some  force  upon 
the  edges  of  the  ring  by  throwing  the  valve  wide  open. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  this  operation  not  to  puncture  the 
peritoneum.  Where  the  integuments  are  very  thin  and  the 
hernia  small,  as  in  children,  the  hernial  rings  should  be  seized 
with  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  and  elevated  while  the  needle  is 
passing  through  them.  In  extreme  and  old  hernifie  of  this  kind^ 
two  or  even  three  points  may  be  selected  for  injecting  the  irri- 
tant. This  is  necessary  in  cases  of  extreme  size  in  order  that 
the  liquid  may  bathe  the  edges  of  this  enlarged  umbilical  ring. 
The  bandage  and   pressure  is  the   same  as  in  the   other  cases 

mentioned. 

after  treatment. 

From  six  to  eight  hours  after  the  injection,  an  increase  of 
temperature,  slight  increase  of  pulse  and  a  feverish  condition 
showing  a  slight  constitutional  disturbance  will  set  in  and  con- 
tinue usually  from  three  to  four  days  when  it  will  be  found  grad- 
ually to  subside.  The  patient  should  have  a  light  liquid  diet  and 
unless  otherwise  indicated  should  have  cold  water  Constantly 
applied  by  means  of  a  compress,  from  beginning  to  end.  Mor- 
phine or  some  other  anodyne  can  be  administered  to  secure 
quiet.  The  bowels  should  not  bo  moved  if  possible  until  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day,  and  then  by  some  gentle  cathartic.  Fluid 
as  drink  can  be  had  ad  libitum  in  the  way  of  cold  water,  but  no 
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stimulants  of  any  kind  except  under  the  utmost  urgency,  and  on 
no  account  is  tobacco  to  be  used. 

This  treatment  should  be  continued  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  patient  lying  in  bed  and  as  much  as  possible  upon  his 
back.  The  first  four  days  he  should  remain  constantly  upon  the 
back,  as  any  other  position  might  injure  the  process  of  adhesion 
of  the  rings  caused  by  the  irritant. 

This  is  an  operation  which,  if  it  should  not  be  successful,  has 
put  the  patient  to  but  little  pain,  inconvenience  or  danger;  and 
should  we. not  fully  succeed  we  have  not  left  our  patient  worse 
than  we  found  him,  as  there  is  always  a  partial  if  not  a  full 
occlusion  of  the  rings,  and  so  if  we  do  not  fully  close  them  wo 
have  somewhat  benefitted  the  patient.  This  cannot  bo  said  of 
many  other  operations  performed  for  the  relief  of  hernia. 

It  now,  perhaps,  would  not  bo  out  of  place  to  consider  the 
various  kinds  of  hernia  which  would  promise  the  most  favorable 
results  from  this  operation  : 

Congenital  herniiB  of  all  kinds  in  children  from  five  to 
twenty  yeare  of  age  are  very  favorably  and  almost  effectually 
cured  by  this  operation.  No  child  under  four  years  of  ago 
should  undergo  this  operation  except  in  extreme  cases. 

Herniffi,  caused  by  accidents,  when  of  short  duration,  even 
when  quite  large,  are  very  effectually  and  generally  cured  by 
this  operation. 

Herniae  that  have  been  caused  by  over-exertion  such  as  con- 
vulsions, child-bearing  and  the  like,  and  which  have  existed  over 
twenty  years,  can  also  be  generally  cured,  requiring,  however, 
more  than  one  injection  usually.  The  longei:  their  duration  and 
extent  the  more  liable  are  we  to  be  obliged  to  perform  repeated 
injections  in  order  to  fully  close  the  ring. 

Congenital  hernia  of  large  size  and  long  standing  are  difficult 
to  successfully  relieve  and  cure,  unless  we  make  several  injec- 
tions, although  I  operated  this  summer  on  a  double  congenital 
hernia  (inguinal),  one  ring  being  two  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
other  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  one  was  fully  closed  with  the 
primary  operation  and  the  larger  opening  was  closed  by  two  in- 
jections. At  the  time  of  operating,  the  patient  told  me  his  her- 
nia had  existed  for  eighteen  yeara,  but  after  he  was  cured  he  in- 
formed me  that  his  mother  said  that  he  was  born  ruptured,  he 
being  at  this  time  upwards  of  forty  years  old. 

I  speak  of  this  to  show  what  this  operation  is  capable  of 
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doing.  This  patient  was  formerly  not  able  to  retain  the  hernia 
on  one  side,  it  being  so  large,  and  the  rings  being  so  thin  and 
the  integuments  so  dilated  that  it  would  bulge  out  over  the  sup- 
port which  ho  was  obliged  to  wear  constantly.  Yet  the  bowels 
of  this  patient  are,  to-day,  retained  within  the  abdomen,  and  he 
is  very  comfortable,  although  as  a  precautionary  measure  he  is 
to  wear  for  a  year  or  more,  as  may  be  necessar}',  a  very  delicate 
and  soft  French  spring  truss  of  Tiemann's  importation  or  manu- 
facture. From  such  results  as  these  I  have  astonished  myself, 
perhaps,  more  than  anyone  else,  as  previous  to  my  experiments 
and  trials  of  the  operation  I  could  not  believe  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  produce  such  favorable  results. 

In  performing  this  operation  it  is  not  desimble  to  use  ether, 
as  it  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting,  and  I  only  resort  to  it  with  the 
very  timid  and  sensitive.  It  will  be  found  more  necessary  to 
etherize  in  children  and  women  than  in  men,  to  overcome  their 
fear  rather  than  from  any  pain  they  would  experience  in  the 
operation. 

Chloral  hydrate  may  be  given  a  few  hours  before  the  opera- 
tion with  almost  as  good  results  as  those  obtained  from  ether, 
producing  sleep  and  freedom  from  pain  and  fear. 

Great  care  also  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  patient  to 
stand  upon  his  feet  too  soon,  as  from  past  experience  I  am  con- 
vinced that  very  few  cases  which  have  needed  a  second  opera- 
tion after  they  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  and  the 
patient  himself,  completely  healed,  w^ould  have  required  a  repe- 
tition of  the  injection,  had  they  been  more  prudent  and  been 
content  to  remain  quiet  a  little  longer.  Do  not  be  too  anxious, 
then,  to  see  the  results  of  the  operation,  but  let  nature  take  her 
time  in  occluding  the  rings. 

Moreover,  when  w^e  allow  the  patient  to  stand  upon  his  feet 
for  the  first  time,  we  should  support  the  injected  parts  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  and  on  no  condition  remove  this  support 
while  he  is  standing.  lie  should  not  be  allowed  to  cough,  bear 
down,  or  make  any  undue  exertions  for  two  or  three  months,  at 
least. 
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JIiCBOScopic  Examination  of  thk  Bi^od  in  the  Livino  Pekbon. 
By  F.  B.  TiFFANr,  M.  D.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Editor  Journal: — A  few  montfas  ago  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  examining  microacopically  iho  blood,  as  well  as  other  tissues 
of  my  patients,  in  silu.  It  occurred  to  me,  from  obvious  reasons, 
that  the  prepnce  was  the  part  for  such  examinations.  I  then, 
with  the  assiBtance  of  Dr.  E.  Wood  Brown,  of  this  city,  con- 
structed an  instrument  for  holding  the  prepuce  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  would  render  the  examinations  ceri/  satisfactorj-.  The 
instrument,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying^  cut  (see  Fig,  10) 


FIjt,  10.— Clamp  for  mahln^  the  foreskin  tense.    This  dnmp  Is  placetl 
on  the  stage  of  tlie  microscope.    (Taken  fWim  u  photograph.) 

consists  of  a  thin  piece  of  celluloid,  wopd,  or  some  other  light 
aubstance,  with  clamps  projecting  from  the  under  aide,  which 
fsBton  on  each  side  of  the  lower  half  of  the  foreskin,  which,  by 
means  of  the  thumbscrews  at  the  free  end  of  the  instrument, 
render  the  foreskin  tense  both  laterally  and  longitudinally. 
Near  the  attached  end  of  the  instrument  is  a  circular  opening 
aboat  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  under  which  is  fas- 
tened a  thin  cover-glass,  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  prepuce  lies  in  contact  with  the  cover-glass. 
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In  this  position,  witJi  the  prepuce  spread  out  nearly  aa  thin  as 
the  wob  of  a  frog's  foot,  it  is  clamped  upon  the  stage  of  the 
microscope  (see  Fig,  II),  and  by  ti-ansmitted  light  can  be  exam- 
ined by  the  highest  powers. 


Fifr.  11.— Sliowing  the  clainpon  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  ready  for 
examltitttlon.    (Taken  from  a  pliotogmpli.) 

In  order  to  see  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is  neceasarj  to 
select  a  vessel  which  is  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  it  be  pressed  quite  firmly  against  the  thin  covor- 
glass.  The  mucous  membrane,  the  sub-mucous  and  areola  tisanes 
are  beautifully  seen,  oven  with  the  lower  powers. 

During  the  several  months  in  which  my  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  subject,  I  have  examined  several  patients;  bat, 
having  no  status  as  a  guido,  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  what  was  seen  were  normal  or  abnormal.  In  some 
of  the  cases  which  wore  syphilitic  I  noticed  in  the  areola  tissue 
broken  down,  degenerated,  fibrous  material,  which  I  suppose  to 
be  what  Prof.  Yirchow  terms  gummala,  or  syphilitic  deposits, 
and  on  subsequent  examinations  of  the  same  patients  undur 
anti-syphilitic  treatment,  I  have  observed  changes  in  Iho  appear- 
anco  of  the  tisBues. 
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In  my  examinations  in  future,  I  propose  to  make  di-awings 
from  time  to  time  of  what  the  microscope  reveals,  and  hope  to 
arrive  at  more  definite  knowledge.  I  feel  from  even  this  limited 
observation,  that  this  method,  if  practiced,  will  pro\e  a  valuable 
means  of  making  and  confirming  diagnosis  of  constitutional  dis- 
eases; such  as  syphilis,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  pj'temia,  yellow 
fever,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  means  of  observing  therapeutically  differ- 
ent medical  agencies. 

Sir,  my  object  in  presenting  this  subject,  is  to  submit  it  to 
your,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  medical  profession,  through 
the  Journal,  asking  your  and  their  assistance  in  furthering 
this  mode  of  investigation.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
member  of  the  profession  who  may  have  any  criticisms  or  sug- 
gestions to  make. 
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OBSTETRICS. 
By  Walter  Coles,  M.  D.,  Collaborator  for  the  Journal. 

Antiseptic  Midwifery. — Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  in  a  recent 
paper  on  this  subject,  presents  many  practical  suggestions  of 
value,  a  brief  synopsis  of  which  is  contained  in  an  admirable 
letter  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Fothergill  to  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Times,  Dr.  Duncan  says  truly  that  by  far  the  most  frequent  of 
the  causes  of  puerperal  deaths  are  pyiemia  and  septicaemia. 
Both  these  diseases  involve  or  imply  inflammatory  processes,  and 
both  are  essentially  septic;  and  it  is  against  them  that  antiseptic 
midwifery  wages  war,  and  in  which  he  said  it  had  already 
iieliic'ved  groat  huccoss.  His  remarks  were  confined  to  the  local 
use  of  antisej)tics.  lie  pointed  out  that  the  healthy  lochial  dis- 
charge of  some  women  ai)])roached  in  smell  the  odor  of  putre- 
iaction,  so  that  it  was  not  alwa^'s  ])Ossible  to  discriminate  thenij 
but  in  all  donhtful  cases  it  is  well  to  treat  them  as  ii'  putrefac- 
tive, in  order  to  ])revent  such  discharges  from  finding  their  way 
into  the  blood  through  uterine  sinuses  or  lymphatics,  setting  up 
blood  poisoning.  The  removal  of  all  putrefj'ing  materii'l  is 
essential  to  the  prophylaxis  or  arrest  of  septica}mia.  All  meas- 
ures to  this  end  should  be  promptly  and  thoroughlj-  applied. 
They  consist  in  irrigation  with  carbolized  water,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  the  hand  or  instruments  into  the  womb,  they 
should  in  all  cases  be  smeared  with  the  ordinary  carbolic  acid 
and  oil  mixture.  Dr.  Duncan  recommends  an  injection  of  the 
strength  of  one  part  in  fifty,  from  one  half  to  a  pint  being  used 
at  a  time.  He  recommends  a  double  cunula  to  secure  free  return 
of  the  injected  material.  The  injection  should  be  gently  intro- 
duced through  a  tube  from  a  point  above  the  patient.  The  run- 
ning out  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  moment  the  out- 
flow ceases  the  injection  should  be  stopped.  He  opposes  the 
leaving  of  the  inti-a- uterine  tube  in  utero  with  a  view  to  drainage, 
for  if  antiseptically  plugged,  it  no  longer  acts  as  a  di-ainage  tube,. 
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and  not  so  plugged  it  is  a  source  of  danger  in   itself.     lie  also 
warns  against  too  frequent  daily  injections. 

[It  is  held  b}'  many — ^and,  as  we  think,  correctly — that  if  the 
theory  upon  which  Dr.  Duncan  rests  his  antiseptic  treatment  be 
true,  then  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  carry  irrigation  too  far 
in  point  of  frequency,  provided  measures  be  adopted  to  secure 
the  patient  against  annoyance.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
active  putrefaction  is  going  on  in  the  uterus,  a  washing  out  once 
or  twice  daily  (although  better  than  none)  will  fail  to  keep  the 
lochia  pure.  The  point  is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  re- 
tention of  any  decomposing  material  in  the  uterine  cavity.  To 
secure  this  end,  and  at  the  same  time  guard  against  worrying 
inconvenience  to  the  patient,  an  ingenious  self-draining  bed-pan 
has  been  recently  constructed,  and  is  for  sale  by  Aloe  &  Ilern- 
Btein,  instrument  makers  in  this  city.] 


VENEREAL    DISEASES. 

By  LeGrand  Atwood,  M.  D.,  Collaborator  for  the  Journal. 

The  Deutscher  Arehiv,  f.  Klin.  Med.,  xxiv.,  p.  2o0^  says: — 
A  sailor,  aged  18,  taken  into  the  hospital  at  Altona  on  account 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  feverish  symptoms,  developed  in  the 
hospital  signs  of  secondary  syphilis,  which  were  treated  with 
inunctions  of  quicksilver  with  success.  Seven  months  later  the 
patient  returned  to  the  hospital;  mucous  plaques  were  again 
found  on  the  soft  palate.  Fever  set  in  (temperature  as  high  a» 
40.6  deg.  C.)  and  repeated  diarrhoea.  Itales  (partly  crepitant) 
were  heard  in  the  lung,  but  never  dullness.  After  the  syjihilitic 
symptoms  had  disappeared  anew  under  the  use  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  they  re-appeared  later;  a  left-sided  pleurisy  occurred, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  died.  At  the  post- 
mortem both  lungs  were  found  full  of  roughish  white  tumors  of 
the  size  of  a  hen^s  egg.  Near  these  marks,  and  on  the  inner 
side  of  them,  peubroichitic  thickenings  were  formed.  Micro- 
scopical examination  showed  the  tissue  of  the  tumors  to  be  that 
of  a  granulation  tissue,  with  numerous  spindle  cells  scattered 
through  it,  and  free  from  giant  cells.  A  gumma  was  found  also 
in  the  liver. — Henop.    London  Medical  Record,  January,  1880. 
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Acquired  Infantile  Syphilis. — ("De  la  Syphilis  Infantile 
Acquise,"  par  le  Dr.  Alfred  Poutet;  Delahaze,  1878.)  Poutet, 
in  the  consideration  of  his  subject,  devotes  special  attention  to 
the  question  regarding  etiology  and  diagnosis.  Under  the  title 
of  "Accidental  Syphilis,"  he  considers  the  results  of  contact  with 
the  nipple  and  breast,  vaccination,  infection  by  the  medium  of 
toilet  articles,  and  contagion  where  there  is  ignorance.  Under 
the  title  of  "  Intentional  Syphilis,"  are  classed  those  cases  which 
seem  to  result  from  a  deplorable  superstition,  existing  only  in 
France,  whereby  it  results  that  a  female  intiant  is  infected  directly 
from  an  adult.  Syphilis  may,  however,  be  intentionally  com- 
mnnicated  from  other  motives.  In  proof  of  the  communica- 
tion of  syphilis,  two  circumstances  require  considemtion  before 
arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  1st.  The  existence  of  an  indurated 
chancre,  it  matters  not  in  what  region  of  the  body.  2d.  The 
traces  of  a  traumatism,  more  or  less  violent,  with  or  without 
rupture  of  the  hymen.  The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
tertiary  manifestations  ai*e  rare  as  the  result  of  acquired  infantile 
syphilis,  the  disease  in  such  cases  attacking  organs  which  .are  in 
the  phase  of  evolution,  and  which  with  greater  readiness  admit 
of  its  modification  or  elimination. — The  Obstetric  Gazette,  Janu- 
ary, 1880. 

Syphilitic  Stricture  op  the  Eectum. — The  London  Medi- 
cal Record,  December,  1879,  says:  In  M.  Gosselin's  opinion, 
this  kind  of  stricture  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  resulting 
from  fibrous  transformations  of  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  following  an 
inflammation  of  these  strictures,  having  its  origin  in  a  rectitis 
caused  by  chancres  of  the  anus.  M.  Gosselin  calls  this  "  syphi- 
litic rectitis,"  and  also  calls  the  stricture  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  it  "syphilitijc  stricture,"  but  states  that  he  does  not, 
therefore^  mean  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  syphilitic  diathesis, 
but  simply  that  the  origin  of  the  rectitis  is  a  chancre,  causing 
inflammation  of  the  anus,  which  inflammation  afterwards  extends 
into  the  interior  of  the  bowel.  As  regards  treatment,  M.  Gosse- 
lin, till  lately,  has  been  content  simply  to  dilate,  and  in  eases  oi' 
narrow  strictures  of  small  extent,  to  notch  them  with  a  bistoury 
at  several  points.  Now,  however,  he  employs  the  treatment  re- 
commended by  Verneuil,  which  consists  in  complete  section  of 
the  strictured»  parts  by  Paqnelin's  cautery.     By  this  means  the 
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retention  of  ffleces  and  purulent  matter  above  the  stricture  is 
prevented. — Compend,  Med,  Science j  Jan.,  1880. 

Treatment  of  the  Mother  of  the  Syphilitic  Child. — A 
late  discussion  {Archives  of  Dermatology)  in  the  Lyons  Medical 
Society  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  followinj?  opinions  were  held 
by  members :  1.  Healthy  children  can  be  procreated  by  dis- 
eased parents  in  the  intervals  of  syphilitic  rccrudesences.  2. 
The  syphilitic  mother  should  always  be  made  to  suckle  her 
child.  5.  Mercurial  treatment  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy 
may  give  rise  to  an  abortion,  apart  from  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease. 4.  Mercurial  treatment  at  such  times  is  best  conducted 
by  the  process  of  inunction. 

Articular  Affections  in  Hereditary  Syphilis. — ^Knaak, 
of  Bremen  (Archives  of  Dermatology)^  claims  that  many  of  the 
joint  disorders  occurring  in  the  early  life  of  infants  are  explica- 
ble solely  on  the  hypothesis  of  syphilis  of  the  parents.  The  so- 
called  tumor  albus,  with  painful  attempts  at  motion,  which  elicit 
loud  "  cries,  affects  one  or  several  joints.  No  one  articulation 
remains  swollen  for  more  than  a  few  daySj  and  all  the  principal 
joints  may  suffer  in  turn.  Frequently  there  are  no  othjr  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  but  sooner  or  later,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
these  are  declared* — American  Practitioner. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
i^ew  York,  Dr.  F.  E.  Sturgis  read  a  paper  on  so-called  "  Gallop- 
ing Syphilis,'^  in  which  he  discussed  the  causes  that  render  cases 
liable  to  run  a  rapid  course,  described  the  symptoms  of  a  typical 
case,  and  gave  the  treatment,  which  consisted  in  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  mercury  judiciously  exhibited 
«arly  and,  late,  iodine,  tonics,  etc.  These  cases  are  seen  espe- 
cially among  the  intemperate,  and  among  persons  who  have 
passed  the  middle  period  of  life. — The  Medical  Record,  February, 
1880. 

Syphilitic  Herpes  Zoster. — An  eruption  running  round  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Johnathan  Hutchin- 
son as  a  case  of  syphilitic  herpes  zoster;  a  very  rare  affection. 
After  existing  nine  months  the  eruption  changed  and  approached 
to  the  character  of  rupia.  The  scars  lefl  behind  were  dusky,  red 
and  depressed. — San  Francisco  Western  Lancet,  January,  1880. 
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FROM   THE    ITALIAN. 

Storia  Compendiata  Della  Chirurgia  Italiana.  Dal  Sua 
Principio  Fino  al  Secola  XIX.  Del  Profcssopo  Carlo 
BuRci.  [For  the  Journal.]  Joseph  Workman,  M.D.,  To- 
ronto, Canada,  Translator. 

COMPENDIATED    HISTORY   OP   ITALIAN   SURGERY — CONTINUED. 

The  15th  century  passed  over,  and  Italy,  as  Dezeiraeris  says,, 
shone  brilliantly  from  discovevies  and  from  her  men  able  in 
surgery}  Germany  and  England  began  to  move  and  every  other 
part  of  Europe  tardily  went  to  work  to  rub  off  the  mediaeval 
rust.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  in  Italy  the  re-birth  of  surgery 
in  the  16th  century  had  been  anticipated,  as  had  been  that  of 
medicine,  by  the  work  of  Taddeo  Aldorotti,  and  that  this  honor 
could  ndt  in  justice  bo  denied  to  her.  There  were  reasons  why 
the  primacy  should  belong  to  her;  in  every  Italian  univei-sity 
anatomical  studies  and  discoveries  in  this  fundamental  branch  of 
knowledge  flourished ;  works  were  published  by  the  great  masters 
Giovanni  de  Vigo  and  Benedetti;  surgery  was  preserved  in  the 
hands  of  physicians  and  doctors,  and,  therefore,  did  not  fall  into- 
disrepute,  as  it  did  in  France  among  the  barbers;  and  finally  the 
Greco-Latin  direction,  given  to  the  study  of  the  art,  endowed  it 
with  that  independence  which  Antonio  Benivieni  had  endeav- 
ored to  achieve  for  it.  But,  contrary  to  historical  truth,  and 
contrarj'  even  to  the  opinion  of  French  hist4>rians,  who  were 
accurate  in  their  search  as  to  the  progress  of  surgery  in  past 
ages,  stands  the  judgment  of  one  man  of  high  authority — 
Malgaigne.  This  writer,  in  his  introduction  to  the  works  of 
Ambrogio  Pareo  (the  Ambrose  Parfe  of  the  French),  declares 
that  in  the  second  half 'of  the  15th  century  Italy  gave  some  siga 
of  reform,  but  she  accomplished  nothing,  and,  in  that  period  of 
time,  Italy  no  longer  had  surgery  ("  V  Italic  n'  avait  plus  de 
chirurgie'*),  and  that,  having  fallen  from  her  high  seat,  she  was 
long  in  rising  again. 

I,  an  Italian,  and  a  cultivator  of  the  art  which  I  have  for  so- 
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many  years,  with  love,  professed,  and  still  profess,  cannot  submit 
to  this  aeeasal,  and  admit  that  in  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  when  Benivieni  was  near  his  death,  surgery  was  no 
longer^  and  that,  having  fallen,  she  remained  so  a  long  time  be- 
fore she  revived.  Malgaigne,  by  this  extinction  of  the  light  of 
Italian  surgery,  intended  to  render  more  brilliant  the  splendor 
of  his  idol,  Ambrose  Far^.  But  is  it  just  to  praise  one  by  dam- 
aging others,  and  by  violating  truth  7  Who  can  deny  that  Am- 
brose Par6  was  the  greatest  surgeon  of  the  16th  century  ?  But 
what  for  that?  Were  his  masters  and  predecessors  in  Italy, 
therefore,  so  minikin  and  so  despicable  as  to  waiTant  his  eulo- 
gizer  in  saying  that  there  was  no  surgery  in  Italy  before  he  ap- 
peared? Who  was  master  to  Par6,  in  anatomy?  Was  it  not 
Vidio  Yidi,  an  Italian  teacher  in  Paris,  of  whom  the  same  Mal- 
^igne  says,  '^  his  lectures  drew  forth  a  prodigious  eclat,  and 
<2hanged  in  some  fashion  the  manner  in  which  surgery  was  re- 
garded in  France?"  Was  it  not  Malgaigne  who,  speaking  of 
the  great  popularity  which  the  work  on  surgery  by  Giovanni  de 
Vigo  had  in  France,  confessed  that  there  was  not  then  in  France 
any  surgeon  able  to  write  ?  Italy,  therefore,  not  only  prepared 
the  reform,  but  also — as  I  shall  hereafter  show — ^accomplished  it, 
by  giving  to  France  authoritative  masters,  and  that  impulse  and 
scientific  direction  which  she  wanted;  Par6  did  not  benefit  Ital- 
ian surgery,  but  French  surgery  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
Italian.  Nor  had  Italy  any  cause  to  envy  France  in  the  life- 
time of  Ambrose  Par6,  when  she  was  herself,  at  that  time,  hon- 
ored by  that  noble  genius,  Fdbrizio  di  Acquapendetite. 

I  shall  now  take  some  pains  to  show  how  truly,  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  and  in  the  beginning  and  the  whole  course  of 
the  16th,  Italy  held  the  front  rank  in  surgery,  in  the  face  of 
other  nations,  whether  as  regards  the  general  and  special  treatises 
furnished  by  her  surgeons,  or  the  treatment  of  particular  ail- 
ments, such  as  gunshot  wounds,  syphilis,  vesical  calculus,  etc., 
«tc.,  which  derived  many  benefits  from  Italian  surgery. 

[The  author  here  enters  on  a  rather  lengthy  detail  of  the 
men  and  works  of  the  period  under  discussion ;  but  we  prefer  to 
concede  the  position  taken  by  him,  to  following  him  through  his 
demonstration.  We  therefore  pass  over  some  pages,  that  we 
may  light  upon  something  more  interesting  to  the  reader.] 

The  surgeon  who,  in  the  period  between  1570  and  1620, 
flhone  with  greatest  brilliancy  was 
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GIAROLANEO   FABRIZIO  D'   AOQUAPENDENTE. 

He  held  the  field  in  Italy,  and  was  the  honored  rival  of  Ambrose 
Par6.  He  was  born  in  1537,  and  died  May  2l8t,  1619.  He  was 
the  faithful  disciple  of  Gabriele  Fallopio,  and  being  very  learned 
in  letters  and  philosophy,  he  became  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
that  great  man,  and  imbibed  from  him  his  rigid  method  of  rea- 
soning, and  his  taste  for  discovery  of  things  truly  useful  to  the 
afflicted,  and  to  the  lustre  of  surgical  discipline,  advancing  al- 
ways from  attentive  observations  and  well-confirmed  experience. 
Fabrizio  was  the  first  to  bring  into  comparison  the  structure  of 
the  human  body,  but  especially  of  the  organs  of  sense,  with  that 
of  animals,  and  therefore  he  was  the  father  of  comparative  anat- 
omy and  physiology.  Hib  cures  and  his  teachings  earned  for 
him  much  wealth  and  great  fame.  He  left  behind  him  200,000 
scudi  (crowns),  and  he  held  the  cross  of  a  Knight  of  St.  Mark, 
which  was,  at  that  time^  the  highest  honor.  He  was  instructor 
to  Harvey y  and  a  most  zealous  friend  of  Galileo.  Of  his  works, 
those  which  relate  to  surgery  are  the  Pentateuchos  Chirurgicum, 
Frankfort,  1592,  and  his  Opera  Chirurgica^  in  duas  partes,  Padua, 
1617.  In  the  first,  which  is  a  complete  treatise  on  surgery,  and 
the  best  arranged  ever  published,  diseases  are  described  with  all 
their  particularities,  with  clearness  and  in  excellent  method.  He 
shows  himself  deeply  learned  in  ancient  medicine ;  he  regards  as 
a  treasure  the  teachings  of  Celsus,  and  coupling  medicine  with 
surgical  pathology,  he  raises  the  latter  to  an  elevated  position. 
In  the  second,  he  treats  of  surgical  operations,  both  ancient  and 
contemporary,  well  understanding  both;  he  laid  the  basis  of 
orthopedia,  explained  instruments,  machines,  and  apparatus,  etc. 
This  work  was  admired  by  all,  and  translated  by  many.  Portal 
highly  eulogizes  the  surgical  books  of  Fabrizio  d'  Acqnapendente, 
and  speaking  of  the  Pentateuco,  he  says,  "  It  is  a  precious  work, 
and  such  as  the  most  remote  posterity  will  ever  hold  dear,  for  in 
it  are  gathered  the  matured  fruits  of  wisdom  and  experience."" 
Boerhave  declared  that  Acquapendente  "  excelled  all,  and  none  dis- 
pute his  glory,'*  There  has  not  been  a  writer  of  the  history  of 
surgery  who  does  not  concede  to  the  Paduan  lecturer  prime 
honors.  Even  Malgaigne,  who  said  that  surgery  at  that  time 
was  dead  in  Italy,  called  Fabrizio  d'  Acquapendente  the  rival  of 
Ambrose  Par6. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  grand  discoveries  in   anatomy  by 
Italian  surgeons,  confirmed  the  primacy  of  our  nation  to  such  a 
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degree  that  from  every  part  of  Europe,  students  flocked  to  our 
universities.  In  this  period  surgery- was  indebted  to  Realdo  Co- 
lombo for  the  proposal  to  trephine  the  sternum  for  abscesses  in 
the  anterior  mediastiannm;  to  Benvenuto,  of  Venice,  for  the  first 
complete  treatise  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eyesj  to 
Ercolani  for  the  art  of  plugging  carious  teeth  with  gold-leaf;  to 
CasseriOy  a  scholar  of  Acquapendente^  for  the  study  of  the  indi- 
cations of  eases,  and  of  the  means  for  performing  bronchotomy ; 
to  Cesare  Magoti,  of  Bheggio,  for  the  best  instructions  as  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  treatment  of  ulcers;  to  Antonio  Tozzi  for  the 
best  treatise  on  anthrax ;  to  Marco  Aurelio  Severino,  of  Calabria, 
first,  and  next  to  Pietro  De  Marchetti,  it  was  due  that  surgery 
was  maintained  in  honor,  when  outside,  of  Italy,  it  had  begun  to 
flourish  from  the  impulse  given  by  the  Italian  schools,  and  by 
the  light  of  that  high  genius,  Ambrose  Par6.  Between  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  the  art  of  surgery  began  to  come  to 
light  in  England,  through  the  work  of  Richard  PFiseman,  who 
lived  during  the  great  revolution  of  1640,  and  wrote  treatises 
on  surgery.  Before  he  enlightened  his  country  on  the  benefits 
of  the  art,  only  Banister  and  Eead  had  any  reputation ;  and  his- 
torians relate  that  when  the  Dutch  lithotomist,  Groenvelt,  call- 
ing himself  Greenfield,  was  brought  to  London  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  Wiseman  had  no  rival  in  the  art,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  the  Par6,  and  the  Acquapendente,  of  Eng- 
land. He,  by  his  genius,  his  wisdom,  his  works  and  great  ex- 
perience, kindled  the  love  of  the  surgical  art,  which  from  that 
time  onward  has  never  decreased  among  the  surgeons  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  frequently  with  success,  rivaled  with  other  na- 
tions. In  Gern^any,  also,  Felix  Marten  struck  off  the  yoke  of 
the  fantastic  schools  of  Paracelsus,  and  led  the  way  in  Basil,  to 
that  wise  instruction  in  the  study  and  discipline  of  surgery,  in 
which  were  moulded  afterwards  Fabrizio  d'  Hilden,  Teofilo 
Bonnet,  the  two  Plater^,  T.  T.  Pepfer  and  many  others,  who  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  conducted  surgery  towards  that 
perfectionment  now  so  much  praised.  Upper  Germany  gave 
heed  to  the  voice  of  the  surgeons  of  Basil,  and  became  hon- 
ored by  George  Bastisch,  a  celebrated  oculist ;  by  Schenck,  and 
by  Henry  Heers,  of  Salmuth  a  physsician  and  surgeon  )  by  Jos- 
senius  of  Sebiz,  the  compiler ;  by  Gadorp  and  Ammon,  and  by 
Bohn,  the   medical  jurist 3  by  Scultet,  inventor  of  apparatus, 
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and  illustrator  of  instruments,  and  by  Purmann,  an  expert  and 
bold  military  surgeon. 

Holland  and  the  low  countries  were  waiting  on  the  close 
of  the  16th  century  for  the  regaining  of  their  independence, 
that  they  might  rise  to  the  summit  of  knowledge,  and  open  the 
way  to  that  cultivation  of  surgical  art  for  which  they  afterwards 
became  so  distinguished,  through  Foreest,  Vyen,  Fonteyn,  Tul- 
pio,  De  Horn,  a  disciple  of  the  Italian  schools,  Barbette,  who  fur- 
nished the  first  light  on  surgical  anatomy,  Eoonhuysen  and  De 
Mackren;  and  afterwards  Solingen,  Muys,  Nunck,  Stalpaart, 
Wauder-Viel,  and  others. 

Denmark,  regarding  contemptuously  the  rivalry  between  her 
physicians  and  surgeons,  had  to  wait  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  before  entering  on  the  path  to  improvement. 

Thus,  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  surgery  in  the 
several  nations  of  Europe,  it  clearly  appears  that  Italy,  as  in 
great  masters  she  had  preceded  all  during  the  14th,  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  so  she  upheld  in  honor  at  the  end  of  the  17th  the 
decorum  of  the  art  and  its  noble  direction.  Only  one  man  could 
with  her  dispute  the  palm,  and  render  doubtful  her  primacy  in 
the  16th  century,  and  this  was  Ambrose  Pari,  of  whom,  in  pur- 
suance of  my  undei*taking,  it  is  necessary  to  speak,  by  giving  an 
account  of  his  life  and  works,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  illus- 
trious Malgaigne,  who  has  written  of  him  diffusely  and  elegantly, 
when  republishing  his  surgery,  in  1840. 

AMBROSE   PARE 

was  born  at  Saval,  Maine,  in  1517.  He  was  the  son  of  a  trunk- 
maker.  As  to  his  early  yeara  much  obscurity  obtains.  It  is 
known  that,  as  a  lad,  ho  went  to  Paris,  and  took  residence  near 
a  barber  surgeon,  and  was  afterwards  for  three  years  an  interne 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  studied  the  art,  dissected  bodies,  and 
learned  anatomy.  Having  no  knowledge  of  Latin,  nor  of  liter- 
ature, or  official  philosophy,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  classics  in  surgery,  and  followed  Guy  de  Chauliac  and  Gio- 
vanni de  Yigo,  whoso  work  had  then  (^1525)  been  translated  by 
Godin.  Whilst  very  young  he  became  a  military  surgeon  in  the 
service  of  the  Marcschal  de  Monte  Jan,  general  of  the  French 
Infantry,  and  followed  him  into  Italy  when  the  war  was  renewed 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.  He  was  then  nineteen  years 
old,  and,  struck  by  the  requirement,  he  already  meditated  a  revo- 
lution in  the  treatment  of  wounds  by  fire-arms.     The  fact  was; 
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that  it  being  the  custom  for  surgeons  to  medicate  musket  wounds 
with  boiling  oil,  and  being  out  of  a  supply,  he  observed  that  on 
tho  following  day  the  wounds  which  had  not  been  thus  dressed 
■were  in  better  condition  than  those  treated  according  to  rule. 
He  thought  and  meditated,  and  after  observing,  consulting  and 
•experimenting,  he  became  convinced  of  the  inutility  and  the  bad 
•effects  of  cauterizing  these  wounds,  in  order,  as  was  then  be- 
lieved, to  destroy  the  poison  in  thein.  This  error  had  already 
been  combated  in  Italy  by  the  famous  physician  Bartolommeo 
Maggi,  of  Bologna,  who  was  born  in  1477,  and,  as  when  Par6 
went  down  to  Susa  and  visited  Turin  and  Milan,  the  experiments 
of  Maggi  were  well  known,  and  his  teachings  were  successfully 
followed,  Pard  may  have  heard  and  known  of  them.  Having 
returned  to  Pi'ance,  Par6  conducted  his  barber-surgeoii  shop  up 
to  1543,  when  he  was  called  by  the  Count  of  Bretagno  to  the 
fielH  of  Perpignan,  where  he  had  occasion  to  treat  the  Mareschal 
-de  Brissae,  extracting  a  ball  which  the  other  surgeons  had  failed 
to  get  out ;  in  order  to  do  this  he  placed  the  body  in  the  same 
position  in  which  it  had  been  when  the  ball  entered.  Having 
left  the  army  and  returned  to  Paris  with  the  fame  of  a  distin- 
guished man,  he  was  able,  with  the  authority  of  Sylvis,  to  pub- 
lish a  book,  the  title  of  which  is,  "  La  methode  de  traicter,  les 
playes  f aides  par  les  harquebuses  et  autres  batons  a  feu ;  et  des 
celles  qui  sont  f aides  par  flecheSj  dardz  et  semblable:  aussi  des  com- 
btistions  specialement  f aides  par  la  pondre  a  canon;  composee  par 
A.  Pars,  maistre  barbiere  chirurgien  d  Paris,  154^."  This  work 
awaked  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  renaissance  of  surgery  in 
France.  But  how  far  ahead  at  that  very  epoch  was  not  Italy,  in 
her  Giovanni  de  Vigo,  Berengario  da  Carpi  and  in  her  schools, 
universities,  and  practical  instructions? 

When  Par6  published  this  book,  Guido  Guidi,  called  to  Paris 
expressly  to  teach  the  art  of  surgery,  had  already  published  the 
Chirurgia  Greca  and  Tagault,  his  Surgical  Institutes,  The  sur- 
geons and  barber  surgeons,  aided  by  able  men  who  had  the 
charge  of  their  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  and  the  bene- 
£t  of  the  translations  of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  works, 
arose  from  their  humble  state,  and  though  unlettered  they  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  learned  physicians,  and  they  tri- 
umphed. Par6  himself,  dissector  to  Sylvlo  in  the  school  of 
France,  published  in  1549  a  "Briesve  collection  de  V  administra- 
tion avec  la  manierie  de  conjoindre  les  os,  et  d'  extraire  les  enfans 
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tant  morts  que  vivaus  du  ventre-de  la  mere  lorsque  nature 
de  soy  ne-peut  venir  a  son  eifet  (Paris);  and  this  book  indica- 
ted the  basis  of  a  treatise  on  obstetrics,  which  be  engaged  to 
publish  afterwards  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  original  and 
complete.  In  1551,  following  the  army  with  high  reputation,  he 
was  nominated  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  in  this 
quality  he  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Metz  and  Hessliii,  where 
he  made  marvelous  cures  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  ran  great 
risks  of  life. 

At  the  siege  of  Damvillers,  on  a  gentleman  \Yho  had  a  leg 
smashed  by  a  shot  from  a  culverin  and  had  to  undergo  amputa- 
tion, Par6  tried  ligature  of  the  arteries,  refusing  cauterizing 
with  boiling  oil,  or  hot  iron,  and  thus  he  initiated  into  the  prac- 
tice of  amputation  that  wise  and  useful  hsemostatic  agency,  al- 
ready noted  for  hemorrhages  in  general,  and  by  which  these 
grave  operations  were  rendered  afterward  so  much  simpler  and 
more  efficacious. 

In  this  he  did  not  make  a  discovery,  but  the  application  of 
general  precepts  under  the  special  head  of  amputations,  disar- 
ticulations, etc.  To  such  a  L eight  had  the  fame  of  the  barber- 
surgeon  risen  that  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Casimo,  now  changed 
into  the  College  of  Surgeons,  wished  in  1554  to  receive  him  into 
their  body,  although  he  did  not  know  Latin  ;  after  examination 
he  was  proclaimed  master  in  Surgery.  Par6  then  availing  of  the 
little  leisure  which  his  office  and  his  clientele  afforded  him  and 
applying  himself  to  the  dissection  of  as  many  bodies  as  possi- 
ble, published  on  the  15th  of  April,  1568,  his  book  on  anatomy^ 
which  afterwards  served  in  France  as  the  text  for  all  students* 
This  book  appeared  nine  years  after  the  translation  into  French 
of  the  Orande  Anatomia  of  Andrea  Yesalio  Brusselleuse,  lecturer 
on  Anatomy  in  the  celebrated  University  of  Padua,  and  Par6 
derived  from  it  useful  instruction. 

He  returned  to  the  arm}'',  when,  after  the  capture  of  Blois, 
Tours  and  Brouges,  the  French  troops  laid  siege  to  Eouen.  Here 
he  saw  the  great  havoc  caused  by  gangrene  of  wounds  and 
purulent  infection,  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  account  in  his 
Dix  Livres  de  Chirurgie,  published  in  1564.  The  campaign  be- 
ing over,  Par6,  in  recompense  of  his  services,  was  named  Chief 
Surgeon  to  the  King  and  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  follow 
the  Court.  In  a  long  journey  which  Charles  the  IX  made 
through  his  provinces,  Par6  had  the  opportunity  of  falling  in 
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with  a  wide  spread  epidemic  of  bnbonic  plagae,  by  which  he  was 
himself  seized.  This,  together  with  other  epidemics  of  variola, 
purpura  and  roseola,  noted  by  him  in  Paris  after  his  return,  af- 
forded him  material  for  composing  and  publishing,  (1564)  his 
"  Traite  de  la  peste,  de  la  petite  verole,  et  rougeole,  avec  une 
description  de  la  lepre,  (Paris). 

Being  sent  by  the  King  to  visit  Count  Mansfield  in  Luxem- 
burg, he  was  obliged  to  go  thence  into  Flanders,  to  treat  the 
Marquis  di  Avret,  and  thus  he  had  from  lords,  colleagues  and 
the  entire  people,  honours  and  ovations  worthy  of  a  sovereign. 
This  was  the  most  glorious  time  in  the  life  of  Ambrose  Par^.  In 
1672  he  published  other  Five  books  of  Surgery,  in  which  he  treated 
of  tumors  in  particular  and  of  wounds  and  luxations  in  gen- 
eral. 

He  aimed,  in  this  new  book,  to  make  opposition  to  a  Dutch 
one,  on  tumors,  by  Grourmelin,  which  was  translated  in  1571,  by 
Malezieu,  a  surgeon  of  St.  Casimo.  From  this  he  was  em- 
broiled in  a  low,  long  and  obstinate  war  and  strong  displeasure, 
on  the  part  of  those  very  confreres  in  surgery,  whom  he  had  de- 
fended and  raised  from  their  miserable  condition,  by  his  works 
and  his  fame,  in  the  face  of  learned  physicians. 

The  year  1572  was  for  France  a  year  of  sorrow  and  horrors. 
It  was  the  year  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Par6  was  believed  to  be 
a  Huguenot,  although  according  to  Malgaigne  and  with  good  rea- 
son, he  was  not  It  is  certain  that  throughout  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestants  he  was  not  disturbed  in  his  studies,  neither  did 
be  fail  in  new  honors.  In  1573,  he  published  two  Livres  de 
Chirurgie,  de  la  generation,  et  des  monstres  and  in  1575,  the  collec- 
tion in  folio  of  his  complete  works,  with  a  dedication  to  his  Sov- 
ereign. He  had  been  nominated  Domestic  Chamberlain  of  the 
King  and  Councillor  of  Sate.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  IX 
Par6  was  maintained  in  the  same  honor  under  Henry  the  III 
and  he  openly  defended  the  rights  of  the  surgeons  against  the 
pretentions  of  the  physicians,  solemnly  declaring  that  from  its 
antiquity,  utility,  certainty  and  difficulty,  surgery  surpassed  inter- 
nal medicine. 

The  works  of  Ambrose  Par6  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  solemn  surgical  monument  of  the  16th  century,  although 
there  flourished  in  Italy,  Pallopio  and  Fabrizio  d'  Acquapen- 
dente ;  in  Germany,  Felix  Wurtz,  in  Portugal  Eederigo  de  Cas- 
tello  Albo }  in  Flanders  Francis  d'  Arie  and  in  France  itself  that 
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great  surgeon,  Pietro  Franco,  who  was  hold  in  little  or  no  re- 
gard by  Par6.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  high  operations  for 
lithotomy  and  author  of  a  classic  book  published  at  Lyons  in  1561, 
under  the  title  ^^  Traite  des  hernies"  etc.,  in  which  surgery  is 
worthily  represented,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  hernias,  of 
stone,  of  cataract  and  other  surgical  diseases.  It  might  be  use- 
ful, that  this  book,  now  become  very  rare,  should  be,  for  sake 
of  its  history  of  the  art,  republished. 

Par6  revised,  corrected  and  augmented,  by  many  chapters, 
his  works  and  issued  a  now  edition  of  them  in  1679,  and  again 
in  1582.  In  order  to  combat  popular  errors  he  published  a  book 
against  the  utility  of  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  and  of  pulverized 
mummies,  and  finally,  in  April,  1585,  he  issued  the  fourth  edition 
of  his  complete  works,  if  we  count  as  the  third,  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  them  by  Guillimeau  (1582),  in  which  combatting  the 
trivial  and  shameful  attacks  by  Gourmelen,  he  recounts  his  sur- 
gical labors,  his  campaigns,  his  dangers  and  his  triumphs.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1590,  aged  eighty  years,  and  his 
body  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Andre  des  Arts  in 
Paris,  which  was  his  own  parish.  This  great  and  most  laborious 
Burgeon  was  a  man  of  fearless  life,  noble  aspect  and  a  mind 
tranquil  from  pure  thought;  he  passed  intrepidly  through  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  times  he  had  to  encounter  during  the 
bloody  civil  wars,  from  his  living  so  long  in  Court  and  from  the 
envy,  calumnies  and  persecutions  of  his  own  fellows,  who  through 
him,  solely  enjoyed  glory  and  an  honored  civil  existence. 

Ambrose  Par6  was  the  greatest  surgeon  of  the  epoch  of  the 
revival  of  the  16th  century  and  may  be  ranked  next  to  Celsns. 
In  his  works,  which,  through  many  years,  continued  to  be  in 
France,  the  Godez  chirurgiquey  he  embraced  and  taught  the 
whole  art,  basing  it  on  anatomy,  physiology,  the  authority  of 
the  wisest  masters  and  his  own  extended  experience.  He  was  a 
military  surgeon,  and  achieved  marvellous  cures;  he  had  in 
his  clientele  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  so  great  was  his  fame,  that 
all  eulogy  must  fall  short.  To  him  was  due,  in  France,  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  from  firearms,  without  cauterization,  and  if  he 
was  not  the  first  to  think  of  it,  as  Malgiagne  would  have  us 
believe,  preferring  cold  oil  of  puppies,  (a  secret  purchased  by  him 
from  a  surgeon  of  Turin,  of  which  he  made  use  for  many  years 
on  battle  fields,)  he  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of 
this  method,  which  saved  the  wounded  from  bitter  pam  and  very 
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great  harm.     To  him  was  due  the  ligataring  of  arteries  in  ampu- 
tations. 

After  Guy  De  Chanliac,  who  was  instructed  by  the  Italian 
surgeons  who  went  into  France  to  teach,  Ambrose  Pare  was  the 
man^who  by  his  genius^  his  experience  and  his  works,  rose  above 
every  other  in  the  art,  and  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived  he  was 
the  most  splendid  figure  in  the  history  of  surgery,  and  it  will  over 
signalize  his  name  with  gratitude  and  reverence  and  style  him 
the  father  of  French  Surgery. 

After  Park's  death,  the  art  of  surgery  in  France  was  upheld  in 
honor  by  Pigroy  and  Guillemeau,  both  disciples  of  the  groat 
Surgeon  ]  the  one  giving  to  promulgated  doctrines  a  better  form 
and  more  suited  to  the  studies )  the  other  greatly  benefiting  op- 
tholmatria  and  obstetrics.  Saverie  Pineau,  the  lithotomists,  Jac- 
ques Demarque,  with  his  book  ^^  Sulle  fasciature  "  then  Rousset, 
who  illustrated  the  appartus  for  the  Cesarean  operation,  and  the 
two  D'  Araboise,  Thevenin,  Ilabicot  the  defender  of  broncho- 
tomy,  Cabrol  of  Montpelier  and  others,  sustained  the  renown  of 
the  surgeons  of  France,  until  the  overbearing  power  of  the  phy- 
sicians drove  the  art  back  into  association  with  the  barbers.  It 
was  decreed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament,  that  the 
barbers  and  surgeons  should  constitute  a  single  consitory  and 
corporation,  and  surgery  was  banished  from  the  universtres  as 
an  ignoble  and  indecorous  art,  in  comparison  with  the  exalted 
science  of  those  most  ignorant  physicians,  who,  in  imitation  of 
the  barbarians,  made  war  against  surgical  knowledge  and  gave 
its  works  and  documents  over  to  destruction,  thus  using  all 
their  power  that  an  era  so  shameful  to  them,  might  be  forgot- 
ten. 

French  surgery  was  then  bowed  down  under  great  humilia- 
tion, waiting  for  better  and  more  enlightened  times,  and  from 
that  time  onward,  it  had  but  few  men  who  worthily  represented 
it;  hence  it  lived  modestly  and  was  barely  tolerated,  until  in 
the  17tb  centuiy  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  instituted,  and 
within  it  the  Academy  of  Surgeiy. 

Italy  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  the  16th  century  was  the 
country  of  all  glories  and  grandeurs,  refulgent  in  science,  letters 
and  arts,  having  acquired  so  much  fame  from  her  discoveries  in 
anatomy,  always  loved  and  honored  surgeiy,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  and  rewarded  with  universal  applause  the  eminent  men 
who  cultivated  it. 
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[Here  the  author  indulges  in  another  rather  prolix  detail  of 
the  achievements  and  works  of  his  countrymen,  which  we  may 
pass  over  without  detriment  to  their  renown,  preferring  to  take 
u])  a  more  interesting  subsequent  portion  of  the  history.] 

The  history  of  the  diseases  called  venereal,  resulting  from 
impure  contact,  and  upon  whose  origin  pathologists  had  be- 
stowed so  much  attention,  now  declaring  them  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  again  of  only  recent  importation  at  the  close  of  the 
Iftth  century,  in  the  ships  of  Columbus,  returned  from  America, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  writer's  detailing  the  special  symptoms  and 
the  best  remedies  for  contending  with  them,  was  a  serious  sub- 
ject which  for  a  long  time,  in  the  16th  century,  exercised  the 
minds  of  the  Italian  physicians,  who  published  many  works  on 
the  subject,  sometimes  defending,  sometimes  denying,  the  utility 
of  ceilain  remedies.  These  diseases,  varying  in  their  seat  and 
form,  now  confined  solely  to  the  genitals,  or  the  parts  primarily 
infected,  or  again  spread  over  every  part  of  the  body,  stirred 
the  genius  and  poetic  vein  of  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  of  Verona,  to 
sing  of  it  in  elegant  Latin  verse,  giving  to  this  old  or  new  dis- 
temper the  title  of  syphilitic,  and  illustrating  it  marvellously  in 
his  three  books  (^Syphilidis,  sive  de  morbo  gallico,  libri  tres)  Ter- 
onae,  1530),  Francesco  de  Villalohos^  a  Spaniard,  had,  thirty-two 
years  before  Fracaatoro,  also  written  a  poem  (1498)  on  venereal 
diseases.  It  would  appear  as  if  these  diseases,  descended  from 
Olympus,  by  natural  affinity  inspired  the  poetic  rage  of  learned 
physicians,  and  were  more  worthy  than  others  of  harmonious 
measures. 

Leaving  aside  the  question,  still  unsolved,  whether  venereal 
and  syphilitic  diseases  were  ancient  and  biblical,  or  brought  from 
America  presently  after  its  discovery,  and  not  desh'ing  here  to 
make  special  reference  to  those  writers  (Villalobos,  Benivieni, 
DeVigo  and  Bosengario)  who,  presumably,  were  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  disease  before  Christopher  Columbus  returned 
from  the  new  world,  it  is  certain  that  the  physicians  of  the  16th 
century,  especially  the  Italians,  not  only  described  them  to  us, 
but  also  pointed  out  those  remedies  (mercury,  guaiac,  etc.,)  which 
were  most  potent  in  curing  them;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  at 
the  outset  they  confounded  with  syphilis,  diseases  quite  difTerent 
from  it  (the  Moorish  plague,  leprosy,  elephantiasis),  and  the  de- 
scription of  that  time  was  not  that  which  later  writers  gave  in 
their  nosographic  delineation.     However,  the  symptoms  most 
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characteristic  of  the  disease  were  pointed  out,  and  the  causes 
which  through  impure  contact  produced  it,  and  the  local  were 
distinguished  from  the  general  forms  in  which  the  whole  system 
was  affected.  Giuliano  Tano  was  the  first  to  admit  the  transmis- 
sion of  syphilis  (De  Saphato,  1515);  and  whilst  Musa  Brassavola 
was  describing  234  species  of  syphilitic  diseases  (De  morbo  gal- 
lico,  1555),  Nicola  Massa  had  already  published  a  book  on  the 
French  disease,  in  which  he  established  that  a  humor,  or  infect- 
ing virus,  ruled  the  entire  disease,  and  explained  all  its  diverse 
forms.  The  remedy  for  syphilis,  which,  either  from  its  analogy 
to  other  filthy  diseases  of  the  skin,  or  lighted  on  by  chances,  was 
selected,  was  mercury,  of  which  Vigo,  Berengario,  and  all  the 
most  able  physicians  of  that  time  made  use,  in  frictions,  fumiga- 
tions, and  also  internally  in  some  special  preparations.  This 
medicament  was  pei-sisted  in  until  salivation  occurred,  and  hence 
the  useless  or  pernicious  results  of  the  remedy.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  another  drug  was  imported  into 
Europe  from  America,  which  had  the  fame  of  an  anti-syphilitic. 
This  was,  as  is  known,  the  wood  guaiae,  called  lignum  sanctum^ 
by  which  many  physicians  hoped  to  subdue  confirmed  chronic 
venereal  diseases,  now  employing  it  alone,  and  again  uniting  to 
it  gentian  root,  sarsaparilla,  or  sassafras.  Alfonso  Ferri  was 
the  most  strenuous  defender  of  this  remedy^  combating  the  in- 
efficacy  and  injuries  of  mercury.  Pi6tro  Mainardo  of  Verona, 
Francesco  Daigado  (1529),  Tomasso  Gianotti  (1537),  Ercole 
Buonacossa  (1540),  Michel  Angiolo  Biondi  (1542),  Antonio  Fu- 
manelli  (1547),  etc.,  etc.,  followed. 

In  the  16th  century  Italy  was  the  country  in  which  more  was 
written  on  the  Gallic  disease  than  in  any  other,  and  where  more 
works  on  this  important  subject  were  published.  Syphilitic 
bibliography  has  registered  the  most  important  of  them,  and  the 
illustrious  Salvatore  de  Renzi  enumerates  them  in  the  third  vol- 
ume (page  615)  of  his  classic  history  of  Italian  medicine,  which 
every  one  may  read  with  profit  and  gratification.  Taking  it  as 
granted  that  syphilis,  in  all  the  earl}'  forms  of  the  disease,  had 
really  invaded  Europe  after  the  return  of  Columbus  in  1493, 
{which  is  denied  by  many  syphilographists,  on  authorities  of 
high  value),  and  having  demonstrated  how  much  the  Italians 
predominated  in  their  attention  to  the  disease,  and  their  valuable 
works  on  it,  I  must  add  that  both  in  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
through  the  course  of  the  16th  century,  several  physicians  and 
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Hurgeons  of  Europe,  whose  names  I  do  not  here  give,  nor  that  of 
their  country,  or  the  character  of  their  works,  contributed  to 
throw  light  on  the  importance,  nature,  and  symptoms  of  this  ter- 
rible malady,  to  become  convinced  of  which  it  suffices  to  consult 
the  CoUectio  Papiensis  (1516),  that  of  Venice  (1635),  the  third  of 
Basilea  (1536),  in  which  are  collected  the  works  most  in  repute 
for  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  these  disciises,  not  only  Italian , 
but  foreign  also;  besides  these  there  may  be  consulted  the  ^^Lidex 
chronoloaicus  auctorum  qui  de  Lue  venerea  scripserunt^  etc.,  by 
Giovanni  Astruc,  author  of  the  famous  book,  De  morbis  renereis  : 
Paris,  1736. 


Clinical  Ucports  from  priuntc  JJroctice. 


Is  DiPiiTHERrA   Capable  of  Being   Transported  by  Fomites? 
Heport  of  Some  Cases  in  which  the   IIelatives  Claimed 

THAT   THE    DiSEASE    WAS    COMMUNICATED    IN    THAT    MaNNER. 

l^y  C.  J.  March,  M.  D.,  of  Camden,  Ark. 

I  was  called  late  in  the  evening  of  July  2d,  1879,  to  attend 
James  W.,  jet  9,  the  messenger  stating  that  he  believed  the  dis- 
ease to  be  diphtheria,  which  diagnosis  I  found  to  be  correct. 
The  patient  had  been  ill  some  forty-ei,:ht  hours  before  I  wa8 
called.  I  found  the  pulse  about  100  or  110,  temperature  about 
100°,  and  the  cervical  and  submaxiUary  lymphatic  glands  very 
much  enlarged  and  tender  to  the  touch,  this  adenitis  being  ac- 
companied by  extensive  cellulitis.  I  examined  the  fauces  and! 
could  discover  but  a  verj' slight  exudation  over  the  tonsils,  which 
were  very  much  swollen. 

At  m}^  next  visit,  on  the  morning  of  July  3d,  I  found  that 
the  patient  had  expectorated  several  small  pieces  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  and  the  throat  was  almost  clear  of  exudation,  the 
fever  had  abated  and  the  patient  was  apparently  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  I  warned  the  parents  of  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  probability  of  the  reformation  of  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane, and  of  a  fatal  termination.  The  result  verified  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  case  grew  rapidly  worse  despite  the  most  approved 
treatment,  and  death  closed  the  scene  on  the  night  of  the  4th. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  the  extension  of  the  diph- 
theritic process  into  the  larynx.  The  system  in  this  case  was 
undoubtedly  profoundly  effected  from  the  fii-st,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  adenitis  and  cellulitis,  which  were  well  marked  before  any 
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exudation  appeared  in  the  throat.  I  used  proper  measures  as 
far  as  was  praeticiible  to  prevent  the  other  members  of  the*fam- 
ily  (nine  in  number)  taking  the  disease,  but  to  no  avail,  as  every 
member  of  the  famil}-  was  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
only  three  oases  being  mild. 

On  July  6th,  the  seventh 'day  from  the  time  the  first  one  was 
attacked,  four  more  were  stricken  down,  two  males  and  two 
females,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  two  males  died, 
their  symptoms  varying  in  no  important  particular  from  those  of 
the  first  case.  The  females  oi'  the  family  all  recovered,  their 
eases  being  milder  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease 
than  those  Of  the  males.  I  have  been  thus  j)articular  in  describ- 
ing the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease  as  observed  in  these 
cases  to  snow  the  great  malignity*  it  sometimes  ur,  1  should  say, 
often  assumes.  The  treatment  of  the  abo^-e  cases  was,  in  the 
mairi,  that  of  Prof.  Smith,  of  Bellevue. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  etiology  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, a»Kl  more  particularly^  its  contagiousness,  or  I  think  more 
]>ro])erly  its  infectiousness,  and  whether  or  not  it  is,  or  can  be, 
communicated  by  fomites  as  variola  and  other  typically  conta- 
gious affections. 

The  iamily  referred  to,  resided  in  the  country  in  a  somewhat 
hilly  and  a  veiy  sandy  country,  and  procured  their  water  sup- 
ply from  a  spring,  as  do  hundreds  of  other  families  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  their  diet  was  princij)ally  "  liog  and  hominy,"  of  which 
they  had  an  abundance.  Their  dwelling  is  on  a  high,  dry  situa- 
tion, and  up  to  the  time  merjtioned  they  had  all  enjoyed  vigor- 
ous heahh.  Their  occupation,  planting,  kept  them  in  the  oj)en 
air  suififiently,  and  furnished  them  plenty  of  exercise.  The 
boys  were  in  the  l}abit  of  bathing  frequently  in  a  neighboring 
Htream,  and  this  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the>-  weu-e  more  exposed  to  the  changes  of  temperature  than  the 
girls,  may  account  for  the  greater  malignity  of  the  disease  in 
their  cases.  The  disease  appeared  during  a  prolonged  drought, 
attended  by  great  elevation  of  temperature,  and  was  confined  to 
that  one  family,  there  being  not  a  single  case  among  those  that 
visited  the  iamily  at  the  time  the  disease  prevailed  in  the  house. 

Now  ibr  the  theory  of  the  relatives,  as  to  the  manner  in. 
which  the  disease  was  communicated,  which  is  as  follows: 

A  short  time  before  the  first  patient  was  attacked  (the  exact 
Icnjrth  of  time  I  could  not  ascertain),  the  child  of  a  daughter  of 
the  family  died  in  Polk  county,  this  State,  with  a  disease  which 
they  say  was  pronounced  diphtheria,  and  ihey  say  that  this 
daughter  sent  them  a  lock  of  her  dead  child's  hair  in  a  letter, 
and  that  the  boy  first  affected  and  the  rest  of  the  family  handled 
or  perhaps  pressed  it  to  their  lips  as  people  often  do  with  such 
things. 

Such  irt  the  theory  of  the  relatives  and  the  family,  and  I  sub- 
mit it,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  ob- 
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served  by  myself,  to  the  readers  of  tiie  Journal,  and  ask  them 
whether — in  view  of  the  iacts,  that  there  were  no  disco veitiblo 
local  causes  competent  to  produce  the  disease,  and  that  a  was 
confined  to  those  that  resided  in  the  one  house — we  are  justifia- 
ble in  adoptinfir  the  theory  of  the  relatives.  In  short,  do  you 
believe  the  facts  tend  to  prove  that  diphtheria  can  be  trans- 
ported by  fomites?  This  is  a  question  of  vital  importance,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  men  eminent  in  the  profes- 
sion on  the  subject. 


A  Retained  Inflamed  Testis  in  the  Inguinal  Canal  Mistaken 
FOR  A  Strangulated  Hernia.  By  L.  I.  Matthews,  M.  D., 
of  Carthage,  Mo. 

Mr.  A.,  aged  50  years  or  over,  having  for  some  time  past 
•worn  a  truss,  for  what  he  supposed  was  a  rupture,  was  takem 
with  a  severe  pain  in  left  groin,  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  about  the  ' 

middle  of  the  afternoon  sent  for  Dr.  Blank  to  attend  him,  think- 
ing, of  course,  his  hernia  had  "come  down."  He  was  seen  by 
the  Doctor  soon  afterwards,  and,  upon  examination,  it  was 
thought  that  the  patient  was  laboring  under  an  incomplete  in- 
-guinal  hernia  of  lell  side.  He  made  an  effort  to  reduce  it,  and 
failing,  sent  for  another  physician,  who  etherized  the  patient 
and  another  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  hernia,  but  without 
success. 

About  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  Drs.  G.,  R.  and  I  were  called 
by  the  attending  physician  to  see  the  case.  He  informed  us  of 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  called  to  see  the  patietit,  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  methods  resorted  to  for  his  relief.  Visiting 
the  patient,  we  found  him  in  pain,  referred  to  the  groin,  and  gut- 
feringfrom  occasional  vomiting.  On  examination,  a  largo  tumor 
was  found  in  left  inguinal  region,  occupying  the  inguinal  canal. 
It  was  hard  and  irregular  to  the  feel,  unlike  any  other  any  of  us 
Iliad  ever  before  seen.  This  fact  was  commented  upon  at  the 
time,  but,  having  been  called  to  see  an  old  man  who  claimed  to 
•have  been  ruptured  long  before — who  wore  a  truss  continually, 
;and  who,  on  another  occasion,  had  suffered  in  the  same  manner 
and  had  called  in  a  physician  who  had,  after  some  time  and  with 
great  difficulty,  reduced  the  hernia — we  accepted,  at  once  and 
without  hesitation,  the  conclusion  that  the  case  before  us  wasH 
hernia,  the  hernial  sack  containing  omentum  instead  of  intes- 
tines, which  would  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  tumor  be- 
fore spoken  of,  and,  from  appearances,  not  likely  reducible.  He 
was,  however,  again  etherized  and  ef!brts  by  taxis  made  to  re- 
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ducc  it.     The  result  was  that  it  only  added  to  the  pain,  nausea 
and  vomiting  already  becoming  troublesome. 

After  farther  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  the  parts 
should  be  fomented  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  patient  then  put 
in  a  hot  bath  and  kept  there  until  thoroughly  relaxed,  and  then 
another  effort  be  made  to  reduce  the  hernia. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  met  at  the  office  of  the  attend- 
ing phj'sician,  who,  in  talking  over  the  case,  informed  us  that 
but  one  of  the  patient's  testicles  occupied  the  scrotum.  This 
very  important  fact  had  not,  upon  examination,  been  learned  by 
as,  for  the  reason  that  we  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
Doctor  had  been  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  hence 
we  had  failed  to  make  that  careful  examination  of  the  case,  when 
first  called  to  see  it,  that  we  would  have  done  under  different 
circumstances.  Eetm*ning  to  the  patient,  he  was  placed  in  the 
bath  and  kept  there  until  relaxed,  when  taxis  was  again  resorted 
to^  but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 

After  learning  of  the  non-descent  of  the  testis,  we  concluded 
that  the  case  was  one  of  hernia,  complicated  with  a  retained 
testis;  but  having  tailed,  after  repeated  efforts,  to  restore  any 
parts  of  the  tumor,  wo  decided  to  continue  the  fomentations, 
i^ive  opium  through  the  night  and  await  results.  Morphine 
hypodermically  was  administered  through  the  night,  and  at  8 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  patient  was  found  comparatively 
comfortable — no  pain,  no  vomiting — and,  upon  examination,  the 
tumor  had  grown  '^  beautifully  less,"  and  nothing  was  found  oc- 
cupying the  inguinal  canal  except  a  misplaced  tesiiB,  somewhat  _ 
larger  and  more  tender  than  usual,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  manipulation  it  had  received  the  night  before. 
The  fomentations,  the  hot  bath  and  morphine  did  the  business, 
and  our  patient  was  saved  from  castration,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  which  would  have  been  resorted  to  if  he  had  not  been 
found  all  right,  on  that,  to  him,  eventful  morning. 

Erichsen  gives  the  following  account  of  a  case  of  inflamed 
testis  in  the  inguinal  canal  simulating  a  strangulated  inguinal 
hernia : 

'<A  man  about  forty,  said  to  be  laboring  under  strangulated 
hernia,  was  sent  up  from  the  country  for  operation.  On  being 
called  to  him,  I  found  the  house-surgeon  attempting  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tumor  in  the  hot  bath,  but  as  soon  as  I  felt  the  swell- 
ing, I  was  convinced,  from  its  hard,  solid  and  irregular  feel,  that 
it  was  not  a  hernia.  On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  case, 
it  appears  that  the  patient  had  for  the  last  two  days  suffered 
from  occasional  vomiting,  and  had  been  constipatea ;  that  the 
tumor  in  the  groin  had  not  appeai*ed  suddenly,  though  it  had 
enlarged  with  great  rapidity,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly  pain- 
ful; and  that  he  had  always  worn  a  truss  for  a  supposed  ruptui*e 
of  that  side,  until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  wnen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  instrument  breaking,  he  had  discontinued  it.    On 
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examining  tho  groin  carefully,  a  tumor,  about  as  large  as  the  fist^ 
was  found  in  the  right  inguinal  canal.  It  was  tender  to  the 
touch,  hard  and  irregular  at  the  upper  and  outer  part,  but  .some- 
what soft  and  fluctuating  below;  when  the  finger  was  passed 
into  the  external  ring,  the  outline  of  the  tumor  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  the  canal.  There  was  no  impulse  in  it  on  cough- 
ing, but  some  abdominal  tenderness  on  that  side.  Tho  right 
testis  was  not  in  the  sci'otum.  1  ordered  the  man  to  bo  bled,  the 
tumor  to  be  leeched,  and  salines  to  be  administered.  Uiid'  r  this 
treatment  the  case  did  well." 

Smith  and  Hamilton  speak  of  the  mistakes  that  may  occur 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  Smith  romarkini;  that  a  retained  losiis  is 
especially  liable  to  become  inflamed.  Of  course  a  hei-nia  may 
be  found  cumjilicating  a  retained  inflaniod  testis;  yet,  in  this  in- 
stance, I  do  not  think  that  such  could  have  been  the* case,  tor  the 
reason  that  the  entire  tumor  occuj)ying  the  inguinal  canal  pre- 
sented the  same  hard  and  irregular  fool,  no  portion  being  smooth 
or  yielding  to  the  touch.  The  ])cculiarity  of  the  pain — Ixing  of 
an  intensi'l^"  sickening  character,  the  vomiting  ol  no  stcrcorace- 
ous  matter,  to  my  mind,  precludes  the  idea  of  it  being  a  hernia. 

This  case  has  taught  me  several  important  lessons. 

One  is,  that  it  will  not  do  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man 
has  a  rupture,  Ijccause  he  wears  a  truss,  and  claims  that  at  a 
former  period  it  had  escaped  into  tho  canal,  and  had  been  re- 
turned. 

Another  is,  that  one  should  not  attem])t  the  reduction  of  i\ 
supposed  hernia,  without  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
CASO  himself. 

That  it  will  not  do  to  accej)t  as  a  fact,  tiiat  a  hernia  exists 
because  a  tumor  is  found  in  the  groin,  and  the  symptoms  ])resent 
in  the  case  simulate  those  of  hernia. 

That  it  is  an  extremel}-  diificult  undertaking  to  attempt  to 
squeeze  or  force  up  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  an  inflamed  testis,  and  one  not  at  al!  likely  to  bo  suc- 
cessful. 


Case  of  Cancer  of  the  Pylorus  and  Pancreas,  with  Post- 
mortem Examination.  By  A.  A.  Henske,  M.  D.,  of  St, 
Louis. 

Mrs.  Ellen  O.,  61  years  of  age,  came  under  my  observation 
about  the  end  of  September  and  complained  of  loss  of  appetite, 
slight  fever  and  diarrhoea.  Up  to  thai  time,  she  bad  always  en- 
joyed good  health  and  had  no  trouble  with  her  digestive  organs. 
A  few  weeks  later,  although  her  appetite  had  improved  again,, 
she  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  after 
meals,  and  of  constipation.    Tho  pain  gradually  became  fixed 
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and  permanent  and  more  lancinating,  then  a  tumor  could  be  de- 
tected in  the  epigastric  region. 

The  patient  gradually  grew  weaker;  the  hue  of  her  face 
changed  into  a  kind  of  muddy,  greenish  pallor.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  she  commenced  to  vomit  after  meals.  In  the 
beginning,  the  vomiting  could  be  controlled;  but  laier  she  vom- 
ited even  the  smallest  quantity  of  food,  and  the  vomiting  could 
not  be  controlled  with  any  drug;  even  40  minims  doses  of  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  failed.  Then  again,  the  vomiting  became  less 
frequent;  the  patient  seemed  to  improve. 

On  the  18th  of  December  she  suddenly  grew  worse.  The 
vomiting  had  now  ceased  entirely.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  run  up  to  105°  F.,  the  pulse  small  and  very  frequent,  about 
140  per  minute.  The  whole  abdomen  became  tense  and  puffed 
op.  Patient  now  complained  of  terrible  pain  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  which  pain  increased  on  the  slightest  pressure ;  even 
the  bedclothing  became  unbearable.  In  short,  there  were  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  diffuse  peritonitis.  The  patient  died  December 
20th,  having  suffered  in  all  about  three  months. 

During  the  whole  illness  there  was  no  hfemorrhage  noticed 
either  per  orem  or  per  anum.  Once  or  twice  there  was  coffee- 
ffround  vomiting.  The  stools  had  often  been  examined,  but  no 
blood  could  be  traced,  nor  has  any  free  fat  been  found. 

On  autopsy  the  stomach  was  found  very  much  dilated;  there 
were  cancerous  excrescences  all  around  the  pyloric  orifice  ex- 
tending along  the  greater  curvature.  The  affected  part  had 
•(looking  from  above)  an  elliptical  shape,  the  long  diameter  being 
about  W  the  short  one  about  31''^.  The  periphery  of  the  can- 
cerous mass  was  the  seat  of  infiltration  of  medullary  cancer  in 
the  shape  of  a  spongy  mass.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pylorus  had  disappeared  in  extensive  patches,  and  instead  of  it 
there  was  a  smooth,  shiny  connective  tissue  growth;  but  be- 
tween the  bands  of  connective  tissue  there  were  dirty,  grayish 
patches,  like  very  adherent  scabs.  There  were  also  spots  of 
dark,  ash-grey  softening,  and  a  few  sloughing  ulcers.  The  ori- 
fice of  the  pylorus  was  covered  by  nodular  processes,  hardly  ad- 
mitting the  thumb  to  pass  through.  By  farther  examination,  I 
found  the  pancreas  united  to  the  stomach.  The  serous  coat  of 
the  stomach,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pyloric  portion,  was 
greatly  thickened;  its  surface  was  uneven  and  nodular;  this 
same  thickening  extended  also  on  the  posterior  surface^  where 
the  stomach  was  united  with  the  pancreas.  The  pancreas,  itself, 
appeared  to  consist  entirely  of  a  cancerous  mass,  being  very 
much  enlarged,  especially  the  head  (about  three  times  its  normal 
aise).  The  pancreatic  duct  was  closed  and  entered  the  duodenum 
independently  of  the  choleduct.  The  choleduct  entered  the 
duodenum  about  V  above  and  was  patulent.  The  pylorus  was 
attached  by  adhesions  to  the  neighboring  intestines.  Eight  in 
front  of  the  adhesion  to  the  pancreas  there  was  seen  a  large, 
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blackish  ulcer  that  had  broken  through  the  tissues  and  had 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  cavity  of  the  lesser 
omentum.  These  contents  had  a  brownish  appearance.  Other 
organs,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  intestines,  etc.,  were  intact  and  free 
from  new  formations. 


Proceetxtngs  ofiXleMcaldnciettes. 


ST.  LOUIS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

March  20th,  1880. 
Referring  to  Dr.  Bernays'  paper  of  a  preceding  evening,  Dr» 
J.  S.  Moore  said :  Dr.  Bernays  stated  in  his  paper  that  when  we 
speak  of  catarrh,  that  is,  a  discharge  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  attribute  it  to  cold,  it  is  simply  making  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  we  do  not  know  what  the  real  cause  ip,  and  he 
insisted  that  cold  was  rarely  ever  the  cause  of  the  disease.  I 
differ  with  Dr.  Bernays  upon  this  point  most  decidedly.  I  be- 
lieve that  cold  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  disease,  and 
that  notwithstanding  we  are  not  able,  perhaps,  to  precisely  dem- 
onstrate the  modus  operandi,  yet  that  it  does  produce  disease  is^ 
an  ultimate  fact.  Our  knowledge  of  facts  in  medicine  are  de- 
rived from  observation  and  experience,  and  observation  and  ex- 
perience prove  cold  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.  If  a  roan, 
thinly  clad,  were  to  ride  across  the  prairies  of  Illinois  in  the  face 
of  the  bleak  cold  winds,  so  prevalent  there,  it  would  be  very 
likely  to  give  him  pneumonia  or  rheumatism,  or  some  inflamma- 
tory disease,  whatever  might  be  the  modus  operandi,  that  would 
be  the  cause.  Although  unable  precisely  to  demonstrate  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body,  yet  we  may  very  plausibly  explain  it.  The  action  of  cold 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  is  to  constringe  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, to  drive  the  blood  from  the  surface,  and  thus  to  render  it 
shrunken  and  pale.  Its  morbific  action  might  be  explained  in 
the  first  place  by  its  causing  a  loss  of  balance  in  the  circulation^ 
or  internal  congestion.  Secondly,  the  action  of  cold  upon  the 
skin,  whilst  arresting  perspiration,  causes  a  retention  in  the 
blood  of  the  effete  matter  which  would  be  thrown  out  in  perspi- 
ration giving  rise  to  a  condition  of  the  blood  termed  toxasmia. 
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which  condition  might  develope  a  blood  disease.  In  the  third 
place,  cold  by  arresting  the  function  of  the  skin  causes  an  in- 
crease of  the  functional  action  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  which 
organs  act  vicariously  for  the  skin,  and  abnormal  function  in 
one  organ  is  known  to  be  productive  of  disease.  And  finally 
cold  making  a  morbid  impression  on  the  cutaneous  nerves  in- 
duces a  reflex  action,  a  sympathetic  irritation,  and  if  this  sympa- 
thetic irritation  should  be  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  it  causes  pneumonia;  if  in  the  pleura  it  causes  pleurisy; 
if  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  it  will  give  rise  to  bron- 
chitis, and  if  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  body  will  induce 
other  diseases;  if  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  it  causes  diarrhoea.  We  may  suppose,  although  we  cannot 
say  positively,  that  the  parts  which  become  the  seat  of  sympa- 
thetic irritation  were  in  a  state  of  predisposition  to  disease  in 
consequence  of  debility. 

Dft.  Prewitt — Dr.  Bernays  gave  us  a  description,  in  his  pa- 
per of  Simon's  operation  for  uterine  leucorrhoea,  and  the  steril- 
ity consequent  upon  it.  The  operation  presupposes  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  cervix,  and  at  the  internal  os  of  course.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  narrowing  is  analogous  to  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and 
is  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  by  division.  Assuming  this 
analogy — which  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit — I  cannot  see  how 
division  of  the  cervix  below  the  vaginal  junction,  and  an  ever- 
sion  of  the  lips  and  removal  of  a  wedge  shaped  section  above  it, 
is  to  affect  the  contracted  canal  at  the  internal  os.  But  assum- 
ing it  should  accomplish  this,  is  it  a  harmless  opei*ation  ?  Is  tho 
relief  it  affords  equal  to  the  evil  it  inflicts  ?  We  know  that  Em- 
met and  others  portray  in  vivid  colors  the  ills  that  result  from 
laceration  of  tho  cervix,  and  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  opera- 
tion for  their  relief.  Now,  if  Emmet  be  right,  how  can  this  op- 
eration be  justified?  Wherein  does  a  splitting  of  the  cervix  differ 
from  that  which  results  from  laceration  at  childbirth  ? 

Dr.  Hurt — Our  learned  young  friend.  Dr.  Bernays,  holds 
the  operation  of  Simon's  bilateral  incision  of  the  cervix  uteri  is 
a  cure  for  leucorrhcea,  uterine  catarrh.  I  think  it  is  very  nat- 
ural for  surgeons  to  select  from  mechanical  methods  and  appli- 
ances their  last  refuge,  but  for  the  cure  of  leucorrhoea  which 
we  all  know  to  be  a  mere  symptom,  which  may  be  present  in  a 
very  great  variety  of  morbid  conditions,  I   think  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  pmctice  any  one  particular  remedy,  be  that  sur- 
gical or  medical,  with  a  hope  of  successful  issue  in  all  cases. 
Now,  it  is  possible  that  there  is  in  some  cases,  such  a  degree  of 
congestion  and  rigidit}'  of  the  mucous  membrane,  without  a  cor- 
responding expansion  of  the  muscular  fiber  surrounding  it  as  to 
produce  a  condition  of  stricture.  There  also  are  cases  in  which 
inflammation  followed  by  infiltration  and  contraction  as  conse- 
quences may  have  left  a  condition  of  either  partial  or  complete 
stenosis  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  We  find  also  some  conditions 
which  are  perhaps  more  or  less  congenital ;  of  the  cone-shaped 
cervix,  most  generally  found  in  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea,  in 
which  an  operation  might  offer  some  chance  of  relief,  but  we 
all  know  that  these  are  not  the  only  conditions,  by  a  great  many, 
in  which  we  find  leucorrhcea  or  uterine  cataiTh.  Speaking  from 
observation,  I  would  say  that  in  a  majority  of  the  severest  cases 
of  uterine  leucorrhcea,  there  is  absolutel}'-  a  patulous  condition  of 
the  08  and  cervix.  You  pass  your  probe  surrounded  by  cotton 
without  any  resistance  in  such'  cases  where  you  have  some  de- 
gree of  fiexioD,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
pect any  benefit  from  certain  remedies,  except  in  proportion  as 
depletion  might  be  indicated.  I  would  say  further,  that  even  in 
cases  of  dysmonorrhcea,  it  is  not  always  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
obstruction  in  the  cervical  canal.  In  some  of  the  woret  cases 
that  have  ever  come  under  my  observation,  I  have  been  able  to 
pass  a  probe  with  ease  just  before  the  menstrual  flow,  or  during 
or  after  it.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the  virgin  uterus  the  normal 
condition  of  the  internal  os  is  closed,  yet  my  opinion  is,  that  you 
will  find  that  at  the  menstrual  fiow  the  probe  will  pass  in  all 
cases  except  such  as  are  obstructed  by  flexions.  I  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  operation  proposed  here  as  a  remedy  for  leucor- 
rhcea is  applicable,  if  applicable  at  all,  to  only  a  limited  propor- 
tion of  cases,  those  cases  in  which  there  is  actually  stenosis  or 
partial  stenosis,  and  in  such  cases  as  present  flexions.  It  is  pos- 
sible in  these  cases  that  there  may  be  some  hope  of  benefit  fronrx 
an  operation  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Johnston — I  was  not  here  at  the  reading  of  Dr.  Bernays' 
paper,  but  from  the  few  remarks  he  made,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  has  progressed  somewhat  beyond  physiology.  I 
did  not  think  there  would  be  a  man  found  in  the  Missisippi  Val- 
ley who  would  assert  the  doctrine,  that  exposure  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  would  not  cause  disease.     If  this  doctrine 
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is  correct,  for  forty  years  I  have  studied  physiology  to  no  pur- 
pose whatever. 

There  is  hardly  any  disease  the  human  frame  is  subject  to, 
but  what  it  is  influenced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 
There  are  2,281,000  glands  in  the  body.  We  inhale  79  per 
cent  nitrogen  and  21  per  cent  oxygen  at  each  inspiration  to  be 
carried  all  over  the  body,  so  say  physiologists.  Now  I  believe 
it  is  satisfactorily  proven  that  the  oxygen  is  carried  to  every 
part  of  the  body  and  each  one  of  these  pores  is  employed  in  the 
process  of  exudation.  Now  I  know  of  but  one  exception  to  the 
law  of  contraction  of  matter  under  the  influence  of  cold,  that  is, 
in  the  case  of  water  in  the  state  of  freezing.  But  suppose  you 
constringe  these  2,000,000  glands,  how  are  you  to-get  rid  of  the 
material.  You  produce  a  metastasis  of  the  arterial  circulation,  then 
you  have  an  irritation  from  the  material  which  is  in  the  system, 
but  there  is  a  congestion  resulting  from  the  irritation.  The  first 
act  of  this  irritation  is  to  constringe  these  capillaries,  then  follows 
stasis  and  you  have  active  inflammation  of  the  flbrous  tissue, 
then  we  have  pneumonia.  But  if  you  constringe  these  ex- 
ternal surfaces  and  the  mucous  membrane,  whether  it  be  in  the 
mouth,  nose  or  vagina,  a  local  irritation  then  commences^  in* 
consequence  of  a  breaking  of  what  Dr.  Moore  calls  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  circulation.  Thus  we  see  that  measles  are  more 
prevalent  in  the  fall  and  winter  than  at  other  seasons;  all  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  are  seen  more  in  the  winter. 

Dr.  Prewitt — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Bernays,  wherein  a  fis- 
sure of  the  cervix  made  in  an  operation  of  this  kind  differs  from 
a  fissure  that  takes  place  as  the  result  of  labor  ? 

Da.  Hurt — The  fact  of  extending  the  operation  up  to  and 
within  the  internal  os,  would  require  a  remarkable  degree  of  skill 
to  make  italways  successful  and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  of 
general  utility. 

Dr.  Barret — I  have  never  seen  any  of  these  operations,  nor 
have  I  seen  any  case  that  was  so  opemted  upon,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  Dr.  Bernays'  statement  as  to  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. But  it  occurs  to  me,  that  there  are  several  theoretical  objec- 
tions. In  the  firstplace,  when  you  divide  bilaterally  in  that  way, 
you  have  essentially  the  same  conditions  that  exist  when  the  cer- 
vix uteri  is  lacerated.     There   is  neccessarily  cicatricial  tissue. 
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Then  again  Dr.  Bornays  says  he  divides  the  internal  os  suflSciently 
to  pass  his  finger  up  into  it.  He  does  not  say  ho  takes  any  precau- 
tion to  guard  against  hemorrhage  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  divis- 
ion of  the  internal  os  in  the  way  he  describes,  would  be  very 
likely  to  cause  hemorrhage  difficult  to  control.  I  have  per- 
formed division  of  the  internal  os  a  great  many  times  and  I 
know  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  even  after  it  has  been  perfectly 
divided  to  control  the  hemorrhage;  you  cannot  do  it  unless  a 
plug  is  kept  in,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  introduction  of  these 
sutures  would  operate.  Another  objection  is,  that  he  rolls  out 
the  mucous  membrane  and  makes  the  internal  mucous  membrane,, 
the  external. 

The  result  of  the  movement  is  that  you  will  have  degenera- 
tion of  the  glands,  causing  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus  and  func- 
tional derangement  of  all  kinds. 

Hcmon'hage  has  been  the  great  dread  of  every  gynajcologist 
who  has  performed  operations  about  the  uterus.  Dr.  Sims  I 
know  never  performs  one  of  these  operations  without  treating 
the  uterus  after  the  operation  as  though  hemorrhage  actually  ex- 
isted. Some  time  ago  his  practice  was  to  plug  up  the  uterus 
with  cotton  saturated  with  persulphate  of  iron.  Only  the  other 
day  I  performed  this  operation.  At  the  time  it  was  performed 
there  was  no  hemorrhage.  I  put  in  a  plug  to  keep  the  womb 
open  and  plugged  with  cotton,  and  three  hours  afterwards  I  re- 
ceived information  that  the  patient  was  bleeding.  I  went  there 
and  found  her  bleeding  profusely  and  I  had  to  take  out  the  plug 
and  plug  her  up  again. 

Dr.  Johnston — What  size  plugs  do  you  use  and  what  kind?' 

Dr.  Barret — The  kind  of  plug  I  use  is  the  plug  that  Sims 
used.  I  take  a  piece  of  whalebone,  smooth  it  and  wrap  it  around 
with  iron  cotton. 

I  push  the  plug  up  and  slip  it  off  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
leave  it  there  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  sometimes 
three  or  four  days.  Then  I  keep  the  opening  patulous  by  substi- 
tuting some  hard  plug.  I  put  my  patient  in  bed  and  keep  her 
in  bed  for  ten  days,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  perform  an  operation  of  this  kind  in  my  office  and  allow 
the  patient  to  go  home.  I  put  them  in  bed  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  rise  for  any  purpose. 

Dr.  Bernays — In  the  first  place  I  will  s&y  that  all  of  the  ob- 
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jections  urged  here  to-night  will  be  found  answered  in  my  origi- 
nal communication  of  March  13,  before  this  society.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  brought  objections  to-night  were  not  present 
when  I  read  my  paper,  and  therefore  did  not  catch  the  bearing 
of  all  my  points.  In  regard  to  the  danger  alleged  to  be  present 
in  that  operation,  by  Dr.  Barret,  I  will  say  that  he  seems  to  me 
to  bo  too  timid  in  practicing  manipulations  ^n  the  womb.  I 
allow  my  patients  to  walk  the  room  right  after  the  operation 
and  never  request  them  to  lie  down  even  for  a  short  time.  I 
instruct  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  perfectly  well.  The  subject 
of  hemoiThage  is  alladed  to  in  my  communication  and  suffi- 
ciently explained.  The  Doctor  cites  a  case  where  he  was  called 
three  hours  after  incising  the  womb  to  stop  bleeding.  I  believe 
that  in  that  case  the  larger  blood  vessels  must  have  been  cut 
during  the  operation  and  the  hemorrhage  had  probably  never 
ceased  entirely,  because,  if  a  plug  once  forms  in  a  vessel,  we 
rarely  find  the  phenomenon  of  secondary  hemorrhage  occurring 
so  BOon  after  the  operation.  If  J  remember  aright,  Sims,  in  his 
cases,  and  Byford  of  Chicago,  in  his,  had  secondary  hemorrhage 
only  after  two  or  three  days  and  I  have  explained  in  my  paper 
before  referred  to,  how  these  accidents  may  occur.  Besides,  I 
would  say  that  what  some  men  call  "profuse  bleeding"  I  would 
perhaps  pay  no  attention  to,  allowing  nature  to  put  its  own  check 
on  the  process  which  I  know  it  will  certainly  do.  My  after  treat- 
ment in  these  cases  really  amounts  to  nothing,  and  when  the 
Doctor  says  he  carries  the  patients  to  bed  after  his  manipulations, 
and  does  not  allow  them  to  get  up  for  any  purpose  not  even  to 
urinate  for  ten  days,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  uncalled  for. 
From  my  experience  in  numerous  cases,  1  will  cite  several  that 
occurred  to  me  within  the  last  two  weeks,  in  order  to  c*onvey  an 
idea  of  how  little  I  estimate  the  dangers  in  operations  on  the 
womb.  On  March  11,  I  performed  Simons'  operation  on  a  Mrs. 
T.  from  West  Belleville,  Dr.  Warner  assisting.  I  allowed  the 
patient  to  take  a  train  and  go  home  that  very  evening.  She 
came  back  on  the  fourth  day  and  had  the  sutures  removed  and 
experienced  no  disagreeable  symptom  whatever.  (I  remember 
a  case  which  resulted  in  a  suit  for  damages  in  this  city  some 
years  ago,  where  a  surgeon  after  performing  Sims'  bilateral  in- 
cisions, sent  the  patient  to  Belleville  and  she  afterwards  died,, 
but  I  believe  that  in  this  case  septic  poisoning  occurred,  which 
killed  the  patiept.)    Another  case  which  may  dispel  some  of  the 
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gentleman's  fears  in  regard  to  manipulations  about  the  womb 
and  the  vagina  is  the  following:  On  Monday  last^  at  2  o'clock, 
with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  J.  M.  Scott;  A.  F.  Bock  and  Hauk,  I 
operated  upon  a  case  of  vcsico-vaginal  fistula.  The  operation 
involved  the  anterior  lip  of  the  womb  and  the  fistula  required 
ten  sutures  to  close  it.  I  allowed  the  patient  after  the  operation 
to  get  up  when  she  felt  like  it,  and  she  passed  her  urine  the 
same  evening  without  trouble,  in  fact  she  pressed  out  the  cathe- 
ter with  the  urine  by  the  violent  contractions  of  her  bladder, 
when  I  attempted  to  introduce  it.  She  was  able  to  get  up  on  the 
third  day  and  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  I  removed  the  sutures 
(Drs.  Bock  and  Ilauk  assisting)  and  found  the  case  completely 
cured.    There  had  not  been  the  least  leakage  after  the  operation. 


MOBERLY  (MO.)  MEDICAL  DISTRICT  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  June  16th,  1879,  and  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Chariton,  Howard,  Monroe,  Macon  and 
Eandolph,  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  All  physicians  in  good 
standing  in  the  regular  profession  were  eligible  as  members.  Its 
meetings  are  tri-annual,  being  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  Octo- 
ber and  February.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  1879,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Vaughn,  of  Glasgow,  was  elected  President;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  A.  E.  Gore,  of  Paris;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  W. 
T.  Dameron,  of  Iluntsville;  Third  Vice-President,  Dr.  M.  B. 
Collins,  of  Glasgow;  Fourth  Vice-President,  Dr.  B.  F.  Wilson, 
of  Salisbury;  Fifth  Vice-President,  Dr.  Norris;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  G.  W.  Broome,  Moberly;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
I.  F.  Forrest,  Middlegrove;  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  T.  Cox,  Moberly. 

The  following  physicians  at  that  meeting  signed  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws,  and  paid  the  initiation  fee,  as  members  of 
society : 

G.  M.  Dewey,  B.  F.  Wilson,  T.  J.  Banning,  F.  M.  Clements, 

C.  T.  Holland,  L.  H.  Colly,  T.  A.  Martin,  T.  P.  Perkinson,  W. 

D.  Wilhite,  M.  W.  Vasse,  of  Chariton  county;  J.  F.  Forrest,  J. 
B.  Quiscnberry,  B.  G.  Dysart,  G.  W.  Moss,  A.  E.  Gore  dnd  T.  B. 
Loyd,  of  Monroe  county;  J.  B.  Scott,  M.  B.  Collins,  J.  W.  Haw- 
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kins,  J.  P.  Yaughn,  H.  K.  Given,  J.  T.  Bailey,  U.  S.  Wright, 
and  Vaughan  Bonham,  Howard  county;  W.  T.  Dameron,  J.  H. 
P.  Baker,  W.  P.  Dysart,  L.  Dysart,  J.  0.  Ridings,  J.  G.  Wilson, 
J.  S.  Preston,  T.  Irwin,  J.  T.  Cox,  P.  C.  Yates  and  G.  W.  Broome, 
of  Eandolph  county. 

At  this  meeting  nothing  more  was  effected  than  organization, 
electing  officers,  drafting  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  appoint- 
ing coiumittecs.  The  committees  were  six  in  number,  viz.: 
Committoe  on  Credentials,  on  Scientific  Communications,  on 
Medical  Education,  on  Medical  Ethics,  on  Publication,  and  on 
Arrangements.  Essayists  were  appointed  to  read  papers  at  the 
next  meeting,  which  occurred  in  October.  The  essayists  ap- 
pointed were:  Drs.  Wright,  B.  G.  Dysart,  Wilhite,  Yates  and 
Quisenberry.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  Association  met  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  in  Moberly. 
Dr.  J.  P.Vaughn  presided.  Dr.  Broome  being  absent.  Dr.  I.  F. 
Forrest  was  chosen  acting  seci-etar3\  Drs.  J.  H.  Petty,  G.  W. 
Weems-,  J.  C.  llickerson,  N,  B.  Forrest  and  X.  M.  Baskett,  of 
Randolph  county,  were  elected  members;  also  Dr.  J.  S.  Langs- 
dale,  of  Monroe. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Yates  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Hereditary  Ten- 
dency of  Disease."  A  motion  was  carried  that  the  names  of  the 
members  be  called  alphabetically  and  that  gentlemen  be  allowed 
five  minutes  each  to  discuss  papers  presented  to  the  society. 
Each  member  presented  his  views  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  TJ.  S.  Wright  on  "  Typho-Malarial 
Fever,"  which  excited  quite  a  lively  discussion. 

Dr.  Wilhite  read  a  paper  called  the  "  Opium  Habit,"  and  gave 
his  personal  experience  with  this  insidious  and  dangerous  drug. 
This  and  the  following  paper  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Wilson  were  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  the  various  members  of  the  society.  Dr. 
Wilson's  subject  was  "Blood  Letting,"  in  which  he  took  thn 
ground  that  inflammations  could  often  be  cut  short  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  the  lancet.  Several  of  the  members  demurred^ 
holding  that  inflammations  were  self-limiting,  and  recommend- 
ing supporting  treatment  in  these  cases. 

The  following  essayists  were  appointed  for  the  February 
meeting :  Dr.  A.  E.  Gore,  Paris,  Mo.  -,  Dr.  J.  T.  Bailey,  Faj'ette, 
Mo.  J  Drs.  J.  C.  Hickei-son  and  G.  W.  Broome,  Moberly,  Mo. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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FEBRUARY   3d,    1880 — MORNING   SESSION. 

The  Association  met  in  the  city  of  Moberly,  Dr.  Vaughn, 
President,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  N.  M.  Baskett  was  elected  Secre- 
tary to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Broome,  who  has 
removed  from  the  district.  Dr.  E.  K.  Hall,  of  Bandolph,  was 
received  and  enrolled  as  a  member.  Adjourned  to  meet  again 
at  1  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Dr.  Vaughn  in  the  chair.  Present — Drs.  Gore,  Moss  and 
Dysart,  of  Monroe;  Drs.  B.  F.  Wilson,  T.  J.  Banning,  G.  W. 
Dewey,  Martin  and  Fulcher,  of  Chariton ;  Drs.  Vaughn,  Haw- 
kins, Scott  and  Bailey,  of  Howard;  Drs.  Hickerson,  Cox,  Irwin, 
Clarkson,  Kothwell,  Baskett,  K.  B.  Forrest,  Baker,  Yates  and 
Vasse,  of  Eandolph. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
Drs.  W.  F.  Kothwell  and  J.  li.  Clarkson,  of  Eandolph,  and  Dr. 
Fulcher,  of  Chariton,  were  elected  members.  Two  visitors,  Dr. 
A.  W.  'VJcAlister,  of  Columbia,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  McAlister,  of 
Centmlia,  Mo.,  were  elected  members  by  invitation. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper  was  then  read  by 
Dr.  B.  G.  Dysart,  of  Paris,  upon  "Typical  Fracture  of  the 
Clavicle."  Eemarks  and  criticisms  were  then  offered  by  the 
gentlemen  present,  each  member  being  called  in  alphabetical 
order.  All  agreed  with  Dr.  Dysart  in  his  views  regarding  the 
difficulty  of  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  fracture. 

Dr.  A.  £.  Gore,  of  Paris,  the  next  essayist,  was  then  called 
upon  and  read  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  paper  upon  "Post 
Partum  Hemorrhage."  Various  remarks  were  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  society,  all  complimenting  the  research 
manifested  by  the  writer,  some  of  them  differing  with  some  of 
the  writer's  deductions  and  plan  of  treatment.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper  the  three  min- 
ute rule  be  suspended  and  members  be  allowed  unlimited  time. 
Carried.    Adjourned  to  meet  again  at  7  P.  M. 

NIGHT   SESSION. 

President  Vaughn  presiding.  Dr.  Hickerson,  called  upon  for 
an  essay,  read  the  report  of  a  case  of  urasmic  convulsions,  which 
was  supplemented  with  an  elaborate  report  of  cases  and  the 
«tiolog3^,  pathology  and  treatment  of  urfemia  arising  during 
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pregnane^'.  He  rejected  the  lancet  in  the  majority  of  eases  re- 
ported, his  reliance  being  placed  upon  veratrum  viride  in  25  and 
-30  drop  doses  every  hour  and  a  half.  This,  in  conjunction  with 
digitalis,  morphine  and  stimulants,  had  proven  thoroughly  sue- 
ceBsful  in  his  hand^4.  A  lively  discussion  then  ensued  regarding 
the  administration  of  veratrum  in  such  heroic  doses.  Some 
were  inclined  to  uphold  the  lancet,  others  coincided  in  the  views 
«et  forth  in  the  paper.  Numerous  compliments  were  showered 
•upon  the  author  for  the  study  and  labor  displayed  in  his  essay. 

Dr.  I.  F.  Forrest,  of  Monroe ;  Dr.  M.  T.  Fulcher,  of  Chariton ; 
Dr.  H.  K.  Givens,  of  Howard ;  Dr.  Dewey,  of  Chariton,  and  Dr. 
J.  T.  Cox  were  appointed  essayists  for  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  B.  G.  Dysart,  of  Paris,  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
Association  in  the  State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hickei*son 
was  nominated  as  alternate  and  elected.  The  president  was 
Added  to  the  number. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  convene  again  in  Moberly,  the  first 
"Tuesday  in  June,  1880. 

J.  P.  Vaughn,  President. 

If.  M.  Baskbtt,  Secretary. 
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Corrcspoutifncf. 


Editor  Journal; — Can  llio  American  Medical  Association  af- 
ford to  discriminate  bot\vt>on  medical  men,  as  is  now  done  bv  its 
Code  of  Ktliics:  I  am  aware,  in  discussinir  the  ])ropriety  of  re- 
vising the  American  (^)do  of  Medical  Ethics,  T  am  treariini' on 
what  many  consider  sacred  ground. 

If  an  ai)oloi^v  is  neccssar\',  it  is  that  the  science  of  medicine  is 
progressive  and  cannot  tolerate  even  the  erronsof  its  ibunders. 
r  take  tlie  broad  ground  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  tliat  is  not 
ioiindcd  in  just i''^',  truth  tiud  right.  Also  tliat  the  Cv.)  lo  unjustly 
discriminates  between  medical  men.  I  doubt  not  the  frain.M-s  of 
the  code  act(Ml  in  i^ood  faith,  acc()rdin<x  to  the  knowled^^e  the v  then 
possessed,  like  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

A  later  generation  of  statesmen  discovered  the  imperfections 
of  the  latter  an<l  likewise  men  hastened  to  correct  lliem.  I  ask, 
is  it  possible  in  this  progressive  age,  that  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  niost  noble  ])ro!"cssion  on  earth,  can  act  less 
wisely  and  refuse  to  correct  acknowledged  errors  in  its  cod'o. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  1  shall  confine  myself  to  that  ])or- 
tion  of  the  code  embraced  in  Chap.  2d,  Art.  1,  iSec.  4,  under 
the  head  oi  *'  duties  for  the  s«ip})ort  of  professional  character." 

It  reads  thus,  "  equally  derogatorj'  tt)  professional  character,  is 
it  for  a  y)hy?<ician  to  hold  a  patent  lor  any  surgical  instrument." 
A  physician  holdifig  a  patent  lor  an  instrument  is  compared  with 
the  medical  man  mentioned  in  Sect.  3,  of  the  same  Chap.,  who 
promises,  "  radical  cures,"  etc.  Such  ])romises,  etc.;  being  consid- 
ered "derogatory  to  the  dig:iity  ••!  the  profession." 

Is  the  comparison  a  just  one  •■  I  aver  it  is  not.  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  code  in  pronou 'icing  the  "  promise  of  radical 
cures,  etc.,"  by  medical  men,  unbecoming  medical  gentlemen.  A 
more  correct  comparison  would  be  between  a  surgeon  who  holds 
(I  patent  for  an  instrument  and  an  author  who  holds  a  copyright 
for  his  book  on  surgery.  The  principle  underlying  the  copy- 
right is  identical  with  that  of  the  patentright.  If  then  tho  hold- 
ing of  a  patentright  for  a  surgical  instrument  is  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  a  medical  gentlemarj,  I  cannot  conceive  how  an 
author  holding  a  copj'right  for  his  book  on  surgery  is  any  less 
culpable — Why  does  an  author  copyright  his  book?  And  what 
is  the  effect!  It  is,  first,  that  he  may  bo  able  io  monopolize  its 
publication  and  control  the  price.  Secondly,  to  impart  knowledge. 
The  ott'ect  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  profession  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
author.  I  grant,  if  a  book  on  medicine  or  surgery  is  a  merito- 
rious one,  its  author  should  be  remunerated  for  his  labor.     Sup- 
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pose,  in  place  of  writing  a  book  and  '^  blowing  himself'^  a9 
*^  Member  of  the  Philosopnical  Society }  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  ;  fellow  of  the  college  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  ^ 
corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine ;, 
Foreign  Associate  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation  of  Paris  > 
of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Turin,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Nancy  and  New  Orleans ;  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Naples^ 
Marseilles,  Lyons,  etc.  Prof,  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  Mili- 
tary Surgery  and  Hygiene  and  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations, 
etc.,"  a  surgeon  should  invent  an  instrument  and  like  an  au- 
thor, desire  to  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, with  this  view,  he  obtains  letters  patent  for  it.  What  moral 
right  has  the  American  Medical  Association  by  its  Code  of  Ethics,. 
to  claim  the  instrument  free  of  charge,  or  stigmatize  the  profes- 
sional character  of  its  inventor,  espedally  while  the  written  com- 
position of  an  author  is  allowed  the  protection  and  remuneration* 
afforded  by  a  copyright.  President  J.  Marion  Sims  in  his  Cen- 
tennial address  before  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its 
twenty -seventh  annual  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  took  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  unfortunately  faltered  ere  he  finished. 
He  says  :  ^'  A  distinguished  physician  invents  a  galvanic  cautery. 
He  has  epent  much  time  and  a  large  amount  of  money  in  perfect- 
ing his  apparatus.  According  to  our  code  he  cannot,  he  dare 
not,  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  as  any  other  honest  man  could  do,, 
simply  because  he  is  a  practicing  physician.  But  why  should, 
not  the  physician  reap  the  reward  due  to  talent  and  inventive 
genius  as  any  other  man  ?  A  few  brave  men  daring  to  assert 
their  inalienable  rights,  would  soon  establish  a  precedent  that 
would  ultimately  become  a  law,  rendering  this  clause  of  the  code, 
as  in  other  instances,  a  dead  letter." 

"  The  Code  of  Ethics  is  violated  every  day,  either  willfully  or 
ignorantly,  not  only  by  the  rank  and  file,  but  by  men  high  in  the 
profession,  men  who  are  considered  leaders,  advanced  thinkera 
and  workers."  Again  :  "the  time  will  come  [but  not  yet]  wheni 
our  organic  law,  like  the  constitution  of  our  country,  will  require 
modification  and  amendments  to  suit  a  higher  intelligence,  a' 
broader  education  and  a  greater  destiny." 

Why  Dr.  S.  should  think  it  best  to  defer  action,  after  admit- 
ting the  imperfections  of  the  code,  I  cannot  undei'stand. 

Such  being  the  facts,  the  members  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  owe  it  to  themselves  to  lose  no  time  in  correcting 
and  amending  the  code  to  suit  a  "higher  intelligence,  a  broader 
education  and  a  greater  destiny-"  Why  is  the  code  violated  by 
mem-high  in  the  profession  ?  One  cause  is,  the  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, such  as  I  have  mentioned.  Like  the  midnight  assassin 
it  demands  the  product  of  mechanical  genius,  or  the  ruin  of  his 
professional  character.  Who  have  been  and  who  are,  the  con- 
trolling spirits  at  the  meetings  of  our  national  association  ?  I 
answer,  the  professors  in  our  medical  colleges,  those  in  charge  of 
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hospitals  and  a83Mum9,  our  medical  and  surgical  authors,  the 
latter  receiving  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent,  on  each  book  sold  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  copyright.  These  are  the  persons,  gen- 
erally, who  condemn  any  steps  towards  correcting  our  national 
code,  rendering  it  more  in  harmony  with  the  present  advanced 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  unselfish  liberality  us  well  ajs  medical  dig- 
nity. Nay  more,  their  influence  is  such,  that  few  professors 
dare  even  to  exhibit  a  patent  instrument  before  a  class,  no  matter 
how  superior  to  those  not  patented.  They  fear  the  censure  of 
the  medical  press. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  obtain  letters  patent  on  a  metalic 
splint  for  fracture  of  the  femur,  one  of  my  own  invention.  Af- 
ter years  of  labor  and  an  outlay  of  considerable  mone}',  I 
donated  it  to  the  profession,  in  fact  to  the  instrument  makere,  in 
order  that  the  profession  dare  give  it  a  trial  without  fear  of  cen- 
f^urc.  It  seems  my  object  failed,  as  the  following  will  show.  My 
friend  Dr.  Borck,  of  St.  Lous,  did  me  the  honor  to  make  favora- 
ble mention  of  my  splint  in  his  monograph  not  knowing  it  had 
ever  been  patented.  It  seems  the  views  set  forth  in  the  doctor's 
monograph  did  not  accord  fully  with  those  of  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamil- 
ton, consequently  drew  forth  a  criticism  from  the  editor  of  the 
Hospital  Gazette,  April  11, 1878.  The  editor  1  judge  had  two  ob 
jocts  in  view,  one  to  write  up  Dr.  Frank  fl.  Hamilton  and  the 
other  to  "  publicly  rebuke  "  Dr.  Borck  and  others  for  having  opin- 
ions of  their  own.  He  assumes  to  write  the  cause  of  **good 
morals  and  good  manners." 

How  well  he  has  succeeded  in  the  latter,  an  extract  from  his 
article  will  show.  "  When  of  late  an  American  surgeon  or  me- 
chanic patents  a  splint,  or  occasionally  when  the  advocate  of  a 
particular  mode  of  treating  fmcture  has  not  patented  his  opin- 
ion, it  has  been  found  convenient,  first  to  state,  that  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Hamilton  never  makes  a  limb  as  long  as  it  was  before,  or  that 
ho  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  i'e- 
niur,  and  secondly  to  affirm  that  the  new  apparel  now  presen- 
ted does  make  perfect  limbs,  neither  of  which  statements  are 
true."  "Thus  a  certain  Dr.  Parke,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  whose 
useless  splint  is  we  believe  patented,  says  :  Prof.  Hamilton  siiys 
there  is  no  splint  yet  devised  that  will  prevent  shortening  of  a 
fractured  femur,  I  claim  it  is  impossible  for  the  limb  to  shorten 
while  in  this  splint."  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  above  re- 
marks regarding  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton  being**  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate in  the  treatment  of  fractured  femur"  are  all  gratui- 
tous, emanating  entirely  from  an  over  zealous  bniin. 

The  statement  said  to  be  Prof.  Hamilton's  can  be  found  on 
page  1017,  5th  Editon,  Prof.  Gross'  Surgery.  I  make  this  ex- 
tract solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  willing  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette  is  to  use  the  prejudice  against  patents,  to  help  kill 
the  force  of  Dr.  Borck's  statements.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Ga- 
zette and  in  the  cause  also  of  "  good  morals  and  good  manners,"  I 
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-will  state  I  am  satisfied,  neither  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  or  Prof. 
Fraok  H.  Hamilton  ever  applied  my  ** useless  splint"  or  saw  it 
applied;  nay  more,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  saw  the  splint,  save 
the  wood  cut  I  sent  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  yet  the  editor  presumes 
to  enlighten  the  medical  profession  on  its  practical  merits.  At 
the  risk  of  being  considered  egotistical,  I  will  state  after  a  prac- 
tice of  thirty-two  years,  part  of  which  was  in  the  Eussian  Army 
during  the  Crimean  war,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  able  to  measure 
a  fractured  limb  accurately  and  know  when  an  instrument  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  good  work,  but  as  others  have  tested  the  splint,  I 
confidently  present  it  to  the  public  on  its  own  merits.  To  be  a 
medical  gentleman  is  all  the  code  we  need;  copyrights  and  patent- 
rights  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  both  sanctioned  or 
both  abolished  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  Headers 
are  referred  to  address  of  Pres.  Sim's  Centennial  report,  American 
Medical  Association,  1876;  also  a  paper  by  Drs.  D.  Prince  and 
Antisell  in  transactions,  1866. 

C.  E.  Parke,  M.  D. 
Bloomington,  111. 


Hydrobromio  Ether. 

Jaoksonyilue,  III.,  April  13,  1880. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Allow  me  to  lend  what  aid  I  can  to  establish 
the  status  of  the  new  nnsesthetic.  Having  seen  the  praise  of  Dr. 
Levis  and  Dr.  Turnbull,  I  procured  from  John  Wyeth  &  Bro. 
a  pound  of  bromide  of  ethyl.  Thinking,  from  the  reports  of 
these  observers,  that  the  new  agent  had  acquired  an  established 
character,  I  did  not  first  experiment  upon  animals  but  gave  it  to 
a  boy  four  years  old.  I  pursued  the  method  followed  in  giving 
<;hloroform,  applying  about  a  drachm  to  a  small  napkin  with 
open  meshes  reinforced  by  another  napkin,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Levis.  The  lungs  dilated  largely  with  violent  action  of  the 
heart  and  full  pulse,  followed  by  a  pulse  of  less  than  the  normal 
fullness.  The  pupils  became  moderately  dilated,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  muscular  twitching  aifected  the  face  and  the  limbs. 
Without  waiting  for  complete  quiet,  the  operation  was  made, 
which  consisted  in  stretching  the  feet  for  talipes.  The  boy  has 
taken  chloroform  every  Monday  morning  for  four  weeks,  and  he 
has  uniformly  been  able  to  eat  his  dinner,  very  rarely  having 
any  nausea.  On  this  occasion  he  was  excessively  nauseated  the 
whole  day.  As  the  proceeding  is  a  veiy  brief  one,  the  duration 
of  ansesthesia  is  made  as  brief  as  possible. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Monday  morning,  April  5th,  the  same 
agent  was  administered  to  a  healthy  girl  fifleen  yeara  old.  The 
same  violent  breathing  and  cardiac  excitement,  followed  with 
subsequent  flagging  of  the  pulse  and  the  same  muscular  twitch- 
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ing.  The  ansBstbesia  bein^  yet  imperfect,  the  bromide  of  ethyl 
was  discontinued  and  emcr  substituted.  The  patient  came 
quickly  under  its  full  influence,  and  the  operation  proceeded,, 
which  consisted  of  forcible  extension  of  the  knee.  This  patient 
had  taken  ether  three  times  before  with  no  unpleasant  symptoms 
during  its  administration. 

Two  days  later,  the  hydrobromic  ether  was  given  to  a  dog  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  ether  is  given — that  is,  by  pouring  it 
lavishly  upon  a  napkin  of  coarse  and  stiff  texture  folded  into 
the  form  of  a  funnel.  The  animal  came  fully  under  ansesthesia 
after  a  brief  struggle,  and  after  about  ten  minutes  of  sleep  grad- 
ually woke  up  and  ran  away. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  impression  of  the  new  ansBS- 
thetic  is  unfavorable. 

Since  this  experience,  the  report,  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Recordy  of  a  case  of  apparent  bromine  poisoning,  has  attracted 
my  attention.  In  this  case  the  anaesthesia  was  prolonged  through 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  and  the  patient  lived  twenty-twa 
hours.  All  the  tissues  and  all  the  secretions  and  excretions  gave 
the  characteristic  odor,  after  death. 

It  may  be  that  I  was  too  timid  in  the  administration  of  the 
new  agent,  and  that  more  experience  will  beget  more  boldness,, 
but  I  shall  wait  awhile  to  hear  from  others. 

The  nausea  which  followed  in  the  case  of  my  little  boy,  in 
whose  case  the  agent  wa§  given  for  the  brief  period  necessary 
for  a  hard- stretching  of  the  feet,  is  contrary  to  what  I  was  led  to 
expect  from  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  experi mentors. 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  Prince* 


Department  op  the  Interior,  Census  Office,  | 

Washington,  May  16,  1879.       j 

It  is  earnestly  desired  to  make  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  far  more  comprehensive  and  complete  than  they  have 
ever  been.  To  this  end  every  effort  will  be  made,  through  the 
usual  official  agencies  of  the  census,  in  the  enumeration  begin- 
ning June  1, 1880.  But  the  Census  Office  deems  it  expedient 
to  appeal  to  all  medical  and  surgical  practitioners  throughout 
the  countrj'  to  lend  their  aid  in  reaching  this  most  desirable 
result  The  scheme  now  proposed  has  been  submitted  to  many 
physicians,  sanitarians,  and  vital  statisticians,  and  has  received 
their  unanimous  approval. 

Each  physician  and  surgeon  throughout  the  United  States  is, 
therefore,  asked  to  preserve  a  record  for  the  use  of  the  Census 
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Office  of  all  DEATHS  occurring  in  bis  practice  daring  the  year  be- 
ginning June  ly  1879,  and  ending  May  31,  1880. 

The  present  volume  contains  twenty-four  pages,  each  afford- 
ing space  for  the  record  of  one  death.  Should  the  number  of 
deaths  occurring  within  the  practice  of  any  physician  exceed 
twenty-four,  another  book  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 
the  Census  Office. 

It  is  intended  that  this  book,  containing  the  record  of  the 
year  June  1, 1879,  to  May  31,  1880,  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  June  1, 1880,  be  forwarded,  by  mjtil,  to  the  Census  Office,  by 
the  physician  keeping  the  record,  for  which  purpose  an  envel- 
ope and  stamps  are  enclosed. 

The  coftt  of  stamps  used  in  applying  to  the  Office  for  addi- 
tional blank  records,  or  in  other  correspondence  growing  out 
•of  this  service,  will  be  immediately  refunded. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  At- 
lanta, May  8th,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adop- 
ted: 

''  Whereas,  The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  requests  that 
the  Physicians  of  the  United  States  will  aid  him  in  making  the 
mortaity  and  morbility  statistics  of  the  Census  of  1880  as  complete 
as  possible;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  medical  science 
and  to  public  hygiene  that  this  request  shall  be  fully  and  uni- 
versally complied  with  ;  therefore,  be  it 

^^Besolved,  That  the  American  Medical  Association  earn- 
estly recommends  to  each  and  every  physician  in  the  United 
States  that  he  shall  furnish  such  information  as  is  requested  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  and  that  he  shall  keep  such  a 
record  of  his  cases  for  the  year  beginning  June  1st,  1879,  as  will 
-enable  him  to  make  this  information  accurate  and  reliable." 

The  form  of  Eecord  herewith  furnished  is  approved  by  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  which  fully  concurs  in  the  above 
resolution. 

It  is  hereby  explicitly  promised  that  all  information  obtained 
4lirough  this  source  shall  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Francis  A.  Walker, 

Superintendent  of  Census. 
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Excerpts.    From  the  Archives  of  Otology.    By  S.  Pollak^ 

M.  B.,  of  St.  Louis. 

'The  Archives  of  Otology  nro  tho  oontinuatioa  of  the  otological 
part  of  the  former  Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology.  This^ 
is  tho  second  otological  journal  published  in  the  United  States* 
It  is  .edited  in  English  and  German,  by  Drs.  Knapp  and  Eoosa  in 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Moos  in  Heidelberg.  They  are  assisted  by 
a  number  of  the  ablest  aurists  in  this  country  aitd  Europe. 

In  an  interesting  essay  on  '^  Primary  Acute  Purulent  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Middle  Ear/'  by  Br.  Knapp,  he  gives  the  statistics 
of  ear  cases  in  the  many  aural  hospitals  in  the  old  and  new 
world : 

Otorrhoea  averages  8  i  percent.;  the  greatest  contingent  is 
furnished  by  the  age  of  childhood — from  oirth  to  the  fifth  year 
20  per  cent.;  they  occur  more  frequently  in  winter  months;  15' 
per  cent,  on  both  sides,  85  on  one  side.  In  64  per  cent,  it  is  the 
consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  causing  inflammation  of  naso- 
pharyngeal mucous  membrane,  and  its  continuation  into  the 
middle  ear.  Seabathing  y^  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  otitis  med.  pur- 
ulenta.  Sea  water  is  injurious  by  its  low  temperature,  the  large 
quantity  of  salt  it  contains;  by  its  contamination  with  fine  sand^ 
slime,  small  animals  and  plants;  by  its  impulse  and  by  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  ocean  bath  acting  on  the  system,  causing 
great  loss  of  heat  in  the  whole  body.  Aurists  should  caution 
patients  against  seabathing.  The  occurrence  of  chronic  aural 
catarrh,  with  thickening  of  drum  head,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent bathing  in  the  ocean,  is  happily  illustrated  by  Br.  Burnet^ 
who  says,  it  is  well-known  in  the  South,  that  hunting  dogs, 
taught  to  dive,  become  deaf. 

Otorrhcea  begins,  after  exposure,  in  one  to  twenty-one  days^ 
the  outbreak  of  the  discharge,  which  coincides  with  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  membrana  tympani,  sets  in  in  four  to  seven  days.  Man^ 
cases  which  run  their  course  as  acute  aural  catarrh,  would  mani- 
fest themselves,  as  acute  purulent  otitis,  if  a  puncture  of  the 
membrane  were  made.  The  duration  of  the  purulent  dischai^ 
varies  considerably,  from  three  days  to  as  many  years.  The 
cessation  of  the  otorrhoea  precedes  the  closure  of  the  perforation 
of  the  drum  membrane.  Perfect  recovery  with  good  hearing  in 
•j^;  transition  into  the  chronic  aural  catarrh  3.85  per  cent.;, 
transition  in  chronic  otorrhoea  4.89 ;  death  2.19. 
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Trbatmsnt. — To  secaro  perfect  restoration^  rest  is  as  indis- 
pensable in  acute  inflammation  of  the  small  as  of  the  larger 
organs,  as  in  pneumonia^  as  in  ophthalmia  with  iritis.  Rest  is 
an  essential  condition  to  cure  all  inflammations  readily,  safely 
and  completely.  The  patient  must  be  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  otitis  media  parulenta  is  a  dangerous  inflammation,  which 
can  terminate  in  death;  that  even  the  less  important  conse- 
quences of  neglected  otitis  are  chronic  otorrhoea,  thickening  of 
drum  head,  adhesion  between  the  different  parts  contained  in 
the  drum  cavity,  a  life-long  misery,  which  may  be  prevented  by 
a  week's  rest  at  home  and  in  bed.  Local  treatment  of  otitis  be- 
fore otorrhoea  sets  in,  are  leeching,  filling  the  ear  toith  warm  water,, 
and  an  aperient.  When  the  discharge  is  suddenly  diminished, 
and  pain  in  the  ear  and  head  return,  steaming  of  the  ear  is  ad- 
vantageous; it  is  apt  to  bring  the  discharge  on  again,  and  is 
sometimes  attended  with  liberation  of  copious  cheesy  and  offen- 
sive masses,  and  brain  symptoms  have  become  allayed  by  it.  If 
leeching  and  steaming  do  not  reduce  the  inflammation,  operative 
treatment  should  not  be  delayed. 

The  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity.  Eustachian  tube,  which  must  be  irrigated  with  some  as- 
tringent lotion,  either  by  gargles  or  nebulizer,  or  post-nasal 
syringe,  and  the  tubes  by  catheter.  Inflation  of  the  ear  by  the 
Politzer  method  or  the  catheter  may  have  to  be  resorted  to,  but 
should  not  be  used  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease,  lest  it  cause 
pain  and  temporarily  diminish  hearing.-  The  inflation  should 
always  be  used  together  with  the  auscultation  tube,  by  which  we 
can  judge  better  of  the  resistance  in  the  tube  and  the  contents 
in  the  drum  cavity. 

Paracentesis  of  membrana  tympani  should  be  resorted  to 
when  the  indications  are  clearly  pronounced,  pain,  mucous  r&le, 
bulging  of  membrane;  it  aflfbrds  relief  only  when  it  immedi- 
ately liberates  pus,  and  is  followed  by  otorrhoea.  Incision  of 
mastoid  is  occasionally  necessary  and  commonly  aflbrds  relief. 
Opening  of  the  mastoid  process  may  be  made  when  there  is  prob- 
able retention  of  morbid  substances  in  the  mastoid  cells.  Care- 
ful syringing  of  the  ear  with  lukewarm  water,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  tablesalt  or  soda  may  be  added,  and  the  canal  wiped 
out  with  a  plug  of  absorbing  cotton  wound  around  a  porte  cotton. 
Weak  astringent  solutions  may  be  instilled  into  the  ear;  strong 
solutions  or  -j^  of  nitrate  of  silver  invariably  increase  the  in- 
flammation. Polypoid  granulation  scarcely  ever  require  opera- 
tive treatment.  Abscesses  adjacent  to  the  ear  are  always  treated 
by  incision. 

•     Dr.  C.  R.  AqneVs  clinical  contributions  to  otology  are  very 

interesting  and  instructive : 

Pain  in  the  Ears  with  Spasm  of  the  Tensor  Tympani,  Caused 
by  the  Internal    Use  of  Strychnia. —  The  patient  was  suffering 
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from  large  central  scotoma  of  the  lefl  eye,  with  confusion  of 
vision,  for  which  he  was  placed  upon  hiniodide  of  mercury  and 
hypodermic  injection  of  strychnia.  Vision  improved  from  J^ 
to  3^.  Strychnia  was  continued  in  pills  -X  three  times  a  day. 
But  it  had  to  he  omitted,  for  it  caused  pam  in  the  head  and 
especially  in  the  ears,  which  came  at  the  close  of  the  meal  with 
a  sudden  thump,  and  would  beat  for  a  few  minutes  against  the 
membrane  of  the  ear.  The  beating  sensation  was  likely  due  to 
the  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscles.  It 
.  ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  drug. 

Three  remarkable  cases  of  primary  inflammation  of  the  mastoid 
cells.  —  Hitherto  mastoid  inflammations  were  considered  as  sec- 
ondary to,  or  complications  of,  inflammations  of  the  middle 
ear.  Nowhere  is  it  stated  that  the  disease  sometimes  occurs 
independentl}''  of  the  latter.  But  in  the  cases  reported,  the 
membrane  was  found  intact,  with  no  evidence  that  it  had  ever 
been  perforated.  There  may  have  been  a  secondary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  middle  ear,  but  not  enough  to  cause  ulceration  of  the 
membrane,  while  the  primary  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells 
was  Huch,  that  caries  of  the  bones  was  produced,  resulting  in 
fistulous  opening  into  the  external  auditory  canal.  Usually  the 
inflammation  extends  from  the  posterior  nares  along  the  Eustach- 
ian tube,  through  the  middle  ear  into  the  mastoid  cells,  but  here 
the  inflammation  originated  in  the  mastoid  cells,  and  travelled  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Several  cases  of  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  with 
fluid  in  the  tympanic  cavity, — Puncture  of  the  drum-head, — Recov- 
ery,— In  all,  hearing  was  much  interfered  with,  accompanied  by 
a  crackling  or  ringmg  noise.  They  originated  from  a  cold,  at- 
tended with  little  pain.  Tuning  fork  heard  best  with  the  aflPected 
«ar.  The  membrane  was  of  dirty,  yellowish  color,  with  a  light 
spot  of  normal  shape,  but  not  brilliant.  Tubes  pervious.  Upon 
inflation  air  bubbles  were  seen  rising.  The  drum  head  was  then 
punctured,  air  forced  through  either  by  the  Valsalva  or  Politrer 
method,  carrying  with  it  a  quantity  of  Mialaga  grape  colored  fluid. 
Tinnitus  ceased.    Hearing  increased. 

Siegler's  optoscope  had  sometimes  to  be  resorted  to,  making 

Sowerful  suction  while  inflation  was  going  on,  so  as  to  force  the 
uid  out.    They  usually  terminate  favorably. 
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Dr.  Thos.  Soott  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try when  a  young  man.  He  located  in  Philadelphia  and  became 
a  druggists'  clerk  in  that  city.  There  in  his  uncle,  Dr.  Foster, 
he  found  a  firm  and  constant  friend  and  probably  at  the  instance 
of  the  latter,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  Dr.  Scott 
•came  to  St.  Louis  thirty  years  since  and  established  a  drug  store 
on  the  corner  of  12th  and  Pine  streets.  He  subsequently  com- 
pleted his  medical  studies  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
•cine  in  1860.  On  May  10, 1867,  he  married  Miss  Maria  Miller  of 
•Sparta,  111.,  a  lady  of  great  excellence  and  loveliness  of  character 
and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  To  her  husband's 
supreme  grief  she  died  Mdrch  21,  1877,  leaving  to  his  sole  care 
two  interesting  daughters. 

Dr.  Scott's  voice  was  frequently  heard  in  the  meetings  of  the 
:St  Louis  Medical  Society  and  always  to  be  appreciated.  To  his 
fellows  he  was  ever  courteous  and  true;  to  his  patients  faithful 
.and  discreet;  to  the  poor,  kind  and  sympathetic;  hundreds  of 
whom  will  mourn  his  death.  In  fine,  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
he  always  showed  himself  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  highest 
standard.  Inheriting  a  frail  constitution  he  at  last  succumbed 
March  18,  1880,  to  a  painful  and  protracted  disease,  all  of  which 
was  born  with  Christian  fortitude. 


State  Midioal  Sooiett. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association 
of  Missouri  will  be  held  at  Carthage,  May  18, 19,  20.  From  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  L.  J.  Matthews, 
we  learn  that  the  Association  will  convene  in  the  Opera  House 
of  that  city,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  18th.  There  will  be  five 
regular  sessions,  namely :  The  first,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th ; 
the  second,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th;  the  third,  on  the  fore* 
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noon  of  the  19th;  the  fourth,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th;  the 
fifth,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  20th. 

The  delegates  coming  from  the  east  will  arrive  in  Carthage 
at  12 :  30  P.  M. ;  those  from  the  west  at  3  :  30  p.  m.  The  Commitr 
tee  of  Arrangements  state  that  the  citizens  of  Carthage  will  en- 
tertain the  members  of  the  Associaiion  at  their  homes.  Dele- 
gates will  be  met  at  the  depot  by  the  Committee  of  Beeeption 
and  assigned  to  their  respective  places  of  entertainment.  While 
the  citizens  of  Carthage  desire  to  extend  their  hospitalities  to  all 
who  attend,  ample  hotel  accommodations  can  be  had  hy  those 
who  prefer  them. 

A  banquet  will  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
at  Eegan's  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  The  Committee  of 
Arrangements  expect  to  obtain  reduced  rates  on  all  the  railroads.- 
The  result  of  their  efforts  in  this  matter  will  be  announced  ia 
the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 


The  Alienist  and  Neurologist. 

We  have  received  the  second  number  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes'' 
Journal.  From  a  glance  at  the  index  to  contents,  we  see  a 
goodly  variety  of  subjects.  There  are  ton  original  contributions 
occupying  88  pages,  the  remainder  of  the  139  pages  is  taken  up. 
in  selections  and  editorials.  The  Journal,  although  a  quarterly,, 
is  worth  its  subscription  price^  as  it  ably  presents  to  the  general, 
profession  clinical  psychiatry  and  neurology,  subjects  we  are 
pleased  to  notice,  that  are  rapidly  being  recognized  as  important 
to  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 


Attention. 

We  wish  that  every  reader  of  the  Journal  may  take  advan- 
tage of  its  present  rates.  After  the  25th  of  this  month,  as  stated 
in  our  last  issue,  we  will  bo  compelled  to  ask  $4.00  for  the  Jour* 
NAL  for  the  year  1880.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  Journal  is 
16  pages  larger  each  month  than  any  $4.00  medical  periodical  in 
the  country. 
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Anotheb  New  Journal. 

The  Arkansas  Medical  Monthly^  edited  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Jones,  of 
Little  Eoek,  Ark.^  is  before  ns.  It  is  a  neat  journal  of  56  pages. 
Its  make-up  displays  much  taste  and  care.  We  bid  it  welcome^ 
to  our  exchange  table  and  wish  it  success. 


Index  Medicus. 

There  is  not  a  medical  journal  in  the  land  but  that  is  benefitted 
by  the  publication  of  this  really  elegant  monthly  periodical. 
Every  member  of  the  profession  who  is  devoting  his  time  to 
any  special  subject  should  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Index^ 
We  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  prove  to  its  publishers 
as  great  a  financial  success  as  it  is  a  literary  success. 


^eeting0of  iSteDical  Societies. 

Medioal  Meetings  in  May. 

During  the  coming  month  the  following  States  will  hold  their 

annual  meeting : 

May     5. — Arkansas  State  Society,  at  Little  Eock. 

May  11. — North  Carolina  State  Society,  at  Wilmington. 

May  11. — Kansas  State  Society,  at  Leavenworth. 

May  12. — Michigan  State  Society,  at  Grand  Eapids. 

May  18. — ^Missouri  State  Society,  at  Carthage. 

May  18. — Illinois  State  Society,  at  Belleville. 

May  18. — Indiana  State  Society,  at 

May  19. — Pennsylvania  State  Society,  at  Altoona. 

May  19. — Kentucky  State  Society,  at  Lexington. 

May  26. — New  Jersey  State  Society,  at  Princeton. 


Madison  County  (III.)  Medical  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Madison  County  Medical  Societv" 
will  be  held  in  Edwardsyille,  at  Masonic  Hall,  Tuesday,  ApnL 
27th,  1880,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  which  time  there  will  be  an 
election  of  officers  and  of  delegates  to  the  State  and  National 
societies.  As  the  State  society  will  be  held  in  Belleville  next 
month,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  many  of  our  members 
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to  become  members  of  the  State  society,  as  none  can  become 
members  bat  delegates  from  coanty  societies. 

The  programme  will  be  varied  and  interesting.  An  essay  by 
Dr.  Guelick,  of  Alton,  on  '^Ansemia;"  the  President's  annual 
address.  The  cases  reported  for  discussion  will  be :  ''  Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis,"  "Obstinate  Constipation,  over  forty  days' 
duration,"  "  Erysipelas."  The  society  will  also  visit  the  County 
Hospital  in  which  there  are  many  interesting  cases.  Alex. 
Heburn  will  be  present  with  a  tine  display  of  surgical  instru- 
ments.   All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

J.  M.  Armstrong,  Secretary. 


Southeast  Missouri  Medical  Society. 

The  Southeastern  Missouri  Medical  Association  will  hold  its 
seventh  semi-annual  meeting  at  Commerce,  Mo.,  commencing 
Tuesday,  May  4th.  Its  President,  Dr.  A.  B.  Simpson  and  Cor- 
responding Secty.,  Dr.  John  W.  Cannon,  have  made  unusual  ef- 
forts to  insure  a  large  meeting.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  suc- 
'Cessful. 


State  Medical  Society  of  Arkansas. 

The  Fiflh  Annual  Session  of  this  Society  will  convene  in  the 
city  of  Little  Bock,  at  10  o'clock,  Wednesday,  May  5th,  next, 
according  to  adjournment. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Capital.  Local  Societies  will  see  that 
they  have  a  full  representation  present,  each  society  being 
entitled  to  one  delegate  to  each  five  members,  and  one  for  any 
fraction  over  this  number. 

Each  member,  it  is  expected,  will  contribute  whatever  of  in- 
terest to  the  profession  that  has  come  under  his  personal  obser- 
vation during  the  past  yeai' — scientific  communications  upon 
medical  questions,  or  any  of  its  collateral  branches,  are  particu- 
larly requested. 

All  State  railroads  will  transport  members  and  physicians  at 
regular  excursion  rates,  one  fare  in  going  and  one-fifth  in  re- 
turning, on  certifidate  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Society. 

The  hotels  of  the  city  make  a  liberal  reduction  on  this  occa- 
sion. All  regular  graduates  in  Medicine,  from  any  recoffnized 
College  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend,  and  connect  themselves  with  this  organiiation. 

A  large  meeting  is  expected,  and  it  is  hoped  each  county  in 
the  State  will  have  a  representative  physician  present,  so  that 
^very  Section  of  this  great  Commonwealth  will  have  a  voice  in 
its  deliberation.  E.  T.  Dale,  M.  D.,  President. 

R.  O.  Jennihos,  M.  D.,  Sec'y. 
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Early  Mcdioal  Chicago,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First 
Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  James  Nevins  Hyde,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  with  steel  Engravings  of  Professor  J.  Adams  Allen, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard  and  wood  cut  of  Dr.  N. 
S.  Davis. 

This  book  of  84  pages  gives  us  the  early  medical  history  of 
Chicago.  The  profession  of  that  place  is  certainly  indebted  to 
Dr.  Hyde  for  the  interesting  manner  in  which  he  has  presented 
this  history  before  them.  In  this  book  we  find  that  Chicago 
was  once  spelled  Chicagoux,  Chikrjo,  Checagua  and  Chekagaa. 

Dr.  Isaac  V.  Van  Voorhees,  Chicago's  tirst  physician,  was 
killed  at  Fort  Dearborn,  1812. 

In  1820  Dr.  Alex.  Wolcott  of  Connectieutt,  settled  in  Chicago. 

In  1830  Dr.  Elijah  Dewey  Harman  made  Chicago  his  home 
'Next  follows  the  dates  of  the  arrivals  of  Drs.  Maxwell,  Temple, 
Ea^an,  Goodhue,  Kimberly,  Brainard,  Boone  and  others.  With 
eacn,  there  is  a  history  of  when  and  where  they  were  born,  some 
peculiarities  of  their  lives  and  when  they  died,  making  the  book 
m  this  respect  a  very  interesting  one  indeed  to  the  old  settlers  of 
that  live  city.  The  two  steel  engravings  of  Drs.  Brainard  and 
Allen  are  well  executed,  but  we  cannot  sa^as  much  for  the  wood 
cut  of  Prof.  Davis,  although  we  can  readily  recognize  his  pleas- 
ant and  intelligent  face.  We  learn  that  the  Illinois  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  was  first  issued  in  April,  1844.  Under  the  edi- 
torial management  of  Jas.  V.  C.  Blaney,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  its  reading 
matter  was  contained  in  16  pages.  We  also  learn  that  its  intro- 
ductory  contains  the  following ; »"  We  have  around  us  three  large 
States  :  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  and  two  extensive  terri- 
tories; Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  filled  with  medical  men  of  the  high- 
est intelligence  and  most  praiseworthy  enterprise,  and  not  a 
single  medical  journal  has  been  previously  issued  in  all  this  vast 
Northwestern  region." 

We  learn  that  in  1845  and  1846  Chicago  had  twenty-eight 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

In  1847  the  first  general  hospital  in  the  city  was  estab- 
lished chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Brainard  and 
his  associates. 

On  pages  52  and  56  there  are  illustrations  of  two  fine  buildings,. 
but  there  is  nothing  on  these  pages  nor  in  the  text  to  inform  us 
what  building  these  pictures  are  to  represent. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Stevens,  ex-President  of 
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the  St.  Louis  Medical  Societ}"^  is  to  present  to  the  profession  of 
St.  Louis,  a  like  history  of  the  early  medicine  of  St.  Louis. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Delivered 
at  La  Salpdtri^re.  By  J.  M.  Charcot,  Professor  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine,  of  Paris;  Physician  to  La  Salp^triere,  etc. 
Translated  from  the  second  edition  by  George  Sioerson, 
M.  D.,  M.  Ch.,  Lecturer  on  Biology,  etc.,  Ciitholic  University 
of  Ireland.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  288  pages.  With  Illus- 
trations.    [Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.] 

These  lectures  have  been  presented  to  the  American  reader 
through  the  Medical  News  vnd  Library^  one  of  Henry  C.  Lea's 
admirable  little  publications  which,  with  the  Monthly  Abstract^ 
now  appears  under  the  combined  title  of  Medical  News  and  Ab- 
stract To  such  physicians  as  have  not  the  late  larger  works  on 
the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  this  book  would  be  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  their  libraries,  but  to  purchase  the  book  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  complete  translation  of  Charcot's  lec- 
tures would  be  a  mistake.  The  Lecons  sur  les  Maladies  du  Sys- 
tem Nerveatix  of  M..  Charcot  appeared  in  Paris  in  1872  and  1873, 
and.  was  much  more  complete. 

The  American  medical  public  has  been  made  quite  well  ac- 
quainted, through  the  writings  of  Hammond,  with  many  of  the 
principal  illustrations  in  the  book  before  us.  For  instance,  the 
three  postures  of  the  historical  hj^stero-epileptic  JJer,  reproduced 
from  Charcot  by  the  above  author  with  descriptions  in  1856,  again 
reappear  like  old  familiar  faces  in  the  book  before  us.  They 
contributed  quite  as  much  as  any  other  feature  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's treatise,  to  attract  general  attention  to  his  book  at  the 
time.  Fig.  23,  p.  241,  and  Fig.  24,  p.  243,  appeared  in  Ham- 
mond's treatise  in  1876,  as  Fig.  97,  p.  737,  and  Fig.  98,  p.  745. 

It  does  not  therefore  seem  exactly  fair  in  the  publisher  to 
give  us  the  Dublin  translator's  preface  without  the  date,  and 
speak  of  these  lectures  as  but  recently  published  in  Paris. 
Nevertheless,  what  the  translator  says  is  quite  true :  "  The  lec- 
tures of  Prof.  Charcot  have  taken  a  place  amongst  the  classic 
works  of  medical  literature,  and  so  much  of  them  as  are  here 
presented  are  profitable,  entertaining  and  instructive  reading. 
None  of  the  physicians  of  Salp6tri^re,  since  the  great  Trousseau, 
has  gained  so  great  a  renown  as  Charcot." 

C.  H.  Hughes. 
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Elongating  Hypertrophy  of  the  Femur  and  Tibia  of  Oppo- 
site Sides.  (The  Osteitis  Deformans  of  Papjet.)  By  W.  H. 
Daly,  M.  D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  [Reprinted  from  The  Aledical  Record,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1880.]     New  York.     1880. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  M.  Foster,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F. 
R.  S.  From  the  Third  and  Revised  English  Edition,  with  notes 
and  additions,  by  Edward  T.  Reiehert,  M.  D.,  with  259  illustra- 
tions. pp.1030,  large  16  mo.  [Philadelphia:  Henry  C  Lea's 
Son  &  Co.  1880.]  For  sale  by  the  St.  Louis  Book  &  News  Co., 
507  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  By  Thomas  G.  Mor- 
ton, M.  D.,  and  William  llunt,  M.  D.,  Surgeons  to  the  Hospital, 
with  papers  by  John  B.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  and  Frank  Woodbury, 
M.  D.,  late  Resident  Physician  in  the  Hospital.  Prepared  by 
Direction  of  the  Managers  of  the  Hospital,  pp.  349,  8  vol. 
[Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  London  :  16  Southamp- 
ton street,  Covcnt  Garden.  1880.]  For  sale  by  the  St.  Louis 
Book  &  News  Co.,  307  N.  Fourth  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Electricity  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with  Cases  to  Illustrate, 
by  John  J.  Caldjvcll,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Price,  twenty-five 
<;ents. 

On  the  Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  Diseases  of  the 
Skin ;  with  Remarks  upon  that  recently  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Dermato logical  Association,  by  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  A.  M., 
M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  Archives  of  Dermatology.   April,  1879.] 

A  New  Method  of  Permanently  Removing  Superfluous  Hairs. 
By  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  A.M.,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the 
^•Archives  of  Dermatology."  October,  1878.J  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1878. 

The  Microscope  and  Microscopal  Technology.  A  Text-Book 
for  Physicians  and  Sludcnts  by  Heinrich  Frey,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Univeraily  of  Zurich,  Translated  and  Edited  by 
<jeorge  R.  Cutter,  M.  D.  Illustrated  by  Three  hundred  and 
Eighty-eight  Engravings  on  Wood.  Sec  md  Edition.  x>p.  660, 
8vo.  [New  York,  William  Wood  &  Co.  1880.]  For  sale  by  C. 
C.  Pease,  General  Agent  for  Wm.  Wood  k  Co.,  514  Olive  St. 
^aint  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Nervous  Exhaustion  (Neurasthenia) 
its  Symptoms,  Nature,  Sequences,  Treatment.  By  George  M. 
Beard,  A.  M.  M.  D.    pp  198.    8  vo.  [New  Yoik,   Wm.  Wood  & 
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Co.  28  Great  Jones  St.  1880.]     For  sale  by  C.  C.  Pease,  General 
Afi^ent  for  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  514  Olive  St.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Student's  Manual  of  Venereal  Diseases,  being  the  Univer- 
sity Lectures  Delivered  at  Charity  Hospital,  B.  I.,  l879-'80^ 
By  P.  K.  Sturgis,  M.  D.,  pp  16  mo.  [New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  182  Fifth  Avenue.     1880.] 

On  the  use  of  Water  in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Skin.  By  L.  Duncan  Rulkley,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Reprinted  from 
the  Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner  for  January,  1880. 
Now  York,  1880. 

The  Therapeutic  Action  of  Quinine,  by  J.  W.  Corapton,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics,  in  th«  Medical 
College  of  Evansvillc.  Reprinted  from  the  Indiana  Medical  Re- 
porter, March,  1880. 

Notes  on  the  Anatomical  Relations  of  Uterine  Structures, 
With  Surgical  Remarks  and  Therapeutical  Suggestions.  By  T. 
H.  Buckler,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.  [Reprinted  from  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.]     Cambridge,  1880. 

Muscle-Beating;  or  Active  and  Passive  Home  Gymnastics 
for  Healthy  and  Unhealthy  People.  By  C.  Klemm.  With  Il- 
lustrations.    [New  York  :  M.  L,  Holbrook  &  Co.     1879.] 

The  Cinchona  Cure  for  Intemperance.  By  Chas.  W  Earle, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  Physician  to  the  Washington  Home,  Chicago.  [Reprint 
from  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner^  February,  1880.]i 

Address  on  State  Medicine.  Delivered  before  the  Tri-State 
Medical  Society,  Bvansville,  Ind.  By  Thad  M.  Stevens,  M.  D., 
Chairman  of  Section,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  [Reprint  from  the 
Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinic,  December  27th,  1879.] 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Alexlan  Brothers'  Hospital,  for 
the  year  ending  December  3 1st,  1879,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Incor- 
porated February  22nd,  1870. 

Tetanus  Tcr:ninating  Fatally  from  Enucleation  of  an  Eyeball, 
reported  by  Julian  J.  Chisolm,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.  [Reprinted 
from  the  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  Vol.  ix.  No.  1,  Mai*ch,  1880.], 

Ethylization :  the  Aniethetic  use  of  the  Bromide  of  Ethyl. 
By  R.  J.  Levis,  M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record."] 

A  History  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Jefferson  Quiz  As- 
sociation, together  with  a  condensed  account  of  six  years'  expe- 
rience in  medical  teaching.  Valedictory  address  to  the  class  of 
the  Jefferson  Quiz  Association,  at  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  March  10,  1880.  By  John  V.  Shoemaker, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.    Published  by  the  Association, 
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Article  XIV. 

What  is  the  Safe  Edle?    By  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  M.  1).,  of 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

There  are  several  views  as  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  dis- 
eases that  arc  at  certain  times  and  under  certain  circumstances  con- 
tagious ;  for  instance,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  some  asserting 
that  these  may  arise  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  filth, 
etc.,  and  when  started  may  be  kept  active  by  the  spread  of  a 
specific  germ,  while  others  believe  them  to  be  specific  diseases 
and  never  generated  by  fllth,  but  always  as  small-pox  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  from  a  parent  germ. 

If  typhoid  fever,  which  we  admit  may  be  contagious,  is  at 
times  generated  in  localities  where  no  typhoid  germs  have  been 
imported,  then  small-pox  (which  is  generally  held  to  be  caused, 
in  all  cases  by  specific  germs  thus  imported)  may  under  certain 
circumstances  be  generated  from  certain  local  sources  without  a 
specific  germ. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  diseases  that  at  any  time  be- 
comes contagious ;  what  its  nature  is,  what  the  difference  between 
them,  whether  they  are  dying  out  and  being  produced  without 
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a  parent  germ,  otc,  these  questions  we  leave,  but  that  there  is 
a  controlling  law  we  have  no  doubt. 

In  reference  to  the  different  doctrines,  we  will  say  that  there 
is  about  equal  evidence  in  favor  of  either  of  the  two  inodoB  of 
supply  of  germs  of  contagious  diseases,  viz  :  that  they  come 
from  a  parent  germ  or  that  they  are  germinated  de  novo. 

It  is  held  that  the  evidence  of  contagion  is  clearer  in  small- 
pox than  in  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria — because  the  germ  in 
some  way  is  more  active,  but  this  does  not  touch  the  mode  of 
origin  of  such  germ,  for  it  may  be  (and  is  held  by  many  to  be) 
generated  without  the  presence  of  a  parent  germ,  while  others 
explaining  away  all  hindrances,  assert  it  is  never  thus  found. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  activity  of  the  small-pox  germ  to 
that  of  diphtheria,  etc.,  leads  many  and  indeed  is  a  temptation 
to  all,  to  assert  that  while  the  former  is  always  ge^ei-aled  from 
imported  germs,  that  the  latter  may  arise  spontaneously,  but  this 
factor  of  greater  activity  ought  not  in  the  least  to  affect  such 
questions.  See  for  a  moment  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  exami- 
nation of  the  points  involved. 

Small-pox  being  contagious,  it  can  very  oflen  be  traced 
through  a  continuous  chain  of  cases.  It  can  oflen  bo  traced  out 
lo  the  case  imported  and  that  produce  the  (to  them)  parent  germ. 

It  appears  among  all  clases  and  equally,  except  as  may  be 
.accounted  for  by  susceptibility  of  constitution,  etc.  Its  dying 
out  and  subsequent  absence  from  former  haunts  is  explained 
-either  by  the  death  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  germs. 

Its  seeming  sudden  appearance  without  a  parent  germ  is  ex- 
plained upon  the  hypothesis  of  ignorance  as  to  the  imported  case, 
or  else  that  the  germ  has  been  lying  dormant,  watching  favora- 
-ble  circumstances  to  bo  active,  like  the  seeds  from  the  pyra- 
mids. But  those  who  take  the  opposite  views  of  this  question  do, 
and  have  a  right  to  claim,  that  as  contagion  explains  nothing 
;a8  to  the  source  of  the  germ,  it  ought  not  to  mislead. 

Although  each  person  may  have  his  belief,  still,  knowledge  is 
«o  at  fault  at  this  point,  that  he  who  stubbornly  acts  in  disre- 
gard of  either  of  those  views  may  find  his  mistake  too  late. 

1st.  If  a  disease  is  always  produced  from  a  specific  germ  that 
■depends  for  its  existence  upon  a  prior  one  of  the  same  nature, 
then  filth  or  surroundings  cannot  at  any  time  enter  into  its  eausa- 
(tion,  other  than  being  a  nidus  for  the  infecting  germ. 

2d.  If  a  disease  producing  germ  may  at  any  time  be  devel- 
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oped  de  novo,  without  the  presence  of  a  pre-existing  one,  then 
:filth  and  bad  surroundings  may  at  time  be  the  active  causative 
of  such  a  disease. 

Of  course,  if  filth  be  either  the  active  causative  or  acts  as  a 
nidus  or  home  for  such  cause,  its  removal  should  be  the  first  duty 
of  the  physician  and  sanitarian. 

No  isolation  or  quarantine  would  be  of  use  in  preventing  the 
starting  of  cases,  although  much  in  preventing  its  spread. 

The  standpoint  of  the  sanitarian,  however,  is  left  intact  and 
different  views  of  physicians,  their  false  nomenclature,  careless 
classifying,  etc.,  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 
preventing  or  remoYing  filth. 

That  the  question  on  one  hand  as  to  the  origin  or  soui'ce  of 
specific  germ  connected  with  contagious  or  transmissible  disease, 
and,  on  the  other,  as  to  a  clearly  defined  line,  distinguishing 
some  forms  of  such  disease  from  others  having  their  origin  in 
malaria,  etc.,  is  not  fully  understood,  may  be  shown  by  examples 
familiar  to  every  physician.  For  instance,  in  1856  or  1867,  reports 
came  to  us  that  a  disease  resembling  cholera  was  prevailing  in 
a  certain  section  of  Iowa.  Not  much  was  thought  of  it  by 
our  physicians,  for  cholera  was  not  prevailing  in  any  part  of 
North  America  to  our  knowledge.  One  day  a  call  came  to  two 
physicians  to  visit  a  patient,  who  proved  to  be  a  gentleman 
hailing  from  that  portion  of  Iowa,  thus  reported  infected.  All 
the  symptoms  of  cholera  were  present.  Both  physicians  had 
passed  through  the  epidemic  of  '50  and  '51  and  knew  well  what 
they  found.  If  it  was  not  cholera,  then  some  other  form  of 
disease  had  usurped  all  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  that 
disorder.  Not  only  were  all  the  symptoms  the  same,  but  also 
the  course  and  ending  of  the  case.  Admitting  all  this,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  if  it  was  cholera,  then  how  did  the  germ  obtain  a  fast 
hold  in  Iowa  ? 

Either  some  unhappy  case  with  the  ^'parent  *'  about  him  had 
traversed  the  space  between  the  ancient  and  constant  haunts  of 
the  disease,  to  the  point  mentioned  (which  fact  may  be  hold  as 
impossible),  or  the  "germ"  must  have  remained  dormant  for 
years  in  some  safe  and  convenient "  nidus  "  awaiting  the  favor- 
able circumstance  that  finally  called  it  forth  to  its  deadly  work. 
If  the  latter  was  the  case,  what  numerous  sources  of  danger 
lie  all  about  us  and  who  shall  say  when  such  dangers  of  renewed 
vitality  and  activity  of  the  numerous  vires  cease. 
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If  we  do  not  admit  either  of  the  above  origins  of  the  *'  germ  "' 
at  the  point  in  which  it  first  appears,  we  must  ever  hold  to  the 
.generation  of  the  specific  "germs"  from  "filth."     "To  this  are 
we  reduced." 

A  similar  sudden  appearance,  in  an  isolated  district,  so  iso- 
lated that  for  thousands  of  miles  surrounding^  no  similar  case  had 
appeared,  occurred  several  years  ago  in  liussia,  and  no  solution 
of  the  problem  has  ever  reached  us. 

We  know  that  many  physicians  have  a  faculty  of  explaining 
the  origin  of  certain  diseases  by  simple  assertion.  For  instance 
in  '73,  a  disease  that  was  recognized  as  cholera  appeared  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States.  Keports  of  this  epidemic  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  John  Woodworth's  report  to  Congress  of  cholera 
epidemic  of  '73.  Several  cases  occurred  in  Indianapolis,  nearly 
all  were  fatal.  Yet  several  well  informed  physicians  persisted  in 
classing  all  such  of  malarial  origin  and  regarded  them  as  cases 
of  "congestive  chills,"  simply  because  they  could  not  ti*ace  it  to 
any  particular  imported  cases. 

A  point  we  wish  particularly  to  discuss  is  the  following  :  Is 
the  fever,  that  bears  the  name  of  typhoid  with  us,  the  same  as 
the  typhoid  fever  of  Andral  and  Chromel  ? 

Any  one  knowing  the  medical  history  of  this  State  (Indiana) 
for  the  past  forty  years  and  will  review  that  history  as  touching 
fevers,  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  link  such  cases  with  those  pre- 
vailing now. 

What  is  true  of  Indiana  is  equally  true  of  any  other  locality 
under  the  same  circumstances.  In  early  times  the  first  settlei*s, 
by  leveling  of  the  forests,  the  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  dead  exuberant  vegetation;  in  fact,  the  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere supercharged  with  that  unknown  but  certain  cause  of  dis- 
ease, malaria,  were  subject  to  a  form  of  fever  well  described  in 
"Wood's  Practice,"  and  well  known  to  early  practitioner  now 
living.  Sometimes  the  patient  was  overpowered  or  "shocked" 
to  death  (congestive  chills);  sometimes  it  took  the  form  of  what 
was  then  termed  billions  fever,  this  of  a  continued  or  remittent 
character;  again,  this  same  fever  often  assumed  low  or  typhoid 
character.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  bowels  were  con- 
stipated, sometimes  diarrhcBa  occurred,  sordes  upon  the  gums, 
muttering  delirium,  subsultus,  optical  illusions,  etc.  These  latter 
cases  were  termed  typhoid  cases,  and  thus  the  term  typhoid  fever 
was  gradually  applied  to  all  such.     The  appearance  found  upon 
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post  mortem  examination  was  not  the  same  as  described  by 
Andral,  and  those  that  were  inseparable  from  that  form  of  fever 
he  denominated  tj-phoid.  Neither  was  the  course  similar.  The 
fever  of  Andral  was  considered  contagious,  and  is  yet  held  to  be 
so.  Not  so  with  the  typhoid  of  the  early  West.  It  was  neither 
then,  nor  is  it  now  contagious,  for  we  have  it  still,  with  some 
modifications.  Filth  (in  its  broad  sense)  was  necessary  to  start 
each  case. 

At  this  time  the  early  Western  fever  of  the  pioneers  is  termed 
typho  malarial,  when  the  low  tj'phoid  symptoms  appear,  but 
many  report  all  such  cases  as  typhoid  fever.  Such  may  recognize 
the  difference  between  the  true  typhoid  and  the  typho-malarial, 
but  by  such  careless  nomenclature  they  confuse  others,  and 
especially  the  young  physician,  who,  hearing  of  a  case  of  the 
latter  termed  tj'phoid,  confounds  it  with  the  true  type  of  Andral, 
having  contagious  properties.  It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  see 
the  harm  this  does.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  If  it  was  the 
ignoi*ant  alone  that  were  confused  upon  such  points  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  this  article,  there  might  be  a  remedy  j  but  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  physicians  and  sanitarians  have  different 
views  and  each  hold  to  such  with  a  tenacity  that  smacks  of  some 
knowledge  they  possess  that  is  shut  out  from  all  others. 

If  definite  and  clear  ideas  were  held  by  all  upon  the  subjects 
we  have  touched  upon,  a  great  step  would  be  made  in  prevent- 
ing diseases.  As  it  is,  let  us  work  upon  the  safe,  if  not  the  true 
side,  viz.:  remove  filth  of  all  kinds  and  advocate  quarantine 
^nd  isolation. 
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Article  XY. 
Sciatica.    By  A.  \V.  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  of  Arbela  Mo. 

The  rapid  progress  towards  perfection  made  in  the  last  few 
years  by  the  giants  in  our  profession,  aided  by  the  microscope,, 
laryngoscope  and  other  implements  of  positive  science,  almost 
establishes  the  truth  of  that  old  well  worn  maxim,  "  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Therapeutics,  especially,  has 
loomed  up  in  such  grand  proportions  and  with  so  many  new 
ways,  simple  and  complicated,  to  put  down  disease,  that  in  these 
"  latter  days  "  any  newly  proposed  modus  operandi  is  almost  sure 
to  be  met  by  the  reproduction  of  similar  suggestions,  dug  out  of 
some  medical  journal,  new  or  old.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
that  now  and  then  even  a  "  countrj'  member"  of  the  guild,  his 
wits  sharpened  by  pressing  necessity,  may  stumble  upon  a  plan 
of  action  new  in  the  conception,  and  so  successful  in  its  applica- 
tion that  the  practitioner  is  warranted  in  spreading  it  before  his 
brethren  at  large. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  our  cases  the  most  urgent  demand  is 
relief  from  pain,  which  in  some  instances  is  easier  promised  than 
afforded.  One  of  these  vexatious  instances  arose  against  the 
writer  Dec.  18th,  1879,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Campbell,  a 
teacher  in  the  public  school  of  Arbela.  I  found  him  suffering 
severely  from  the  pains  of  a  well  developed  sciatica.  This  at- 
tack had  established  itself  slowly,  commencing  in  the  lumbar 
regions,  from  whence  it  extended  downward  terminating  in  half 
of  left  lower  extremity,  the  two  principal  points  dolorosa  being 
about  the  tuberischii  and  great  trochanter.  These  with  the  n on 
presence  of  swelling,  normal  temperature,  etc.,  made  the  diagno- 
sis easy,  although  a  well  defined  rheumatic  diathesis  justified  a 
first  suspicion  that  it  might  be  a  myalgia.  Under  ordinary  treat- 
ment my  patient  was  soon  made  comfortable  and  the  case  might 
have  ended  then,  but,  unfortunately  for  my  man,  Christmas  was 
at  hand.  The  attractions  offered  by  an  extensive  shooting 
match  overcoming  all  scruples  of  caution,  he  exposed  himself 
several  hours  to  the  inclement  weather.  Dec.  26th,  I  was  re- 
called, finding  Mr.  C.  paying  very  dearly  for  his  holiday  whistle. 
The  new  assault  was  a  much  worse  one  than  the  first,  obstinately 
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resisting  measures  that,  according  to  Eosenthal,  should  have 
procured  some  mitigation.  Wishing  after  several  day's  battle  to 
give  ray  patient  every  possible  chance,  I  voluntarily  resigned 
my  charge  to  Dr.  D.  B.  Fowler  of  Memphis,  one  of  the  best  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  in  northeast  Missouri.  Dr.  F.  had  control  of 
the  case  during  seven  days — seeing  his  patient  only  once  in  that 
time — at  the  end  of  which  period  Mr.  Campbell  again  sent  for 
me.  I  found  him,  to  use  his  leather  rough  expression,  suffering 
the  torments  of  Pandemonium.  Reserving  as  a  dernier  resort  be- 
fore turning  the  sufferer  again  over  to  Dr.  Fowler  and  Yon 
Nussbaum's  nerve  stretching  operation,  the  new  French  method, 
namely  hypodermic  injections  of  ether  with  pil  phosphorus, 
comp  and  iron,  I  applied  over  the  points  doloroso  a  large  section 
of  Grosvenor*s  belladonna  plaster,  ordered  him  half  grain  pulv» 
opii,  once  in  four  hours,  with  thirty  grains  bromide  of  potassium 
between  opiate  doses,  and  went  home  determined  if  beaten  again 
to  try  in  the  morning  the  power  hypodermique.  Went  back  at 
sunrise  and  found  patient  entirely  relieved,  free  from  pain  and 
feeling,  as  he  said,  like  a  different  man.  Continued  the  medicine 
in  reduced  closes  another  day,  when  further  medication  was 
deemed  unnecessary.  On  the  sixth  day  after  the  culmination  of 
his  misery  Mr.  C.  re-entered  his  school  room  well,  and  with  a 
very  high  opinion  of  this  new  (perhaps)  way  to  whip  sciatica. 
After  the  fight  I  found  in  Flint's  Practice,  page  687,  the  follow- 
ing, "Recent  observations  on  the  effects  of  bromide  of  potassium 
in  affections  of  nervous  system,"  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the 
preparation  may  not  be  found  to  be  efficacious  in  certain  cases 
of  neuralgia.     Your  scholarly  Dr.  Gregory  might  say  that  my 

case  of  sciatica  cured  itself,  and  Dr. contend  that  nature's 

resistance  force  in  the  man's  system  triumphed  abruptly,  but  I 
am  forced  to  believe  my  patient  cured  by  the  potassic  bromide. 
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Article  XVI. 

Prophylactic  Treatment   of   Hydrophobia.       By   W.   S.   D. 

Johnson,  M.  D.,  of  La  Belle,  Mo. 

I  would  not  contribute  this  article  to  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  with  the  view  of  contributing  any  new 
light  in  regard  to  the  prophylaxis  of  hydrophobia,  but  simply 
to  add  a  mite  to  the  already  established  fact,  that  the  only  safe 
and  proper  treatment  of  what  is  usually  termed  hydrophobia,  or 
more  pro2)erly  rabies,  is  prophylactic^  so  far  as  I  am  informed 
to  this  writing,  and  I  know  of  no  better  prophylactic  agent  than 
the  knife  for  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  w^ounded  parts  made 
by  the  teeth  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  as 
delay  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient. 

I  have  been  in  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  in  which  time  I  have  not  seen  a  single  case  of  rabies 
in  the  human  subject,  but  have  in  inferior  animals,  and  have 
seen  and  treated  two  different  patients,  both  men,  bitten  b}' 
dogs  proven  to  have  been  rabid  at  the  time  those  men  were 
bitten,  and  I  now  regret  I  have  not  the  exact  dates,  but  will 
give  them  as  nearly  as  I  can. 

At  some  time  during  the  year  of  1859,  John  E.  Jennings  of 
this  (Lewis)  county,  was  bitten  by  his  own  dog  which  had  been 
ticting  very  strange  to  him,  the  particular  of  which  I  will 
give  as  near  as  practicable,  viz:  The  dog  was  known,  by  all 
the  neighbors,  to  be  a  very  severe  and  vicious  animal,  and  I 
Avould  say  during  all  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  I  think  he  was  the  severest  dog  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
his  master,  Mr.  Jennings,  was  compelled  to  keep  him  chained  in 
his  dooryard  to  keep  him  from  biting  his  visitoi's;  but  finall3'the 
dog  became  very  restless;  just  at  daylight  one  morning  he  got 
loose,  and  had  a  fight  with  Mr.  Jennings'  other  dog;  he  was  then 
seen  to  bite  one  of  his  hogs.  The  dog  then  came  to  m}"  house, 
about  a  half  a  mile  off,  and  ran  about  my  doorj^ard  snapping  at 
the  chickens,  but  did  not  bite  any  of  them,  after  which  he  went 
to  a  nearer  neighbor's,  where  he  had  a  fight  with  another  dog, 
jvnd  also  bit  a  calf.     The  dog  was  then  secured  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
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who  attempted  to  drag  him  home,  and  failing  in  this  tried  to 
conx  him  and  while  patting  him  the  dog  seized  his  hand  in  his 
mouth  sticking  his  teeth  through  the  cutis  vera,  inflicting,  I 
think,  four  wounds  in  his  hand.  Nothing  was  yet  thought  of  a 
rabid  animal.  Mr.  Jennings  finalh-  got  his  dog  home  and  fas- 
tened him  as  usual;  but  he  escaped  almost  immediately,  and  was 
followed  and  killed. 

Now,  was  the  dog  mad,  was  the  question.  The  subject  was 
discussed  pro  and- con.  Mr.  Jennings  became  seriousl}'  alarmed, 
and  went  to  Palmyra,  where  he  procured  a  "  mad-stone"  and 
the  next  day  he  came  to  me  and  reported  the  mad-stone  would 
not  stick,  and  asked  my  advice.  After  getting  a  history  of  all 
the  dog's  actions  and  believing  the  dog  rabid,  I  advised  extirpa- 
tion of  all  the  wounds,  to  which  Mr.  Jennings,  holding  out  his 
arm,  said,  "take  my  hand  off  here  if  you  think  best,"  pointing 
to  his  wrist;  but  I  simply  extirpated  the  four  wounds  made  with 
the  teeth  of  the  rabid  dog,  by  thrusting  the  point  of  a  tenaculum 
through  the  integument  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  carrying  the 
point  below  and  out  on  the  other  side,  thus  enabling  me  with 
the  use  of  the  scalpel  to  remove  each  of  the  wounds  entirely, 
after  which  I  cauterized  the  wounds  made  by  the  operation  of 
excision  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  ordered  the 
verdigris  dressing  twice  daily  and  maintained  the  discliargo  of 
pus  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  This  constituted  all  of  the  treat- 
ment. This  is  all  I  did  for  my  patient  and  ho  is  still  living, 
making  a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  I  operated  on 
his  hand,  but  the  question  is,  was  the  dog  that  bit  him  rabid  or 
not?  I  would  say  yes,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  each  made  a  strong  rail  pen  atid  penned  their  bitten 
hogs  respectively,  by  my  request,  and  within  ten  or  twelve  days 
both  of  their  hogs  became  the  subjects  of  rabies  and  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  day  both  died  of 
the  disease,  and  none  other  of  their  hogs  died  but  the  two  that 
were  bitten  by  the  dog  and  penned. 

Now,  as  for  the  two  other  dogs  bitten  by  the  rabid  one,  I 
would  say  Mr.  Mitchell  killed  his  the  next  day  after  he  was  bit- 
ten, while  Mr.  Jennings  let  his  run  at  libert}',  but  about  the 
time  the  two  hogs  become  rabid  the  dog  disappeared  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  which  establishes  beyond  controversy 
rabies  of  the  dog  that  bit  Mr.  Jennings.  /  saic  the  two  hogs 
frequently  while  rabid,  and  know  what  I  affirm. 
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The  other  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Peter  P.  Pulliam,  who  was 
bitten  bj^  his  dog  in  1862,  seventeen  years  ago,  whom  I  treated 
just  as  I  did  Mr.  Jennings'  case,  with  the  same  result.  In  this 
case  Mr.  PuUiam'sdog  bit  him,  several  dogs  and  a  heifer  belong- 
ing to  a  Mr.  Gabriel  Long ;  all  the  bitten  dogs  were  killed,  but 
the  heifer  was  not,  but  kept  in  a  pasture  and  within  ton  or  twelve 
days  afterwards  became  the  subject  of  rabies,  and  within  four  or 
five  days  after  died,  as  did  the  two  hogs,  above  mentioned. 

Both  of  these  men,  John  E.  Jennings  and  Peter  P.  Pulliam, 
are  still  living  and  can  be  addressed  at  the  same  post  office,  May- 
wood,  Lewis  county,  Missouri,  while  every  animal  bitten  by  the- 
two  rabid  dogs,  that  was  not  killed,  become  rabid  and  died,  which 
shows  conclusively  that  extirpation  of  wounds  made  with  the 
teeth  of  rabid  animals  is  prophylactic  to  hydrophobia,  and  I 
would  advise  the  excision  of  all  wounds  made  with  the  teeth  of 
animals  suspected  of  hydrophobia,  lest  both  the  patient  and  phy- 
sician become  the  subjects  of  regret,  and  would  here,  in  this 
connection,  say  that  what  is  termed  mad-stone  is  worse  than  use- 
less, as  parties  may  be  induced  to  risk  it  while  they  afford  no- 
protection  against  that  dreadful  malady  of  hydrophobia. 


Article  XVII. 

Mountain  Fever  and  Malarious  Waters,  Swamp  Fever  and- 
Marsh  Miasm.  By  Carles  T.  Keber,  M.  D.,  of  Shelby- 
ville,  111. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  meet  with  something  that  is  over- 
whelmingly absurd.  In  the  Clinical  Record  for  February,  1880^ 
pp.  333  to  335  is  found  an  article  which  brings  this  matter  of 
overwhelming  absurdity  to  the  surface. 

Therein  is  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  so-called  malarial 
fevers,  intermittent,  remittent  and  typho-malarial  are  the  same 
diseases  whether  they  occur  amid  low  swampy  places  and  stag- 
nant foul  waters  or  in  the  elevated  regions  and  on  the  banks  of 
swiftly  running  streams  of  cold  water  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.. 
This  fact  has,  however,  been  known  for  many  years.  But  to  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence  of  these  diseases  in  the  elevated  inland 
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regions  mentioned,  on  the  hypothesis  of  organic  germs  carried 
there  by  the  winds  from  the  "  fever  infested  regions  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Yal  ley  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  to  be  precipi- 
tated with  the  snows  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,"  is  one  of  those 
overwhelmingly  absurd  things.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  invent 
so  monstrous  a  hypothesis  ?  Because  of  the  erroneous  notion,, 
that  the  diseases  named  are  caused  by  a  certain  malarial  germ 
having  specific  effects  upon  the  human  organism;  and  because 
it  is  not  possible  that  this  supposed  germ  could  be  developed 
in  conditions  so  dissimilar  as  those  existing  between  low  hot 
swampy,  and  high  cool  airy  places,  as  those  of  the  St.  Johns 
Eiver,  Florida,  and  Clear  Fork  of  Powder  Eiver,  Wyoming.  Con- 
sequently it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  so  wild  a  hypothesis  as 
that  these  germs  have  been  wafted  a  thousand  miles  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,000  to  12,000  feet  by  the  winds  and  in  a  direction  in 
which  the  winds  seldom  blow  ! 

We  are  informed  that  the  troops  "  had  been  rendezvoused  at 
Fort  McKinney,  Wyoming,  late  in  the  spring,"  "  that  they  took 
the  field,  May  24,  in  splendid  condition,  not  a  man  sick  ;"  then  is 
given  a  statement  of  the  camping  grounds,  etc.,  which  was  quite 
the  opposite  of  marshy.  It  next  states  :  "  The  command  re- 
mained here  until  July  15,  during  which  time  a  few  cases  of  in- 
termittents  appeared,  in  all  of  which  there  was  a  history  of  previous 
malarial  toxcemia.  The  italics  are  mine.  When  had  this  intox- 
ication occurred  ? 

"Ma}''  24,  the  troops  were  in  splendid  condition,  not  a  man 
sick."  But  now,  July  16,  upon  being  attacked  with  intermittent^ 
we  are  to  be  content  with  the  information,  that  "  there  was  a 
history  of  previous  malarial  toxaemia !"  Did  these  men  have 
the  intoxication  the  year  just  previous  to  1878,  or  how  long 
previously?  and  what  sort  of  a  scaffolding  of  hypothesis  is  it 
necessary  to  erect  to  show  why  there  was  not  any  earlier  mani- 
festation of  the  toxcemia  ?  What  of  this  toxiemia,  about  May 
24  ?  Subsequent  to  September  5,  "  after  a  severe  march,  great 
privation  and  exposure,  numerous  cases  occurred,  some  of  them  of 
the  typho-malarial  type  and  of  whom  one  died.  In  regard  to 
these,  nothing  is  said  of  previous  malarial  toxaemia  and  we  are,, 
I  suppose,  warranted  to  think  that  they  had  never  before  had 
the  disease.  But  here  the  editor,  pp.  338-9,  comes  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  hypothetical  germ  and  diffidently,  suggests  that  by  its 
4       "being  continually  inti'oduced  (re-introduced)  into   the   body. 
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etc.,  it  may  become  modified  so  as  to  be  "  capable  of  reproduc- 
ing itself  therein  and  of  infecting  other  peraons  by  way  of  the 
intestinal  canal."  We  are  impelled  to  ask,  is  there  no  limit  to  the 
possihilities  and  power  for  Tnischief  of  this  specific  germ. 

To  what  straits  will  this  merciless  malignant  bug  yet  bring 
the  human  familj^  ?  Yet  how  singular  and  how  fortunate  that  it 
attacks  and  punishes,  mainly,  only  those  who  evidently  violate 
the  ordinary  laws  of  health;  by  undue  exposure  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  cold  chilly  winds  and  i^ains 
and  to  physical  over-exertion  and  intcmj)erance  of  various  kinds. 

If  Ihe  experiments  of  Klebs,  et  al,  have  shown  that  the  poi- 
.  8on  of  ordinary  malarial  fever  is  of  cryptogamic  origin,  what  ob- 
ject is  there  in  any  further  inquiring  on  that  point?  It  will  cer- 
taini}'  be  a  longtime  before  the  human  mind  becomes  sufficiently 
subtile  and  credulous  to  construct  and  believe  aperies  of  hypoth- 
eses 80  rudely  contrary  to  firmly  established  facts.  Is  it  ex- 
pected to  so  educate  the  human  mind  that  it  will  believe  that 
this  germ  reaches  its  full  development  through  various  stages, 
as  a  mo.squito  or  a  moth  does,  and  that  it  produces  a  specific  ef- 
fect, a  specific  disease,  in  each  of  its  stages  of  development? 
And  that  it  maj"  produce  ail  the  manifold  diseases  evidently  due 
to  the  cause  in  question  or  lie  quiet  in  the  system,  "the  men 
being  in  splendid  health,"  that  it  may  be  promptly  violently 
active  or  indefinitely  latent  at  its  own  capricious  choosing? 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley have  great  cause  to  de])lore  the  trained,  biased, unjust  notion 
that  they  live  continually  in  a  region  infested  by  a  specific  ma- 
lignant disease  germ  by  which  they  may  be  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion at  any  moment.  It  is  fortunate  that  many  of  them  have 
learned  from  their  own  observation  and  in  spite  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  profession,  that  this  lamentable  hypothesis  is  utterly 
without  foundation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  what  particular  stage  in 
the  life  of  the  bug  it  produces  the  disturbance  noticed  in  a  case 
that  came  under  m}"  care  quite  recently. 

Mrs.  S.  D.,  a3t.  24 years;  three  wrecks  after  her  second  confine- 
ment and  when  she  had  about  made  a  complete  recoverj^  there- 
fore had  a  partial  loss  of  appetite,  a  slightly  coated  tongue, 
highly  colored  urine,  constipated  bowels,  some  headache  and 
muscular  soreness  for  two  da3's,  when  at  3  a.  m.,  she  was  at- 
tacked with  a  severe  pain  in   the   epigastrium  and  right  hypo-      | 
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chondriiim,  with  great  tenderness  over  said  region.  She  was  re- 
lieved from  her  suffering  after  taking  three  }  grain  doses  of  sulph., 
of  raorph.,  three-fourths  of  an  hour  apart,  and  the  application  of 
mustard.  There  had  been  no  disturbance  of  her  temperature.  She 
was  then  given  g  ss.  of  bitartrate  of  potash  with  a  view  to  its  ac- 
tion on  the  liver,  bile  passages  and  intestines.  It  acted  well  by 
the  following  night,  but  at  3  a.  m.  the  next  morning  another  par- 
oxysm like  the  one  of  the  j>revious  night  occurred  and  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  a  similar  result.  There  was  then 
given  10  grains  of  calomel,  followed  in  two  hours  by  sulph.  of 
morph.,  and  a  free  action  upon  the  bowels  was  again  had  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  but  at  the  same  hour  on  the  following  morn- 
ing she  was  again  awakened  by  the  recurrence  of  a  very  severe 
paroxysm  of  pain.  In  three  or  four  hours,  after  having  used 
the  same  means  for  relief,  she  was  again  free  from  pain,  al- 
though some  tenderness  on  pressure  was  still  present.  She  was 
now  given  5  grains  of  cinchona,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by 
some  lemon  juice  every  three  hours.  She  took  25  grains  pre- 
vious to  3  A.  M.  on  the  following  morning.  At  that  hour  she 
had  fallen  asleep;  at  about  4  a.  m.,  she  was  awakened  by  a 
feeling  of  distress  in  the  region  where  the  pain  of  the  previous, 
nights  had  occurred,  but  it  was  not  severe  and  kept  her  awake 
for  only  about  half  an  hour;  then  she  again  fell  asleep  with- 
out having  taken  any  medicine  or  used  any  means  whatever- 
for  its  relief.  During  the  following  day  and  up  to  midnight  of 
the  following  night,  the  cinchona  was  continued;  since  then 
there  has  been  no  return  of  the  paroxysm  and  she  is  now  in 
good  health  without  having  taken  anything  further. 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  case,  there  was  not  any  dis- 
turbance of  temperature,  no  fever  and  but  slight  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  and  w^hich  appeared  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  pain. 

Now,  if  the  several  cases  of  different  types  of  the  fever  which 
occuri'ed  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  caused  by  modifications 
of  the  same  germ  (and  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  periodic  pain 
in  the  case  above  reported,  was  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  fevers),  what  special  modification  or  stage 
of  development  of  the  bug  was  present  in  this  case  of  typical 
bilious  colic?  Or  is  this  modification  peculiar  tp  women  who. 
have  been  recently  confined  ?     Quien  sake  !. 
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Ufports  on  tl)e  Kfcrnt  progress  of  iftlelJicinc. 

Otological  Excerpta.    By  S.  Pollak,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Transmission  op  Sound  to  the  Expansion  of  the 
Auditory  Nerve,  as  Compared  with  the  Transmission  of 
Light  to  the  Ketina.  (Wharton  Jones,  Lancet.) — The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  parts  of  the  eye  which  transmit 
the  light  is  transparency,  that  of  the  parts  of  the  ear*  which 
transmit  sound  is  vibratility.  Whilst  both  these  physical  proper- 
ties are  prone  to  be  impaired  or  destroyed,  the  special  nervous 
expansion  peculiar  to  each  organ  may  have  its  energies  enfee- 
bled or  annihilated  by  various  morbific  influences;  so  there  is 
blindness  in  the  one  and  deafness  in  the  other,  against  which  we 
have  to  struggle. 

The  membrana  tympani  being  thrown  into  vibration  by  son- 
orous undulations  which  the  air  in  the  auditory  passage  has  re- 
ceived from  without,  communicates  undulations  to  the  air  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  which  undulations  again  throw  the  membrane 
of  the  fenesti'a  rotunda  or  cochlear  fenestra  of  the  labyrinth  into 
vibi-ation.  From  this  vibi-ating  membrane  of  the  cochlear  fenes- 
tra, undulations  are  propagated  to  the  perilymph,  the  watery  fluid 
which  fills  the  scalee  of  the  cochlea  and  intervenes  between  the 
walls  of  the  rest  of  the  osseous  labyrinthic  cavity  and  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth.  The  membranous  labyrinth  within  which 
are  the  expansions  of  the  auditory  nerve,  together  with  the 
viscid  fluid  named  "  endolymph,"  and  certain  calcareous  concre- 
tions named  "  otolites "  is  struck  by  sonorous  undulation  from 
the  perilymph,  and  so  the  auditory  nerve  receives  the  impression 
of  sound. 

Whilst  comparing  the  membrane  of  the  cochlear  fenestra 
with  the  cornea,  we  might  compare  the  cavity  of  the  cochlea 
with  the  chambera  of  the  aqueous  humor,  the  perilymph  with 
the  aqueous  humor  itself,  the  lamina  spiralis  with  the  iris,  the 
helicoti'ema— or  aperture  by  which  the  sealse  of  the  cochlea 
oommunicate  with  each  other — with  the  pupil,  the  endolymph 
with  the  vitreous,  and  the  calcareous  concretions  with  the  lens 
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Accumulation  of  CEauMKN  Simulating  Chronic  Bronchi- 
tis. (Leason,  Lancet.) — Mrs.  Y.  bad  suffered  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  five  yeare  several  attacks  of  acute  and  sub  acute  bron- 
cbitis,  from  wbicb  she  recovered,  her  lungs  being  left  fairly  free 
from  physical  signs,  but  which  slowly  then  increased,  much  to 
her  discomfort,  and  defied  all  treatment.  She  had  a  violent 
morning  cough,  lasting  oftentimes  nearly  an  hour,  and  terminat- 
ing with  vomiting  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  glairy  mucus. 
So  severe  was  this  morning  cough,  that  she  dreaded  rising,  hav- 
ing generally  to  rest  several  times  during  dressing  from  ex- 
haustion. The  bowels  and  bladder  were  relieved  almost  invol- 
untarily. All  sorts  of  plans,  schemes  and  remedies  were  tried,  but 
without  success,  and  the  case  was  abandoned  as  being  a  hopeless 
one  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

For  about  two  years  she  had  suffered  from  increasing  deaf- 
ness, and  had  also  lost  hearing  on  one  side.  Lately  she  began 
to  complain  of  the  good  ear  being  affected,  and  one  morning  I 
was  called  to  see  her,  on  account  of  almost  complete  deafness. 

On  examination,  both  cars  were  found  filled  with  inspissated 
cerumen,  which,  after  much  syringing  and  soaking  with  oil,  was 
removed,  and  her  hearing  was  completely  restored.  From  that 
day  she  has  entirely  lost  her  cough  and  sickness,  and  appears  to 
be  quite  another  woman. 

Accumulation  of  cerumen  in  the  ears  and  bronchitis  both 
chiefly  affect  those  advanced  in  life.  It  may  be  that  a  connec- 
tion between  the  two  as  cause  and  effect,  has  hitherto  been  over- 
looked. However,  in  any  case  of  prolonged  and  troublesome 
cough,- which  resists  the  ordinary  remedies,  careful  examination 
of  the  external  auditory  canal  should  be  made. 

The  explanation  of  the  ca.se  is  now  easy  :  the  cough  was  sim- 
ply a  reflex  one.  Aural  surgeons  know,  that  foreign  bodies  in 
the  ear  are  frequently  attended  with  dry  cough.  Coughing  can 
be  excited  by  tickling  the  auditory  canal. 

In  this  case,  the  stimulus  seems  to  have  traveled  down  the 
vagus,  stopping  a  little  while  at  the  pulmonary  plexus,  and  then 
following  the  pneumogastric  through  the  diaphragm  to  the 
stomach,  causing  in  the  first  place  a  flow  of  mucus  and  secondly 
vomiting. 

The  anatomy  is  more  diflSicult.  The  auricular  branch  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  supplies  the  skin  on  the  hack  of  the  ear, 
whilst  the  skin  of  the  external  auditory  canal  is  supplied  by  the 
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auriciilo-temporal   branch  from   the  third  division  of  the  fifth.. 
This  being  proven  by  dissection  and  by  the  frequencj'  of  car- 
ache   accompanying   toothache    and   malignant   disease   of  the 
tongue,  by  the  stiffness  of  the  jaws  accompanying  earache. 

A  Musical  Triangle.  (Kehmann,  Archives  of  Otology.) — As 
a  musical  triangle,  ho  describes  a  configuration  of  the  vocal 
cords,  by  which  on  their  surface  a  triangle  is  discovered  that  is 
acute  or  obtuse,  according  to  the  tone  register  of  the  individual 
examined.  By  such  a  triangle  some  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  tone  formation  which  would  be  of  value  in  instruction  in 
singing. 

Loss  OF  Hearing  from  a  Kiss  upon  the  EkVi,  (Roosa  & 
Ely,  Archives  of  Otology,) — Mrs.  H.,  rot.  42.  Last  winter  her 
husband  came  up  behind  her  as  she  sat  reading  and  kissed  her 
suddenly  upon  the  right  ear,  taking  her  completely  by  surprise. 
She  suffered  agreat.shock,  and  had  a  roaring  in  the  car  for  some 
time.  The  incident  made  her  very  "nervous"  for  two  or  three 
weeks  afterwards.  During  the  past  summer  she  was  told  by  her 
relatives  she  was  becoming  deaf  on  the  right  side.  She  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  until  six  weeks  ago,  when  she  tried  her  right  ear 
with  her  watch  and  found  she  could  not  hear  it.  She  could  hear 
a  whisper  with  the  right  ear  during  last  winter  and  spring.  Has 
had  occasional  tinnitus  after  taking  cold.  Enjo^^od  music  for- 
merly, but  does  not  now.  The  piano  practice  of  her  children 
annoys  her.  Whistling  is  particularly  disagreeable.  All  noises 
disturb  her  somewhat,  so  that  she  "felt  afraid  that  she  was  be- 
coming nervous."  General  health  good.  Menstruation  regular. 
No  cardiac  trouble  detected.     Father  died  of  paralj'sis.     H.  B.. 

^'  ITT'    ^^'  TU' 

Tuninij  fork  on  teeth  or  vortex  seemed  louder  in  the  loft  ear. 
It  slightly  intensified  in  the  right  by  plugging,  but  much  more 
in  the  left.  Aerial  better  than  bone- conduction  on  each  side. 
The  drumheads  are  both  alike  and  show  nothing  to  account  for 
deafness.  Air  enters  the  right  drum  by  both  catheter  and  Polit- 
zer's  method,  but  does  not  alter  hearing.  All  notes  of  the  piano 
are  heard,  but  do  not  sound  "clear.''  Naso-pharyngeal  space 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  found  normal. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  deafness  from  affection  of  the 
labyrinth,  with  no  apparent  cause  except  the  kiss  upon  the  ear.. 
The  concussion  from  the  kiss  may  have  caweed  the  los&  of  hear- 
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ing  at  once ;  or,  as  seems  most  likely,  it  may  have  produced 
changes  in  the  labyrinth,  which,  in  combination  with  the  general 
nervous  shock,  served  as  a  foundation  for  a  gradual  loss  of  hear- 
ing subsequently — as,  for  instance,  by  some  atrophic  process. 

Serious  Syncope  from  Inflation  of  Middle  Ear  by  Poir 
itzer's  Method. — (fioosA,  Archives  of  Otology),— Kiss  P.,  aBt.  19, 
complaining  of  deafness,  and  ^'cdnfused  feelings"  in*  the  right 
ear.  There  was  a  history  of  pain  and  discharge  in  that  ear  after 
scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  hearing  was  B.  ^7,  L.  ^.  Tuning  fork  on  teeth  heard 
better  in  left  ear.  Eight  drumhead  cicatricial  and  hypersemic. 
Left  sunken,  no  light  spot.  After  inflation  by  Politzer^s  method, 
she  had  a  serious  attack  of  syncope,  from  which  recovered  very 
slowly.  At  her  next  visit  she  fainted  again  after  a  most  gentle 
inflation  through  Hinton's  tube.  The  catheter  was  not  used  at 
either  visit. 

The  improvement  in  the  hearing  and  in  the  sensations  of  the 
right  ear  from  inflation  made  her  ''  feel  strange,"  and  this  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fainting.  She  had  a  very 
nervous  temperament  and  was  ansemic.  She  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  too  tightly  laced,  and  of  being  improperly  man- 
aged generally.  Dizziness  after  inflation  is  not  uncommon. 
Syncope  from  inflation  by  Politzer's  method,  properly  performed, 
has  never  been  recorded  before. 


.1  ■ 
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TRI-STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Effects  of  Maternal  Impressions  on  the  Fcetus  in  Utero. — 

By  W.  B.  FuRMANy  M.  D.,  of  Henderson,  Ky. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — As  a  coromittee  on  "  Effects 
of  Maternal  Impressions  on  the  Foetus  in  Utero,"  I  find  myself 
charged  with  a  sabject  extremely  obscure, and  one  but  illy  illu- 
minated in  medical  literature;  a  subject  bcHt  viewed  fix>m  a  phys- 
iological and  psychological  standpoint.  The  study  of  embryol- 
ogy affords  us  additional  light.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that 
our  most  reliable  and  positive  evidence  is  furnished,  not  from  a 
train  of  scientific  reasoning,  but  from  certain  causes  leading 
directly  to  results,  these  results  or  effects  having  direct  relation 
with  the  cause  and  occurring  with  far  too  great  frequency  and 
regularity  to  be  ascribed  to  simple  coincidence. 

That  the  delicate  yet  powerful  forces  of  nature  operate 
through  the  mother  in  producing  hereditary  diseases  and  de- 
formities, as  well  as  beauties,  all  are  prepared  to  admit.  That 
maternal  impressions  influence  the  physical  formation  of  the 
fodtus,  there  is  not  by  any  means  the  same  unanimity  of  opinion 
in  the  profession.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  intricate  and 
beautiful  nerve  distribution,  which  each  is  supposed  to  possess, 
adds  materially  to  the  interest  as  well  as  progress  in  trat;ing  out 
the  physiological  relation  of  the  mother  to  the  foetus,  and  the 
development  of  the  latter. 

The  co-relation  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  forces 
is  unquestionably  demonstrated,  and  forcibly,  in  the  effects  of  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind,  giving  such  results  as  fall  under  our 
observation  in  this  connection.  The  cells  of  the  cerebral  centre, 
-with  their  regular  supply  of  minute  nerve  filaments,  I'eflect  to 
the  extreme  bounds  of  nerve  distribution  impressions,  these  im- 
pressions increasing,  decreasing  or  radically  changing  cell  gi*owth 
in  certain  tissues  or  organs. 

Epitoo^izing  the  process  of  conception  and  pregnaD<^,  wo 
have  first  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum,  its  discharge  through  the 
Fallopian  tube,  its  reception  into  the  folds  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
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the  uteruSy  here  becoming  rapidly  surrounded  and  covered  by 
the  decidua  reflexa.  Nourishment  is  supplied  by  means  of  the 
villi  of  the  chorion,  they  receiving  by  endosmosis  and  transmit- 
ting elements  of  nutrition  from  the  mother. 

After  the  third  month,  we  have  a  portion  of  the  villi  trans- 
formed into  the  foetal  placenta,  the  remainder  undergoing  atro- 
phy, the  placenta  delivering  to  the  child  vitalized  sBrated  blood 
through  the  umbilical  veins,  the  blood  returning  from  the  child 
through  the  umbilical  arteries  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and 
tissue  waste,  to  dischai^ge  through  the  placenta,  by  exosmosis, 
the  products  of  decay.  A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  individu- 
ality, so  to  speak,  of  the  foetus  is  shown  in  the  independent  de- 
velopment of  the  'blood  corpuscles,  the  process  being  described 
thus  by  Paget :  ''As  described  by  Yogt,  Kollicker  and  Cramer, 
they  are  large,  colorless,  vesicular,  spherical  cells,  full  of  yellow- 
ish particles  of  a  substance  like  fatty  matter,  many  of  which 
cells  are  quadrangular  and  flattened  and  have  been  called  stearine 
plates,  though  they  are  not  proved  to  consist  of  that  or  any  other 
unmixed  fatty  substance.  Among  these  particles  each  cell  has 
a  central  nucleus,  which,  however,  is  at  first  much  obscured  by 
them.  The  development  of  these  embryo  cells  into  the  com- 
plete form  of  the  corpuscles  is  effected  by  the  gradual  clearing 
up  (as  if  by  division  and  liquefaction)  of  the  contained  particles, 
the  acquirement  of  the  blood  color  and  of  the  elliptical  form,  the 
flattening  of  the  cell,  and  the  more  prominent  appearance  of  the 
nucleus.'' 

Carpenter  declares  that  ''  the  first  red  blood  corpuscles  have 
their  origin,  like  the  original  cells  of  the  solid  tissues,  in  the 
primordial  cells  of  the  germinal  structure,  and  it  is  in  the  so- 
called  'vascular  layer'  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  and  in  the 
mass  of  cells  which  constitute  the  rudiments  of  the  heart,  that 
this  metamorphosis  seems  first  to  take  place." 

While  the  above  statements  are  probably  correct,  the  fact 
should  QOt  be  lost  sight  of,  that  without  u  constant  supply  of 
pabulum  from  the  mother,  the  foetus  must  perish  ;  so  that,  while 
the  blood  corpuscles  are  formed  in  a  manner  apparently  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother,  it  is  clear  that  within  the  pabulum  con- 
veyed, exists  the  essential  elements  of  vitality  and  development^ 

We  can  scarcely  claim  that  maternal  impressions  invariably 
affect  the  menta(.x>r  physical  formation  of  the  foetus;  that  the 
barriers  erected  by  nature's  conservative  forces  should  be  over- 
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leapt,  at  tiroes,  and  a  lasting  impress  photographed  upon  the 
child,  we  have  testimony  which  it  is  difficult  to  disbelieve. 

Believing  that  such  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  child 
through  (or  rather  by  means  of)  the  nervous  system,  wo  are 
confronted  by  the  fact  that,  between  mother  and  child,  no  direct 
nerve  connection  exists,  the  most  careful  researches  of  phj^siol- 
ogists  failing  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  such  connection.  We 
are  left  to  conclude  that  it  is  through  the  blood  that  all  develop- 
ment is  wrought  in  the  foetus,  from  its  earliest  conception  to 
separation  at  full  term.  The  vital  fluid  itself,  as  we  all  know,  is 
prepared  in  the  alimentary  tract,  elaborated  under  control  of  the 
nervous  system,  to  be  conveyed  under  the  same  guidance,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  development  and  repair.  To  this  view 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  mother's  blood  cannot  pass  through 
membranous  tissues,  all  fluids  from  mother  to  child  passing  by 
endosmosis,  and  that  the  theory  of  influences,  being  conveyed 
by  this  method,  must  therefore  fall.  That  the  child  is  nourished 
from  the  mother  alone  by  an  endosmosis  of  certain  elements  of 
the  blood,  must  be  admitted.  In  order,  however,  to  sustain  the 
foetus,  it  must  be  vitalized,  and  its  chemical  affinities  preserved. 
Being  the  only  demonstrable  channel  of  communication,  we  ad- 
here to  the  proposition  as  expressed. 

To  further  sustain  this  position,  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  (which  many  of  us  have  seen  demonstrated),  that  children 
are  born  in  the  eruptive  stages  of  the  zymotic  diseases,  and  ex- 
hibit, like  the  mother,  an  unmistakable  eruption.  How  else  than 
through  the  blood  could  the  specific  germs  of  these  diseases  be 
communicated  ? 

In  volume  xxv.  of  the  Richmond  and  Louisville  Medical  Jour- 
naly  I  have  read,  with  great  interest,  a  very  ingenious  paper  from 
the  obstetrical  section  of  the  Toledo  Medical  Society,  by  Thomas 
Waddell,  M.  D.  After  reviewing  the  subject  (which  we  are  con- 
sidering) at  great  length,  he  concludes  thus : 

"  Providence  has  not  left  the  development  of  the  human  foetus 
to  the  maternal  whims  and  caprices,  to  an  imitative  metamorphic 
power,  which  would  result  in  reproduction  of  every  object  which 
impresses  the  mother's  mind  with  disgust  and  horror.  We  can 
but  admire  the  provisions  which  have  been  made  to  shield  it 
from  such  influences.  TTp  to  the  third  month  its  attachment  is 
far  from  being  intimate,  very  recent  investigations  showing  that 
as  late  as  the  second  month  the  ovum  is  loosely  attached  to  the 
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uterine  deeidua.  It  is  certainly  not  reasonable  that  the  mother 
can  inflaence  the  foetus  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  anatomical 
conditions. 

"Yet  modern  experimental  embryology  proves  that  the 
causes  of  festal  abnormities  have  their  origin  in  that  period  of 
embryonic  life,  while  the  embryo  is  still  homogeneous  blastema. 

"After  the  formation  of  the  placenta  these  protective  condi- 
tions still  obtain,  for  the  vessels  of  the  cord  and  placenta  have 
no  vaso-motor  nerves,  thus  effectually  shutting  off  the  injurious 
influences  of  the  mental  perturbation  of  the  mother." 

Concluding,  he  declares  that  "Facts  are  strongly  confinnatory 
of  this  reasoning,  as  witness  the  great  frequency  of  mental  im- 
pressions of  the  mother,  and  the  rai'ity  of  deformity." 

It  is  but  necessary  for  us  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  Dr. 
Waddell's  premises,  to  show  what  little  logic  there  is  in  these 
deductions.  He  says,  "  During  embryonic  existence,  certain 
parts  may  be  hindered  or  arrested  in  their  development,  while 
'  the  other  organs,  not  directly  connected  with  them,  may  con- 
tinue their  evolution  and  become  fully  developed." 

This  we  do  not  deny;  but  does  the  fact,  by  any  means, 
strengthen  this  position  ? 

Again  we  read,  "Any  agency  causing  arrest  of  development 
of  any  portion  of  the  foetus,  must  necessarily  operate  prior  to 
the  evolution  of  that  part."  I  ask  how  is  it  possible  to  prove 
this  statement,  which  is  declared  "a  fact?"  As  close  an  observer 
as  Dr.  Seguin  declares  that,  "Impressions  will  sometimes  reach 
the  foetus  in  its  recess,  cut  off  its  legs  or  arms,  or  inflict  large 
flesh  wounds  before  birth." 

Again  wo  read,  "  Such  peculiarities,  in  common  with  family 
resemblances,  are  frequently  transmitted  through  generations." 
We  readily  admit  this,  but  fail  to  see  how  the  fact  would  assist 
them  in  reaching  these  conclusions. 

He  declares,  "  that  the  development  of  the  abnormality  in 
such  cases  (monstrosities)  depends  upon  local  anatomical  causes, 
and  is  governed  by  definite  laws."  This  is  a  bold  statement. 
What  laws  can  be  shown  in  embryology  to  prove  this  assertion  ? 

He  then  asks,  "  Can  the  mother's  mind  so  act  on  the  foetus  in 
utero  as  to  cause  its  arrest,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  produce  re- 
sulting deformity  ?"  Dal  ton,  Hammond  and  Carpenter  declare 
affirmatively.  The  latter  says,  "These  effects  (mental  impres- 
sions) may  be  manifested,  either  in  the  general  atrophy  and 
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death  of  the  foetus,  or  the  imperfect  development  of  certain  parts 
of  it." 

We  are  asked,  "  Can  the  mother's  mind  produce  the  diseases 
of  the  uterus  and  its  membranes,  which  result  in  false  bands  or 
adhesions,  which  cause  amputations  and  other  deformities?'' 
Who  can  doubt  that  various  conditions  of  the  mind  are  often 
productive  of  local  disease  ?  If  we  admit  they  are  not,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  can  it  be  proven  that  uterine  disease  has  ever  pro- 
duced deformities  or  monstrosities  ?  Let  us  for  a  moment  oon- 
sider  the  very  great  number  of  child-bearing  women  laboring 
under  uterine  diseases  3  yet  how  many  of  us  have  observed,  as  a 
result,  the  limbs  of  their  children  encircled  by  adhesions,  or  am- 
putated thereby? 

Again  it  is  asked,  ^  Is  it  possible  for  maternal  influences  to 
destroy  or  deform  one  fcetus  in  utero  while  another,  enclosed  in 
the  same  membranes,  is  uninjured?"  We  would  ask,  why  not? 
Scores  of  instances  showing  arrest  of  development  of  one  fcetus, 
in  cases  of  twins,  are  on  record,  and  without  evidence  of  local 
disease  of  the  mother  to  account  for  the  lack  of  development 

Dr.  W.  Anally  declares  that  "every  known  form  of  monstros- 
ity found  in  man  has  its  analogue  in  the  lower  animals — birds^ 
fishes  and  reptiles;"  and  asks,  ''If  such  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal state  obtain  in  fish  and  fowl  under  circumstances  precluding 
maternal  influences,  how  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  them  to  such 
influences  when  occurring  in  the  human  race  ?" 

Are  any  of  us  prepared  to  accept  the  comparison  as  just,  or 
the  analogy  as  perfect  ?  Were  we  forced  to  accept  the  position 
he  would  drive  us  to,  how  disingenuous  and  incorrect  his  conclu- 
sions, for  by  what  process  of  reasoning  or  speculation  could  we 
deny  to  those  little  animals  the  influence  of  maternal  impressions, 
in  determining  changes  in  the  ovum,  after  (while  at  the  same 
time  claiming  that  impressions  may  operate)  it  is  encapsuled  and 
shut  off  from  the  mother's  influence  ? 

There  are  many  determining  causes,  of  which  we  can  judge 
only  by  effect.  We  would  be  rationalists  and  skeptics,  indeed, 
to  believe  nothing  except  what  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
otherwise  than  by  effects  produced. 

None  will  question  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  sunlight  is 
essential  to  all  vegetable  growth ;  yet  who  can  explain  fully  or 
satisfactorily  its  modus  operandi  in  bringing  forth  the  tender 
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blade,  tho  elegantly  tinted  flower  and  green  leaf,  those  bcaatifal 
results  we  recognize  with  our  senses. 

We  would  cite  a  most  striking  instance  authenticated  by  Car- 
penter, as  showing  the  wonderful  influence  of  impressions  in 
controlling  the  process  of  nutrition :  "A  lady  who  was  watch- 
ing her  little  child  at  play,  saw  a  large  window-sash  fall  upon  its 
hand,  cutting  off  three  of  its  Angers.  She  was  so  overcome  by 
fright  as  to  be  unable  to  render  it  any  aid.  A  surgeon,  who  was 
speedily  summoned,  having  dressed  the  wounds,  turned  to  the 
mother,  who  sat  moaning  and  complaining  of  pain  in  her  hand. 
On  examination  three  of  her  fingers  were  found  swollen  and  in- 
flamed, though  they  had  ailed  nothing  prior  to  the  accident. 
They  sloughed  afterwards,  discharged,  and  the  wounds  ultimately 
healed." 

Again,  the  influence  of  violent  emotions  and  impressions  on 
the  various  secretions  is  not  doubted.  Especially  is  this  apparent 
in  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands,  the  flow  of  saliva  and 
of  the  tears. 

Beturning  to  our  subject  proper.  Carpenter  expresses  the 
opinion  that,  "It  cannot  fairly  be  thought  improbable,  that 
tho  developmental  processes  of  the  embryo  should  be  power- 
fully affected  by  strong  emotional  excitement,  on  the  mother's 
part.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  seige  of 
Loudon,  in  1793,  out  of  92  children  born  in  that  district,  within 
a  few  months  afterwards,  16  died  at  birth,  33  lingered  and  died 
in  a  brief  period,  8  became  idiotic,  and  died  before  5  years,  while 
2  were  bom  with  numerous  fractures  of  their  limbs.  Showinor 
out  of  92  children,  59  destroyed,  through  the  medium  of  the 
mother's  emoti6n  and  fear." 

Carpenter  then  declares  ''  The  view  here  stated  is  one  which 
ought  to  have  great  weight  in  making  manifest  the  importance 
of  careful  management  of  the  mother,  during  the  period  of  preg- 
nancy, since  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  oflspring  so  much 
depends  upon  the  influences  thus  operating  upon  its  most  im- 
pressible structure." 

We  assume  that  maternal  impressions  influence  the  foetus^ 
through  the  nervous  system,  and  by  means  of  the  blood,  since  it 
is  the  only  means  of  communication.  Do  wo  find  results  from 
these  operations?  Most  assuredly;  and  in  well  authenticated 
instances,  we  have  the  result  foretold  by  tho  mother,  before  she 
sees  the  newborn  babe,  by  lamenting  its  deformities. 
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^he  question  Daturally  arises  if  maternal  impressions  possess 
the  power  of  determining  changes  in  the  unborn,  at  what  stage 
are  they  most  operative,  and  does  their  action  cease  as  pregnancy 
advances.? 

We  believe  those  influences  to  be  more  powerful  during  the 
earlier  weeks  and  months  of  pregnancy,  otherwise  nature  would 
be  compelled  to  undo  what  she  had  already  accomplished,  thus 
moving  in  direct  opposition  to  her  established  laws  of  order  and 
progression. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  says  that  ''  The  whole  human  fabric  is  the 
result  of  fission  an  innumerable  number  of  times  repeated,  of 
the  single  fertilized  embryo  cell." 

In  the  plastic  state,  with  a  rapid  aggregation  of  cells,  though 
the  connection  with  the  mother  might  not  be  very  intimate, 
bow  reasonable  that  through  undue  disturbance  of  the  presiding 
centres,  changes  of  supply  and  demand  might  be  determined. 
Later  the  embryo,  as  it  were,  attaining  individuality  and  solidity, 
and  becoming  better  prepared  to  resist  arbitrary  changes. 

An  interesting  fact,  and  one  difficult  to  account  for,  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  resemblance  borne  the  father  of  the  first  offspring,  by 
the  following  progeny,  the  latter  being  by  a  diiferent  father. 
This  is  commonly  observed  in  the  inferior  animals;  indeed,  it 
is  well  recognized,  and  accepted  by  farmers  and  stock  raisers. 
We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  same  theory  of  mental  impres- 
sions through  the  nervous  system  of  the  mother  in  explanation 
of  these  results. 

We  believe  that  abnormalities  of  the  pregnant  state  occur, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  maternal  im- 
pressions, for  instance  the  bearing  of  twins,  double  monsters, 
and  hereditary  diseases.  Double  monsters  are  shown  by  micro- 
scopical examination  to  originate  in  a  single  ovum.  Dr.  Dnnster 
says  '^If  we  assume  that  a  double  primitive  trace  is  laid  down 
on  a  single  ovum,  or  that  a  single  primitive  trace  splits  by  fis- 
sion, more  or  less  completely  into  two,  we  can  easily  account 
for  the  formation  of  double  monsters,  for  first  the  sex  must  be 
the  same,  and  second  the  union  will  be  homologous." 

We  sometimes  find  abnormalities  of  the  foetus  from  a  knotted 
condition  or  an  encircling  of  the  cord  around  one  extremity.  I 
have  within  the  last  few  days  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  S.  S. 
Thorn,  of  Toledo,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  a  case  in 
point:  ''I  have  now  in  my  office  a  four  months  foetus,  cast  off 
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because  of  impeded  circulation  through  the  cord.  The  cord  sur- 
rounds the  left  thighy  in  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  third,  the 
loop  being  a  single  knot.  At  delivery  there  was  considerable 
constriction  at  this  part,  the  thigh  and  leg  being  much  reduced 
in  size  below  the  constricting  band.  Amputation  was  evidently 
under  way."  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  effect  of  a  purely 
mechanical  cause.  We  are  justified  in  regarding  such  cases  as 
extremely  exceptional,  and  believe  that  when  amputations  oc- 
•cur  as  a  result  of  maternal  impressions,  it  is  by  an  absorption  of 
the  part,  the  process  being  determined*  by  the  forces  regulating 
nutrition  and  residing  in  the  vital  fluid. 

All  who  contend  that  amputations  occur  solely  as  a  result  of 
constrictions,  readily  admit  that  the  amputated  extremities  are 
scarcely  if  ever  found  on  delivery,  and  believe-  that  after  ampu- 
tation they  are  absorbed.  I  would  ask  if  these  forces  are  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing  absorption  after  amputation,  why  may  not 
the  same  forces  operate  prior  to  such  an  event;  in  fact  why 
should  the  constriction  be  by  any  means  necessary  ?  Going  be- 
hind all  this,  however,  will  any  assert  that  these  bands  or  adhe- 
sions must  depend  upon  a  local  diseased  condition,  and  may  they 
not  rather  have  a  prime  cause  in  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
<jentres,  which  unquestionably  preside  over  the  whole  process  of 
<jonception  and  pregnancy  ? 

Could  we  show  beyond  cavil  that  the  nervous  forces  operate 
upon  the  unborn  in  the  grade  of  animals,  next  to  men,  their 
applicability  to  a  higher  order  of  life,  would  convey  some  force. 

Sacred  writ  teaches  that  the  Patriarch  Jacob  ignorantly  yet 
successfully  availed  himself  of  the  device  of  erecting  wattles  be- 
fore his  watering  ti'oughs,  the  rods  being  alternately  white  and 
dark.  Here  the  sheep  during  conception  and  pregnancy  drank, 
with  the  result  of  producing  a  large  per  cent  of  ring-streaked 
and  speckled  progeny,  thus  depleting  old  Laban's  flocks. 

It  is  contended  by  sportsmen  that  the  bitch,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  sagacious  and  ready  progeny,  should  be  hunted  during 
pregnancy,  and  I  can  give  it  as  my  experience,  that  among  such 
offspring  I  have  found  the  best  hunters  and  retrievers. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  specimen  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Letcher,  which  he  denominates  the  elephant  pig.  Examina- 
tion discloses  the  skin,  head,  trunk  and  eai*s  of  the  elephant.  It 
possesses  the  following  history :  It  was  pigged  some  months  ago, 
and  brought  to  Dr.  Loteher,  whO;  on  inquiry,  learned  that  about 
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six  or  eight  weeks  previously  a  menagerie  had  passed  through 
the  streets  of  Henderson,  having  with  it  several  elephants;  that 
they  were  seen  by  this  then  newly  pregnant  sow.  That  they 
approached  very  nearly  to  and  frightened  her  is  probable.  We 
infer  she  saw  the  elephants,  a  profound  impression  was  made, 
this  was  transmitted  by  nerve  influence  and  by  niioans  of  the 
blood  to  the  organ  just  at  that  time,  in  the  most  exalted  and 
susceptible  condition,  finally  imprinting  upon  this  much  of  her 
progeny  the  skin,  trunk,  head  and  ears  of  the  frightful  object 
beheld. 

The  impression  most  probably  was  not  soon  forgotten,  so  as 
cell  growth  progressed  (under  the  stimulus),  we  have  finally  the 
pig  at  full  term,  with  the  perfect  physiognomy  of  the  object  of 
its  mother's  dread.  Dr.  Waddell  would  perhaps  tell  us  gravely 
that  this  BOW  was  no  doubt  laboring  under  some  local  disease  of 
the  womb  or  membranes. 

A  case  identical  with  the  above,  and  well  attested,  occurred 
several  years  ago  at  Shawneetown,  111.,  the  pig  exhibiting,  like- 
the  specimen  presented,  the  skin,  head,  trunk  and  ears  of  the 
elephant,  which  a  short  period  before  had  passed  through  the 
neighborhood. 

Begarding  comparative  embryology,  these  illustrations  must 
suffice  in  this  brief  sketch.  If  we  descend  lower  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mal life,  the  analogy  must  weaken,  there  occurring  in  the  higher 
order  of  animal  life  no  period  of  incubation,  after  separation  of  the 
ovum,  from  the  maternal  influence.  In  the  egg  producing  class,  it 
is  claimed  that  deformities  and  monstrosities  can  be  produced  by 
external  impressions  upon  the  egg,  viz.:  By  heat,  irregularly  ap- 
plied, by  cold,  by  position,  etc.  This,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
proves  nothing,  for  each  egg  experimented  upon  may,  before  its 
separation  from  the  mother,  have  contained  a  monstrosity,  and 
being  subject  to  external  impressions  after  separation,  must  surely 
have  been  subject  to  impressions,  from  the  mother,  while  in  the 
plastic  state,  and  undergoing  cell  proliferation  and  growth. 

In  the  human  family,  instances  have  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  perhaps  every  member  of  this  society.  We  will  offer  a 
few  illustrations  of  our  subject.  Dr.  Thos.  Taylor,  of  Hender- 
son, relates  the  following  instances  as  occurring  under  his  obser- 
vation :  A  lady  who  had  a  great  antipathy  to  frogs,  was  very 
much  startled  and  alarmed  (being  several  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy)  by  having  a  tree  frog  to  spring  upon  her.    After  the 
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birth  of  her  child  she  requested  that  it  be  examined  immedi- 
ately, stating  that  it  would  be  found  marked  with  the  impress  of 
the  frog.  Examination  revealed  the  exact  image  of  a  frog  upon 
the  inner  side  of  the  child's  thigh. 

Again  Mrs.  H.,  being  two  or  three  months  advanced,  was 
reclining  on  a  sofa  just  under  an  open  window.  While  she  was 
asleep  a  jackass  which  had  been  browsing  in  the  yard  came  up, 
and  patting  his  head  through  the  open  window  brayed  just  over 
the  sleeping  woman,  who  awoke  terrified.  She  was  delivered  of 
a  child,  still-born,  having  the  head  and  complete  ears  of  the 
jackass. 

Dr.  P.  Thompson  vouches  for  the  following :  A  family  ser- 
vant woman,  being  pregnant,  was  one  day,  while  crossing  the 
lawn,  attacked  by  a  ram  and  by  him  struck  to  the  ground  and 
terribly  shocked.  Her  child  at  fall  term  exhibited,  though  a  full 
blooded  negro,  the  peculiar  white  looking  eyes  of  the  sheep,  and 
as  he  grew  up  his  hair,  though  kinky,  was  perfectly  white  like 
wool.  In  addition  to  this,  and  more  remarkable  than  all,  he 
always  gave  forth  the  peculiar  scent  of  the  sheep,  it  being  espe- 
cially marked  when  he  was  heated  and  perspiring  freely. 

Dr.  S.  Furmau  gives  the  following  as  occurring  under  his 
observation  while  in  Florida  some  years  ago  :  A  lady  about  two 
months  pregnant  sat  on  her  porch,  when  she  saw  a  large  land 
turtle  or  gopher  making  its  way  under  the  house.  She  called 
to  a  servant,  who  rushed  out  with  an  ax,  and  before  the  lady 
could  interfere  crushed  in  its  skull  with  the  keen  blade.  The 
lady  fainted,  and  at  full  term  was  delivered  of  a  monster  with 
the  rounded  body  and  peculiar  feet,  or  rather  paws,  of  the 
gopher. 

Dr.  Trenholm,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  in  No.  LV  of  the  ObsteL 
Jour,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  states  that  the  following  casea 
occurred  under  his  immediate  observation :  When  somewhat 
more  than  half  advanced  in  gestation,  a  pregnant  woman's 
youngest  child  was  brought  home  with  the  skin  of  its  forehead 
cut  open  and  the  face  covered  with  blood.  When  the  babe  ^as 
born  it  had  the  side  and  front  of  the  forehead  depressed,  the  eyes 
out  of  their  natural  position,  with  a  well  defined  cicatrix,  in  the 
exact  position  of  the  cicatrix  on  the  face  of  the  injured  child. 

He  says:  ''In  another  instance,  a  friend  of  mine  while  preg- 
nant saw  a  man  going  along  the  streets  on  his  knees,  both 
legs  having  been  amputated  below  the  knee-joints.    The  sight  so 
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<li8gu8ted  and  horrified  her  that  she  could  not  banish  the  impres- 
sion from  her  mind.  The  result  was  that  both  limbs  of  her  child 
were  absent,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  person  whose  disfigure- 
ment had  so  miserably  impre&sed  her." 

Dr.  Weis,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  mentions  the  following 
^s  occurring  in  his  practice:  "A  lady  during  pregnancy  carried 
with  her  a  pocket  edition  of  Moore's  poetical  works,  which  she 
read  almost  constantly.  Her  child  at  three  years  of  age  exhib- 
ited a  most  wonderful  gift  of  putting  sentences  in  rhym;  in  fact, 
naturally  expressed  his  little  ideas  and  thoughts  in   flowing 


measure." 


So  we  might  go  on  multiplying  instances  did  time  permit,  or 
were  it  necessary  to  do  so.  The  illustrations  given  are  but  a 
type  of  hundreds  that  could  be  given,  but  the  recitation  would 
be  wearisome. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  frequency  of  deviation 
from  a  normal  condition,  as  a  result  of  maternal  impressions. 
Many  mothers  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  something  being 
wrong,  with  the  child  perhaps  having  experienced  no  impres- 
sions. Others  feel  startling  impressions,  the  child  sustaining  no 
injury.  This  proves  nothing  against  the  position  we  take,  espe- 
cially when  weighed  with  positive  evidence,  as  exhibited  in  the 
hundreds  of  practical  illustrations  recorded  and  well  authentica- 
ted. It  is  more  rational  for  us  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
enlightening  humanity  upon  this  subject,  and  guarding  the  com- 
ing generation  from  the  effects  o£  untoward  maternal  impressions 
upon  the  unborn.  Who  can  compute  the  burden  of  sorrow,  and 
^vil,  and  deformity  mental  as  well  as  physical  thus  originated, 
to  be  continued  from  generation  to  generation  like  a  wave  over 
the  almost  boundless  ocean  of  time.  How  powerful  for  evil  may 
I  will  say  must  be  the  results  of  poverty,  intemperance,  wretch- 
edness, anxiety  and  anger,  aside  from  sudden  shocks  and  ter- 
rors. On  the  other  hand  how  elevating  and  priceless  the  ef- 
fects through  the  mother  of  happiness,  joy,  refinement  and 
pleasant  mental  activity.  , 

Were  the  laiety  forewarned,  how  closely  would  public  opin- 
ion require  the  pregnant  women  to  be  guarded  against  evil  influ- 
ences and  trying  conditions,  and  seldom,  except  amongst  the 
most  besotted  and  ignorant,  would  such  instances  as  occasionally 
•Occur  be  recorded. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  latter  class  are  less  liable  to  these 
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accidents  than  the  more  refined  and  cultivated,  and  with  plansi- 
bility,  as  the  enlightened  intellect  is  more  susceptible  to  impres- 
sions, and  the  cultivated  sensibility  more  amenable  to  shock. 

From  a  speculative  standpoint,  who  can  estimate  the  possibili- 
ties of  enlightenment  and  improvement  to  thjd  human  race  by 
an  acceptation  and  utilization  on  scientific  principles  of  the  fact 
that  maternal  impressions  do  sometimes  determine  the  mental  as 
well  as  physical  endowments  of  the  foetus. 

We  may  yet  live  to  have  the  child  in  utero  being  prepared 
for  usefulness  as  a  poet,  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  an  athlete,  or 
possibly  the  maternal  impressions  might  be  so  powerful  as  to 
evolve  a  worthy  member  of  our  most  honorable  profession,  and 
a  lasting  boon  be  thereby  conferred  upon  humanity. 


MADISON  CO.  (ILL.)  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Medical  Ethics.    By  A.  M.  Powell,  M.  D.,  of  Collinsville,  IlL 

Perhaps  no  greater  truism  has  been  uttered  than  th^it ''  Jeal- 
ousy is  the  bane  of  the  medical  profession."  In  city,  town  and 
village  we  find  members  of  our  profession  watching  with  dagle 
eye  the  movements  of  their  confreres,  apparently  anxious  to 
detect  the  least  breach  of  courtesy — ^the  least  false  step — ready 
to  seize  upon  a  straw  with  which  to  light  the  fires  of.  their  indig* 
nation — ready,  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  to  deal  damnation 
upon  the  devoted  head  of  a  recusant  brother.  This  fact  is  so 
patent  that  even  the  laity  have  become  fully  aware  of  it,  and 
use  this  state  of  things  as  a  common  fund  of  amusement  for 
themselves — ^a  sort  of  standing  joke  upon  the  profession — « 
sweet  morsel  of  food  for  vulgar  gossip. 

Now,  since  doctors  are  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  the  sam& 
elements  that  enter  into  the  average  human  being;  isi nee  there 
is  supposed  to  be  nothing  peculiar  in  their  minds  and  organiza- 
tions  necessarily  leading  them  into  the  grosser  foibles  but  too 
common  to  our  race,  since  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  practice 
of  the  healing  art  that  can  conduce  to  individual  or  collective 
baseness,  we  are  prone  to  ask  the  question  why  are  the  members 
of  our  profession  so  universally  victims  to  the  green-eyed  mon* 
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8ter?  Why  is  it  that  in  ours  more  than  in  all  other  callings  its 
members  are  so  perpetually  at  war  one  with  the  other?  We  are 
driven  to  seek  a  solation  of  the  mystery  by  considering  motives 
outside  of  those  usually  governing  men  in  ordinary  business  and 
social  relations. 

In  our  opinion  this  solution  will  be  found^  partly  at  least,  in 
the  fact  that  our  profession  has  set  up  for  its  guidance  a  code  of 
ethics  which,  while  it  contains  the  features  that  should  govern 
gentlemen  in  their  professional  intercourse  with  each  other  and 
with  the  world,  also  contains  provisions  at  variance  with  practi- 
cal, every  day  common  sense  and  all  usage  in  other  professions; 
a  code  so  unnatural,  far-fetched  and  stilted  as  hardly  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  many,  and  respected  and  appreciated  by  only  the 
few  in  or  out  of  the  profession.  By  the  provisions  of  this  code 
we  are  so  hedged  about — confined  to  so  narrow  limits,  in  many 
things,  that  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature  to 
suppose  more  than  a  few  of  the  profession  will  be  governed  by 
it.  Its  subtleties  and  fine  distinctions  are  such  that  the  laity 
not  comprehending  are  led  only  to  despise  it.  The  result  is,  we 
daily  witness  large  numbers  of  the  membera  of  our  noble  calling 
violating  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law;  seeking  rather 
to  hold  with  the  latter  while  evading  the  former  in  every  essen- 
tial particular. 

It  is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind  to  resist  unnatural  restraints, 
and  therefore,  when  these  are  applied,  it  is  but  natural  that  no 
means  should  be  left  unused  to  evade  unjust  provisions.  This 
tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  which  are  just  and  thus  lead  to 
violation  of  all,  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  to  absolute  free- 
dom of  action.  Hence  we  see  numbers  of  our  brothers  who, 
while  professing  to  hold  to  the  letter  of  our  ethical  laws,  are 
covertly  violating  their  spirit,  committing  numberless  wrongs 
and  thus  breeding  that  jealousy  which  we  so  much  deplore,  and 
which  is  daily  dragging  our  profession  down  into  the  mire  and 
filth  of  dissimulation  and  degradation,  alike  disgusting  to  our 
right  thinking  members  and  the  laity  who  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  detect  our  shortcomings. 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  disgusting,  to  note 
the  actions  of  the  average  doctor,  when  opportunity  offers  for 
him  to  make  a  disingenuous  remark  or  throw  ottt  an  insinnation 
by  act  or  word  against  a  neighboring  practitioner.  As  a  general 
thing  he  will  be  very  careful  to  do  nothing  by  which  he  actually 
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violates  tho  letter  of  the  code — it  may  bo  that  his  weapon  is  only 
a  wise  look,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  wink,  or  a  nod ;  but  use 
some  weapon  he  will,  for  ho  knows  full  well  that  the  person 
against  whom  he  so  uses  it  will,  if  occasion  offer,  most  likely 
repay  him  in  kind.  These  deplorable  and  discreditable  practices 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  rural  districts,  but  are  freely 
adopted  by  the  so-called  "Xiights  of  the  profession"  in  our  large 
cities,  against  one  another,  but  particularly  against  tho  country 
physicians  of  their  vicinity,  the  said  "  lights  "  apparently  vieing 
with  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  break  down  the  influence 
and  standing  of  their  country  brethren.  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  hardly  a  country  physician  residing  within  a  radius  of 
many  miles  of  a  largo  city  who  has  not  earlier  or  later  been  the 
victim  of  the  foulest  treatment  by  some  one  or  more  of  these 
self-assumed  ^'  lights  of  the  medical  profession."  It  is  so  common 
for  these  bigoted  ignoramuses  (for  generally  the  truly  learned 
do  not  practice  it)  to  take  every  advantage  of  a  brother,  that  it 
may  be  considered  a  rule,  with  few  or  no  exceptions.  Every 
lily-livered,  little-souled,  pig-headed  fellow  who,  by  some  inscru- 
table decree  of  providence,  or  perhaps  more  properly  speaking, 
by  the  unscrupulous  practices  of  the  medical  schools,  has  been 
permitted  to  tack  the  once  respectable  title  of  M.  D.  to  his  name, 
and  who,  by  "  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain,"  is 
eking  out  a  precarious  existence,  possibl}'  in  some  back  street  of 
some  large  city,  while  assuming  to  be  an  expert  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession  feels  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  deride, 
decry  and  scoif  at  his  superiors,  particularly  if  they  be  of  the 
country. 

But  these  obscure  curs  are  not  alone  in  thi$  ineffable  mean- 
ness. Many  of  those  who  by  liberality  of  education  and  contact 
with  gentlemen  should  have  learned  better,  are  not  one  whit 
slower  to  use  these  vile  means,  though  possibly  tempting  them 
with  a  little  more  apparent  gentility,  to  poison  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  their  competitors.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  no  over- 
drawn picture,  as  the  daily  experience  of  many  will  attest.  A 
man  being  very  high  in  the  profession,  whose  income  from  his 
practice  roaches  into  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  annuallly,  said 
to  me  recently  that  it  is  how  next  to  impossible  for  a  new  man, 
whatever  his-^atlftinmBnts  in  the  profession,  if  ho  be  honest,  to 
get  a  foothold  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  whole  troop  of 
dishonest  vultures  of  high  and  low  degree  will  prey  upon  him 
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until  he  leaves  in  disgust  or  speedily  becomes  a  proper  sabjcet 
for  the  poor  house. 

Allow  me  now  to  say,  and  I  say  it  with  the  greatest  and  most 
sincere  pleasure,  that  our  beloVed  profession  still  holds  within 
its  ranks  in  town  and  country,  many,  very  many  of  these  noble 
souls  who  would  scorn  to  sell  their  professional  birthright  for  a 
moss  of  pottage  so  vile  as  an  advantage  either  temporary  or  per- 
manent over  a  worthy  contemporary.  Many  who  value  profes- 
sional honor  far  above  a  price  and  who  would  scorn  to  do  any 
act  that  Vonld  degrade  our  honorable  calling.  Such  men  are 
proverbially  modest  in  self-asserted  claims  of  superiority,  ever 
ready  to  award  the  merit  of  praise  to  those  who  rightly  deserve 
it.  Such  men  while  fully  realizing  the  disadvantages  of  isola- 
tion, justly  credit  the  country  practitioner  with  the  immense 
labor  required  of  him  in  mastering  the  broad  field  of  a  general 
practice,  yielding  him  due  honor  for  the  talent  which,  unassisted 
by  superior  advantages,  successfully  covers  a  field,  which  in 
cities  is  divided  into  a  dozen  specialities.  To  these  men  jealousy 
is  unknown. 

If  I  have  successfully  shown  that  jealously  is  the  prime  cause 
of  the  ills  of  which  wo  have  been  speaking,  and  that  their  jealousy 
is  the  offspring  of  a  pernicious  medical  Code,  you  would  very 
naturally  ask  :  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  in  cutting  adrift  from 
written  codes  and  allowing  each  to  establisli  for  himself  a  line 
of  action  consonant  with  his  views  of  right?     I  will  frankly  an- 
swer, no !    But  I  would  revise  the  codes  removing  the  objec- 
tionable features,  bringing  to  bear  the  rules  of  common  sense. 
This  done,  I  would  inculcate  the  practice  of  that  unwritten  Oode, 
which    instinctively  governs  gentlemen   in   their  intei'coarse 
with  their  fellows  and  which  is,  perhaps,  best  formulated  in  the 
Golden  Eule. 

Let  each  of  us  strive,  by  emulating  noble  example,  to  ennoble 
ourselves,  thus  multiplying  good  example  and  thereby  constrain- 
ing men  to  respect  us  and  emulate  our  good  deeds. 

Let  each  extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  weaker  bi'Other  or  one 
less  fortunately  situated  than  ourselves. 

Let  each  one  of  us  love  our  professional  honor  more  and  the 
almighty  dollar,  gained  by  illegitimate  practices,  less. 

Let  all  of  us  cultivate  a  spirit  of  kindness,  forbearance  and  help- 
fulness; of  candor,  frankness  and  generosity;  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity.   Let  us  continually  pray,  from  pride,  vain-glory  and 
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hTpocrisy ;  from  envy,  hati*ed  and  malice;  and  from  all  unchari« 
tableness  good  Lord  deliver  us ! 

In  a  word,  let  us  be  true,  not  to  written  Codes  merely ^  but  to 
professional  honor,  fraternal  trusts  and  upright  manhood.  Let 
each  man  be  true  to  his  instincts  of  justice  and  right  and  practic- 
ing these  he  will  not  be  apt  to  wrong  a  brother. 

This  abov^  all,  to  thyself  be  true.  And  it  must  follow  aa 
the  night  the  day.    Thou  cans't  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  elevate  our  calling  above  a  mere 
trade.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  hope  to  win  the  respect  for 
our  profession,  which  it  endeavors  to  exact  from  the  populace. 


THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Address.    By  C.  W.  Dunning,  M.  D.,  of  Cairo,  111.,  Retiring 

President. 

Gentlemen  or  the  Southern  Illinois  Medical  Association: 
In  discharging  the  duty  which  your  kind  favor  has  imposed 
upon  me,  it  becomes  my  unfeigned  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
agreable  impressions  made  upon  me  by  this  the  Sixth  Annual 
Meeting  of  our  Association. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  permitted  to  exchange  greetings  with 
you  and  to  bear  witness  with  you  to  the  advances  we  have  made 
in  our  beloved  profession.  I  would  not  consider  that  duty  prop- 
erly discharged,  if  I  were  to  occupy  the  closing  moments  of  the 
session  in  a  mere  recapitulation  of  the  dry  details  of  statistics* 
Neither  can  I  attempt  a  summing  up  of  the  technical  work  of 
the  session.  All  this  I. leave  to  yourselves,  feeling  assured  thai 
you,  like  myself,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
painstaking  and  effective  manner  in  which  each  member  upoD 
whom  has  devolved  a  duty,  has  dischai^ed  the  same. 

I  should,  however,  feel  wanting  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
occasion,  if  I  failed  to  attest  the  importance  of  these  meetings. 
They  can  not  be  over-estimated.  We  make  .new  acquaintances, 
renew  old  ones,  create  and  cement  friendships.  We  do  much 
more  than  this  and  that  too  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
non-professional  world  to  whose  service  we  have  dedicated  our 
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strength,  our  intellect  and  our  lives  ;  for  we  create  a  higher,  a 
nobler  conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilites  of  profes- 
sional life,  in  the  hearts  of  our  younger  members,  and  we  utilize 
for  the  benefit  of  all  humanity,  the  results  of  experience,  dis- 
covery and  experiment  of  the  best  exponents  of  professional 
ability.  There  is  thus  at  once  added  to  the  learning  of  the 
freshest  graduate,  who  has  just  plumed  himself  with  the  pin 
feathers  of  text-book  ignorance,  the  latest  practical  and  exper- 
imental knowledge  of  the  maturest  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  the 
healing  art.    In  our  professional  relations  to  the  society 

•"Tis  true,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true," 

we  are  most  often  misunderstood.  Perhaps  we  owe  much  of  this 
to  ourselves.  The  dignity  and  sacredness  of  our  calling  and  our 
own  dignity  as  members  of  a  presumably  learned  profession, 
should  protect  us  from  being  misunderstood.  Wo  should  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  we  should  protect  each  other  by  every  hon- 
orable means,  from  misconception  of  motive  and  misconstruction 
of  act.  The  honorable  physician  can  never  bring  himself  down 
to  the  degradation  of  seeking  either  popularity  or  practice  by 
any  art.  This  belongs  to  the  charlatan  and  he  should  enjoy  the 
monopoly. 

The  utmost  charity  does  not  exact  from  the  profession  a  tol- 
erance of  quackery.  The  well  poised  physician  cannot  for  a 
moment  lay  aside  his  individuality,  in  which  probably  lies  his 
mostassured  earnest  of  success.  But  his  personality  never  for  a 
moment  sinks  to  the  contemptible  level  of  egoism.  He  will 
carefully  guard  the  portals  of  the  temple  from  any  pi*ofanation 
by  the  varying  forms  of  the  hydra-headed  genus  humbug. 

There  must  of  course  be  left  the  largest  margin  for  individ- 
ualism and  for  temporary  and  ephemerel  and  sometimes  abnor- 
mal conditions.  Indeed,  it  is  unsafe  to.  hedge  ourselves  about 
too  closely  with  dogmas.  Those  only  whose  dicta  are  inspired, 
or  whose  dealing  is  with  sciences  demonstrably  exact,  can  afford 
to  do  this.  But  we  must  none  the  less  remember  that  we  have 
with  us  a  genuine  faith,  a  faith  inherited  through  ages  of  knowl- 
edge, which  is  ours  to  sacredly  cherish,  protect  and  defend  at  all 
hazards,  alike  from  the  novelties  of  heresy  and  the  machina- 
tions of  conspirators  who  defraud  the  public.  Innovation  is  not 
always  reform  and  mere  novelty,  though  always  attractive  to  the 
superficial  min4,  is  not  discovery.    Ours  is  an  endless  contest 
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with  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant,  and  a  defensive  war  to 
protect  ourselves  and  the  public  from  the  evil  effects  of  fonqy 
lights,  of  a  certain  class  of  unsteady  and  unbalanced  intellect^ 
whose  learning  consists  in  an  abundance  of  theories,  and  whose 
most  conclusive  judgments  are  either  purely  imaginary  or  alto- 
gether inadequately  verified. 

On  the  importance  and  dignity  of  our  profession  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  dwell.  If  I  attempt  to  portray  the  genuine  happiness 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  help  and  healing  of  man- 
kind, it  would  be  but  reproducing  frequent  experiences  of  your 
•own,  and  which  are  the  most  cheering  man  can  hope  for  by  his 
own  exertion.  What  position  can  be  conceived  of  with  more 
of  sacredness  and  sanctity  in  it  than  that  of  the  medical  ad- 
viser ?  What  confidences  are  his  ?  What  utter  dependence  on 
not  only  his  skill,  but  his  integrity  and  his  honor  ?  The  grim 
skeleton  of  every  closet  is  a  familiar  apparition  to  him.  No 
glamour  of  light,  no  tawdry  tinsel  of  gilded  dressing,  conceals 
from  him  the  eating  canker  sore,  which  gnaws  the  soul  of  those 
who,  smile  they  ever  so  sweetly  to  all  the  world  beside,  are 
indescribable  sufferers. 

I  glory  in  the  knowledge  that  this  absolute  and  perfect  con- 
fidence has  never  been  betrayed.  Though  never  solicited,  but 
invariably  thrust  upon  him,  there  is  no  well  authenticated  in- 
stance where  he  sold  it  for  profit  or  where  even  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  judicial  process  could  wring  it  from  him  when  its 
publication  would  redound  to  the  injury  of  person,  property  or 
reputation  of  those  relying  upon  him.  What  a  guarantee  for 
.the  safety  of  family  harmonies  does  this  fact  give  ?  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  profesdional  pride  and  makes 

**  It  drink  from  a  chalice 
A  king  in  his  palace         * 
Might  barter  his  crown  for 
And  barter  it  well." 

The  age  is  progressive.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  this  so 
often  asserted  that  it  would  be  strange  if  the  world  were  not 
now  well  informed  of  the  fact.  It  is  true  we  hear  also  many 
unmeaning  platitudes  sententiously  uttered  as  if  they  were  im- 
portant truths  newly  discovered.  We  are  regaled  ad  nauseam 
with  choice  titbits,  scraps  and  pinches  of  science  to  attest  the 
progress  of  men  and  science  in  our  own  day.  We  are  assured 
that  physical   and    mental    science   have   made  giant  strides 
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towards  perfection  and  that  all  the  arts  have  burst  their  bonds  and 
are  destined  to  fill  all  space  with  their  expended  forms.  No- 
body of  men  know  this  so  well  as  we  do.  Indeed,  if  what 
we  gave  to  science  was  subtracted  from  the  mass,  the  balance- 
would  be  somewhat  easy  to  master. 

Yet  as  a  body  we  are  accused  of  being  too  slow,  too  conserv- 
ative; behind  the  age.  In  the  presence  of  my  compeers,  I 
shall  not  need  to  assert  the  utter  groundlessness  of  an  assertion 
so  devoid  of  every  element  of  truth.  To  ourselves,  always  on  the 
alert,  keen  for  the  truth  in  its  last  development,  the  charge  is- 
absurd,  and  we  feel  it  could  only  be  formulated  and  expressed 
by  those  too  ignorant  to  know  what  we  have  accomplished,  or 
whose  motive  in  making  it  will  not  bear  scrutiny. 

I  do  not  allude  to  the  stereotyped  annual  charge,  furnishing 
an  account  of  wonderful  cures,  giving  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  reliable  conjectures  of  the  weather.  The  vender  is  gen- 
erally agent  or  manufacturer  of  a  pill,  compounded  from  a  recipe 
delivered  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  chief  archangel,  to 
the  advertiser.  Neither  do  I  mean  the  voudoo  and  medium  is tio 
peddlers  of  miracles,  but  to  some  whose  pretensions  are  that 
they  are  ultra  scientific. 

Conservatism  is  our  safety,  and  the  safety  of  the  public  which 
seeks  our  services,  ^sculapius  and  Hippocrates  were  ahead  of 
their  age.  Galen  was  no  dotard,  and  Scaliger,  with  all  his  faults 
and  follies,  pushed  the  world  ahead  one  step.  Wlien  Socrates 
was  compelled  to  sacrifice,  his  choice  of  jEsculapius  was  a 
proof,  from  the  most  perfect  wisdom  of  his  age,  that  even  then^ 
the  true  devotee  acknowledges  the  divinity  of  relief  for  suffer- 
ing. Science  itself  is  indebted  to  us  for  most  of  that  which  is  of 
value,  and  upon  the  achievement  of  which  it  most  plumes  itself.. 
The  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  rosaries  had  lancet  and 
pounce  bag  attached,  were  the  preservers  of  what  was  old  and 
valuable,  and  the  fathers  of  what  is  new  and  valuable  pertain- 
ing to  scientific  truth. 

Whilst  our  art,. from  its  very  nature,  has  not  attained  that 
degree  of  perfection  that  assumes  inspiration,  nor  arrogated  to- 
itself  so  great  a  degree  of  development  as  to  crystallise  it& 
truths  into  dogmas,  yet  it  has  kept  abreast  of  the  best  literary 
and  scientific  culture  of  every  age.  We  must  remain  conserva- 
tive. We  can  not  afford  to  veer  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, nor  to  be  moved  by  the  curiosities  of  science.      To  act 
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otherwise  would  be  to  admit  that  nothing  is  gained  but  by  new 
•discovery,  and  to  discard  and  despise  every  use  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  its  acquisition.  Science  like  this,  and  which  makes  such 
demands,  is  both  insolent  and  silly,  as  claiming  for  itself  a  sep- 
4irate  function  of  the  human  mind.  The  mind  in  its  most  perfect 
form  must  largely  rely  on  truths  attained,  verified  and  relied  on 
for  ages,  and  which  offer  a  firm  foundation  from  which  to  ascend 
to  greater  heights. 

We  must  patiently  cultivate  our  personal  powers,  but  we 
must  take  for  granted  only  what  has  borne  the  test  of  time  and 
trial.    Let  the  would-be  scientists  wrangle  as  they  will  over  mat- 
iter,  force,  form  and  evolution,  we  cannot  forget  that  we  deal 
"with  living  entities,  images  of  the  living  God.     We  may  adopt 
'whatever  physical  theory  we  choose^  but  no  physician  can  for  a 
moment  forget,  that  there  is  in  every  patient  something  above 
tind  beyond  what  his  scalpel  and  probe  ever  touched,  but  whose 
potentiality  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  grand  compound 
-called  man.    The  true  physician  is  as  much  alive  to  the  SDsthetic  in 
human  nature,  as  to  the  definitions  of  the  text-books.     It  is  con- 
venient to  shroud  these  unknown  quantities  in  general  names, 
4ind  we  are  forced  both  for  the  sake  of  our  patients  and  ourselves, 
to  use  ambiguous  terms  frequently,  to  diagnose  an  ailment,  whose 
-chief  element  is  not  disorder  of  the  body.    No  one  knows  so 
-well  as  the  physician  the  utter  impossibility  of  transcribing  to 
^accurate  definition,  and  strange  powers,  frequently  exercised  by 
•the  mind  over  the  body,  especially  in  such  diseases  as  are  said  in 
'the  significant  but  inaccurate  language  of  the  books,  to  '^  lower 
the  tone  of  the  nervous  system. ''     Thus  it  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent that  our  profession  should  possess  the  most  accurate  hab- 
its of  observation,  and  should  be  prepared  by  the  most  careful . 
.«tudy,  and  rigid  discipline  of  mind,  to   discharge  the   duties 
iincumbent  upon  it.     Since  the  possession  of  a  degree  is  an  ''open 
:  sesame"  to  the  most  elevated  society  in  every  couritiy,  there 
r  should  be  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  all  aspirants.    The  morals 
: should  be  above  suspicion,  but  besides  this,  a  very  full  and  com- 
pieie  literary  course,  including  a  fair  knowledge  of  physiology, 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  should  be  required  of  every  one  who 
matriculates.     Tho  number  of   medical  schools  should  be  de- 
creased and  their  strength  thereby  enhanced.      The   student 
should  be  compelled  to  pursue  the  regular  course  for  full  two 
years  before  obti^ining  a  license,  and  should  then  walk  the  ho9- 
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pitals  at  least  another  year  before  asking  for  a  degree.  The 
man  with  a  trae  incentive  will  be  well  able  to  attain  all  this,  and 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  preparation  would  no  doubt  lessen  the 
annual  crop  of  graduates,  but  the  loss  in  avoirdupois  would  be 
folly  made  up  in  another  direction.    Minus  quantity  plus  qoal- 

ity. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  medical  profession  that  it  is,  even  what 
it  is,  in  this  country.  The  temptations  held  out  to  mediocrity  and 
incapacity  by  our  innumerable  schools,  and  the  ruinous  compe- 
tition of  cheapness,  which  makes  the  serious  business  of  study 
and  preparation  a  mere  farce,  tead  to  belittle  and  degrade  the 
whole  profession.  That  it  has  not  quite  succeeded,  is  an  evidence 
that  what  motives  soever  by  which  men  are  actuated  in  coming 
to  us,  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  position  at  once  ele- 
vate him,  and  force  him  to  a  pedestal  of  merit,  creditable  to 
common  honesty,  but  particularly  to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  hift 
fellow  practitioners. 

The  requirements  of  the  profession  are  constantly  being  in- 
creased. The  advancement  all  along  the  line  of  the  sciences^ 
must  find  us  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments. Though  we  may  not  in  this  age  be  startled  by  a  discov- 
ery so  grave  in  its  consequences  as  that  of  Harvey,  yet  the 
revelations  of  the  microscope,  and  the  discoveries  in  chemistry^ 
leave  us  no  option,  but  to  go  on  and  prepare  ourselves  for  new 
discoveries  yet  to  be  made,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
soon  be  made,  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  every  where. 
That  there  is  room  for  our  science  yet  to  develope,  we  must 
sorrowfully  acknowledge.  That  we  have  in  our  ranks  as  daring 
spirits  as  ever  risked  themselves  for  the  world's  good,  needs  no 
fdrther  proof  than  the  history  of  every  epidemic  that  ever 
brought  terror  and  death  to  our  midst.  If  martyrs  are  saints^ 
we  can  pre-eminently  claim  that  sanctity ;  the  sanctity  of  hu- 
manity is  characteristic  of  our  profession.  To  meet  the  rising 
exigencies  there  are  required,  a  cultivated  judgment,  self-pos- 
session, courage,  energy,  self-reliance,  a  love  of  truth,  a  clear 
head,  and  a  steady  hand.  Tenderness,  sympathy,  delicacy  and 
artistic  feeling  are  adjuncts  never  out  of  place  in  the  physician. 
Above  even  these,  he  i*equires  a  pure  conscience,  and  so  exquisite 
a  sense  of  honor,  that  even  when  a  chosen  apostle  shall  fail,  the 
doctor  shall  be  stainless  and  true  to  his  trust. 

It  is  he  who  is  the  witness  when  a  new  life  is  ushered  into 
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existence.  Through  the  years  that  intervene  he  is  the  trusted 
adviser  in  every  difficulty ;  and  finally,  dumb  and  helpless,  his 
skill  exhausted,  he  is  the  privileged  counselor  and  sympathetic 
friend,  whose  tender  regard  consoles  the  bereaved  for  the  loss 
no  skill  could  prevent  Everywhere  he  is  at  home,  trusted,  con- 
fided in,  and  implicitly  obeyed,  as  a  monarch.  He  is  a  real  mon- 
arch, whose  sway  is  acknowledged  as  supreme,  alike  in  the  man- 
sion of  the  affluent  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  and  no  more 
limited  than  the  boundless  sea  of  charity. 

Grentlemen,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
honor  I  have  enjoyed,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  permit  me  to 
join  you  in  the  tribute  we  lay  at  the  feet  of  our  new  President. 
Let  us  cooperate  with  him  and  with  each  other  in  this  work,  the 
highest  work  of  humanity,  until  our  own  labor  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  and  we  can  lay  down  the  burdens  of  life  with  the 
feeling  that  we  have  been  true  to  our  trust,  and  that  the  world 
has  been  benefitted  from  our  labors. 

I  hope  you  will  carry  away  with  you  pleasant  recollections  of 
our  Delta  City,  and  that  whatever  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future, 
there  shall  always  be  a  green  and  cherished  spot  in  your  mem- 
ory, which  marks  the  ^  sixth  annual  session  of  our  Association.'' 
But  the  most  agreable  incidents  of  life,  as  well  as  those  less  so, 
must  have  an  ending,  and  however  loath  1  am  yet  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  vale. 
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Sranslations. 


FROM   THE   FRENCH. 

New  Modes  of  Surgical  Treatment.    Q*  Histoire  de  la  Chirur- 
*  gie  Frangaise "  par  le  Docteur  Jules  Roohard.    Edit.  1876. 
pp.  (539,  et  8eq,    Translated  for  the  Journal  by  B.  A.  Watson, 
M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Jersey  City  Charity,  and  St.  Francis'  Hos- 
pitals, Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

RARE  SURGICAL  DRESSINGS. 

The  principle  on  which  rests  the  occlusion  method  in  the 
dressing  of  wounds  is  not  a  recent  discovery. 

C^sar  Magatus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury, praised  the  infrequent  dressings  which  accomplished  in 
part  the  conditions  of  occlusion.  '<  The  natural  tendency  of 
wounds  "  said  he  "  is  to  heal."  That  which  is  necessary  to  avoid 
with  great  care,  is  the  contact  with  the  air,  because  it  irritates 
the  wound ;  movements  of  the  parts,  beciiuse  they  derange  the 
work  of  agglutination ;  the  washing  away  of  the  pus,  because  it 
does  not  constitute  a  bad  envelope,  as  has  been  frequently  said, 
but  a  useful  topical  remedy  prepared  by  nature  for  the  opertion."^ 
The  same  reflections,  without  doubt,  had  presented  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  D.  J.  Larrey,  when  he  recommended  leaving 
in  place  the  fracture  apparatus,  even  where  wounds  or  other  ex- 
tensive complications  existed,  until  the  seventh,  eighth  or  ninth 
day.  a 

The  authority  of  the  name  of  Larrey  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  induced  some  surgeons  of  the  day  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

Mar6chal'  and  Josse^  of  Amiens  especially  adopted  the  prin- 

1  Magatus  C^sar,  De  vara  vulnerum  medieatiofie^  un  <U  vulneribua  raro 
tractandia,  VmetiU,  1618.  Nous  n'  avons  pas  pu  consulter  cet  ouvrage, 
nous  le  citons  d'apres  L.  Gosselin,  {Des  pansementa  r^rea,  th^sepourla 
chaire  de  clinique  chirugicale  Boutenue  &  la  fkculte  de  Paris,  1851 ;  Paris. 
1851),  et  d'apres  la  th^se  dhjk  citee  de  B.  Anger. 

2  D.  Larrey,  Chirurgue  Chirurgieale,  t,  iiu  p.  666. 

3  Les  observations  de  Marechal  sent  consignees  dans  un  memoire  de 

L.  Suzie  insere  dans  les  Archives  giniralea^  1833«  Sd  s^rie,  t.  ii,  p.  152,  305. 

4  Josse,  Melanges  de  Chirurgie  pratigue,  1835. 
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ciple  of  immediate  closare  and  iDfrequent  dressings  after  amputa- 
iioDs;  they  only  removed  the  dressings  on  the  tenth  day^but 
their  manner  of  procedure  did  accomplish  the  conditions  of  a 
complete  occlasion. 

They  had  preserved  the  old  errors  and  the  charpie,  compres- 
ses and  bandages  permitted  too  easily  the  passage  of  the  air  by 
which  the  pus  was  altered.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  resort 
to  more  efficacious  means  and  to  cover  the  wounds  with  a  truly 
impermeable  dressing. 

OCCLUSION  BY  AGGLUTATIVE  PLASTERS. 

The  cuirasses  of  diachylon  applied  over  large  ulcers  repre- 
sent the  first  effort  made  in  this  direction.  This  method  of 
treatment  has  been  invented  several  times  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  assign  it  a  date. 

In  England  it  bears  the  name  of  fiaynton's  treatment ;  in 
France  it  has  especially  been  recognized  by  Dr.  Ph.  Boyer  ;*  it 
has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  in  the  marine  hospitals. 
The  surgeons  who  surely  invented  this  means,  had  not  consid- 
ered the  injurious  action  of  the  air,  but  they  had  empirically 
established  the  fact  that  the  ulcer  took  on  a  healthier  aspect  and 
cicatrized  more  promptly  under  this  protecting  cover  and  by  the 
gentle  compression  which  it  exercises.  The  sheets  of  lead  men- 
tioned by  Eev^ille-Parise  and  which  have  become  common  treat- 
ment in  the  management  of  ulcers  of  the  legs,  do  not  act  other- 
wise. We  may  say  the  same  with  respect  to  the  modes  of  dress- 
iing  proposed  in  1844  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Langier, 
*Ghassaignac  and  J.  Guerin,  and  we  would  not  delay  longer  on 
the  subject,  did  they  not  form  a  point  of  departure  for  a  series  of 
researches  of  which  we  shall  have  to  explain  the  results.  In 
the  month  of  October,  1844,  Langier  addressed  to  the  Academy  of 
.Sciences,  a  note  on  the  happy  employment  of  the  mucilage  of 
acacia  and  the  gold  beater's  skin  in  the  treatment  of  suppurating 
wounds.^  This  means  had  already  succeeded  with  him  a  certain 
number  of  times  following  operations  of  some  importance  and 
among  others  after  the  removal  of  a  breast^  and  he  proposed  to 


6  Philippe  Boyer,  agrege  de  la  faculte  de  Paris,  Rapport  au  conseil  gen- 
eral dea  hbpitaux  et  hospices  civiU  de  Paris,  sur  un  mode  de  traiiemtnt  des 
-uleeres  des  jambes^  Sans  assuQettir^  les  malades  9ii  au  repos,  ni  au  regime^ 
Paris,  in,  8, 1841, 16  pages. 

6  Comptes  rendus  dc  V  Aeademie  des  sciences^  1844,  t,  xix,  p,  914* 
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have  recourse  to  it,  in  a  few  days,  for  an  amputation  of  the  thigh. 
He  hoped  thus  to  protect  the  wounds  which  resulted  from 
bloody  operations  from  contact  with  the  air  and  to  place  tbem  in 
conditions  closely  resembling  those  which  are  obtained  with  the 
subcutaneous  method.  This  communication  called  forth  two 
objections  which  were  introduced  at  the  meeting,  November 
11th,  1844.  Jules  Gu^rin,  who  already  considered  as  his  prop- 
erty everything  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
method  in  question,  claimed  the  priority  by  recalling  the  trials 
made  two  years  before  for  the  same  object  with  the  aid  of  the 
gold-beater's  skin  in  the  temporary  service  of.  Maisonneuve  at 
the  Hotel  Bieu.^  Chassaignac  on  his  part,  announced  to  the 
Academy,  that  during  three  years  he  had  put  in  practice  at 
Cochin^  at  Necker  and  at  *'  la  Charite  "  a  mode  of  dressing  by  ocdur 
sion  consisting  in  the  application,  over  the  dressed  parts  of  a  cuirass 
of  diachylon  made  of  imbricating  bands. ^  He  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  only  a  modification  of  Baynton's  plan  and 
that  Yelpeau  had  given  utterance  to  the  idea  before  him  of  ap- 
plying it  to  the  treatment  of  contused  wounds. 

We  will  not  insist  on  the  polemics  which  the  question  of  pri* 
ority  raised.  Langier  did  not  follow  up  the  idea,  but  it  wa» 
otherwise  with  Chassaignac  and  J.  Gu6rin;  Chassaignac  con- 
tinued to  use  his  cuirasses ;  *  he  extended  even  the  benefits  of 
the  treatment  to  abscesses  in  general  and  abscesses  of  the  breast 
in  particular. 

Starting  on  this  principle  that  the  walls  of  a  warm  or  cold  ab- 
scess which  has  been  opened,  may  be  compared  to  the  surface& 
of  a  recent  wound,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  immediate 
union  by  opening  them  by  a  very  small  puncture  emptying  very 
carefully  the  cavity  by  means  of  emollient  injections  aided  by 
gentle  pressure,  and  finally  by  use  of  the  adhesion  plaster  fn  the 
occlusion  treatment.^  ^  The  occlusion  treatment  had  succeeded 
so  well   in  his  hands,  that  five  years  afterwards,  in   1855,  he 

7  Gazette  medical  de  Paris,  1844,  2d  serie,  t.  xli,  p.  790. 

8  Yoyez  le  comptes  rendus  le^ns  dans  la  Gazette  dee  hopUoMx  de, 
1849,  et  le  travail  d'Etienne  ^Trastour  dans  les  Archives  generals  di  medi^ 
cine,  1862. 

9  Comptes  rendus  de  V Academic  des  Sciences,  t.  xix^  p.  1006. 

10  Vo^ez  la  Communication  qu'il  fit  &  ce  sujet  &  la  Societe  de  Chirurgie 
en  1850  et  la  discussion  qui  S'ensuivit.  {Bulletin  de  la  SocietCy  t,  ler,  p. 
679,688.  697.) 
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boasted  of  his  success  before  the  society  uf  surgery  and  claimed 
never  to  have  observed,  thanks  to  ita  employment,  a  single  case  or 
erysipelas  phlegmon,  or  hospital  gangrene  even  in  the  most  nn- 

healthy  hospitals.  ^  ^ 

It  is  not  without  some  astonishment  that  we  hear  similar  as- 
sertions made  in  regard  to  every  new  treatment  which  makes- 
its  appearance.  If  these  statements  are  true,  then  we  are  forced 
to  oonolude  that  secondary  accident  in  cases  of  wounds,  ought  to 
be  very  little  known  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  since  all  the  sur- 
geons who  practice  there,  flatter  themselves  to  avoid  them  with 
certainty  by  the  methods  which  they  have  adopted;  but  we 
know  only  too  well  what  to  believe  on  this  and  as  far  as  the  dia- 
chylon cuirasses  are  concerned,  Broce  called  to  mind  the  fact 
that  he  had  seen  die  of  erysipelas,  at  Lariboisi6re  in  the  very 
service  of  the  origination  of  the  treatment,  a  woman  who  had 
been  treated  in  this  manner,  aHer  the  removal  of  the  breast.. 

Chassaignac,  also,  was  not  slow  to  modify  his  treatment  by 
introducing  a  new  element.  We  of  course  refer  to  surgical 
drainage  which  soon  overshadowed  all  the  rest.^' 

11  Seanoe  du  24  Novembre  1856.    (Bulletin  de  la  Soeiete,  t.  vi,  p.  276. )« 

12.  E.  Chassaignac,  Memoire  aur  le  iraitmerU  ehirurgical  dea  abcea  du 
aein,    {Gazette  medieale^  1855,  p.  40,  57.) 


FROM  THE   FRENCH. 
A.  H.  Ohhann-Dumbsnil,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Translator. 

India  Bubbsr  Liqatube  for  ITmbilioal  Cord. — Dr.  S.  Budin- 
states  that  secondary  hemorrhages  of  the  umbilical  cord  are  rare,, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  where  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  Whar- 
ton's gelatine.  Although  ligation  may  have  been  well  per- 
formed, crying  and  other  efforts  oAen  induce  serious  if  not  fatal 
hemorrhage.  The  use  of  india  rubber  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  pressure  is  continuous  and  strong  and  it  does  not  cut  the 
cord.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  applying  it,  which  may  be  ob- 
viated by  taking  a  match,  or  other  small  piece  of  wood,  and 
including  it  in  the  ligature.  It  prevents  slipping  and  when  the 
tying  is  done  the  match  is  then  broken  and  the  pieces  are  slipped 
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from  under  the  ligature.  Dr.  Dickson,  in  1874,  spoke  of  ligating 
the  cord  with  an  electric  band,  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edin- 
'burgh,  but  his  ligature  consisted  of  silk  and  rubber.  The  author 
anakes  the  following  conclusions :  1.  In  cases  where  the  cord 
-is  large,  ligation  with  flax  thread  even,  if  it  is  tightly  applied, 
may  bo  insufficient  to  prevent  secondary  hemorrhage.  2.  In 
such  cases  the  elastic  ligature  should  be  applied.  3.  The  pref- 
erable one  to  use  is  that  having  2  mm.  in  diameter.  It  13  easily 
applied  when  used  with  a  match,  as  mentioned  above,  four  or 
five  turns  around  the  cord  being  sufficient.  4.  It  exercises  a 
•continuous  pressure  on  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  rendering  them 
impermeable  thus  preventing  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  on  the 
•other  hand,  not  cutting  the  cord. — {JProgres  Medical,  Jan.  17th, 
:i880.) 

Crystallized  Hjemoolobin. — M.  Picard,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Medical  Science  of  Lyons,  gave  a  method  of  prepar- 
ing crystals  of  hffimoglobjn  that  can  be  preserved  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time.  It  simply  consists  in  spreading  the  freshly 
prepared  crystals  on  a  glass  slide,  drying  rapidly  by  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  over  an  alcohol  lamp;  and,  as  soon  as 
dry,  curving  it  with  another  piece  of  glass.  He  exhibited  prep- 
arations made  in  1876,  which  are  still  perfect. — (Xyon  Medical, 
Jan.  18, 1880.) 

DEPORMrry  op  the  Skull  Peculiar  to  a  Trade. — Dr.  A.  Pon- 
cet  gives  a  short  account  o(  men  who  saw  beams,  standing 
below  them  and  moving  them  forward  with  their  heads  when- 
ever it  is  necessary,  as  it  frequently  is.  The  weight  that  has 
thus  to  be  displaced  is  from  150-400  kilogrammes  and  a  days 
V7ork  averages  12  hours.  All  of  these  workmen  commence  their 
trade  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty.  No  protection  is  placed 
on  the  head,  the  hair  alone  affording  one.  By  this  means  there 
is  developed  a  periostosis  situated  in  the  median  line,  on  the 
sagittal  suture,  its  greatest  thickness  being  at  the  vertex.  This 
callus  has  a  length  of  from  five  to  seven  cm.  and  a  mean  breadth 
of  3.5  cm.,  the  edges  gradually  and  insensibly  diminishing.  This 
tumor  is  never  painful,  and  generally  smooth,  although  occasion- 
ally mamillated.  There  is  generally  a  bald  spot  over  the  tumor 
of  the  size  of  a  silver  five-franc  piece,  the  skin  being  somewhat 
thickened.— (76i<£,  Jan.  20, 1880.) 

FATHOLoaiCAL  AL6UMINS.-At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Biological 
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Society  of  Paris,  M.  Manuel  made  the  following  his  conclusions 
on  the  subject :  1.  Pathological  albumins  most  generally  differ- 
from  normal  ones.  2.  Among  these  (the  pathological)  some 
change  the  potasso-cupric  solution  violet  and  others  do  not 
change  the  color  at  all,  or  give  it  a  very  slight  greenish  tinge. 
3.  Febrile  albumins,  i.  e.,  those  passed  in  the  urine  during  a 
febrile  stage,  have  the  latter  reaction.  4.  Albumins  of  typhoid- 
fever,  besides  their  action  of  not  affecting  the  potasso-cupric 
solution,  also  present,  in  a  certain  measure  the  reduction  of  the 
copper  by  glucose.  5.  In  this  regard  these  albumins  approach 
more  nearly  the  peptones  in  general.  6.  Their  coagulability 
by  heat  and  nitric  acid  permits  of  their  being  regarded  as  the 
result  of  the  incomplete  digestion  of  fibrin  (caseiform  albumin.) 
7.  This  albuminoid  substance  has  appeared  in  patients  fed  on 
bonillon  alone,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  an  intra-circulatory 
digestion  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. — (^Gazette  des  Sopitaux,  Jan%. 
20, 1880.) 


FROM   THE   ITALIAN. 
A.  H.  Ohmann-Dumesnil,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Translator. 

Torpid  Sorofulosis  and  Inoipibnt  Chronio  Pulmonitis. — 
Dr.  Prospero  Merlini  gives  an  account  of  a  case  as  follows  : 

Catherine  Garibaldi,  sBt  29,  stated  that  her  father  had  suffered 
from  glandular  enlargements  of  the  neck;,  her  mother  was. 
always  healthy;  her  sisters  and  brothers  were  more  or  less 
phthisical.  She  menstruated  at  twelve,  and  was  never  sick  ia 
in&ncy  or  childhood.  Married  at  twenty  and  had  a  miscarriage 
at  the  sixth  month,  with  abundant  hemorrhage.  Since  then  she 
had  small  tumors  which  had  suppurated  for  about  two  years,  and 
her  menstruation  was  irregular.  She  presented  the  following 
^  symptoms  (this  was  in  1873):  She  was  tall,,  well  developed,, 
muscles  voluminous  and  very  flaccid;  skin  transparent  and  fine;^ 
short  neck,  ample  thorax,  large,  flattened  and  dilated  nose.  The 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  enlarged  and  in  the- right  axilla  a, 
fistulous  opening  leading  to  a  gland  undergoing  caseous  degener- 
ation. On  the  right  side  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  a  glandular- 
tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  existed,  being  painful  and  hard.. 
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The  patient  had  a  sense  of  malaise  and  debility,  no  appetite^  im-r 
paired  digestion,  Tomiting  at  irregulsr  intervals  and  especially 
.after  eating  certain  articles ;  menstruation  scanty  and  irregular. 
On  examination  the  thoracic  viscera  seemed  sound.  The  abdo- 
men was  enlarged,  and  tender  about  the  umbilicus.  The  diag- 
nosis was  torpid  scrofulosis  and  the  treatment  consisted  in  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  iron  in  pill  form,  together  with 
iodine  ointment  to  rub  on  the  glandular  tumors.  The  pills 
were  not  tolerated  and  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  with  tar- 
trate of  iron  and  potassium  substituted.  Kecoveiy  was  rapid, 
and  followed  in  a  short  time,  the  functions  being  all  restored  to 
nearly  normal. 

In  May,  1876,  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  came  on  anew  and 
ceased  under  the  influence  of  mineral  waters. 

In  Nov.,  1878,  symptoms  manifested  themselves,  showing  that 
the  diathesis  was  not  eradicated.  Besides  those  enumerated 
above  she  had  a  frequent  and  dry  cough  and  a  glandular  tumor 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  left  side.  She  had  rigors  followed 
by  fever  rising  as  high  as  41**  C.  (106.8®  F.)  and  this  followed  by 
copious  sweating,  the  pulse  rapidly  rising  to  140.  She  rapidly 
emaciated,  easily  succumbing  to  the  influence  of  consumption. 
Semembering  the  good  effects  previously  obtained  from  the  use 
of  the  iodide  of  iron  and  of  mineral  waters,  they  were  again 
ordered,  but  unavailingly.  The  fever  was  stopped  for  a  few 
days  by  quinine,  but  it  had  to  be  discontinued  and  salicylate  of 
soda  substituted  in  doses  of  three  grains  every  twenty-four  hours. 
■She  improved  but  little  till  in  February,  1879,  when  seeing  that 
a  new  remedy,  tayuya,  was  announced  as  a  specific  in  scrofula 
and  syphilis,  it  was  used  as  a  last  resort  in  three  drop  doses  three 
times  a  day,  in  a  spoonful  of  water.  On  the  third  day  of  its  use 
there  was  marked  amelioration.  The  symptoms  yielded  and  the 
medicine  was  gradually  increased  to  two  grains  per  day.  In 
April,  1879,  the  woman  was  able  to  go  about  and  kept  taking  the 
medicine  during  May  and  June.  For  the  next  three  months  she 
discontinued  its  use  but  recommenced  taking  it  and  has  been  well 
ever  since. — (^Archivo  Clinico  ItalianSy  Jan.  20.) 

[NoTB. — It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  here  that  Pellizzari 
of  Florence  has  made  extended  observations  which  lead  him  to 
conclude  that  tayuya  is  almost  if  not  wholly  worthless  as  an  anti- 
scrofulous  or  anti-syphilitic  remedy. — Trans.] 
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ST.  LOUIS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Satubdat,  Apriii  3d. 
Db.  LeGb^nd  At  wood,  as  Chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  resolutions  regarding  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Dowell, read  the  following,  which  were  adopted : 

John  James  McDowell,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1834,  and 
died  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1880,  at 
1:20  A.  M.y  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

When  six  years  of  age  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  St. 
Louis,  arriving  here  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  1840,  where,  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  for  about  one  year  at  Shurtletf  College, 
111.,  he  obtained  his  earlier  literary  training.  While  very  young 
he  commenced  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  residing  within 
the  college  walls  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, or  adjacent  thereto  in  the  &mily  residence,  was  continu- 
ally associated  with  leading  medical  men,  and  surrounded  with 
■anatomical,  chemical,  pathological  and  sm*gical  specimens  and 
paraphernalia,  so  that  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  medical  science  during  the  period  of  student 
life.  Bnaowed  with  fine  mental  capacity  and  with  fa'^^orable 
surroundings,  he  earnestly  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition  of 
professional  lore,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  Missouri  Med- 
ical College,  in  the  spring  of  1855.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Demonstratorship  of  Anatomy  in  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  continued  in  this  position  till  1862,  when  lectures  in 
that  institution  were  temporarily  suspended.  He  was  in  1864 
-appointed  Demonstrator  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  and 
elected  to  that  position  in  1867,  discharging  with  singular  abil- 
ity the  arduous  duties  of  this  important  office.  He  was  in  1873 
unanimously  chosen  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  till  afler  the 
commencement  of  the  regular  course  of  lectures  for  1879-80  con- 
tinued as  such,  adding  to  the  already  widespread  reputation  of 
the  institution  as  a  center  of  learning,  and  to  his  own  as  an 
anatomist  and  lecturer. 

His  lineage  was  of  a  lofly  order,  remarkable  for  intellectual 
and  professional  distinction.  He  inherited  the  abilities  and 
tastes  of  two  illustrious  families,  members  of  which  have  written 
their  names  indellibly  upon  the  scroll  of  fame.  His  father, 
Joseph  Nash  McDowell,  was  the  great  surgeon  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Yalley,  and  founded  the  first  medical  school  west  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  whose  distinction  as  teacher  and  operator 
ilias  not  been  excelled,  and  whose  memory  remains  green  and 
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fresh  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  his  students  and  collabora- 
tors. 

His  mother,  Amanda  Virgin ia  McDowell,  was  a  sister  of  the- 
great  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  Ohio,  and  possessed  an  unusually 
clear  intellect,  highly  cultivated,  conjoined  with  remarkable 
firmness  of  purpose  and  decision  of  character.  Her  moral  na- 
ture was  commensurately  admii*able ;  devoted  to  her  husband 
and  children,  it  was  her  chief  pleasure  to  seek  their  happiness^ 
welfare  and  advancement 

His  uncle,  Daniel  Drake,  attained  to  just  celebrity  as  physi- 
cian, professor  and  author,  and  will  be  remembered  so  long  as- 
the  annals  of  the  West  are  written  or  read.  Son  and  nephew 
respectively  of  these  brilliant  professional  lights,  it  remains  to 
be  said  that  he  was  the  great  nephew  of  Ephraira  McDowell,, 
who  in  an  obscure  country  village,  remote  from  civilized  cen- 
ters, where  opportunities  for  professional  conference  and  path- 
ological investigation  were  exceedingly  limited,  devised  and  per- 
formed ovariotomy,  and  with  this  remarkable  contribution  to- 
surgery,  leaped  to  the  pinnacle  of  professional  greatness,  while 
he  thus  initiated  a  procedure  ranking  among  the  greatest  bene- 
factions to  his  race. 

Hereditary  transmission  of  admirable  qualities  was  the  birth- 
right of  our  deceased  brother,  and  as  freedom  of  thought 
evolved  the  idea  of  safety  in  ovariotomy,  and  courageous  con- 
duct demonstrated  its  successful  performance,  so  independence 
was  the  distinguishing  trait  of  John  McDowell.  From  boyhood 
to  the  day  of  his  sad  death,  no  consideration  of  expediency,  no 
politic  provision,  no  pressure  nor  persuation  biased  his  speech  or 
conduct.  Individuality  marked  his  character,  and  as  be  was  a 
gentleman,  the  expression  of  his  leading  trait  conveyed  no  sting,, 
wounded  no  tender  sensibilities,  but  conveyed  the  impression  of 
combined  gentleness  and  firmness  founded  in  high  toned  princi- 
ple. Of  affectionate  and  kindly  disposition,  he  endeared  him- 
self to  relatives  and  friends,  and  while  a  congenial  companion 
in  happy  hours,  he  was  most  sympathetic  in  the  day  of  distress. 
No  one  was  more  charitable  in  expression  and  deed.  Beloved 
by  his  colleagues,  the  profession  at  large,  the  students,  and  al- 
most idolized  by  his  patient^  and  intimate  friends,  his  death  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  the  noonday  of  his  usefulness  and  ambition, 
has  awakened  a  general  sorrow.  No  more  will  his  brother  pro- 
fessors listen  to  his  counsel  and  advice  in  the  management  of  a 
great  institution,  nor  receive  his  assistance  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  medical  education.  Never  again  will  his  profes- 
sional brethren  obtain  his  wise  admonitions  and  suggestions;  the 
celerity  and  precision  of  speech  which  marked  his  instructive 
lectures,  will  not  again  fill  the  ears  of  delighted  students  in  the 
amphitheater.  His  patients  '^  mourn  because  he  is  not,"  while 
hosts  of  friends  "  in  camp  and  court "  soitow  oyer  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  of  one  so  true  and  admirable.     He  was  honored  during: 
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life  ^  being  dead  we  cherish  his  memory,  and  tender  his  brother, 
Dr.  Drake  McDowell,  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  sole  survivor 
of  the  i'amily,  our  sincere  sympathy  and  profound  condolence 
in  his  great  bereavement. 

John  S.  Moobe,  M.  D., 
J.  S.  B.  Alleyne,  M.  D., 
LeGrand  Atwood,  M.  D., 

Committee. 

Dr.  Stevens,  Sr.,  referring  to  the  death  of  Dr.  McDowell, 
said :  I  have  ever  regarded  Dr.  McDowell  as  a  man  possessing 
peculiar  qualities,  not  that  he  was  eccentric,  but  even  as  a  child, 
as  a  boy,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Mends  of  the  family  as  being  different  from  most  of  his  age. 
He  was  one  of  those  boys  you  take  an  interest  in  and  at  once, 
and  so  he  has  continued  through  life.  He  suiTOunded  himself 
by  a  circle  of  friends  who  were  warmly  attached  to  him.  I 
attended  Dr.  McDowell's  funeral,  as  did  a  large  number  who  are 
here;  they  will  remember  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Snyder,  whose 
text  you  may  say,  was,  '^  he  had  faithfulness."  Faithfulness  was 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  Dr.  McDowell  in  the  profession 
and  out  of  it  amongst  bis  friends  and  everywhere.  This  word 
implies  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything 
more. 

Dr.  Hodgen — I  did  not  call  on  Dr.  Stevens  because  I  thought 
he  could  add  anything  to  the  eulogy  which  can  be  written  of  Dr. 
McDowell,  but  because  he  had  known  Dr.  McDowell  from  child- 
hood. I  wish  to  awaken  the  recollection  of  the  Society  to  one 
prominent  trait  of  his  character,  or  rather  to  one  act  of  his  life 
to  which  their  attention  has  never  been  called,  because  he  has 
never  uttered  a  word  in  reference  to  it.  To  my  personal  knowl- 
edge. Dr.  McDowell  has  during  the  last  twenty  years  expended 
the  earnings  of  his  laborious  profession  in  taking  care  of  his  rel- 
atives who  were  not  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  themselves — 
and  of  others  who  were  dear  to  him.  It  has  been  the  business 
of  his  life  to  be  engaged  in  acts  of  charity  of  which  he  never 
breathed  a  word.  Twenty-five  thousand^  possibly  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  his  fortune  must  have  been  expended  in  this  way. 
All  of  his  income  was  expended  in  this  way — in  taking  care  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters^  and  he  has  been  the  support  to  a  certain 
extent  of  a  very  deserving  family,  not  his  own,  but  one  to  whom 
be  was  under  an  obligation.    Dr.  McDowell  was  in  every  respect 
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an  honest  man,  honest  in  his  dealings  ^ith  the  profession  and 
^ith  the  public,  and  honest  to  his  patients. 

Dr.  Maughs — I  knew  Dr.  McDowell  as  a  boy.  The  name  of 
McDowell  "has  a  very  dear  niche  in  my  affections,  as  those  who 
know  me  are  well  aware.  After  saving  up  money  to  take  a  trip 
to  Europe  which  his  health  needed,  he  gave  it  to  his  needy  kin- 
dred. I  looked  upon  it  as  an  act  of  the  noblest  charity.  As  has 
been  stated,  he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  honesty  and  faithful- 
ness as  for  his  charity.  I  look  vpon  his  death  as  a  great  loss  to 
the  profession  and  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Papin-^ Although  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  McDowell 
fvas  hardly  more  than  that  of  a  speaking  one,  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  most  honorable  man,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father.  I 
learned  something  of  these  charitable  deeds  of  Dr.  McDowell, 
but  did  not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried.  I  knew  he 
was  very  warm-hearted  and  generous  to  his  family  and  his 
friends.  His  abilities,  in  many  respects,  eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  position  which  he  occupied,  a  position  which  his  true  merit 
justly  obtained  for  him. 

Dr.  Lutz  moved  that  a  memorial  page  be  set  aside  in  the 
records  of  the  society,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  sent 
to  Dr.  McDowclTs  brother.     CaiTied. 

<Edeina  in  the  PrernAiit. 

Dr.  Maughs — This  fall  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  who  had 
been  about  seven  months  pregnant.  She  had  great  oedema. 
Her  eyes  and  face  were  swollen  very  much ;  the  labia  were 
swoHen  and  oedematous  to  an  extreme  degree,  the  patient  had 
also  ascites,  great  distension,  hydrcemia,  dimness  of  vision, 
flashes  before  the  eyes,  headache  and  all  the  symptoms  of  threat- 
ening puerperal  convulsions.  I  carefully  tested  the  urine  and 
found  no  albumen }  there  were  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  albu- 
minuria. I  placed  the  patient  upon  saline  cathartics,  which 
diminished  the  swelling  without  curing  it.  .  There  was  scaixely 
any  diminution  of  the  head  symptoms.  At  one  time  after  giv- 
ing the  saline  cathartics,  I  determined  to  bleed  her,  but  she  ob- 
jected. I  was  apprehensive  every  moment  of  being  called  to 
find  this  patient  with  eclampsia.  Excejit  that  the  patient  lived 
in  the  country,  making  it  inconvjenient,  I  would  have  induced' 
premature  labor.  But  she  was  eventuallj'^  confined  without  an 
accident.    She  very  slowly  recovered  her  natural  condition.    I 
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state  the  case  because  it  was  a  little  peculiar  from  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  threatening  an  attack  of  eclampsia,  and  yet 
the  patient  got  well. 

Dr.  Papin — Mj  impression  is  that  from  the  fact  that  the 
woman  lived  in  the  country,  she  had  probably  suffered  from 
malarial  fever  of  an  obscure  character.  I  had  a  few  similar  cases 
in  a  malarial  country  3  patients  extremely  oedcmatous  from  the 
eyelids  to  the  feet.  There  was  a  large  effusion  of  water  down 
into  the  cavity ;  the  patient  had  heavy  chills.  I  noticed  febrile 
conditions  every  second  or  third  night,  but  could  discover  no 
albumen  in  her  urine.  I  treated  her  with  saline  purgatives  and, 
like  Dr.  Maughs,  was  able  to  carry  my  patient  through  without 
difficulty.  Several  weeks  afterward  I  found  my  patient  in  an 
•old-fashioned  chill,  for  which  I  treated  her  with  quinine,  and 
Anally  succeeded  in  curing  her.  In  districts  like  these,  accoucheurs 
Are  too  apt  to  look  on  the  worst  side  of  the  case.  If  the  doctor 
had  examined  his  patient  he  would  have  found  the  spleen  very 
much  enlarged. 

Dr.  Maughs — The  woman  did  have  malarial  fever.  She  had 
•enlarged  spleen  and  I  gave  her  quinine  very  frequently.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Papin,  knowing  nothing  of  the  case,  should 
have  stated  so  accurately  all  the  conditions  which  actually  ex- 
isted. 

Dr.  Johnston — I  had  a  case  in  a  woman,  primipara,  at  the  sixth 
or  seventh  month.  The  oedema  was  very  great.  I  gave  her 
aaline  purgatives,  and  she  recovered  without  any  unnatural  irri- 
tation. After  her  deliveiy  the  dropsical  symptoms  immediately 
disappeared.  Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  less  albumi- 
nuric. I  had  nineteen  or  twenty  cases  of  convulsions,  an'd  not 
one  had  swelling.  What  is  your  experience  about  dropsy  and 
puerperal  convulsions,  Dr.  Papfin  ? 

.Dr.  Papin — Sometimes,  in  cases  of  (Edematous  vulva  and  eye- 
lids, I  would  examine  the  urine  to  find  albumen.  My  treatment 
has  been  iron  and  saline  purgatives.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
sometimes  use  bromide  of  potassium  or  chloroform  to  relieve 
the  headache,  and  give  sleep.  I  have  followed  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb, "A  little  breakfast  is  too  much,"  etc. 

Dr.  McPhebtbrs — During  the  last  year,  I  was  called  to»  see 
a  young  woman  in  confinement  with  her  second  child  in  about 
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the  second  month.  She  became  exceedingly  oedematons  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  she  was  attacked  with  post-partam  con- 
volsions.  On  examining  the  urine,  it  was  found  to  be  loaded 
to  an  enotmous  degree.  In  this  case,  the  convulsion  was,  of 
course,  produced  by  pressure  on  the  kidney.  I  advised  both 
venesection  and  premature  delivery.  I  succeeded  in  this  way, 
hoping  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  Dr.  Boisliniere  was  also- 
in  consultation.    The  woman  died  next  day. 


Saturday,  April  10th,  1880. 

The  Admintotrafion  of  Chloral  wtth  Alkalies. 

Dr.  Newman — It  has  been  long  a  prevalent  belief,  I  believe,, 
that  chloral  should  not  be  given  in  conjunction  with  alkalies,  be- 
cause by  so  doing  it  is  converted  into  chloroform  in  the  system, 
and  for  that  reason  a  good  many  physicians  at  one  time  were 
disposed  never  to  give  it  in  combination  with  any  alkaline  pro- 
duct. But  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  perhaps  not  so  long,, 
we  have  been  very  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  with  some  al- 
kalies, especially  with  bromide  of  potassium.  Some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  in  administering  chloral,  I  discovered  that  some  of 
the  alkalies  speedily  converted  it  into  chloroform.  I  remember 
giving  it  in  a  prescription  for  a  child  laboring  under  convulsions. 
Its  bowels  being  constipated,  I  had  a  little  syrup  of  rhubarb  and 
for  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  a  little  magnesia  in  the  prescrip- 
tion. It  was  taken  very  well,  but  when  the  dose  was  repeated 
in  the  evening  the  child  was  almost  suffocated.  I  examined  the 
bottle  and  found  a  strong  odor  of  chloroform.  I  thought  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made  by  the  druggist  and  showed  him  the  bot- 
tle. On  examining  it  he  admitted  that  it  contained  chloroform, 
but  insisted  that  the  prescription  had  been  properly  compounded* 
In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  houi*s  another  bottle  of  the  same 
prescription  became  converted  into  chloroform. 

Dr.  Prewitt — I  think  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere 
that  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral  were  not  to  be  adminis- 
tered together,  but  I  have  frequently  administered  them  myself,, 
and  the  well  known  remedy  '^  bromidia"  is  a  mixture  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  chloral  and  other  things;  and  in  it  there  is  no  de- 
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composition.    I  have  very  frequently  administered  them  in  pre- 
scriptions with  good  effect. 

Dr.  Johnston  —Since  these  medicines  were  first  introduced, 
they  have  been  pretty  generally  prescribed  together  by  the  pro- 
fession and  very  often  morphine  with  them.  Writers  tell  us 
that  the  effect  of  these  remedies  is  to  constringe  the  arterioles  of 
the  brain  and  physiologists  have  determined  the  fact  that  sleep 
consists  in  the  presence  of  less  blood  in  the  brain.  I  have 
never  seen  any  objections  to  their  being  prescribed  together  and 
I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any  objections. 

'  I>B.  Hurt — I  think  the  physiological  action  of  these  nar- 
cotics is  not  so  easily  determined  as  my  friend  Dr.  Johnston 
seems  to  think.  If  his  theory,  that  they  constringe  the  arterioles 
and  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  be  true,  then  they 
should  be  administered  in  hydr»mia  of  this  organ.  Experience 
does  not  sustain  the  theory. 

Dr.  Nswman. — It  occurs  to  me  that  our  experience  in  the  use 
of  chloral  is  rather  calculated  to  sustain  the  position  taken  by 
Dr.  Johnston.  We  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  chloral 
and  it  is  a  most  excellent  remedy,  but  it  is  certainly  very  im- 
proper to  give  it  under  certain  circumstances,  for  instance  in 
cases  of  great  depression,  great  feebleness  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, especially  in  those  exhausting  cases  of  delirium  tremens. 
I  have  seen  some  serious  results  from  the  administration  of 
this  drug  in  depressed  conditions  of  the  jsystem. 

DiallffiireiDeiit  from  Gnnpowder. 

Dr.  Fairbrother — An  engineer  on  the  O.  &  M.  Bailroad, 
about  a  year  ago,  had  his  gun  to  explode  whilst  in  the  act  of 
firing  and  his  face  was  completely  filled  with  partly  charred 
grains  of  gunpowder.  A  number  of  these  grains  lodged  in  the 
corneal  and  sclerotic  conjunctiva.  These  I  called  upon  Dr. 
Pollack  to  extract.  Over  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  face, 
these  grains  were  thickly  studded,  probably  fifty  to  the  square 
inch. 

You  are  aware  of  the  upual  means  adopted  to  get  gunpowder 
out  of  the  face,  cutting  it  with  the  knife,  scooping  it  with  the 
scoop,  washing  it  with  warm  water,  poulticing  the  face,  etc.  I 
tried  all,  and  all  failed.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  vesication  of 
the  face  might  be  of  use.    I  therefore  produced  it  on  a  spot  on 
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the  face  and  to  my  great  delight  on  the  first  morning  after  the 
production  of  this  large  blister,  I  found  floating  in  the  serum  a 
great  many  specks  of  the  gunpowder.  1  applied  a  poultice  of 
bread  and  wat^r  and  allowed  it  to  remain  eight  or  ten  hours. 
I  then  freely  incised  the  epidermis.  Encouraged  with  the  re- 
sult of  this  blister  on  one  spot,  I  ,tried  it  on  other  parts,  making- 
free  vesication  and  subsequently  removing  the  epidermis.  The 
man  has  now  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  marks  of  the  powder,  the 
only  traces  being  present  in  the  depression  near  the  nose  where- 
vesication  was  but  slightly  performed. 

Dr.  Bumbold — On  the  5th  of  July  last  I  had  an  e^^perience 
of  a  like  nature.  A  little  girl  had  a  small  fire  cracker  explode 
on  the  edge  of  her  thumb  near  the  index  finger  and  was  brought 
to  me.  The  hand  was  some^what  swollen  at  that  time.  The 
girl  was  determined  to  have  the  disfigurement  removed  if  possi- 
ble. I  thought  the  only  way  would  be  to  pick  out  the  grains- 
with  a  needle,  but  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  determined  to 
try  the  "spray."  I  adjusted  my  apparatus  with  about  forty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  cleaned  the  grains  out  almost  per- 
fectly, except  the  very  smallest  ones,  which  looked  like  the  beard 
on  a  man's  face  after  being  shaved  three  or  four  hours.  The 
spray  with  the  usual  force  was  not  adequate.  It  had  also  to  be 
thrown  from  a  very  fine  spray,  and  with  great  force.  My  theory 
of  its  success  is  that  the  liquid  and  air  are  thrown  with  sufficient 
force  to  enter  each  opening,,  dissolve  the  gunpowder  and  carry 
it  out  in  solution.  I  used  common  glycerine  and  warm  water.. 
It  must  be  remembered  this  was  used  just  after  the  injury  had 
been  received;  in  cases  where  the  wound  is  closed,  of  course  the- 
spray  could  not  again  open  it. 

Ilnnaaal  Slowness  of  tlie  Heart's  A.etioii. 

Dr.  Mudd — Last  Sunday  I  was  called  to  see  an  old  lady  78 
years  old  whom  I  had  seen  from  lime  to  time  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  She  was  suddenly  troubled  with  disturbance 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  chest  and 
coldness  of  the  extremities.  At  the  time  I  saw  her  the  disturb- 
ance had  passed  off  and  left  no  special  evidence  of  trouble. 
I  found  no  evidence  of  valvular  lesion  or  of  organic  trouble  > 
the  heart's  pulsation  was  normal  in  force  and  frequency. 
Her  habits  were  regular,  and  she  was  active  as  a  woman 
of  50  years.    On  last  Sunday,  when  I  was  called  to  see  her^ 
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I  found  her  with  the  extremities  cold,  skin  slightly  moist, 
respiration  about  20;  pulsation  of  the  heart,  18  to  the 
minute.  Her  intellect  was  perfectly  clear.  I  saw  her  at 
4:30  and  ordered  some  stimulants.  I  saw  her  again  at  8 
o'clock  that  evening,  and  found  the  pulse  32  to  the  minute 
and  the  respiration  about  22.  Next  day  the  pulse  was  down  to 
15.  About  this  time,  by  listening  to  the  heart's  action,  I  could 
hear  a  secondaiy  beat,  which  was  not  uniform.  The  pulse  dur- 
ing the  week  did  not  rise  above  15;  it  sank  until  it  was  about 
13  to  the  minute  and  fairly  strong.  The  woman  retained  her 
mental  faculties  perfectly  until  Friday.  On  Wednesday  she  had 
a  number  of  convulsive  attacks;  convulsions  of  the  face  and 
arms,  not  marked,  but  frequent.  These  were  always  preceded 
by  rapid  respiration.  During  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Wednesday  night  until  two  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  the 
condition  of  the  secretion  from  the  kidney  was  about  normal. 
On  Thureday  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  passed  her 
urine  freely,  but  not  again  after  that  and  on  Thursday  aflernoon 
I  drew  from  the  bladder  about  one  ounce  of  urine.  On  Friday 
morning  about  half  an  ounce.>  The  patient  died  this  morning 
about  six  o'clock,  having  made  no  urine  other  than  that  since 
Friday  morning.  The  question  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  possibly  be  a  saccharine  condition  of  the  urine,  and  on 
close  questioning  of  the  lady  who  has  been  the  patient's  com- 
panion for  the  last  three  months,  I  learned  that  about  a  quart 
of  urine  had  been  voided  every  twenty-four  hours,  that 
it  had  almost  uniformly  been  of  a  thick  brownish  color, 
leaving  some  stain  in  the  chamber.  Upon  examining  the  urine 
drawn  from  the  bladder  I  found  its  specific  gravity  1018 ;  no 
albumen,  but  a  distinct  trace  of  sugar.  Upon  post-mortem  ex- 
amination we  found  in  the  abdominal  wall  a  thick  coating  of 
fat  and  the  subperitoneal  layer  of  fat  well  marked,  and  the 
omentum  and  mesentery  thickly  studded  with  fat.  On  open- 
ing the  thoracic  cavity  we  found  a  number  of  folds  of  fat 
around  the  base  of  the  pericardium  and  on  the  diaphragm;  at 
the  point  of  junction  with  the  diaphragm  the  layer  of  fat  over 
the  heart  was  well  marked.  The  left  auricle  was  so  distended 
with  blood  and  its  wall  was  so  thin  that  the  bluish  color  of  the 
blood  was  distinctly  to  be  seen.  A  fibrous  clot  which  was  of  a 
yellowish  color  and  looked  like  liquid  fat,  was  found  inside 
in  the  right  ventricle,  and  projecting  in  the  pulmonaiy  artery 
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on  one  side  on  the  other  into  the  auricle.  The  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  was  thin  and  yellowish  and  seemed  fatty.  The 
coronary  arteries,  especially  the  letl,  presented  well  marked  cal- 
careous degeneration  -,  at  one  point  in  the  coronary  artery  just 
at  the  ventricular  branch,  there  was  a  distinct  narrowing  of  its 
caliber.  In  the  right  coronary  artery  there  was  also  degenera- 
tion, and  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  both  had  thib  yel- 
lowish color.  Upon  examining  the  parts  beneath  the  hearty  I 
found  a  number  of  bronchial  glands  enlarged,  and  one  of  them, 
just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  was  as  large  as  my  thumb. 
Turning  the  trachea  downwards,  I  found  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  fast  to  this  gland,  somewhat  flattened  over  the  gland,  and  at 
one  point  it  seemed  to  be  embedded  in  it.  Whether  this  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  another  question. 

Before  death  we  thought  there  might  be  some  disturbance  of 
the  brain,  but  after  examination  of  the  chest  and  throat  we 
omitted  any  further  examination.  There  was  thickening  of  the 
tricuspid  valves,  but  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  action.  The 
fibrous  attachment  of  the  semilunar,  pulmonary  and  aortic  valves 
had  this  yellowish,  creamy  color,  with  a  layer  of  fat  laying  on  the 
point  of  junction.  The  fibrous  ring  had  seemingly  disappeared. 
Upon  the  auricular  septum,  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  septum, 
the  fatty  layer  was  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  seemed  to  be 
breaking  down,  so  that  it  presented  a  different  appearance  from 
the  fat  at  any  other  part  of  the  body.  To  look  at  the  woman 
you  would  not  have  taken  her  to  be  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age.    She  was  a  woman  of  remarkably  well  preserved  intellect. 

Del.  Wm.  Porter — It  seems  remarkable  that  fatty  degenera- 
tion should  produce  such  a  persistently  slow  pulse,  and  we  would 
naturally  look  for  obstraction  to  the  motor  nerve  supply  some- 
where. I  know  not  if  the  doctor  would  be  willing  to  say  that 
this  involvement  of  the  nerve  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  slow 
beat  of  the  heart.  Pressure  upon  the  motor  nerves  of  any  or- 
gan, and  functional  interference,  are  very  important  as  cause 
and  effect.  The  nerve  supply  may  be  injured  possibly  in  one  of 
four  ways ;  either  by  central  lesion,  lesion  of  the  trunk,  peri- 
pheral lesion,  or  reflex  irritation.  I  remember  a  case  distinctly 
in  which  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of  a  little  child  was  com- 
pressed to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  abduc- 
tor laryngeal  muscles;  tracheotomy  was  performed  to  relieve 
Ihe  dyspnoea,  the  child  dying  shortly  afterwards  (a  very  young 
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•child)  with  marasmus.  On  post-mortem  examination  a  small 
^land  was  found  inclosing  the  laryngeal  nerve  of  the  right  side. 
I  believe  the  case  Dr.  Madd  has  reported  to-night  is  uniqae.  I 
don't  remember  any  other  case  recorded  in  which  the  heart's 
action  was  so  slow  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

Dr.  Mudd — ^I  would  be  unwilling  to  say  that  the  pressure,  or 
iihe  involvements  of  the  nerve  with  the  gland,  was  sufficient  to 
produce  any  disturbance  of  that  kind,  although  it  might  do  so. 
I  have  seen  glands  much  larger  connected  with  nerves  without 
«uch  results  following.  I  believe  it  is  a  recorded  fact  that  in 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  we  have  cases  recorded  in  which 
the  pulsation  has  been  as  low  as  10  to  the  minute  for  some  time 
1)efore  death. 

Dr.  Prewitt — Some  years  ago  I  reported  a  case  in  this  so- 
ciety of  an  old  gentleman  who  had  a  very  similar  disorder.  His 
pulse  went  down  to  13,  and  he  died  in  very  much  the  same  way. 
Before  being  taken  with  his  fatal  illness  he  had  something  like 
epileptic  attacks,  seemingly  the  result  of  ansBmia  of  the  brain. 
Connected  with  this  there  was  disturbed  action  of  the  heail. 
At  the  time  of  his  last  illness  his  heart's  action  was  very  much 
diminished,  and  got  down  as  low  as  13  or  14.  On  making  post- 
mortem examination  we  found  marked  &tty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  and  I  have  tracings  of  the  heart  fibres  showing  fatty  de- 
feneration. There  was  no  other  reason  for  the  death  that  we 
<could  find. 

Dr.  Atwood — Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  in  many  in- 
latances  where  there  has  been  a  slowing  of  the  heart's  action, 
there  has  been  found,  upon  post-mortem  examination,  a  condi- 
tion, such  as  Dr.  Mudd  has  described  here  this  evening,  a  degen- 
eration of  the  coronary  artery,  and  an  impairment  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  disturbance  of  nutrition  ? 

Da.  Johnston — Unless  we  can  be  certain  that  Dr.  Mudd's 
patient  was  free  from  all  habits  of  using  chloral,  opium,  alcohol, 
etc.,  it  is  too  much  like  jumping  at  the  conclusion  to  assert  that 
death  was  the  result  of  the  presence  and  relations  of  the  gland. 

Dr.  Fairbrother — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Mudd  if  he 
observed  the  pulse  and  temperature  during  the  continuance  of 
this  case,  and  if  he  noticed  how  much  they  departed  from  the 
normal  pulse  temperature,  and  pulse  respiration  ratio  ? 

Dr.  Mudd — I  observed  these,  but  did  not  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  this  relation  to  the  pulse. 
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Dr.  Fairbrother — I  make  this  inquiry  as  bearing  upon  the 
diagnosis  of  the  case — whether  it  was  one  of  central  neurotic 
origin,  or  a  simply  organic  affection,  as  fatty  degeneration.  It 
is  a  pretty  well  established  fact,  £  believe,  that  in  cases  of  slowing 
of  the  heart's  action,  there  is  less  disturbance  of  the  pulse-res- 
piration ratio  when  this  slowing  is  due  to  central  nervous  dis- 
order, than  when  it  is  produced  by  disease  of  the  organism 
itself.  In  some  cases  of  organic  disease,  as  fatty  degeneration,, 
the  respiratory  movement  may  fall  little  below  the  normal 
standard,  while  the  heart's  action  is  reduced  as  low  as  we  have 
heard  mentioned  here  to-night.  On  the  other  hand,  when  this 
action  is  reduced  by  central  lesion,  the  breathing  is  slowed  in 
about  the  same  ratio  to  that  of  the  pulse. 

Dr.  Mudd — I  know  this  lady  was  a  person  free  from  the  habit 
of  using  narcotics  of  any  kind.  As  to  the  pulse,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  was  at  the  normal  standard  until  Sunday.  On  Mon- 
day morning  at  8  o'clock  it  was  32;  on  the  next  morning  it 
dropped  to  15  and  remained  there  until  her  death. 

Dr.  Porter  then  said  he  was  mistaken  in  pronouncing  Dr. 
Mudd's  case  unique;  he  had  understood  him  to  say  that  the 
pulse  had  been  at  15  for  a  much  longer  period  before  death. 

Dr.  Pollak — A  teamster  ast  32  came  under  my  care,  nine  or 
ten  years  ago,  who  had  been  a  victim  of  sunstroke  a  year  before. 
He  was  a  man  of  robust,  herculean  frame.  He  had  since  suf- 
fered from  an  intense  headache,  which  was  only  partially  re- 
lieved by  depletory,  anodyne,  neurotic  remedies,  and  counter  ir- 
ritation. But  the  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  was  the  slow- 
ness of  his  pulse,  which  went  down  to  9,  and  never  exceeded 
14  beats  in  a  minute  during  the  four  weeks  of  my  attendance. 
In  consultation  with  Dr.  Bauduy  we  agreed  that  there  must  be 
grave  cerebral  lesion,  which  gradually  developed  into  dementia. 
The  family  was  advised  to  place  him  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane, 
but  our  warning  was  not  heeded.  A  few  weeks  later  I  was  sub- 
poenaed before  a  coroner's  jury.  My  patient  had  killed  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  with  whom  he 
had  lived  many  happy  years.  The  case  was  never  tried  in  the 
criminal  court.  For  some  reason  I  had  to  testify  in  it  in  the 
probate  court.  The  patient  was  sent  to  the  insane  asylum  for 
life.  I  shall  inquire  whether  he  is  there  yet,  and  whether  the 
peculiarity  of  his  pulse  is  still  existing. 
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Minor  Gyn^goolooical  Applications  and  Appliances.  By  J. 
Halliday  Groom,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men at  the  School  of  Medicine;  Physician  to  the  Koyal  Ma- 
ternity Hospital ;  Late  Tutor  to  the  Midwifery  Class,  Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh.  fE.  &  S.  Livingston,  67  South  Bridge  St., 
Edinburgh,  Publishers.] 

This  little  work  is  designed  by  the  author  to  give  a  short 
and  practical  account  of  the  most  common  gynaecological  opera- 
tions and  appliances.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  the  account 
commonplace  and  short,  but  in  other  respects  the  undertaking  is 
not  a  brilliant  success.  The  book  is  terse  and  unsatisfactory  in 
many  details,  and  in  some  respects  pernicious.  For  instance, 
the  author  recommends  the  use  for  diagnostic  purposes  of  Simp- 
son's sound,  and  that  without  a  speculum,  and  illustrates  the 
method  of  performing  the  dangerous  and  delusive  operation  of 
introducing  it.  The  same  instrument  is  also  recommended  to 
replace  a  retroverted  or  retroflexed  uterus.  Of  course  such 
teaching  can  have  little  weight  with  the  experienced,  but  since 
the  work  is  especially  intended  for  students,  this  instruction,  as 
well  as  some  other  advice,  is  unwarranted  and  dangerous.  It 
betrays,  as  do  the  worthless  and  obsolete  instruments  that  are 
figured  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  a  want  of  discrimination,  and 
is  one  of  several  convincing  proofs  the  book  contains,  that  its 
compiler  transcended  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  role  of  an  author.  The  work  contains  no  valuable 
information  that  may  not  be  found  in  all  of  the  standard  text- 
books on  the  subject,  and  presented,  too,  in  a  fuller,  more  prac- 
tical and  acceptable  form.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are  good, 
but  are  copied  from  other  works,  and  having  long  done  duty,  are 
familiar  to  all  students  of  this  branch  of  medical  literature.  One 
of  the  original  drawings,  that  on  page  29,  designed  to  represent 
a  patient  in  Sim's  position,  misrepresents  that  position  more  ef- 
fectually than  we  supposed  it  was  possible  for  any  artist  to  do. 
The  mechanical  features  of  the  work  are  particularly  good,  and 
comport  in  excellence  with  other  publications  of  Messrs.  E. 
and  S.  Livingston.  W.  L.  Barret. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Diseases  op  Women.  By  Al- 
fred Lewis  Galbain,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  P.  K.  C.  P.;  Assistant 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Obstetric  Medi- 
cine to  Guy's  Hospital;  Examiner  in  Physiology  and  in  Ob- 
stetric Medicine  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  etc. 
This  Hmall  volume  presents  in  an  attractive  form  and  with 
sufficient  amplitude  most  of  the  subjects  that  are  ordinarily  treated 
of  in  more  complete  works  on  the  diseases  of  women.    Every 
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page  and  chapter  bears  evidence  that  the  author  is  familiar  with 
his  subject,  both  theoretically  and  practicaHy.  It  is  a  con- 
venient book  for  reference,  and  the  information  to  be  gleaned 
from  it  is  generally  the  latest  and  best.  The  busy  practitioner 
can  refresh  his  memory  on  almost  any  subject  by  a  hasty  glance 
at  this  little  book,  when  much  more  extensive  reading  would  be 
necessary  to  attain  the  same  purpose  by  a  reference  to  any  one 
of  the  popular  text-books  now  in  use.  It  contains  little  that  is 
original,  but  condenses  in  a  pleasant  and  practical  form  most 
that  is  known  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  women.  We  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers  as  a  book  that  will  be  useful  and  satisfac- 
tory to  its  possessor.  It  is  published  in  the  uniformly  excellent 
style  of  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Barret. 

A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  W.  Fairlie 
Clarke,  M.  A.  and  M.  B.,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

This  is  one  of  Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Medical  Authors, 
for  1879.  It  is  a  book  of  309  pages.  The  author  has  embraced 
much  that  is  valuable  and  important  to  the  general  practitioner 
and  student  in  his  epitome  of  surgery.  His  style  of  writing  is 
entertaining,  and  he  places  what  he  conceives  to  be  important 
points  in  practice  very  clearly  and  conspicuously  before  his 
readef.  Wo  think  it  fortunate  for  the  success  of  the  book  and 
for  the  profession  that  the  book  had  an  American  editor,  for  he 
has  supplied  some  very  impoi*tant  omissions  in  practical  surgery, 
as  accepted  and  practiced  by  American  surgeons. 

The  book  is  cheaply  printed,  and  the  illustrations,  such  as 
■are  original  and  new,  are  very  coarse,  though  in  some  instances 
clear,  and  delineate  very  well  the  condition  of  cases  as  found  in 
the  author's  practice,  who  drew  the  sketches  from  which  the  cuts 
were  made.  Some  of  these  cuts  give  little  more  than  the  out- 
line of  the  part  exhibited,  failing  utterly  to  give  anything  of  the 
^pearance  of  the  surface  of  me  tumor  or  the  diseased  part. 
This  habit  of  making  sketches  of  cases  presenting  in  practice 
has  evidently  been  of  value  to  the  author,  for  his  descriptive 
powers  are  good  and  his  observations  acute.  These  qualifications 
of  the  author  have  enabled  him  to  sift  well  the  literature  of  surgery 
and  to  condense  its  teachings  and  the  results  of  his  experience,  so 
as  to  produce  a  valuable  book  in  a  small  compass.^ 

I  do  not  think  his  practice  or  pathology  will  in  every  in- 
stance meet  with  the  approval  of  American  surgeons.  For  in- 
stance in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  he 
does  not  mention  Buck's  method  by  weight  and  pulley,  or 
Hodgen's  splint.  In  disease  of  hip-joint,  which  he  says  ''  is  a 
truly  scrofulous  disease,"  in  defining  his  treatment  he  says,  "  in 
the  early  stage,  the  limb  should  be  extended  and  fixed  by  means 
-of  a  long  splint.    In  young  children  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  lay 
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a  sand  pillow  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  a  short  one  between 
the  legs,  and  stretch  a  sheet  over  them;  or  a  weight,  to  be  gradu- 
ally increased,  may  be  fixed  around  the  ankle,  and  hung  over 
the  end  of  the  bed."  This  with  counter-irritation  and  leeches^ 
constitute  his  local  treatment.  This  will  hardlv  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  modern  s.urgery.  The  book  will  find  acceptance 
among  those  who  desire  an  easy  reference  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery,  and  will  no  doubt  answer  the  purpose  it  is 
designed  to  accomplish  in  Wood^s  Library.  H.  H.  Mudd. 

t,  A  Manual    of    Inorqanio   Chebi^stry,   arranged   to  facilitate 

the  experimental  demonstration  of  the  facts  and  principles^ 
of  the  Science.  By  Chas.  W.  Elliot,  Prof,  of  Analy  t.  Chem- 
istry and  Metallurgy,  and  Frank  H.  Storer,  Prof,  of  Indus- 
trial Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,, 
with  an  Appendix  on  Chemical  Manipulation,  pp.  668. 
Ivison  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  [John  C.  Ellis,  Agent,. 
St.  Louis.] 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  new,  teaching  more  "  by  example 
than  precept ";  more  by  the  experimental  and  inductive  method,, 
than  by  the  discussion  of  principles  separate  from  experimental 
demonstration;  by  a  process  not  unlike  that  by  which  the  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science  were  originally  established.  I  have 
examined  the  work  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  care  and  can 
truly  say  that  both  student  and  teacher  indeed,  will  find  the 
book  an  invaluable  aid  and  director.  To  the  medical  student  it 
is  particularly  serviceable,  learning  and  guiding  him  as  does  his 
Dissector  in  Anatomy.  It  is  especially  adopted  to  laboratory 
work  'j  and  the  teacher  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  in  the  class- 
room. It  fills  a  niche  that  was  heretofore  unoccupied  and  meets 
wants  that  no  other  book  does.  H.  Christopher. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Surgery.  By  H.  H.  Toland,  M.  D.,. 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated,  pp.  51& 
8  vo.     [Philadelphia :  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.] 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  feature  of  this  work,  could 
justify  its  publishers  to  issue  a  second  edition.  When  the  book 
first  made  its  appearance,  the  medical  press,  almost  unanimously 
pronounced  it  unfit,  on  account  of  its  many  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  student  or  the  practitioner. 

Apparently  neither  the  author  nor  his  publishers  were  at  all 
influenced  by  this  criticism,  for  with  the  exception  of  adding^ 
one  lecture,  that  was  omitted  in  the  first  edition,  and  two  cases 
of  aneurism,  the  original  lectures  have  been  reprinted. 

The  time  is  passed,  it  is  hoped,  when  publishers  who  have  a 
reputation  at  stake  can  harmonize  the  printing  of  such  literature 
as  this,  with  the  duty  they  owe  to  a. learned  profession. 

F.  J.  LuTZ. 
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Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

This  Association  will  meet  in  Carthage  on  the  18th,  19th  and 
20th  of  the  present  month.  Commutation  rates  have  been  se- 
cured from  the  Gulf  Eailroad  from  Kansas  City  to  Joplin,  and 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Bail  roads.  Bates  will  be  full  fare  going  and  one-fourth 
fare  retui*ning.  There  is  every  indication  that  there  will  be 
a  large  meeting.  We  have  heard  from  quite  a  number  of  physi- 
cians of  the  Southwest,  and  know  that  they  are  making  unusual 

.efforts  to  make  the  meeting  in  that  part  of  the  State  a  success. 

The  delegates  coming  from  St.  Louis  and  the  east  will  arrive 
in  Carthage  at  12:30  p.  m.;  those  from  the  west  at  3:30  p.  M. 
The  Association  will  convene  in  the  Opera  House  at  4  p.  m.  of 
the  18th.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  night  session  will 
be  held  ;  again,  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions  on  the  19th  and 
20th.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  a  banquet  will  be  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Association.    Delegates  will  be  met  at  the 

.depot  by  the  Committee  of  Eeception  and  assigned  to  their  re- 

.  spective  places  of  entertainment.  While  the  citizens  of  Carthage 
desire  to  extend  their  hospitalities  to  all  who  attend,  ample  ho- 
tel accommodations  can  be  had  by  those  who  prefer  them. 

The  profession  of  Southern  and  Southwest  Missouri  espe- 
cially owe  it  to  themselves  to  make  this  the  largest  meeting  that 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  State.  If  the  meeting  is  large  it  will 
be  interesting;  if  there  is  a  small  attendance  of  those  who  live 
in  the  Southeim  counties,  it  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  a  long  time 
before  we  will  again  visit  this  beautiful  part  of  the  State. 

There  are  hundreds  of  physicians  in  the  Southwest  who  very 
seldom  attend  any  kind  of  a  medical  meeting,  their  excuse  be- 
ing that  they  could  not  take  the  time  from  their  practice  to  at- 
tend any  distant  Convention.  We  hope  to  meet  these  here,  as 
they  now  have  the  Association  within  a  few  hours'  ride.     South- 

.ern  and  Southwestern  Missouri  is  now  on  trial;  come  every 
one  of  you;  if  you  do,  then  we  will  have  the  largest  and  most 
instructive  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State. 

County  and  district  Societies  should  have  a  full  delegation  in 

^Attendance.    If  any  member  of  a  society  has  been  delegated  to 
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represent  it  at  the  Association  and  cannot  attend,  see  that  the 
honor  is  given  to  one  who  will  attend.  There  are  many  who 
wqald  attend  if  they  were  appointed  delegates,  and  there  are 
quite  a  number  who  succeed  in  getting  themselves  appointed,  for 
the  notoriety  of  the  thing,  who  do  not  expect  to  attend. .  It  is 
only  he  who  represents  the  Society  by  his  ])resence  in  the  Asso- 
ciation who  receives  the  honor. 


Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 

Belleville,  111.,  April  15th,  1880 
We,  the  undersigned  Committee  of  Arrangements,  of  the  St. 
Clair  County  Medical  Society,  acting  in  concert  with  the  State 
Society  Committee  of  Arrangements,  beg  leave  to  inform  you 
and  all  worthy  members  of  the  profession  desirous  of  attending 
the  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Society,  to  be  held  in  Belleville, 
May  18,  19  and  20,  that  complete  arrangements  have  been  per- 
fected with  railroads,  hotels  and  halls,  to  ensure  the  comfort  of 
the  delegates  attending. 

Sates  on  all  roads  in  Illinois  will  be  one  and  one-third,  and 
one  and  one-fifth  usual  fares  to  those  having  permanent  Secre- 
tary's certificate  of  their  having  been  in  attendance. 

An  interesting  programme  for  the  three  evenings  of  the  ses- 
sion has  been  arranged,  including  two  popular  lectures  by  gen- 
tlemen eminent  in  the  profession,  for  the  first  and  second  even- 
ings, and  a  first-class  musical  concert  and  banquet  for  the  third 
evening.     A  full  attendance  :s  earnestly  requested. 

W.  West,  M.  D.,  Chairman, 
L.  J.  Beohtold,  M.  D., 
J.  L.  Ferryman,  M.  D., 
J.  Kohl,  M.  D., 
F.  EoBACH,  M.  D., 
M.  W.  Horine,  M.  D., 

We  regret  exceedingly,  that  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  State 
Associations  convene  on  the  same  days,  as  many  from  this  city 
^nd  State  would  like  to  attend  both  meetings,  especially  as  the 
Illinois  meets  at  Belleville,  only  an  hour's  ride  distant. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  W. 
West  of  Belleville,  desires  us  to  state  "that  an  ijivitation  is  ex- 
tended to  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Societ}^  as  a  body,  to  attend  this 
•session."  Many  of  the  professors  of  this  city,  wo  have  no  doubt, 
will  accept  this  kind  invitation,  as  ample  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  go  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  by  the  large  number  of 
daily  trains,  (twelve)  going  between  Belleville  and  this  City. 

Prof.  John  T.  Hodgen  will,  by  invitation,  deliver  a  popular 
address  on  "The  Formation  of  Character."  Wo  anticipate  that 
the  mode  of  presenting  this  will  be,  like  the  Doctor's  own  char* 
.acter,  peculiar,  marked  and  pleasing. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  A.  WisLizENus,  M.  D. 

The  following  observations  of  daily  temperature  in  St.  Itonla  are  made  wiUi  & 
MAXixuM  and  uiximum  thermometer  (of  Green,  N.  Y.)  •  The  daily  minimnm  occurs- 
generally  in  night,  the  maximum  at  p.  m.  The  monthly  mean  of  the  daily  minima 
and  maxima  added  and  divided  by  two,  gives  quite  a  reliable  mean  of  the  monthly 
temperature. 

THERMOMETER,  FAHRENHEIT— APRIL,  1880. 


Day  of 

Month. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Day  of 
Month 

Minimum. 

Maximimi. 

1    .... 

..  .    40.0    .... 

....    67.0 

18    .... 

....    61.0 

85.0 

2    .... 

....    6S.fi    .... 

....    70.0 

19    .... 

....    41.6 

60.6 

8    .... 

....    fi6.ft    . . . . 

...    76.6 

20    .... 

....    44.5 

68.  •» 

4    .... 

....    66.0    .... 

....    740 

21    .... 

....    60.0 

76.0 

ft    .... 

....    68.0    .... 

....    72.6 

22    .... 

....    69.0 

82.0 

6    .... 

....    47.6    ... 

....    67.0 

2.J    .... 

....    68.0 

87.0 

7    .... 

....8a.o   .... 

....    48.0 

24    .... 

....    70.0 

87.0 

8    .... 

....     u7  ,ti     .... 

....    68.0 

26    .... 

....    60.0 

735 

9    .... 

....    88.0     .... 

67.6 

26    .... 

....    61.6 

60.0 

10    .... 

....    68.6    .... 

....    68.0 

27    .... 

..   .    42.-I 

68.0 

11    .... 

....     M.o     .... 

....    50.6 

28    .... 

....    63.6 

63.0 

19    .... 

86.0     

...    62  6 

29    .... 

6.5.6 

65.0 

13      ... 

49.6    

....    80.0 

30    .... 

....    42.6 

62.6 

U    .... 

....    00.0    .... 

....    88.6 

81    .... 

•  •  •  * 

Ifi    .... 
1«    .... 

....    54.0    .... 
00. 0    

....    68.0 
....    68.0 

Means. . 

.9.7 

66.2 

17    .... 

.    42.6    .... 

....    60.0 

Mo'^'hly  ] 

tfean...67  9 

Quantity  of  rain,  S.19  incaes. 


MORTALITY  REPORT.-CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

FROM  MARCH  28,  1880,  TO  APRIL  10,  1880,  INCLUSIVE. 


Ovarian  Tumor 0 

Measles 7 

.^-yphilis 0 

.S:arlatlnn 8 

Pyemia  &  Septicse  3 

Erysipelas 0 

Diphtheria I 

Membran's  Croup.  1 
Whooping  Cough.  8 
Dinbete-i  Aleli'ius.  1 
Inflam. Umbilicus.  1 

Tjphoid  Fever ft 

Cerebro  Spinal  Fe.  0 
Remittent,    Inter- 
mittent,  Typho- 
Malarial ,     Con- 
gestive &  Simple 
ContlnM  Fevers,  9 
Puerperal  Fevers..  2 
Oiarrhoeal  Disea's  7 


Parotitis J 

Inanition.  Want  o: 
Rreast  Milk, etc.  7 

Alcoholism..  2 

Kheumat'm  AGoiit  0 
cjancer  and  Malig- 
nant Tumor 6 

Phthisis  A  Tuber- 
culosis, Pulmon.80 

Bronchitis 12 

Senility 8 

Pneumonia 37 

Heart  Diseases  ..  10 
Other  Diseases  of 

Kesplr'y  Organs  II 
Ruptur  of    Womb  1 
Marasmus  —  Tabes 
Mesenterica  and 

ScrofVila 6 

Aneurism 0 


Convultiiuus  &  Tris- 
mus Keonatortiml9 

Hv«lrr)cej)halus  ami 
Tub.  Meningitis.  2 

Meningitis  &  kln- 
cephalilis 5 

Other  Diseasex  of 
the  Brain  and 
Nervous    bvstenilO 

Cirrhosis  of  Liver 
and  Hepatitis...  8 

Enteritis.  Gastro- 
Enterltls,  Peri- 
tonitis, and  Gas- 
tritis     12 

Bright's  Disease 
and  Nephritis...  2 

Other  Diseases  of 
Urinary  Organs.  2 

Metritis 1 


Placenta  Praavla...  0- 

Apoplexy 8 

Cyano-is  and  At- 

electabis 

Premature  Birth  0 
Deaths  bv  Suicide  6 
Dea;hs  by  Vcclil't  7 
Deaths  bv  Homicide  1 
Congen  Deior'iy. .  It 
Total  Deaths  Arom 

all  Causes 276 

Total  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases   . 6D' 

Total  Constitution- 
al Diseases 4S 

Total   Local    Dis- 
eases   ..187 

Total    Develop *tal 

Diseases 22^ 

Deaths  by  Viol'ce  U 


CHAS.  W.  FBANCIS,  Health  CommiiHtmer, 
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Article  XVll. 

Continuous  Elastio  Extension  in  Talipes  or  Club  Foot. 
By  W.  C.  PiPiNO,  M.  D.,  Sargeon  in  Charge  of  Blessing 
Hospital,  Quincy,  His. 

In  presenting  the  following  cases  of  orthopedic  surgery  from 
private  practice,  to  the  profession,  nothing  new  or  original  is 
claimed.  It  is  merely  to  impress  upon  the  profession  the  im- 
portance of  perseverance  in  the  treatment  of  deformities,  with- 
out which  nothing  can  be  done.  The  surgeon  who  will  operate 
or  attempt  to  treat  club-foot,  ankylosis,  etc.,  and  leave  the 
patient  to  the  care  of  his  friends,  will  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  patient  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  he  was  before  the 
operation.  It  is  a  fact  taught  by  actual  experience,  that  parents 
will  not  subject  their  little  ones  to  any  form  of  treatment,  which 
gives  the  child  pain  and  causes  it  to  fret  more  or  less  while  un* 
der  treatment.  They  require  constant  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon.  It  is  necessary  to  see  your  patient  often,  and  if 
that  is  impossible  better  not  operate.  On  several  occasions  I 
had  to  repeat  operations  through  the  failure  of  a  sympathizing 
and  loving  mother  to  apply  the  extension  properly. 

Before  relating  the  diflFerent  cases  of  club-foot  I  have  oper- 
ated upon,  it  is  necessary,  for  a  better  understanding,  to  enter 
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upon  the  method  of  treatment.  The  causes  or  supposed  cause 
of  talipes  will  not  be  discussed.  It  is  well  known  that  to  Dr. 
H.  G.  Davis,  of  New  York,  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  "elastic  extension"  in  the  treatment  of  deformities,  and  in 
no  cases  does  it  act  so  well  as  in  talipes.  With  elastic  properlj 
applied,  the  most  powerfully  conti*acted  muscles  can  be  over- 
come by  its  constantly  acting  force — tires  them  out  and  makes 
them  let  go,  so  to  speak.  The  muscles  at  fault  in  talipes  varus 
are  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus  and  plantaris,  which  merge  into 
the  tendo-achilles.  The  two  tibiales  muscles,  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  tibialis  posticus,  are  contracted  and  produce  rotation  of  the 
'  foot;  and,  as  this  rotation  increases,  the  central  position  of  the 
tendo-achilles  is  gradually  deviated  from,  and  the  achillos  tendon 
•comes  to  act  in  concert  with  the  tibiales  muscles  in  effecting 
rotation  and  adduction  of  the  foot.^ 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  contraction  of  the  plantar  mus- 
cles merging  into  the  plantar  aponeurosis.  It  is  to  overcome 
this  contracted  state  of  affairs  that  we  make  use  of  the  elastic  or 
'^artificial  muscle,"  as  it  has  been  called;  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments are  not  only  contracted,  but  are  actually  shortened  by 
being  kept  in  this  contracted  position.  "  To  remedy  this  short- 
ened state  of  the  muscles,  ligaments  and  the  other  sofl  tissues, 
we  must  keep  them  unremittingly  tense,  that  the  new  material 
deposited  may  go  to  lengthen  them,  which  it  will  not  do  if  the 
parts  to  be  lengthened  are  not  kept  tense.  In  addition  and  at 
the  same  time  that  these  tissues  are  being  lengthened,  those 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb,  whose  function  the  rubber 
performs,  being  kept  lax,  are  shortened  by  the  same  changed 
circumstances  of  nutrition.  Hence,  in  the  end,  we  have  them 
of  an  equal  length  upon  both  sides  of  the  deformed  part  This 
office  the  'artificial  muscles'  perform,  in  addition  to  its  educat- 
ing and  exercising  those  which  fail  to  do  their  duty." 

If  we  wish  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  foot  in  talipes,  we 
must  restore  tone  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  in  obey- 
ancc,  to  contract,  and  as  they  are  unable  to  respond  to  the  will, 
it  becomes  necessaiy  to  resort  to  the  use  of  artificial  muscles  in 
place  of  those  incapacitated,  which  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
simulate  the  natural  movements  and  to  overcome  the  contracted 
opponent.    In  applying   the   elastic  extension  to  club-foot,  I 
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think  the  method  employed  by  Dr.  Prince  the  most  successful 
that  I  have  tried.  It  consists  in  applying  a  board  cut  in  the 
proper  shape  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  foot,  covered  with  adhesive 
plaster,  to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  elastic  ribbon  opposite 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe;  a  tin  plate,  to  which  a  hook 
is  attached,  is  made  to  fit  the  leg  below  the  knee ;  this  is  also 
covered  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  held  in  position  by  two  or 
three  strips  of  adhesive  piaster  encircling  the  limb.  The  board 
having  been  applied  firmly  to  the  foot  by  means  of  plaster,  as 
well  as  the  tin  plate  to  the  leg,  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  roller 
bandage  and  the  elastic  ribbon  made  tense  by  attaching  it  to  the 
hook  on  the  tin  plate ;  the  foot  is  npw  pulled  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  maintained  by  the  deformity,  and  must  be  kept 
so  until  the  contracted  muscles  are  entirely  overcome.  In  ob- 
stinate cases,  where  the  deformity  resists  the  reduction  by  ex- 
tension. Dr.  Prince  recommends  the  "  occasional  application  of 
force,  while  the  patient  is  insensible  from  the  influence  of  ether.^ 
I  invariably  etherize  my  patients  and  apply  force,  which  greatly 
facilitates  matters  and  shortens  treatment. 

By  way  of  illustration  and  in  support  of  the  above,  the  fol- 
lowing are  appended : 

Casb  1.— Double  Talipes  Varus.— On  October  2d,  1875,  Dr. 
P.  A.  Heitz,  then  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  seat  me  C.  H.,  age  2}  years, 
with  double  talipes  varus  (see  figure  1).    The  little  patient  was 

Fig.  12. 


j>ut  under  the  influence  of  ether  and  forcible  extension  applied 
.by  means  of  our  hands  to  each  foot  until  they  almost  resumed 
their  natural  position.  The  foot  board  and  elastic  extension 
was  applied,  loose  at  first  for  a  day  or  two,  then  gradually  tight- 
ened up.    This  treatment  was  continued  until  February  19th| 
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'76,  when  all  extension  was  taken  off  and  the  patient  considered 
cnred  (see  figure  2)  in  a  little  over  four  months  from  commence- 
ment of  treatment. 

Fig.  13. 


Case  II. — Talipes  VaruSj  left  foot. — E.  Simms,  of  Missouri, 
age  5.  When  two  years  of  age,  was  operated  upon  hy  a  St» 
Louis  surgeon ;  tendo-achilles  divided  and  shoe  applied,  but  no 
improvement.  March  26th,  1875,  etherized  patient  and  used 
forcible  extension }  afterwards  elastic  extension.  July  6th,  1875, 
foot  straight  and  remains  so  without  apparatus.  Discharged 
cured ;  treatment  less  than  four  months. 

Cask  III. — Double  Talipes  Varus. —  E.,  male,  age  2  years, 
appeared  for  treatment  July  6,  1875,  for  double  club  foot.  Ad- 
ministered ether,  applied  forcible  extension,  then  elastic  exten- 
sion ;  continued  to  do  well  and  was  discharged  November  SOth, 

1875,  cured ;  treatment  little  over  four  months. 

Case  IY, — Double  Talipes  Varus. — K.  B.,  female,  age  4  years 
and  six  months,  presented  herself  for  treatment  February  6th, 

1876.  Both  feet  strongly  flexed  and  immovable.  Etherized 
patient  and  applied  forcible  extension ;  afterwards  elastic  exten- 
sion. February  19th,  there  not  being  much  improvement,  the^ 
patient  was  again  etherized,  and  forcible  extension  again  ap- 
plied, when  the  plantar  fascia  was  felt  as  well  as  ];ieard  to  tear;, 
the  foot  immediately  responded  to  extension.  The  right  foot 
was  similarly  treated.  March  4th,  great  improvement ;  feet  not 
yet  in  normal  position ;  ether  was  administered  and  forcible  ex- 
tension applied  for  the  third  time,  followed  by  the  elastic  exten- 
sion. March  28th,  her  father  writes :  "She  is  on  her  feet  the 
whole  day  long  from  morning  till  night.'* 

Case  V. — Left  Talipes  Varus. —  S.,  female,  age  3  weeks. 
Simple  elastic  extension  only  was  applied  in  this  case,  which 
yielded  a  perfect  result.    Unfortunately  the  little  patient  died 
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from  an  attack  of  cholera  infantum  a  couple  of  months  after  ex- 
tension was  taken  off. 

Many  more  cases  could  be  recorded,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  simplicity  and  superiority  of  "  elastic  exten- 
sion." It  will  be  observed  that  in  none  of  the  cases  recorded 
was  tenotomy  once  resorted  to  by  me.  I  think  it  a  useless  oper- 
ation in  this  class  of  cases.  We  can  succeed  as  well  without  it. 
Then  why  perform  it  ?  Only  once  have  I  divided  the  tendo- 
achilles,  and  then  unnecessarily,  as  I  believe  the  case  would 
have  progressed  as  well  without  it.  No  doubt  some  cases  would 
succeed  as  well  without  forcible  extension  as  with  it;  others 
would  not,  as  Case  IV  demonstrates.  Whether  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  or  not  the  application  of  it  cannot  do  harm,  and  al- 
ways expedites  the  treatment.  The  after  treatment  consists 
simply  in  giving  enough  morphia  to  allay  pain  and  tonics  for  the 
general  health. 


Article  XVIII. 

Thrombosis  Arterle  Coronari^  Cordis.    By  A.  Wislizenus, 

M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis  Mo. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  in  the 
last  Journal,  Dr.  Mudd  reported  a  highly  interesting  case  en- 
titled "  Unusual  Slowness  of  the  Heart's  Action."  I  will  recapit- 
ulate here  only  the  main  features  of  the  case. 

"  An  old  lady  of  78  years,  and  in  her  ordinary  state  of  health, 
was  suddenly  taken  with  pain  in  the  chest,  cold  extremities,  re- 
spiration about  20  in  a  minute,  but  pulse  of  the  heart  only  18  a 
minute;  her  intellect  was  perfectly  clear.  No  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  or  other  organs  was  appreciable.  Some  stimulants 
raised  the  pulse  temporarily  to  82,  but  gradually  it  sank  again  to 
15  and  13  and  on  the  sixth  day;  after  some  convulsions,  she 
died.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  moderate  deposit 
of  fitt  on  the  pericardium,  the  walls  of  the  heart  were  thin  and 
yellowish  (from  fatty  degeneration).    A  fibrous,  yellowish  clot 
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was  found  in  the  right  ventricle  projecting  in  the  palmonaiy 
artery  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  into  the  auricle.  The  cor^ 
onary  arteries,  especially  the  left,  presented  well  marked  calca- 
reous degeneration;  at  one  point  in  the  coronary  artery,  just  at 
the  ventricular  branch,  there  was  a  distinct  narrowing  of  the  cal- 
ibre. At  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  a  much  enlarged  bron- 
chial gland  was  found  compressing  and  flattenning  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.'^ 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  some  of  the  members  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  state  of  this  nerve,  because  want  of  inner- 
vation might  account  for  the  collapse  of  the  heart;  others  con- 
sidered the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  a  sufficient  reason^ 
In  my  humble  opinion  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  ac- 
count for  the  suddenness  of  such  an  attack.  So  sudden  an  ef- 
fect requires  also  a  sudden  cause. 

Our  limited  experience  in  such  rare  cases  has  taught  us,  that 
a  thrombosis  of  the  coronary  artery,  the  blood  of  which  feeds' 
and  nourishes  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  is  the  principle  if  not  the 
only  cause  of  these  mjrsterious,  fatal  strokes.  When  the  so-called 
thrombi  or  fibrous  clots  of  blood  are  formed  in  small  arteries- 
like  the  coronary,  their  constant  effect  of  impeding  the  current 
of  the  blood  and  completely  obliterating  the  channel  is  the 
quicker.  Dr.  Mudd  in  his  case  does  not  expressly  mention  the 
presence  of  such  thrombi  in  the  coronary  arteries,  but  he  speaks 
of  their  calcareous  degeneration  and  their  partial  narrowing.. 
Such  calcareous  deposits  are  fully  as  capable  of  producing  such 
impediments  and  complete  obliteration  of  the  arteries  as  the 
thrombi  themselves.  Oohnheim  in  his  lectures  on  general  path- 
ology (published  in  1877)  mentions  that  Bezold  and  Panum  ob- 
tained quite  the  same  result  by  experimenting  on  animals^ 
either  in  compressing  their  coronary  artery  by  damp-pincers^ 
or  by  injection  of  a  fine  emulsion  of  beeswax. 

Such  cases  are  indeed  rare  and  deserve  to  be  put  on  record 
especially  when  observed  by  competent  physicians  and  verfied 
by  post-mortem  examination.  In  the  interest  of  science,.  I  wiU 
therefore  report  another  case  of  obliteration  of  one  coronary- 
artery  of  the  heart  that  occurred  in  this  city  four  years  ago. 
The  case  was  under  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Wichman  and  the  late 
Dr.  Hammer.  The  latter,  after  leaving  St.  Louis  for  Yienna,. 
considering  the  case  justly  of  high  scientific  interest,  published 
it  in  the    Wiener  Med.    Wochensehrift    1878^.  and   sent   me    & 
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copy.    Bat  as  this  German  medical  journal  is  not  accessible  to 
many  American  physicians,  I  take  this  occasion  to  present  in 
«  this  journal  a  short  summary  of  all  the  essential  points  in  said 
paper. 

'^  The  patient  was  a  German  of  34  years  and  strong  constitu- 
tion, had  a  year  before  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  a  second 
one  one  month  before,  from  which  he  was  just  convalescent  with 
an  average  pulse  of  80  in  a  minute.  Suddenly,  when  sitting  in 
a  rocking  chair,  he  was  seized  with  collapse,  with  cold  extrem- 
ities, a  feeble  but  regular  pulse  of  40  a  minute,  but  no  pain,  and 
intellect  quite  clear.  Examination  of  the  chest  showed  no  sign 
of  exudation  either  in  the  heart,  lungs  or  pleura,  nor  any  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  But  the  pulse  gradually  sank  down  to  8  a 
minute.  '.Examination  of  the  heart  in  this  condition  exhibited  first 
a  feeble  but  still  distinct  systole  and  diastole  lasting  one  second, 
then  a  clonic  spasm  of  the  heart  with  a  vibrating  sound  lasting 
five  seconds,  then  a  quiet  pause  of  two  seconds  and  so  on  in  the 
same  regular  repetition.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  organic  de- 
fects. Dr.  Hammer,  by  the  exclusive  method,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a  sudden  eollapse  and  gradual  sinking  could 
only  be  explained  by  a  sudden  obliteration  of  one  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries  of  the  heart.  The  patient  died  on  the  third  day. 
The  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  heart  only  should  be  examined.  In  the  pericardium 
about  a  spoonful  of  serum  was  found,  in  the  ventricles  quanti- 
ties of  fibrinous  coagula  (formed  probably  in  articulo  mortis) ; 
endocardium  and  valves  were  sound,  muscles  ansBmic.  In  ex- 
amining the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  which  were  sound 
themselves,  a  large  thrombus  of  fibrinous  clots  and  excrescences 
was  discovered  in  the  right  sinus  YalsalvfiB  that  extended  to  the 
outlet  of  the  coronaria  and  obliterated  it  entirely.  The  complete 
obliteration  must  in  all  probability  have  taken  place  very  sud- 
denly." 
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FROM   THE   ITALIAN. 

Storia  Compendiata  Della  Chirurgia  Italiana.  Dal  Sua 
Prinoipio  Fino  al  Seoola  XIX.  Del  Professore  Carlo 
BuRci.  [For  the  Journal.]  Joseph  Workman,  M.D.,  To- 
ronto, Canada,  Ti*an8lator. 

COMPENDIATED   HISTORY   OF  ITALIAN   SURGERY — OONTINUBD. 

MARCO   AURELIO   SEVERING. 

Early  in  the  17th  century  a  surgeon  appeared  in  Naples  who 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  art,  caused  astonishment  by  his  doc- 
trine, and  by  his  own  merits  raised  himself  into  fame  throughout 
all  Europe.  His  spirit,  independent,  bold  and  learned,  made  its 
way  out  of  the  very  obstacles  which  it  met,  and  daringly  broke 
through  those  obstructions  which  a  too  great  timidity  had  im- 
posed on  surgical  practice.  This '  man  was  Marco  Aurelio  Sever^ 
inOf  who  was  born  in  1680,  in  Tarsia  (Calabria  Citra,)  a  short 
distance  from  Coenza.  Having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  because  his  family  urged  him  to  do  so,  as  soon 
as,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  found  himself  free,  he  turned 
quickly  to  medicine,  to  which  his  natural  talent  called  him ; 
next  he  applied  himself  to  surgeiy,  in  which  he  was  instructed 
in  Naples  by  one  Guilio  Tasolino.  In  this  branch  he  acquired 
so  much  fsime,  that  he  wiis  placed  in  the  chair  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  and  soon  became  first  surgeon  in  the  grand  hospital  of 
Naples.  Disdaining  the  trivial  compensation  received  by  sur- 
geons and  the  feeble  and  often  inefficacious  treatment  then 
adopted  b^^  them,  ho  finally  determined  to  reform  the  art  and  to 
lead  it  to  the  realization  of  more  honorable  rewards.  In  order 
to  do  this  and  to  show  himself  an  innovator,  by  new  methods, 
and  precepts  that  appeared  strange,  it  was  necessary  to  beat 
down  prejudices  and  old  practices  and  to  offend  the  grave  au- 
thority of  many  masters.  Poisonous  envy  then  set  to  work  and 
he  was  accused  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquistion  of  having  used 
on  his  patients  imprudent  and  incendiary  measures.  He  was 
ejected  from  his  public  oflfice,  but  it  was  restored  to  him  after  be 
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bad  defended  himself  in  a  learned  Apologia.  Being  accused  a 
second  time,  on  the  same  grounds,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  when 
he  regained  his  liberty,  being  persecuted  by  all,  he  was  forced  to 
fly  from  Naples,  but  afterwards,  through  his  merits  and  his  fame, 
he  returned  triumphantly  and  had  a  little  quiet  to  his  troubled 
spirit. 

He  gave  himself  energetically  to  work  for  the  achievement 
of  that  surgical  reform  so  -long  meditated  by  him ;  and  so 
great  a  reputation  did  he  obtain  by  his  works,  his  liberal  instruc- 
tion and  his  bold  operations,  that  a  majority  of  the  students,  not 
only  of  Italy,  but  of  all  Europe,  were  moved  to  hear  him  and  to 
imitate  him.  Even  the  celebrated  University  of  Padua  was 
emptied  of  scholars,  for  at  that  time  they  preferred  to  attend,  not 
where  medical  students  were  most  speedily  passed  through,  but 
where  best  and  most  intelligently  the  precepts  of  doctrine  and 
tirt  were  presented. 

He  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1656  and  was  buried  in  Naples 
in  the  church  of  SanBiago  de  Librai.  He  was  nourished  with 
that  prime  vital  aliment  for  surgeons,  anatomy. 

In  1629  he  published  in  Naples  his  Historia  anatomica,  etc. 
He  afterwards  published  surgical  works  of  great  value ;  these 
were  his  JDe  sacondita  abscessum  natura,  Naples  1632  3  De  ef- 
Jicaci  medicina,  Frankfort  1646 ;  Trimemhris  chirurgia,  Frankfort 
1653;  The  spirit  of  surgeons  was  raised  to  high  satisfaction, 
fi'om  seeing  the  art  in  Italy  treated  by  a  man  of  such  a  noble 
mind,  at  once  a  physician,  a  pathologist,  a  zoologist,  as  erudite  in 
medicine  as  ever  any  one  had  been  and  the  author  of  many  and 
various  works,  in  which  his  acute  provident  and  profound  gen- 
ius was  apparent.  He  saw  in  fire  the  remedies  most  natural 
and  most  excellent  for  the  cure  of  the  greater  part  of  external 
infirmities,  and  in  this  direction  he  certainly  passed  all  rational 
limits  and  suflered  in  consequence  the  just  criticism  of  contem- 
poraries and  of  posterity.  He  employed  fire  and  the  knife  with 
more  than  courage,  with  audacity.  It  was  unavoidable  that  a 
man  of  Severino's  temperament  must  have  broken  the  ice  of  his 
time,  shaken  off  the  inertia  of  his  confreres  and  raised  the  art  to 
rejoice  in  its  great  resources.  Surgery  in  the  end  of  the  16th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  had  been  reduced  in  Italy  to 
a  paralytic  state,  helping  itself  with  cerates,  balsams  and  oint- 
ments. It  was  demanded  that  some  strong  spirit  should  enfran- 
chise her  and  by  tearing  off  the  enlaeements  which  held  her  un- 
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der  the  aathority  of  Galen  and  the  Arabs,  should  forcibly  lead 
her  back  to  her  pristine  dignity.  Sach  a  spirit  was  Soverino,. 
who,  if  in  the  impulse  he  gave  to  surgery,  sometimes  passed  the 
limits  of  actual  necessity,  yet  that  impulse  was  necessary,  nat- 
ural and  useful.  The  timid  and  fearful  were  firmly  urged  for- 
ward, not  softly  caressed. 

[The  author,  apparently  unconscious  of  his  own  prolixity,  pro- 
ceeds to  exhaustion  in  his  eulogy  of  Severino ;  but  it  might  be* 
a  severe  trial  of  the  patience  of  our  readers,  to  accompany  him- 
to  the  close.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  ghost  of  Severino  can 
never  reproach  Burci  of  having  been  parsimonious  in  his  praises^ 
of  its  mundane  predecessor.] 

[The  following  passage  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  cul- 
tivators of  a  certain  specialty.] 

''In  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  there  were  some- 
men  of  minor  lustre  to  our  country.  Santorio  Santoro  was  the* 
inventor  of  various  useful  instruments,  among  which  was  a  pul- 
someter.  He  modified  the  trocar  of  Canani  and  the  uterine- 
speculum)  ho  wrote  on  surgical  subjects  and  especially  a  treatise.. 
De  Lithotomia  sen  calculi  vesicae  sectione,  consultatio.)  Leydeo. 
(1638.) 

The  following  is  a  more  interesting  extract. 

"Valsalva  was  the  first  who  proved  that  certain  lesions  or 
the  brain  produce  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  and  that  such 
cases  may  run  through  without  giving  sign  of  their  existence."" 

[Burci 's  retrospect  of  the  state  of  surgery  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  France,  in  the  18th  century,  will  be  read  witb 
much  interest  and  as  the  author  returns  to  this  subject  near 
the  close  of  his  history,  bringing  it  down  nearly  to  our  own> 
times,  we  think  it  better  not  to  divide  it,  but  to  present  the  two* 
periods  in  connection.] 

England  began  her  life  in  surgery,  for  which  she  afterwards 
became  so  famous,  in  the  works  of  Richard  Wiseman^  who  was 
called  the  English  Par6.  He  was,  in  the  quality  of  surgeon,  at- 
tached to  the  Royal  family  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  of 
1640,  and  with  them  he  went  into  exile  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Having  regained  his  liberty  in  1652, 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  art  and  published  works  which  de- 
served  immortal  fame,  not  so  much  for  the  wise  and  judicious- 
principles  they  inspired,  as  for  the  candid  and  precise  description 
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of  practical  facts  with  which  they  were  enriched.    Amongst  his*^ 
published  works,  the    following  call  for  record :   a  treatise  on 
wounds,  (London,  1670) :   treatises  on  surgery,  (London,  1670).- 
A  system  of  surgery,  (London,  1784),  etc. 

Wiseman,  in  the  country  of  Pott,  Bell  and  Hunter,  gave  an 
impulse  to  surgical  studies,  which  from  that  time  forwai*d  were* 
constructed  with  so  much  honor  as  to  enable  England  to  marcb^ 
in  the  front  in  all  the  advances  of  surgery,  nor  has  she  since  lost 
her  splendor,  whilst  disputing  for  the  palm  with  other  nations.  • 
The  surgeons  of  England  were  entirely  separate  from  the  bar* 
bera  and  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (1745),  they  obtained 
the  authority  of  Parliament  to  constitute  themselves  a  special 
corporation  in  London,  preserving  their  ancient  privileges,  ac- 
quiring some  new  ones  and  erecting  at  their  own  cost  that  mag-- 
nificent  palace,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
School  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy,  where  students  and  masters^ 
work  together  for  the  advancement  of  the  art;  and  the  insti- 
tution, once  established  and  found  to  be  useful,  has  never  ceased 
to  prosper,  in  that  most  happy  land.    The  names  of  Cheselden, 
a  famous  lithotomist,  of  Douglas,  Monro,  White,  Sharp,  Cooper, - 
Warner,  Alanson,  Percival  Pott  an  able  surgeon  and  eminent 
writer,  Hawkins  Smellie  the  obstetrician,  and  of  the  two  Hunters^ 
form,  with  many  others,  an  array  of  learned  surgeons  to  whom 
our  art  in  England  has  been  indebted  for  the  progress  made  by 
it  in  the  18th  century  and  for  the  honor  to  which  it  was  exalted' 
and  which  it  has  fearlessly  maintained  ever  since. 

[The  author,  in  several  parts  of  his  book,  would  seem  to  have' 
obliviously  fallen  into  repetitions  of  interesting  passages,  which' 
he  has  sometimes  gracefully  modified  or  augmented ;  but  as  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  may  prefer  to  dispense  with  such  re- 
hearsals, we  go  forward  and  reproduce  some  of  the  facts  given 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  history.] 

"  PsRGivAL  Pott  was  bom  in  London  in  1713.  In  1749  he^ 
was  an  ordinary  surgeon  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
and  some  of  his  works  had  begun  to  attract  public  attention. 
He  published  a  completed  collection  of  these  in  1779.  He  was 
rough  and  awkward  in  manner,  consequently  too  little  compas- 
sionate towards  the  sufferings  of  others;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  Surgeons.  He  retired  from  practice  in 
1787  and  died  in  the  year  following.  He  had,  as  son-in-law,- 
James  EARLE,a  very  distinguished  surgeon,who  in  1790  published 
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the  works  of  Pott,  with  notes  und  additions  and  was  himself 
noted  in  England  for  his  treatises  on  hydrocele  and  cystotomy. 
Pott's  works  treat  of  fractures  and  luxations,  (1747.)  Hernia  in 
the  new  born,  (1757.)  Hernias  in  general,  (1763.)  Hernia  of 
the  bladder  and  lachrymal  fistula,  (1758.)  Hydrocele  and  diseases 
of  the  Testicle,  (1762  and  1771.)  Fistula  in  Ano,(1765.  Wounds, 
contusions  of  the  body,  fractures  of  cranium  cerebral  concus- 
sion, (1768  and  1775.)  Cataract,  polypus  of  the  nose,  cancer  of 
scrotum,  etc.,  (1775.)  Paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  from  spinal 
curvature,  (1778  and  1782.) 

Pott  was  a  man  of  much  skill  in  his  art^  he  discussed  matters 
and  important  subjects  with  singular  ability,  practical  genius, 
and  wise  pathological  and  clinical  views.  His  studies  and  in- 
structions on  injuries  of  the  head,  which  he  treated  frequently 
by  trephining  with  very  simple  instruments;  those  upon  spinal 
pai*a1ysis,  which  was  named  after  him ;  his  treaties  on  hernias, 
together  with  other  labors  of  groat  value,  above  recorded,  have 
placed  the  name  of  Pott  amongst  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons by  whom  English  surgery  has  been  honored  in  the  past 
century. 

Another  surgeon  of  great  fame,  who  flourished  after  Pott,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  an  elegant  system  of  the  Institutes  of  Sur- 
gery, was  Benjamin  Bell,  a  student  of  Monro  in  the  school  of 
Edinburgh,  a  pathologist  and  an  able  operator.  Having  passed 
through  his  studies  and  acquired  his  surgical  diploma,  he  trav- 
eled on  the  continent,  visited  the  principal  universities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  well  received  in  Paris.  Having  returned  to  Scot- 
land, ho  became  a  surgeon  of  the  Eoyal  Hospital,  of  Edinburgh, 
a  member  of  the  college  of  surgery,  and  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  honored  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  university  and  an  exemplary  cultivator  of 
science  and  art.  Besides  his  Classic  Treaties  of  Surgery  (Edin., 
1783),  he  wrote  a  work  on  Ulcers  and  Diseased  Joints  (Edin., 
1778) ;  on  Hydrocele  and  Some  Diseases  of  the  Testicle  (Edin., 
1794) j  on  the  Treatment  of  Virulent  Gonorrhoea  B^nd  Lues  Ve- 
nerea (Edin.,  1797.)  All  his  labors  have  an  eminently  practical 
and  experimental  character,  are  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of 
well  observed  facts,  and  are  upheld  by  most  opportune  observa- 
tions, with  judgment  so  rigid  and  just,  that  there  is  not  a  careful 
cultivator  of  surgery  who  is  not  familiar  with  his  works.  His 
system  of  surgery,  did  the  necessary  brevity  of  this  summary 
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permit,  would  merit  an  accarate  exposition,  in  order  to  exhibit  its 
great  worth,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  in  all  schools. 
There  is  not  a  subject  of  pathological  or  operative  importance, 
which  is  not  treated  in  it  with  ability,  criticism  and  erudition. 
This  work  of  Bell  surpasses  those  of  Heister  and  Calissen,  and 
may  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  insitutioni  chirurgiche  of  our 
Monteggia,  which  has  so  much  advanced  the  progress  of  Italian 
sargery. 

Another  English  pathological  anatomist  and  surgeon,  truly 
sovereign,  whose  fame  has  flown  over  every  part  of  Europe,  a 
man  of  almost  divine  genius  and  untiring  perseverance,  was 
John  Hunter,  who  was  born  at  Caldenwood,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilbride,  in  the  county  of  Lamark,  Scotland.  Palmer,  speak- 
ing of  him,  says,  "  If  we  would  go  back  to  the  true  origin  of 
progress  in  modern  surgery,  the  gem  of  all  its  great  improve- 
ments will  be  found  in  those  principles  laid  down  by  Hunter,, 
which  after  that  great  man  were  introduced  into  the  healing  art. 
As  an  able  builder,  he  placed  the  science  on  so  ample  a  basis, 
that  his  work  has  held  the  front  in  all  the  revolutions  of  public 
opinion,  without  injury  in  the  conflict,  and  even  bringing  back 
fresh  glory,  and  complete  confirmation  of  all  his  ideas. "  Hun- 
ter,  at  the  age  of  20,  was  uninstructed  in  letters,  or  any  branch 
of  science,  habituated  to  a  free  and  wandering  life,  and  regarded 
as  a  libertine.  He  asked  his  brother  William,  an  anatomist  and 
obstetrician  of  high  repute  in  London,  if  he  would  receive  him 
into  his  anatomical  theatre.  He  received  him  and  adopted  him, 
and  John  soon  became  one  of  the  first  anatomists.  He  became 
a  military  surgeon  in  the  Eoyal  Marines )  next  a  private  teacher 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  finally,  after  the  death  of  Pott, 
the  first  surgeon  in  London.  He  had  many  afl^ectionate  schol- 
ars, among  whom  were  Jenner,  Home,  Abernethy  and  Astley 
Cooper.  He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  the  museum  called  the 
Huntereany  into  which  he  gathered  preparations  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  human,  comparative,  and  pathological  anatomy. 
It  was  he  who,  in  England,  placed  surgery  on  the  unshakeable 
basis  of  anatomy,  human  and  comparative  physiology,  and  the 
most  circumspect  and  efficacious  clinical  observance.  He  pre- 
sented as  a  scientific  truth  nothing  which  his  own  experiments 
did  not  verify.  His  was  the  truly  Baconian  practical  philosophy. 
Even  more  than  surgery,  in  which  he  was  so  distinguished,  he 
loved  comparative  anatomy,  which  he  so  amply  illustrated^  and. 
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for  which  he  sacrificed  his  all,  to  the  injury  of  his  own  family. 

.  He  gave  golden  precepts  on  surgery  (Prmciples  of  Surgery) ;  he 

.wrote  on  anatomy  (1771) ;  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeUi  (1778) ; 

he  published  a  book  of  much  value,  on  venereal  diseases  (178Q; 

he  has  left  to  us  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  bloody  inflamma- 

tion,  and  gunshot  wounds  (1794);  and  one  on  the  atiimal  economy 

»(1786),  which  is  a  treatise  of  wisdom,  and  in  which  human  and 

comparative  anatomy,  experimental  physiology  and  pathology 

«erve  for  the  most  correct  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the 

Jiuman  body. 

It  was  Hunter  who  gave  to  surgeons  the  scientific  and  ana- 

'  tomico-pathological  reasons  for  encouraging  them  in  ligaturing 

anenrismal  arteries  between   the   tumor  and    the   heart   (the 

method  ever  since  called  Hunterian),  and  in  doing  so  he  laid  the 

-basis  of  the  convenience  and  the  utility  of  this  most  efficacious 

..operation.     Many  are  the  surgical   memorials  written  by  him, 

found  in  the  philosophical  transactions  and  other  periodicals  of 

London,  but  the  most  numerous  are  those  on  human  anatomy, 

.  on  comparative  and  pathological  anatomy,  on  physiology  and 

natural  history. 

Hunter  was  a  man  frank,  laborious  and  beneficent,  a  pro- 

itector  of  the  studious,  an  original  in  genius,  easily  led  into  ex- 

.•cesses  of  temper  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  character.    He  died 

suddenly  in   St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  on  October  16th, 

'1793,  whilst  at  a  meeting  in  which  he  became  too  much  excited. 

.The  example  of  this  singular  man,  who    lived  through  many 

years  in  comparative  penury,  shows  us  once  more  how  the  will 

may  become  a  lever  to  the  power,  and  that  to  the  willing  to 

.whom  God  has  given  genius,  nothing  is  difficult     That  rough 

lad  of  twenty  years,  that  brawling  scamp,  that  man  of  slender 

friendships,  that  Kean  amongst  surgeons,  left,  at  his  death,  the 

fame  of  a  sag^,  of  a  man  devoid  of  fear,  and  a  benefactor  to 

>  humanity,  and  he  bequeathed  to  science  a  museum  which  cost 

.iiim  more  than  a  million  of  lires  ($200,000).    Behold,  then,  how 

much  a  man  who  is  moved  by  the  noble  sentiment  of  perfection- 

ing  himself,  may  do  in  rendering  himself  useful  to  others  and  to 

his  country;  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  John  Hunter  resolved 

.to  he  able  to  do  so,  and  he  lived  to  do  it. 

Contemporary  to  Pott,  Bell,  and  Hunter,  contributors  to  the 
progress  of  aurgery  in  England,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Avere  Everard  Home,  ^tlichael  Underwood,  George  Ellis,  Boyn- 
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ton,  Charles  White,  Walter  Weldon,  Marshall,  and,  above  all,  the 
obstetricians  Smellie  and  Bawlens,  Eussell  and  Wiedman,  who 
wrote  on  necrosis  and  the  regeneration  of  bones,  and  John  Aher- 
Tiethy^  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  students  of  John 
BTnnter,  and  one  of  the  moat  oelebtatod  surgeons  of  England. 
He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Abernethy  in  1768,  and  died  in 
liondon  in  1831. 

[Not*. — Burci  has  been  wrongly  informed  as  to  the  birth  of 
Hunter.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1764.  He  was  the  grand- 
-Bon  of  Kev.  John  Abernethy,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  who  wrote  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  Divine 
-attributes,  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said  were  the  best  he  had 
ever  seen ;  but  being  informed  they  were  written  by  a  dissenting 
minister,  he  would  never  again  open  the  book.] 

Abernethy  was  surgeon  in  chief  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. He  wrote  many  works:  Lectures  on  "Surgery;"  on 
-^' Local  Diseases;"  on  "Aneurism;"  on  "Diseases  of  the  Urethra, 
and  the  Diseases  which  appear  to  be  Syphilitic;"  on  "  Injuries  of 
the  Head;"  on  "Tumors;"  on  "Lumbar  Abscess,''  etc.  His 
fame  was  universal,  and  he  was  honored  and  lamented.  He 
-opened  the  way  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
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AMEBICAN  LARYNGOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Aphonia,  Besulting  from  iNFiiAMMATORY  Tuiokenino  and  In- 
filtration OP  THE  Ventricular  Bands.  By  J.  O.  Rob^ 
M.  D.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  following  cases  of  aphonia  and  stenosis  of  the  larynx, 
caused  by  inflammatory  thickening,  infiltration  or  induration  of 
the  ventricular  bands  alone,  are  of  interest  on  account  of  the 
in  frequency  of  inflammations  of  the  larynx  to  become  localized 
exclusively  in  these  parts : 

Case  I. — Mrs.  R.,  aet.  37  years,  consulted  mo  July  1st,  1874, 
for  relief  from  aphonia,  resulting  from  a  severe  cold  contracted 
on  the  16th  of  the  previous  March.     During  this  time  she  suf- 
fered very  much,  particularly  in  damp  weather,  from  dyspnoea, 
which  was  aggravated  on  the  slightest  exertion.     She  had  a  pre- 
vious history  of  throat  trouble  dating  from  an  attack  of  measles 
at  twelve  years  of  age.     At  sixteen  she  began  to  have  consider- 
able swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  became  quite  tender, 
giving  her  great  annoyance  until  she  was  eighteen  years  old, 
when  it  subsided,  leaving  the  throat  trouble  much  aggravated. 
After  that  she  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  hoarseness  from 
colds.    Reading  aloud,  damp  weather  or  night  air  would  produce 
hoarseness  and  sometimes  complete  aphonia.     On  examination, 
the  ventricular  bands  were  found  in  a  stage  of  sub-acute  inflam- 
mation, much  thickened  and  obstructing  the  vibration  of  the 
vocal  cords.     The  vocal  cords  were  normal,  their  free  edges 
being  seen,  on  attempted  phonation,  through  the  narrow  aper- 
ture left  between  the  ventricular  bands.     The  remaining  portion 
of  the  larynx  was  quite  free  from  disease,  except  as  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  bands  was  spread  out  slightly  on  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  mucous  membrane.     Applications  were  made 
to  the  larynx  of  a  solution  of  argenti  nitras  (grs.  xl-Jj),  alter- 
nated with  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  zinci  sulphas  (  3j-3j  ), 
and  glycero-tabnin.    Yapor  inhalations  of  co.  tr.  benzoin  were 
also  given.    The  patient  began  at  once  to  improve,  and  in  four 
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days  the  swelling  of  the  bands  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  permit 
a  low  tuned  laryngeal  sound.  Applications  of  electricity  to  the 
larynx  restored  the  function  of  the  cords,  as  the  thickening  of 
the  bauds  subsided.  In  three  weeks  her  voice  was  clear  and 
strong,  and  cod  liver  oil  and  iron  soon  restored  her  to  excellent 
health. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  H.,  aet.  41  years,  referred  to  me  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Jones,  of  this  city.  She  had  suffered  from  marked  hoarse- 
ness, and  much  of  the  time  complete  aphonia,  for  five  years. 
During  her  girlhood  she  was  troubled  more  or  less  with  asthma, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  At  eighteen, 
and  also  at  twenty-one,  she  had  attacks  of  pneumonia.  Each 
attack  was  followed  by  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  by  a  cough 
and  expectoration  of  a  muco-purulent  substance.  At  twenty-six, 
when  apparently  having  recovered  from  those  difficulties,  she 
had  an  attack  of  diphtheria  contracted  while  laying  out  a  child 
which  had  died  of  that  disease.  This  attack  left  her  throat  sen- 
sitive to  unfavorable  weather  and  change  of  temperature.  Five 
years  ago  her  throat  trouble  was  much  aggravated  by  a  severe 
cold,  and  she  lost  her  voice  completely.  She  had  during  this 
time  a  severe  cough,  considerable  expectoration  and  much  short- 
ness of  breath ;  also^  a  great  deal  of  headache  and  pain  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  in  the  chest.  Family  history  quite  free  from 
scrofula  or  phthisis.  Laryngoscopic  examination  revealed  mod- 
erate stenosis  of  the  larynx  from  thickening  of  the  ventricular 
bands,  the  right  side  much  more  thickened  than  the  left  so  as  to 
obscure  the  right  vocal  cord.  The  left  ventricular  band  was  but 
moderately  thickened,  leaving  the  free  edge  of  the  cord  visible 
during  phonation.  Both  cords  as  &r  as  could  be  seen  were  quite 
normal.  Local  applications  wore  made  of  zinci  chloridi  (gr. 
xxx-lj.),  alternated  with  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  tannic 
acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  (3ij-5j.)  and  iodide  of  zinc  (3ss-5j). 
Inhalations  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  with  oleum  pini 
sylvestris  were  also  given.  Internally,  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
tonics  were  administered,  and  the  voice  and  health  of  the  patient 
were  restored  in  about  six  weeks. 

Casb  III. — Wm.  B.,  aBt.  25  years,  coachman,  referred  to 
me  by  the  family  physician,  January  11th,  1877.  Five  weeks 
previous  to  this  time,  while  in  Toronto,  he  contracted  a  severe 
•cold  by  sleeping  in  a  cold,  damp  room.    Soon  after  he  returned 
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to  his  home  in  Rochester.  The  trouble  began  with  an  ordinary 
Bore  throat.  In  about  one  week  he  had  lost  his  voice,  and  had 
begun  to  have  some  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  increased  quite 
rapidly,  and  was  greatly  aggravated  on  Ij'ing  down  and  by  damp 
weather.  His  appetite  was  poor,  and  he  was  gradually  losing 
ilesh  and  strength.  The  obstruction  affected  only  inspiration, 
producing  a  peculiar  stridulous  sound,  very  painful  to  hear.  Ex- 
piration Was  entirely  free.  On  laryngoscopic  examination,  the 
ventricular  bands  were  found  to  be  greatly  swollen  from  sub- 
mucous infiltration.  The  right  one  was  much  more  swollen  than 
the  left,  forming  a  sort  of  fold  which  projected  across  the  larynx 
and  acted  as  a  valve,  almost  completely  closing  it  during  inspira- 
tion. Four  years  previous  he  had  contracted  syphilis,  but  I 
could  not  discover  that  this  trouble  was  at  all  influenced  by  it. 
January  25th,  the  dyspnoea  became  so  urgent,  owing  to  a  slight 
cold,  that  tmcheotoray  was  performed  to  prevent  impending 
Buffocation.  Local  applications  could  now  be  deliberately  ap- 
plied to  the  larynx  without  fear  of  temporarily  increasing  the 
etenosis.  By  their  use,  in  about  three  weeks  the  local  infiltration 
and  thickening  of  the  bands  were  so  far  removed  as  to  permit 
the  removal  of  the  tube,  but  owing  to  the  timidity  and  fear  of 
the  patient  lest  he  should  have  a  repetition  of  his  previous  ex- 
perience, it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  three  weeks  longer.  It  was 
then  removed  and  the  tracheal  opening  closed.  About  four  weeks 
after  the  insertion  of  the  tube,  the  patient  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  phthisis,  and  shortly  consolidation  of  the  apices  of 
both  lungs. could  be  detected.  These  were  combatted  for  a  time, 
but  in  June,  active  tuberculosis  with  fever  and  hectic  set  in,  and 
on  August  10th,  he  died.  At  the  autopsy,  all  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion and  induration  of  the  ventricular  bands  had  disappeared. 
Notwithstanding  its  association  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  larynx,  or 
the  characteristic  chronic  laryngitis  of  phthisis.  In  the  lungs 
was  discovered  a  very  interesting  state  of  affairs.  In  each  there 
was  a  large  cavity,  extending,  in  the  right,  from  near  the  apex 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  to  a  corresponding 
point  in  the  left.  Crossing  these  cavities,  the  bronchial  arteries, 
veins,  and  air  tubes  appeared  like  so  many  coarse  cords  and 
strings,  illustrating  in  an  admirable  manner  the  resistance  of 
the  coats  of  the  vessels  to  the  ulcerative  process,  and  explaining 
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ilie  absence  of  hemorrhage  in  such  cases  of  extensive  disease. 

Cask  IV. — ^Mra.  B.,  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  8Bt.  36  years,  came 
under  my  care  March  5th,  1877,  suffering  from  complete  aphonia. 
She  gave  the  following  history  :     Her  first  trouble  with  voice 
•began  eighteen  years  ago,  when  she  lost  it  totally  for  two  days^ 
afterwards  was  hoarse  occasionally,  each  time  afler  taking  cold, 
until  Nov.  '76,  when,  without  apparent  cold,  she  lost  her  voice 
for  two  weeks.    The  fluctuations  between  aphonia  and  a  good 
voice  in  this  case  were  quite  interesting  to  note.     Afler  this  at- 
tack she  awoke  one  morning  with  a  clear  strong  voice,  which  re- 
mained good  for  two  weeks.    Again  she  suddenly  lost  it  while 
.attending  to  her  stove  in  the  morning.     This  attack  continued 
four  days,  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning  with  her  voice  com- 
•pletely  restored.     Two  days  after,  while  sweeping  snow  fi"om 
the  porch,  her  voice  left  her  for  twenty-four  hours ;  was  again 
.good  for  two  days,  when  she  agSfin  lost  it  while  doing  some 
cooking,  but  it  was  restored  when  she  awoke  next  morning. 
After  this,  aphonia  continued  most  of  the  time  until  I  saw  her  in 
3farch.     She  had  her  voice  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  and  three 
days,  or  sometimes  a  week,  and  during  the  previous  January 
and  February  for  two  weeks.    Yarious  other  causes  would  affect 
her  voice,  such  as  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  going  from  a 
warm  to  a  cold  room,  exposure  to  dust  or  steam,  slight  excite- 
•ment  on  receiving  company ;  as,  if  sitting  quietly  at  home  with  - 
family,  or  friends,  and  conversing  in  good  voice,  should  a  stran- 
ger happen  to  call,  she  would  be  unable  to  make  a  loud  sound. 
Slight  exertion,  or  strain,  as  in  lifting  a  child,  or  going  down  and 
up  stairs  again,  would  take  away  the  voice,  only  to  be  restored 
by  rest,  usually  requiring  a  night's  rest.     She  was  married  at  18, 
first  child  at  twenty,  since  which  time  she  has  had^moro  or  less 
uterine  trouble,  ulceration  of  cervix,  retroversion,  and  prolap- 
.  sus.    Her  aphonia  had  been  generally  attributed  to  sympathy 
with  her  uterine  trouble,  but  I  could  discover  no  such^^connec- 
tion,  as  her  voice  was  often  the  best  when  her^uterine  trouble 
was  the  worst,  and  vice  versa.    She  was,  however,  referred  to 
Dr.  Dean  for  immediate  attention  to  this  difficulty.    During  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  and  particularly  since  the  aphonia  had 
been  more  constant,  she  had  become  much  reduced  in  health  and 
strength,  and  at  times  during  these  attacks  would  have^consider* 
^ble  dyspnoea.    Laryngoscopical  examination  revealed  ^thicken 
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ing  and  infiltration  of  the  ventricular  bands,  occluding  the  larynx 
80  that  only  a  border  of  the  vocal  cords  could  be  distinctly  seen 
on  phonation.  These  were  not,  however,  diseased  except  as 
they  participated  slightly  in  the  general  laryngeal  hypersBmia. 
Other  portions  of  the  larynx  were  quite  normal.  Local  treat- 
ment to  the  thickened  bands  was  continued,  until  June  Ist,  at 
which  time  the  thickening  had  become  reduced,  the  larynx  quite 
normal,  voice  clear,  strong  and  unaflFected  by  ordinary  subjec- 
tive changes,  and  she  has  continued  well  since. 

Case  V. — Miss  L.  J.,  aet.  28  years;  had  hoarseness  more  or 
less  for  five  years;  aphonia  for  two  months.  She  was  referred 
to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  W.  S.  Ely,  of  this  city,  July  7th,  1878. 
Five  years  before  in  June  the  patient  had  taken  a  severe  cold 
which  settled  in  the  throat  and  produced  a  hoarseness  that  con- 
tinued until  next  May.  The  following  August  she  contracted 
another  cold ;  was  very  hoarse  at  the  time ;  had  a  hard  cough  ;. 
some  shortness  of  breath ;  lost  flesh  and  strength ;  and  became^ 
so  weak  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  four  weeks,  and 
did  not  go  out  until  the  next  April.  After  that  she  improved  in 
health  and  voice,  but  remained  very  sensitive  to  damp  air  and 
unfavorable  weather.  In  May,  two  months  before  I  saw  her,, 
she  took  a  more  severe  cold  than  usual,  which  produced  complete 
aphonia,  and  some  dysphonia  on  exertion.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  she  coughed  violently  and  expectorated  a  greenish  mat- 
ter. Shortly  after  she  ceased  to  expectorate,  but  a  cough  con- 
tinued of  a  dry  hacking  character.  She  began  again  to  run 
down,  to  lose  appetite  and  strength,  and  was  subject  to  nervoua 
headaches.  On  laryngoscopic  examination  the  ventricular  bands 
were  found  much  infiamed  and  thickened,  their  bases  very 
broad,  filling  the  ventricles,  and  pressing  on  the  base  of  the  vocal 
cords,  preventing  their  vibration }  the  vocal  cords  and  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  larynx  normal. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  following  has  come  under  my 
observation : 

Case  VI. — Mrs.  H.,  of  East  Eush,  a  stout  well  developed 
woman,  eet.  40  years,  refeired  to  me  by  Dr.  Sherwood  of  that 
place,  April  22d,  with  hoarseness,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  left 
side  of  throat.  Last  November  she  had  what  was  supposed  to  be^ 
a'mild  attack  of  diphtheria,  which  left  her  throat  very  tender  and 
irritable.    In  January  she  began  to  be  hoarse.    This  hoarsenesa 
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was  aggravated  by  the  talking  she  had  of  necessity  to  do,  being  in 
a  store;  had  a  slight  hacking  and  unsatisfactory  cough, attended 
with  but  little  expectoration.  General  health  excellent.  Ex- 
amination of  the  larynx  revealed  the  left  ventricular  bands  to  be 
markedly  swollen  and  thickened,  and  the  superficial  portion  ul- 
cerated. In  the  left  ary-epiglottic  fold  there  was  a  large  nodule 
or  growth,  in  appearance  a  fibroid.  The  left  vocal  cord  was 
-engorged  and  very  red  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  diseased 
ventricular  band,  but  was  not  directly  involved.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  larynx  were  entirely  normal.  I  am  now  (April 
50)  making  daily  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  (30  to  60  gr.-3j) 
and  the  ulceration  and  induration  are  disappearing  quite  rap- 
idly, but  an  operation  will,  without  doubt,  be  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  this  growth. 

These  cases  illustrate  the  importance  of  an  accurate  diagno- 
sis in  all  cases  of  laryngeal  affections,  for,  by  mistaking  the 
cause  of  the  aphonia  or  hoarseness,  other  parts  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  offenders,  and  subjected  to  uncalled  for  and  often  injuri- 
ous treatment.  Thus,  in  one  of  these  cases  in  which  the  disease  was 
attributed  to  a  functional  difficulty,  the  patient  had  been  caused 
to  inhale  chlorine  gas,  strong  fumes  of  ammonia  and  other  irri- 
tating substances,  to  tease  the  supposed  dormant  muscles  into 
activity.  A  careful  laryngoscopic  examination,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  cannot  fail  to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  difficulty, 
whereby  the  symptoms  may  be  mistaken  for  functional  aphonia, 
either  direct  or  of  a  reflex  character.  Thus,  of  the  cases  cited 
above,  three  were  supposed  to  be  of  that  character,  by  the  close 
resemblance  to  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  functional  manifesta- 
•tions  of  disease.  Two  were  ascribed  to  a  directly  local  paraly- 
sis of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  and  one  attributed  to  a  reflex  cause, 
from  the  known  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  uterus  and 
the  larynx.  The  implication  of  the  ventricular  bands,  in  gen- 
eral laryngeal  affections,  producing  hoarseness  and  sometimes 
aphonia,  is  alluded  to  by  most  writers  on  laryngeal  diseases. 
Thus  von  Ziemssen,  in  describing  the  anatomical  changes  which 
iake  place  in  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  says,  "So  also  the 
fiwollen  ventricular  bands  not  only  obliterate  the  ventricles  of 
liorgagni  and  cover  over  a  large  part  of  the  vocal  cords,  but 
also  materially  lessen  the  excursions  of  the  latter  during  phona- 
tion."  But  the  localization  of  such  inflammatory  thickening  in 
the  bands  alone,  unassociated  with  disease  in  other  portions  of 
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the  laiynZ)  as  in  these  cases,  is  bat  occasionally  mentioned,  al- 
though it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  one  would  be  ledf 
to  suppose  from  the  literature  of  laryngology. 

Dr.  Duncan  Gibb,  however,  calls  separate  attention  to  it  a» 
producing  hoarseness,  and  cites,  with  illustrations,  three  case&^ 
that  came  under  bis  observation.  Tobold  and  Semeleder  also 
make  special  mention  of  it,  and  cases  are  reported  by  Tiirck. 

Pro>ser  James  gives  an  illustration  and  describes  such  a  case, 
and  Lennox  Browne  includes  a  cut  in  his  admirable  collection  or 
colored  plates  of  laryngeal  diseases.  A  case  very  similar  to- 
Case  III  is  reported  by  Marcet^  except  in  that  case  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  ventricular  bands  resulted  from  abscess  of  the  larynx,, 
and  was  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  cords. 

A  number  of  cases  have  come  under  my  observation  of  more 
or  less  aphonia,  from  syphilitic  ulceration  and  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion of  the  larynx,  where  the  disease  was  confined  mostly  to  the- 
ventricular  bands;  but  as  there  was  some,  and  often  considera- 
ble involvement  of  other  parts,  they  cannot  properly  be  men- 
tioned here.  I  might  also  mention  many  minor  cases  of  chronia 
hoarseness  which  I  have  found  to  be  due  to  disease  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  these  bands.  In  many  of  these  instances  the 
ventricular  bands  will  not  appear,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  to  be 
the  seat  of  any  special  trouble,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
project  into  the  larynx,  interfering  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
cords  and  parts  below;  but  on  a  more  detailed  examination  the 
base  will  be  found  to  be  thickened  and  greatly  widened,  obliter-^ 
ing  the  ventricles  and  pressing  against  the  base  of  the  vocal 
cords,  as  was  found  in  Case  Y.  They  may  also  interfere  with 
the  free  action  of  the  cords  in  another  manner,  viz.:  by  pressing 
on  the  paraboloid  fibera  of  the  arytenoideus  muscles  which  mod- 
ify the  tension  of  the  cords. 

In  this  manner  can  be  explained  the  obscure  cause  of  many 
cases  of  hoarseness,  which  has  led  Dr.  Cohen  to  remark  that 
'<  Hoarseness  is  sometimes  present  to  a  marked  degree  with  very 
little  evidence  of  disease  in  the  cords  themselves ;''  and '^  On  the 
other  hand  the  vocal  cords  may  be  deeply  congested  without 
producing  a  marked  degree  of  hoarseness,  and  merely  moderate 
hoarseness  may  ensue  upon  extensive  ulceration  of  the  tissues  of 
the  cords.''  These  latter  cases  are  to  be  explained  by  the  lack 
of  congestion  or  infiltration  in  the  ventricular  bands  sufficient  to- 
interfere  with  the  free  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords. 
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The  Drink  Muddle.    By  E.  Williams,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

In  the  restless  and  searching  inquiries  of  this  stirring  age, 
the  quest  for  the  remote  ancestor  of  our  race — the  primitive 
man — is  the  most  absorbing.  We  no  sooner  find  him  than  we 
ask  with  bated  breath  and  palpitating  interest,  did  he  drink?  If 
we  can  trace  the  drinking  propensities  of  men  to  this  first  rep- 
resentative on  earth,  we  have  found  a  reasonably  remote  excuse 
for  a  bad  habit.  The  meaning  of  "  drink  muddle  "  may  not  be 
clear  to  all  present.  By  drink  is  not  meant  milk  or  water,  for 
th^y  never  muddle  anybody.  Of  course  I  mean  alcoholic 
drink.  But  what  is  a  muddle?  It  is  a  mixture  of  mental  uncer- 
tainty and  bodily  shakiness  closely  allied  to  intoxication.  In- 
toxication, very  properly  coming  from  a  dead  language,  indicates 
the  effect  of  a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow,  the  poison  being 
often  of  a  serpentine  origin.  But  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on 
it,  to  be  intoxicated  is  to  be  drunk.  I  drink — I  drank — I  am 
drunk — there  we  have  it.  Most  of  you  know  by  experience  or 
observation,  or  both,  what  a  drink  muddle  is.  These  puzzling 
technicalities  settled,  let  us  dive  at  once  into  the  history  of 
drink.  If  in  tracing  back  the  devious  windings  of  the  tippling 
habit  through  all  ages,  somebody's  feelings  should  be  lacerated, 
or  some  favorite  ism  tickled,  or  some  shrinking  pocket  rudely 
touched,  it  makes  no  diflference.  We  are  out  foraging  in  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  humanity,  and  whether  youscout  or  applaud, 
the  historical  bummer  will  not  stop  to  "  smile."  The  occasion 
is  too  serious. 

Mr.  Pecksniff,  who  was  not  only  a  "  bully  of  humility"  but 
an  oracle  of  wisdom,  once  opened  his  juicy  mouth  and  said : 
"What  are  we  but  coaches?  Some  of  us  are  slow  coaches. 
Some  of  us  are  fast  coaches.  Our  passions  are  the  animals,  and 
rampant  animals,  too.  Virtue  is  the  drag.  We  start  from  the 
mother's  arms  and  we  run  to  the  dust  shovel."  Just  before  and 
immediately  after  this  weighty  utterance,  Mr..  Pecksniff  took 
some  refreshment  and  corked  the  bottle. 

Now  we  propose  to  trace  the  wild  career  of  the  passion  for 
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that  bottle  from  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  drew  his  inspiration.  To 
observe  the  scientific  order,  let  us  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der and  interview  the  monkey  on  his  tastes  and  promising  apti- 
tudes. He  forms  a  conspicuous  and  significant  exception  to  all 
other  animals,  in  his  natural  love  for  drink.  Darwin  relates 
that  many  kinds  of  monkeys  have  a  natural  relish  for  tea,  coffee 
and  spirituous  liquors,  and  that  he  has  even  seen  them  smoke 
tobacco.  Other  authorities  say  that  the  natives,  in  parts  of 
Africa,  capture  the  wild  baboons  by  putting  beer  in  their  way. 
They  imbibe  freely  and  are  captured  when  dead  drunk.  The 
next  morning  they  are  cross  and  snappish,  hold  their  aching 
heads  with  both  hands,  refuse  beer  or  wine  when  offered,  but 
take  kindly  to  lemonade.  What  a  pregnant  fact  this  is  in  the 
search  for  the  missing  link  ?  The  drink  test  is  crucial.  Let  us 
take  the  same  animal  when  he  has  been  born  into  the  non-cau- 
dal condition  of  progressive  development. 

Schweinfurth  describes  a  wild  tribe  of  people  in  Central 
Africa  called  Niam-Niam.  When  first  discovered  they  were  al- 
ready addicted  to  intoxicating  drink  prepared  from  a  common 
grain.  Likewise  in  another  district  he  describes  the  natives,  as 
we  would  say,  "  on  a  bender,"  drinking  "  legyee."  Whether  on 
an  occasion  of  "high  contracting  parties"  he  does  not  sa}^,  but 
tells  of  their  musical  instruments  and  the  jargon  that  "beggared 
all  the  raging  elements  "  and  made  him  wonder  to  see  what  mu- 
sic might  come  to.  Both  in  Asia  and  Africa  drinks  made  from 
barley  and  other  grains,  and  from  the  juice  of  the  palm  tree, 
have  been  freely  used  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  same 
crimes  resulted  as  wc  see  now  among  civilized  peoples. 

Dr.  Livingstone  says  of  the  people  of  South  Africa:  "The 
wives  work  for  food  tvhile  the  men  spend  their  time  in  drinking 
'malova/  or  palm  toddy,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  country." 

James  Samuelson,  in  his  "History  of  Drink,"  says:  "In- 
stances might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  show  that  savage 
races  have  probably  had  intoxicating  drinks  peculiar  to  them- 
selves before  they  were  known  to  the  civilized  world." 

At  least  most  of  these  savage  peoples  had  their  own  crude 
drinks,  and  were  in  palate  and  bruin  prepared  for  the  fire-water 
of  the  pale-faced  civil izer.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  is  savage 
in  its  nature  and  origin.  In  the  earliest  records  and  ti-aditions 
of  the  Chinese,  pictures  of  excesses  in  drink  and  their  fearful 
consequences  abound.     In  the  "Announcement  About  Drunk- 
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enness/'in  the  time  of  Confucius,  it  is  stated  :  ''Our  people  have 
t)een  greatly  disorganized  and  lost  their  virtue,  which  can  be 
traced  to  their  indulgence  in  spirits."  "  Spirits  are  what  men 
will  not  do  without.  To  prohibit  them  and  secure  total  absti- 
nence from  them  is  beyond  the  power  even  of  sages."  This  was 
probably  written  3,000  years  ago  and  shows  that  the  Chinese 
then  felt  the  need  of  total  abstinence  societies.  They  drank 
from  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  and  all  classes  partook  freely  of 
spirits  on  occasions  of  hospitality  and  at  religious  observances. 
Id  India  about  the  same  period  the  excessive  drinking  habits 
were  much  the  same.  They  had  an  idea  that  their  God  Indra 
was  close  fisted  with  his  blessings,  till  like  mortals,  he  felt  rich 
tinder  the  softening  effects  of  drink.  So  they  offered  hira  rich 
libations  and  prayed  to  him  to  drink  freely. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  different  rulers  to  check  the  mak- 
ing and  use  of  drink,  but  as  still  in  our  day  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. The  English  in  India  have  always  encouraged  the  dis- 
tillation of  spirits  and  drawn  from  it  and  the  opium  trade  enor- 
mous revenues. 

In  central  India  at  certain  seasons,  like  our  Mardi  Gras,  the 
people  of  all  ranks  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  to  get  drunk  in  a  religious  festival.  They  drink  bang, 
crowd  themselves  and  throw  red  powder  on  one  another  till  they 
are  literally  painted  red.  In  very  ancient  times  the  Hebrews 
held  the  same  views  in  regard  to  wine  and  strong  drinks  as 
other  oriental  nations.  Beverages  made  from  the  palm  tree, 
grapes  and  other  fruits  were  freely  used,  socially  and  in  religious 
ceremonies.  The  biblical  intelligence  of  this  audience  will  supply 
the  examples.  I  would  only  say  of  Noah's  indiscretion  after  his 
long  sea  voyage,  that  perhaps,  like  many  now,  he  was  tired  of 
water. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  one  would  almost  think,  from  the 
frequent  references  made  to  them  by  many  good  bibulous  peo- 
ple, that  the  only  redeeming  traits  in  it  were  the  conversion  of 
water  into  wine  by  the  Savior  and  Paul's  touching  advice  to 
'Timothy. 

The  picture  writings  in  Egypt  show  that  drunkenness  was 

common  there  at  a  very  early  period.     Wine  was  offered  to  their 

Gods,  and  some  amusing  accounts  of  their  drinking  customs  are 

given  in  the  writings  of  Alexis,  as  quoted  by  Samuelson.     "  Last 

^evening  you  were  drinking  deep,  so  now  your  head  aches,  go  to 
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sleep,  take  some  boiled  cabbage  when  you  wake  and  there's  an 
end  of  yoar  head  ache."  Thoy  considered  that  divine  and  mel- 
ifluons  vegetable  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  drink.  In  Gre- 
cian history  wine  and  its  influence  can  be  traced  back  to  the  my- 
thical period.  In  the  debds  and  misdeeds  of  the  gods  wine  was 
a  common  inspiration.- 

Stthliemann  foand  among  the  relics  of  Troy,  a  great  variety 
of  drinking  cups  and  many  drinking  customs  of  the  present  day 
come  from  the  classic  age  when  Horace  raised  his  undying  monu- 
ment under  the  sweet  guidance  of  the  muses.  According  to 
Pliny,  wine  was  known  to  the  people  of  Rome  from  its  founda- 
tion. Faithful  records  of  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery  inr 
all  classes  of  society,  in  the  grand  old  Komam  Empire,  dampen 
somewhat  our  admiration  for  the  classic  heroes. 

Delirium  tremens,  "  sleep  agitated  by  furies,"  was  common 
enough,  and  Pliny  says  :  ^'  this  is  what  they  call  seizing  the  mo- 
ments of  life;  whereas  in  reality,  whilst  other  men  lose  the  day 
that  is  gone  before,  the  drinker  has  lost  the  day  that  is  to  come."^ 

Physicians  received  a  good  share  of  censure  for  prescribing 
alcoholic  drinks  to  please  their  patients  and  secure  patonage,  a 
thing  not  unheard  of  even  at  this  day.  Gibbon  described  the 
cowards  that  lounged  about  the  forum  to  hear  news  and  hold 
disputes ;  '^  who  dissipated  in  extravagant  gaming  the  miserable 
pittance  of  their  wives  and  children  and  spent  the  hours  of  night 
in  obscure  taverns  and  brothels,  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and 
vulgar  sensuality."    Samuelson,  p.  100. 

Now  this  sounds  like  some  recent  pictures  of  the  Paris  of 
America,  on  Sunday  nights,  as  given  in  our  daily  papers.  As 
the  cui*se  of  drunkenness  contributes  so  largely  to  the  downfall 
of  Rome,  shall  the  wise  and  the  patriotic  of  our  land  stand  still 
and  see  the  glory  of  the  free  and  unconstrained  liberty  of  drink^ 
whilst  it  does  its  perfect  work  ?  The  savage  hordes  of  Germany 
were  famous  for  their  intemperance  before  they  overran  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  Their  natural  drink,  then  as  now,  was  beer 
obtained  from  fermented  barley  and  wheat. 

But  the  wines  of  Italy  were  a  luscious  attraction  for  them 
and  Tacitus  describes  them  as  spending  much  time  in  drinking 
and  carousing.  This  abuse  of  drink  became  so  great  towards 
the  middle  ages,  that  temperance  organizations  wore  established 
to  counteract  its  destructive  tendency.  Trink-geld  in  its  now 
wider  sense,  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  witness  to  the  universal 
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habits  of  drink  among  that  people.  The  Germans  in  the  Father- 
land and  all  over  the  world  are  a  beer  drinking  and  beer  worship- 
ing people  at  this  day.  Gome  what  may,  they  will  have  their 
saus  and  braus. 

The  story  of  Han«  Breitmann,  who  had  a  barty,  illustrates 
their  anparalled  achievements  in  this  department  of  civilization.. 

^*  flans  Breitraann  joined  de  Toomers, 

De  ladies  coomed  in  to  see, 
Bey  poot  dem  in  de  place  for  de  gals. 

All  in  der  gallerie. 
Dey  ashk  where  ish  der  Breltmann  ? 

Und  dey  tremble  mit  awe  und  fear, 
Yen  dey  see  him  schwingen  by  de  toes, 

A  drinken  lager  beer.'* 

This  perpendicular  drinking  against  gravity,  the  highest  at- 
tainment yet  reached  in  the  gymnastics  of  civilization,  would 
seem  an  up-hill  business  to  less  favored  nations.  The  foaming- 
beverage  even  tinges  their  philosophy : 

"Some  beobles  runs  de  beautiflil, 
Some  works  philosophie, 
Der  Breitmann  solfe  de  infinide, 
Ash  von  eternal  seprhee." 

But  soberer  habits  and  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  at  a  later 
day,  to  bless  that  remarkable  race. 

In  England,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Danes  and  the  Normans,, 
all  contributed  their  share  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  common 
drinking  habits.  Mead  made  from  honey,  and  a  kind  of  ale, 
v^ere  their  usual  drinks  in  early  times.  Their  drinking  tourna- 
ments with  dancing,  and  rude  music  with  songs  and  pompous- 
recitals  of  personal  exploits,  are  familiar  to  readers  of  early 
English  history.  Drink  then,  as  now,  was  a  great  leveler,  and 
their  promiscuous  fights,  without  distinctions  of  caste  or  waiting- 
for  formalities  of  introduction,  were  the  natural  and  frequent 
results.  Drunkenness  has  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  English 
people  from  their  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Intempemnce,. 
in  its  most  revolting  forms,  curses  the  laboring  classes.  With 
the  aristocracy  and  affluent  classes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  so- 
called  moderate  drinking.  It  may  be  read  as  it  blossoms  in  their 
faces  and  buds  in  their  lordships'  noble  toes.  Inebriety  in  them,, 
once  common  to  a  proverb,  is  now  rare.  They  drink  a  great, 
deal  more  than  is  good  for  their  health  and  morals,  but  openi 
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drunkenness  among  the  aristocracy  is  now  seldom  witnessed. 
England's  national  reputation  for  drunkenness  is  due  mainly  to 
the  fearful  amount  of  the  wildest  dissipation  and  crime  among 
their  sailors  and  dock  laborers,  in  the  large  seaport  cities.  Ine- 
briety, once  excused  as  a  pardonable  weakness,  is  now  regarded 
with  growing  disfavor  by  all  classes  of  society. 

But  let  us  come  nearer  home.  In  this  "  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave,"  what  kind  of  a  cue  do  we  cut?  I  must  say 
a  very  sorry  one  just  now,  at  least  in  California.  There  was  a 
good  old  chivalric  time  when  everybody  drank  and  there  were 
no  temperance  fanatics  to  disturb  the  placid  dreams  of  the 
drinker.  Liquors  were  kept  in  nearly  all  private  families,  and 
hospitality  meant  drink  first  and  last.  Many  men  now  living 
will  bo  able  to  call  up  visions  of  log-rolling,  musters,  elections, 
>gander-pul lings,  horae-races  and  other  refined  amusements,  of 
fifty  or  less  years  ago.  They  were  jolly,  high  old  times  of 
"drunkenness  and  wild  sports.  Liquors  were  then  cheap  and  to 
be  had  everywhere,  and  few  people  looked  upon  the  habit  with 
much  repugnance. 

I  have  given  this  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  drink, 
drawn  mainly  from  Samuelson,  in  order  to  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil,  and  its  early  and  extensive  prevalence  among  all 
peoples,  having  its  origin  in  the  infancy  of  the  race.  Drink 
seems  to  have  followed  the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley  and  gone 
East,  West,  North,  South,  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  grown  up 
with  the  country.  Since  the  daybreak  of  history,  alcoholic  bev- 
erages and  their  abuse  have  been  marked  as  a  crimson  path  of 
vice,  murder,  outrage,  violence  and  a  fearful  category  of  bodily 
and  mental  diseases.  This  habit  so  early  learned,  so  universal 
in  its  range  and  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  an  inborn  desire  for  stimulants,  similar  to  the  natural 
craving  for  food.  The  plain  facts  of  histoiy  do  not  bear  out  this 
position.  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  comes  nearer  the  truth, 
perhaps,  when  he  says,  "  that  man  was  created  with  a  suscepti- 
bility to  feelings  of  anxiety,  pain,  sorrow,  weariness,  weakness, 
heat,  cold,  etc.,  and  an  intelligent  desire  to  be  relieved  from  all 
such  unpleasant  feelings."  This  desire  prompts  him  to  seek  the 
means  that  bring  relief.  When  he  hits  on  that,  which  he  seems 
to  have  done  so  early  and  so  hard,  and  finds  it  very  full  of  com- 
fort, he  passes  the  experience  to  another  and  so  it  spreads  like 
•wildfire.    The  prevalent  use  of  opium,  haschisch,  tea,  coffee  and 
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tobacco  have  originated  in  the  same  way.  They  are  not  sug- 
gested by  natural  desire,  but  found  out  by  lucky  or  unlucky  ac- 
cident. If  the  primitive  baby  was  born  with  a  direct  thirst  for 
the  substantive  thing  called  alcohol,  and  feels  woeful  till  it  gets 
it,  and  woeful ler  afterwards,  then  nature  made  a  slight  mistake 
in  the  chemistry  of  her  preparations.  We  can  easily  settle  this . 
question  by  interviewing  the  first  newly  arrived  baby  or  calf  we 
meet.  Put  the  foaming  beer  iiito  his  bottle  instead  of  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  mother  or  the  cow,  and  see  how  he  likes  it. 
Children  certainly  do  not  show  any  natural  desire  for  drink,  but 
they  are  apt  enough  to  learn  it.  The  thirst  for  intoxicating 
drinks  is  artificial.  The  appetite  is  created  by  the  habit  and 
grows  with  indulgence  into  an  all-absorbing  passion.  Men  differ 
very  much  in  their  natural  powers  of  resisting  its  fascinations 
and  consequences.  But  we  are  coaches,  all  of  us,  just  the  same. 
Some  with  phlegmatic  nature  and  no  hereditary  predisposition, 
may  run  as  slow  coaches,  through  a  long  lifetime  of  moderate 
drinking,  and  never  upset  or  run  off  the  track.  But  another, 
perhaps  more  generous  by  nature  and  weaker  by  inheritance^ 
having  the  fatal  drink  appetite  fastened  upon  him  by  his  disso- 
lute ancestors — or  with  the  tendency  to  insanity,  epilepsy  and. 
other  nervous  disorders — will  bur6t  out  into  a  blaze  of  frenzy, 
even  in  his  earliest  cups,  and  his  wild  passions  will  drag  him 
through  the  world,  spreading  terror  and  desolation  on  every 
side,  till  they  wreck  their  victim  in  premature  and  disgraceful 
death.  These  are  the  rampant  horses  and  the  fast  coaches. 
Only  last  week  I  saw  a  runaway  of  this  sort.  The  man  was  zig- 
zagging the  sidewalk  on  Elm  street,  shouting  lustily — railroad  ! 
railroad !  evidently  enjoying  his  high  prerogative  of  clearing . 
ft  the  track.    Of  course  he  soon  ditched  his  train.    Now  no  man 

knows  by  natural  gift  whether  he  is  a  fast  or  slow  coach.     If  he. 
is  curious  to  find  out,  let  him  begin  by  firing  up  his  horses  with 
whisky.    But  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  business,  his  coura- 
ers  may  dash  away  with  him.    He  finds  by  trial  what  he  is,  and. 
that  his  horses  are  not  safe,  but  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  great  movement  of  reform  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  in;, 
itiated  in  the  United  States  within  this  centuiy  and  now  agitat- 
ing England,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  nearly  every  other  civilized^ 
nation,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  start  out  with  a  correct  idei^^ 
of  the  vastnesB  of  the  evil  and  the  fatal  grasp  it  has  upon  comr 
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mnnities.  Thus  only  can  we  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking to  regenerate  men  of  depraved  appetites  and  alcoholic 
constitutions,  to  habits  of  sobriety  and  decency.  .  The  sober 
truths  of  history,  and  every  day  observations,  are  the  only  plea 
needed  for  this  philanthropic  enterprise.  Overstatement  is  not 
required  and  hardly  possible.  Look  at  a  life  picture  of  the 
crime,  misery  and  disease  directly  and  unmistakably  linked  with 
the  use  and  abuse  of  drinks,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  "flowery 
on  the  subject."  It  is  a  life  picture  of  death  and  a  ghostly  future. 
Efforts  to  stay  the  scourge,  against  the  social  habits,  prejudices 
and  enormous  interests  involved,  appear  like  an  insane  endeavor 
to  butt  one's  brains  out  against  the  skies!  There  i&  an  arena 
large  enough  for  the  highest  philanthropic  tumbling  among  the 
great  reformers.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  "  temperance 
fanatics/^  There  are  few  men  with  heart,  capacity  and  foresight 
equal  to  such  a  stupendous  work.  All  honor  to  the  prescience 
that  sees  the  rock  of  danger,  and  as  the  ship  of  state  reels  and 
staggers  under  the  fatal  load  of  liquor,  lies,  fraud,  perjury  and 
unscrupulous  partisan  demagoguery,  shouts  breakers  ahead!! 
and  sends  the  flashing  signals  of  alarm  high  and  blazing  in  the 
air!  Would  to  God  that  the  world  were  full  of  such  patriots! 
The  uppermost  spirits  of  the  day  are  quacks !  Quacks  in  medi- 
cine— quacks  in  politics — quacks  in  religion — quacks  in  science 
— quacks  in  everything!!  Taking  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
by  violence,  their  brazen  effrontery  would  storm  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  failing  to  humbug  or  intimidate  Peter,  they 
would  throw  him  a  sop  of  bribery !  Dr.  Beech er  once  said : 
*^  God  is  long  suffering,  and  his  mercy  endureth  forever !  But 
God  is  not  a  fool.  He  can  not  be  mocked."  Men  may  placard 
tree  boxes  and  board  fences — ^yes,  even  the  vault  of  the  skies — 
with  their  lying  handbills  and  their  newspaper  sensations  and 
advertisements,  but  God  can  see  round  and  over  and  through 
them  all  and  He  will  reward  all  men  according  to  their  works. 
Men  with  men,  may  whip  the  devil  round  a  stump  with  bewilder- 
ing success,  but  to  a  higher  eye  the  stumps  and  subterfuges  of 
life  are  all  transparent.  In  such  a  crisis,  human  struggles  may 
seem  foolish  and  mortal  prayers  but  empty  breath,  but  rest  as- 
sured God,  in  some  way,  at  some  time  and  somewhere,  will  bring 
these  workers  of  iniquity  to  grief  I  So  let  us  have  hope  in  the 
future  and  fight  the  devil  with  heavenly  fire ! 
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The  question  Datarally  arises  if  maternal  impressions  possess 
the  power  of  determining  changes  in  the  unborn,  at  what  stage 
are  they  most  operative,  and  does  their  action  cease  as  pregnancy 
advances.? 

We  believe  these  influences  to  be  more  powerful  during  the 
earlier  weeks  and  months  of  pregnancy,  otherwise  nature  would 
be  compelled  to  undo  what  she  had  already  accomplished,  thus 
moving  in  direct  opposition  to  her  established  laws  of  order  and 
progression. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  says  that  '^  The  whole  human  fabric  is  the 
result  of  fission  an  innumerable  number  of  times  repeated,  of 
the  single  fertilized  embryo  cell.'' 

In  the  plastic  state,  with  a  rapid  aggregation  of  cells,  though 
the  connection  with  the  mother  might  not  be  very  intimate, 
how  reasonable  that  through  undue  disturbance  of  the  presiding 
ceiftres,  changes  of  supply  and  demand  might  be  determined. 
Later  the  embryo,  as  it  wei-e,  attaining  individuality  and  solidity, 
and  becoming  better  prepared  to  resist  arbitrary  changes. 

An  interesting  fact,  and  one  difficult  to  account  for,  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  resemblance  borne  the  father  of  the  first  offspring,  by 
the  following  progeny,  the  latter  being  by  a  different  father. 
This  is  commonly  observed  in  the  inferior  animals ;  indeed,  it 
is  well  recognized,  and  accepted  by  farmers  and  stock  raisers. 
We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  same  theory  of  mental  impres- 
sions through  the  nervous  system  of  the  mother  in  explanation 
of  these  results. 

We  believe  that  abnormalities  of  the  pregnant  state  occur, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  maternal  im- 
pressions, for  instance  the  bearing  of  twins,  double  monstei*s» 
and  hereditary  diseases.  Double  monsters  are  shown  by  micro- 
scopical examination  to  originate  in  a  single  ovum.  Dr.  Dunster 
says  "  If  we  assume  that  a  double  primitive  trace  is  laid  down 
on  a  single  ovum,  or  that  a  single  primitive  trace  splits  by  fis- 
sion, more  or  less  completely  into  two,  we  can  easily  account 
for  the  formation  of  double  monsters,  for  first  the  sex  must  be 
the  same,  and  second  the  union  will  be  homologous." 

We  sometimes  find  abnormalities  of  the  foetus  from  a  knotted 
condition  or  an  encircling  of  the  cord  around  one  extremity.  I 
have  within  the  last  few  days  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  S.  S. 
Thorn,  of  Toledo,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  a  case  in 
point:  ''I  have  now  in  my  office  a  four  months  foetus,  cast  off 
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because  of  impeded  circulation  through  the  cord.  The  cord  sur- 
rounds the  left  thigh,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  third,  the 
loop  being  a  single  knot.  At  delivery  there  was  considerable 
constriction  at  this  part,  the  thigh  and  leg  being  much  reduced 
in  size  below  the  constricting  band.  Amputation  was  evidently 
under  way."  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  eflFect  of  a  purely 
mechanical  cause.  We  are  justified  in  regarding  such  cases  as 
extremely  exceptional,  and  believe  that  when  amputations  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  maternal  impressions,  it  is  by  an  absorption  of 
the  part,  the  process  being  determined  by  the  forces  regulating 
nutrition  and  residing  in  the  vital  fluid. 

All  who  contend  that  amputations  occur  solely  as  a  result  of 
<!on8triction8,  readily  admit  that  the  amputated  extremities  are 
scarcely  if  ever  found  on  delivery,  and  believe  that  after  ampu- 
tation they  are  absorbed.  I  would  ask  if  these  forces  are  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing  absorption  after  amputation,  why  may*not 
the  same  forces  operate  prior  to  such  an  event;  in  fact  why 
should  the  constriction  be  by  any  means  necessary  ?  Going  be- 
hind all  this,  however,  will  any  assert  that  these  bands  or  adhe- 
sions must  depend  upon  a  local  diseased  condition,  and  may  they 
not  rather  have  a  prime  cause  in  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
centres,  which  unquestionably  preside  over  the  whole  process  of 
conception  and  pregnancy  ? 

Could  we  show  beyond  cavil  that  the  nervous  forces  operate 
upon  the  unborn  in  the  grade  of  animals,  next  to  men,  their 
applicability  to  a  higher  order  of  life,  would  convey  some  force. 

Sacred  writ  teaches  that  the  Patriarch  Jacob  ignorantly  yet 
successfully  availed  himself  of  the  device  of  erecting  wattles  be- 
fore his  watering  troughs,  the  rods  being  alternately  white  and 
dark.  Here  the  sheep  during  conception  and  pregnancy  drank, 
with  the  result  of  producing  a  large  per  cent  of  ring-streaked 
and  speckled  progeny,  thus  depleting  old  Laban's  flocks. 

It  is  contended  by  sportsmen  that  the  bitch,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  sagacious  and  ready  progeny,  should  be  hilnted  during 
pregnancy,  and  I  can  give  it  as  my  experience  that  among  such 
oflfepring  I  have  found  the  best  hunters  and  retrievers. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  specimen  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Letcher,  which  he  denominates  the  elephant  pig.  Examina- 
tion discloses  the  skin,  head,  trunk  and  cars  of  the  elephant.  It 
possesses  the  following  history :  It  was  pigged  some  months  agq^ 
and  brought  to  Dr.  Letcher,  who,  on  inquiry,  learned  that  about 
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that  and  you  will  recover  your  eyesight.  Failing  to  do  it,  you 
will  soon  be  shut  up  in  total  and  hopeless  darkness.  If  he  be- 
lieves you  and  has  enough  will  power  left  to  take  the  medicine^  he 
will  get  well.  The  chances  are  he  will  go  away  sorrowful  and 
drink  his  eyes  and  probably  his  bi'ains  out.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  many  affections  of  the  eye,  produced  directly  or  indirectly 
by  drink,  and  they  are  all  more  c6mmon  in  habitual  drinkers 
than  in  violent  drunkards.  All  authors  are  in  accord,  on  the 
great  frequency  of  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  heart 
and  lungs  in  alcoholic  subjects  and  their  sad  effects  on  individ- 
ual and  race  longevity.  But  the  noblest  and  subtlest  organ, 
the  brain,  with  its  matchless  functions  and  capacities,  how  surely 
4ind  fatally  it  suffbrs,  both  in  drinkers  and  in  drunkards. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings  are  often 
•directly  traceable  to  drink.  But  the  slow  and  insidious  devel- 
opment of  softening  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  other  or- 
.ganic  and  incurable  lesions,  resulting  in  apoplexy,  paralysis,  epi- 
lepsy ,imbecility,  insanity,  is  as  sure  to  come  as  effect  follows  cause. 

Dr.  Henry  Maudstey  in  his  Responsibility  in  Mental  Diseases, 
says :  ^  while  we  must  admit  hereditary  influence  to  be  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  the  causation  of  insanity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  intemperance  stands  next  to  it  in  the  list  of  efficient 
•causes :  it  acts  not  only  as  a  frequent  exciting  cause,  where  there 
it  hereditary  predisposition,  but  as  an  originating  cause  of  cere- 
l)ral  and  mental  degeneracy,  as  a  producer  of  the  disease  de  novo. 

If  all  the  hereditary  causes  of  insanity  were  cut  off  and  if  the 
xiisease  were  thus  stamped  out  for  a  time,  it  would  as  surely  soon 
be  created  anew  by  intemperance  and  other  excesses.'^ 

Further  on  the  same  graphic  writer  says  :  If  men  took  careful 
thought  of  the  best  use  which  they  could  make  of  their  bodies, 
they  would  probably  never  take  alcohol,  except  as  they  would 
take  a  dose  of  medicine  in  order  to  serve  some  special  purpose. 
Jt  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  persons  who 
ure  in  good  health  to  indulge  in  any  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor.  At 
the  best  it  is  an  indulgence  which  is  unnecessary ;  at  the  worst 
it  is  a  vice,  which  occasions  infinite  misery^  sin,  crime,  madness 
isnd  disease. 

Short  of  the  patient  and  undeniable  ills  which  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  produce,  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  manifold  mischiefs 
that  are  never  brought  directly  home  to  it. 

How  much  ill  work  would  not  be  done,  how  much  good  work 
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T^ould  be  better  done,  but  for  its  baneful  inspiration  !  Each  act 
of  crime,  each  suicide,  each  outbreak  of  madness,  each  disease 
occasioned  by  it,  means  an  infinite  amount  of  suffering  endured 
and  inflicted,  before  matters  have  reached  that  climax." 

-  Such  are  the  pregnant  utterances  of  an  Englishman  and  one 
of  the  best  writers  on  insanity  in  the  world.  Now  whether  we 
call  the  drunkard  a'' sinner"  or  ''a  patient,"  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  effects  of  his  habits  upon  himself,  family  or  society. 
When  it  come  however  to  the  practical  question,  what  will  you 
do  with  the  inebriate  and  how  will  you  control  or  suppress  the 
evil  of  drink  and  its  consequences,  it  makes  a  radical  difference. 
The  treatment  of  the  drunkard  and  the  means  of  preventing 
drunkenness,  would  be  moral  and  legal  in  the  one  case  and  med- 
ical and  legal  in  the  other.  In  the  one,  the  inebriate  personally 
would  be  sent  to  the  prison  and  in  the  other  to  the  hospital.  An- 
other, but  very  small  class  of  inebriates,  would  with  common 
consent  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  dipsomaniacs.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  every  drunkard  is  a  lunatic  or  a  diseased  per- 
son, because  in  his  lucid  intervals  of  freedom  from  alcohol,  he 
often  shows  no  evidences  of  either. 

Their  artful  pretense  of  want  of  power  to  control  themselves, 
is  but  a  palliation.  Dr.  Bucknill  refers  to  a  college  acquaintance 
at  Bugby,  who  quit  drinking  for  a  year,  on  a  wager.  On  the 
evening  of  the  last  day,  he  received  his  reward,  turned  again  to 
his  cups  and  drank  himself  into  the  grave.  The  confirmed  inebri- 
ate soon  becomes  thoroughly  diseased  or  insane,  or  both,  but  ex- 
cept when  he  shows  other  evidences  of  insanity,  than  the  alleged 
ungovernable  thirst  for  drink,  he  is  a  drunken  sinner  and  that  is 
the  least  you  can  say  of  him.  In  his  sober  moments  and 
senses,  he  seeks  temptation,  intending  to  fall  and  knowing  the  ef- 
fects it  will  have  upon  him.  He  is  then  neither  diseased  nor 
insane,  but  vicious.  With  few  exceptions  insane  peraons  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  crazy.  But  the  morally  bad  man  is  quite 
aware  of  his  vice,  and  unless  hardened  in  it,  regards  it  with  re- 
moi'se.  He  may  experience  regret  that  he  is  sick,  but  can  not 
feel  remorse.  The  drunkard  tipples  because  he  like  the  taste  and 
effects  of  the  drink,  wilfViUy,  as  he  commits  any  other  crime. 

True,  in  time  both  bodily  and  mental  disease  comes  upon 
him,  bringing  him  to  an  early  grave  or  incurable  lunacy.  But 
he  was  responsible  for  the  habit  which  brought  them.  Whether 
the  taste  for  drink  is  natural  or  acquired  by  habit^  makes  little 
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difference  in  the  responsibility  and  none  in  the  effects.  Whether 
the  magnet  be  natural  or  induced,  it  makes  a  point  of  dipping 
to  the  pole. 

When  the  coil  of  evil  associations  fitstens  itself  around  the 
young  man,  the  fatal  fascination  for  drink  takes  possession  of 
him  like  an  evil  spirit;  as  it  is,  the  magnet  does  not  point 
more  faithfully  to  the  polar  star,  than  he  turns  blindly  to  his 
<sup8.  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  final  cure  or  reformation  of 
a  habitual  drunkard.  I  say  this  after  a  long  professional  experi- 
-ence.  The  many  boasted  and  boosted  inebriate  asylums,  estab- 
lished on  the  voluntary  principle  and  disease  theory,  have  proved 
A  failure.  They  are  usually  luxurious  places  where  voluntary 
inebriates  voluntarily  go  ''  to  pick  up "  for  a  time.  In  spite  of 
the  good  people  who  establish  these  good  homes  for  the  lovely 
and  good  inebriates,  where  temperance  songs  and  exhortations 
to  turn  to  nobler  and  better  ways  and  quit  grog  are  the  chief  in- 
fluences relied  on,  these  ''  facile,  sensual,  irresolute  liars,  devoid 
of  the  rudiments  of  conscience,  self  control  or  true  affections,'' 
turn  again  to  their  evil  and  accursed  habits,  with  greater  despera- 
tion than  before. 

If  the  drunkard  can  not  be  charmed  from  his  destroyer  by 
temperance  songs  or  ''  coddled  "  into  a  sober,  good  citizen  in  re- 
formatories, public  or  private,  what  shall  be  done  with  him  ? 
The  doctors  know  what  to  do  with  him  after  he  is  dead,  and  on  a 
pinch,  the  chemist  might  distill  him,  but  as  a  live  elephant 
where  and  how  shall  you  house  him  ? 

1.  I  would  take  away  from  him  the  control  of  his  property 
iind  preserve  it  for  his  suffering  wife  and  children. 

2.  I  would  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 

3.  I  would  have  every  man  found  drunk  on  the  streets  or 
itnywhere  else,  arrested  like  any  other  criminal  and  put  at  work 
in  forced  confinement. 

4.  I  would  enforce  severe  and  certain  penalties  against  any 
one  who  might  sell  spirits,  in  any  shape,  to  a  habitual  drunkard 
or  an  intoxicated  person,  or  a  minor. 

5.  By  education  and  all  other  means,  I  would  put  the  ban 
of  public  disfavor  on  liquor  drinking  and  the  traffic  in  all  its 
forms. 

These  few  and  earnest  regulations,  approved,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  by  every  right  thinking  and  right  feeling  person,  and  en- 
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forced,  as  thoy  then  might  be,  would  immediately  and  greatly 
mitigate  the  nuisance. 

Besides  these  means,  I  would  advocate  a  restrictive  license 
law  of  some  pi*acticable  kind,  making  it  more  and  more  stringent 
as  the  public  advance  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  so  that  it  might- 
be  enforced. 

I  have  no  time  to  discuss  plans,  but  only  principles.  By  all 
possible  means  I  would  try  to  create  a  public  sentiment  inimical 
to  the  fearful  abuses  of  the  trade  in  liquors,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail. I  would  encourage  temperance  movements  of  all  kinds, 
especially  among  children  and  young  men,  thus  preventing  the 
renewal  of  the  rich  crop  of  drunkards  now  being  harvested  at 
so  much  expense,  sorrow,  suifering  and  crime.  I  would  abate 
the  common,  low  tippling  saloons  now  cui-sing  large  cities  at  every 
corner,  and  often  by  dozens  on  every  square,  by  a  rigid  license 
law.  I  would  take  away  every  possible  temptation  to  drink 
that  could  be  removed  with  propriety  and  for  the  public  good. 
I  would  discourage  what  Dickens  calls  "perpendicular  drinking,"* 
after  the  prevalent  method  at  the  bars  of  hotels  and  other  places 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  If  people  who  will  drink  alcohol  would 
only  take  it  after  meals  and  never  between  or  before  meals,  it 
would  be  vastly  less  injurious. 

I  would  encourage  the  substitution  of  light,  pure  wines,  beer 
and  cider,  and  especially  tea  and  coffee,  for  the  strong  alcoholic 
drinks,  by  public  education  and  discriminating  legislation.  I 
would  strenuously  advocate  the  legal  closing  of  all  drinking  re- 
sorts, at  least  as  early  as  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  allow 
them  opened  before  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  the 
sake  of  common  decency  and  public  order,  I  would  urge  that  all 
saloons  be  closed  on  Sundays  and  election  days.  To  compensate 
for  these  evil  and  common  resorts  of  the  poor  and  working  peo- 
ple, I  would  advise  all  churches  and  benevolent  associations  ta 
open  reading  and  amusement  rooms  where  innocent  games  may 
be  allowed,  and  where  good  tea,  coffee,  lemonade  and  other 
harmless  drinks  might  be  had  at  very  low  rates.  Above  all,  I 
would  throw  open  to  them  all  the  libraries,  museums,  picture- 
galleries,  and  other  innocent  and  profitable  places  of  resort,  on 
Sundays.  In  short,  I  would  depend  more  on  preventing  drunk- 
enness than  on  reforming  drunkards. 

I  would  try  to  stir  up  the  honest,  decent,  patriotic  people  or 
all  religions  and  politics,  to  help  break  the  fatal  debauching  allr- 
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ance  between  the  powerful  '^ drink  interest"  and  the  State  and 
general  governments. 

Bat  what  are  the  duties  of  the  physician  in  this  burning 
question  ?  Some  will  say  at  once,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  evils  coming  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  right  use  of  it 
is  a  social  custom  that  does  no  harm.  But  pray,  what  is  the  right 
use  of  it,  and  where  does  that  end  and  the  other  begin  ?  No  sob 
of  Esculapius,  however  wise  and  learned,  can  answer  with  any 
certainty.  Eight  use  in  one  is  abuse  in  another,  and  no  safe 
boundary  can  be  fixed.  The  abuse  and  its  evils  are  enormous 
and  incalculable.  The  right  use  is  an  uncertain  quantity  of  frac- 
tional denomination,  followed  by  a  long  and  loud  interrogation 
point.  Well,  the  medicinal  use  of  alcohol  is  right  and  proper  at 
all  events.  But  what  are  its  medicinal  uses  ?  The  rigid  and 
more  exact  methods  of  accurate  observation,  chemical  analysis, 
physiological  experiment  and  pathological  study,  have  narrowed 
the  limits  of  its  therapeutical  indications  very  greatly.  The 
highly  dangerous  and  unscientific  method  of  prescribing  beer  or 
wine  or  whisky,  without  strict  regard  to  quantity  and  composi- 
tion, or  time  of  continuance,  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Then  the  direction  so  often  voluntarily  given,  or  artfully  ob- 
tained by  the  patient,  to  take  as  much  as  you  feel  you  need, 
leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  patient  the  most  dangerous  arti- 
cle ever  used  in  medicine,  and  one  that  creates  a  morbid  want 
and  steals  away  the  last  grain  of  discretion,  is  highly  reprehen- 
sible. The  extremely  uncertain  amount  of  alcohol  taken,  its 
frequency,  time  of  continuance,  and  the  susceptibility  of  your 
patient  to  its  poisonous  influence,  are  all  unknown  quantities, 
and  science  looks  on  such  insane  and  criminal  folly  perpetrated 
in  her  holy  name,  and  cries  shame ! 

Thousands  of  cases  of  hopeless  drunkenness  can  be  traced 
to  the  loose  way  in  which  physicians  so  flippantly  prescribe 
drink.  The  same  is  true  of  opium  eating.  There  is  a  crying 
need  of  reform  and  reformers — of  professional  fanatics — of  cru- 
saders even — ^in  our  profession.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt, 
of  New  Jersey,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  "Alcohol  as  a  Pood 
and  Medicine."  His  conclusions,  justified  by  the  scientific  senti- 
ment of  the  profession,  are  as  follows : 

"  1.    Alcohol  is  not  shown  to  have  a  definite  food  value  by 
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any  of  the  usual  methods  of  chemical  analysis  or  physiological 
investigation. 

2.  Its  use  as  a  medicine  is  chiefly  that  of  a  cardiac  stimulant 
and  oflen  admits  of  substitution. 

3.  As  a  medicine  it  is  not  well  fitted  for  self-prescription  by 
the  laity,  and  the  medical  profession  is  not  accountable  for  such 
administration  or  for  the  enormous  evils  arising  therefrom. 

4.  The  purity  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  in  general  not  so  well 
assured  as  that  of  articles  used  for  medicine  should  be.  The 
various  mixtures,  when  used  as  medicine,  should  have  definite 
and  known  composition,  and  should  not  be  interchanged  pro- 
miscuously." 

I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  have  these  facts  printed  in  large  let- 
ters and  hang  them  over  your  sheep-skins;  read  them  each  day, 
and  repeat  each  time  the  benediction — ^^  God  be  merciful  to  me, 
a  sinner."  Eemember  the  weaknesses  of  men  and  their  infernal 
ingenuity  in  finding  pretexts  for  the  gratification  of  their  appe- 
tite for  drink.  Why,  drinkers  are  as  clever  in  finding  excuses 
for  drinking  as  the  boys  arraigned  before  their  school  teacher 
for  smoking.  One  smoked  for  juvenile  asthma — another  for 
toothache — another  for  cramp  colic — another  for  water  brash — 
and  so  on  to  the  last  and  biggest  boy  of  all.  Well,  my  brave 
boy,  what  do  you  smoke  for  ?  After  a  moment's  painful  hesita- 
tion, the  category  of  diseases  being  about  exhausted,  he  shouted 
— I  smoke  for  corns,  sir! 
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Hot  Water  in  Uterine  Hemorrhage.    By  W.  E.  MoKinzie, 

M.  D.,  of  Chester,  111. 

Although  my  experience  with  hot  water  as  an  anti-hemor- 
rhagic  is  somewhat  limited,  I  am  convinced  that  it  should  hold  a 
prominent  position  in  the  category  of  haemostatics.  Time  being 
limited,  I  will  embody  in  this  brief  report  the  simple  facts  con- 
nected with  one  case  in  which  hot  water  injections  acted  ''  like  a 
charm "  in  controlling  the  gravest  case  of  metrorrhagia  which 
occurred  in  my  entire  experience. 

It  is  that  of  Mrs.  T.,  age  31,  married,  who  has  been  thrice  de- 
livered at  term,  twice  of  healthy,  living  children,  the  third  still- 
bom.  From  that  time  on  she  aborted;  pnce,  twice  and  even 
•oftener  every  year  until  last  spring  about  the  first  of  May,  when 
she  aborted  in  about  the  second  month  of  gestation,  and  became 
■a  victim  of  persistent  uterine  hemorrhage,  notwithstanding  the 
faithful  use  of  everything  at  our  command  for  controlling  it, 
«nch  as  ergot  in  full  doses,  gallic  acid,  cold  applications  over 
womb,  astringent  vaginal  injections,  tonics  and  rest. 

On  examination,  having  found  sub-involution  and  slight  ante- 
Tersion  of  the  womb,  I  resorted  to  intrauterine  application  of 
Churchill's  tincture  of  iodine,  together  with  the  above  described 
internal  treatment. 

For  a  time  I  thought  my  efforts  would  be  attended  with  sue- 
<$e8s,  not  only  in  controlling  the  hemorrhage,  but  also  in  restor- 
ing the  utenis  to  its  normal  condition,  and  thereby  remove  the 
cause  of  those  frequent  abortions,  which  seemed  to  be  habitual, 
were  that  possible.  By  the  way,  I  think  '^  habitual  abortion"  is 
a  misnomer,  since  there  is  always  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
womb,  acting  as  a  cause,  which  disease  might  be  the  result  of 
the  first  abortion.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  case  was 
so  much  improved  that  I  considered  it  safe  to  discontinue  the 
local  treatment  for  a  week^  at  least,  having  occasion  to  be  absent 
for  that  length  of  time.  The  patient  did  comparatively  well  for 
about  ten  days,  when  the  hemorrhage  returned  with  more  vio- 
lence than  before,  whereupon  I  resorted  to  the  same  treatment 
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again,  with  glycerite  of  tannin  alternated  with  the  iodine.  The 
patient  again  improved  so  maeh  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  and  walk 
around,  but,  as  before,  the  improvement  was  followed  by  an 
attack  worse  than  at  any  previous  period,  making  it  necessary 
for  me  to  visit  her  about  a  dozen  times  in  the  twenty-four  honrs^ 
so  alarming  \f  as  the  hemorrhage.  Used  sponge-tent  and  tampon- 
— the  latter  several  times;  then  applied  Moneel's  solution  of  the 
sub-sulphate  of  iron,  half  and  even  full  strength,  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  womb,  and  failed. 

Having  already  tried  in  vain  the  entire  anti-hemorrhagic- 
treatment  at  our  command,  I  cont^luded  to  try  the  "  cooking  pro- 
cess,"  as  it  is  called — the  injection  of  hot  water — an  agent  in 
which,  prior  to  that  time,  I  had  no  faith  whatever,  so  far  as  its- 
effect  in  controlling  hemorrhage  is  concerned,  although  as  an 
anti-phlogistic,  I  have  had  the  most  gratifying  resalts  from  its- 
use.  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  I 
think  the  injection  of  hot  water,  when  properly  administered,  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  remedial  agent  that  can  be 
employed,  since  most  of  these  diseases  are  the  result  of  a  loss  of 
tone  in  the  venous  circulation  throughout  the  pelvis.  Heat,  by 
reflex  action,  causes  the  capillaries  of  the  vagina  to  contract,  the- 
tonic  effect  of  which  is  extended  to  the  coats  of  the  larger  ves- 
sels, whose  calibre  in  turn  becomes  lessened,  and  thus  diminish 
the  congestion. 

In  using  the  hot  water,  I  placed  the  patient  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion for  examination  with  Sims'  speculum,  and  by  means  of  a 
Davidson's  syringe,  injected  water  about  100*^  F.  into  the  neck 
of  the  womb,  holding  the  nozzle  within  an  inch  of  it^  lest  I 
might  too  forcibly  dilate  the  uterus  and  allow  water  to  escape 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  hemorrhage  was  almost  in- 
stantly arrested,  and  remained  so  for  several  hours,  which  was- 
not  the  case  for  some  time  previous. 

I  continued  the  daily  use  of  hot  water  injections  for  some  two 
weeks,  when  the  patient  completely  recovered.  At  present  she- 
is  enjoying  better  health  than  for  years,  and  the  cervix  looks 
perfectly  healthy. 

My  experience  in  the  use  of  hot  water  in  uterine  hemor- 
rhage is  limited,  and,  of  course,  I  claim  nothing  new,  but  simply 
repeat  this  case  with  a  view  of  corroborating  what  has  already 
been  claimed  by  many  others  within  the  last  few  yeai-s,  namely  r 
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That  in  the  use  of  hot  water  as  a  heemostatic  a  great  discovery- 
has  been  made. 

Of  the  use  of  hot  water  in  post  partem  hemorrhage,  Play- 
fair  says, — "of  late,  iutra-uterine  injections  of  warm  water,  at 
a  temperature  of  from  110®  to  120**  F.  have  been  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  powerful  means  of  arresting  post  partem  hemor- 
rhage, often  proving  effectual  when  all  other  treatment  has- 
failed.  The  number  of  published  cases  in  which  it  has  proved 
of  great  value  is  now  considerable. 

The  present  master  of  the  Eotunda,  Dr.  Lombe  Atthill,  has 
recorded  sixteen  cases  in  which  it  checked  hemorrhage  at  once^ 
in  many  of  which  ergot,  ice,  and  other  means  had  failed.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  especially  useful  in  those  troublesome  cases  in 
which  the  uterus  alternately  relaxes  and  hardens,  and  resists 
all  our  efforts  to  produce  permanent  contraction.  My  own  ex- 
perience of  this  treatment  is  too  limited  to  justify  my  giving  a 
decided  opinion  on  its  merits;  but  I  have  tried  it  in  two  or  three 
cases,  and  in  them  the  result  certainly  exceeded  jny  expecta- 
tions. I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  in  these  warm 
irrigations  a  valuable  addition  to  our  methods  of  treating  uterine: 
hemorrhage." 
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Saturday,  April  17th,  1880. 

ST.  LOUIS  MEDICAL  SOCIETr. 

Dr.  Prewitt — Some  two  weeks  ago,  I  saw  a  little  child  thir- 
iteen  months  old  who  had  a  tumor  upon  the  buttock  of  the  right 
side.  The  mother  said  that  it  had  been  growing  for  six  weeks 
only.  The  tumor  was  larger  than'  my  fist,  soft  and  somewhat 
more  elastic  than  a  nsevus,  and  had  not  exactly  the  feel  of  a  fatty 
tumor,  and  the  rapid  growth,  as  indicated  by  the  history,  led 
me  to  think  it  might  possibly  bo  malignant,  but  the  good  con- 
dition of  the  child  contraindicated  that,  and  I  aspirated  it  and 
got  only  some  venous  blood.  I  concluded  the  mother  was  wrong 
in  her  history  of  the  case ;  that  it  had  been  growing  longer,  but 
that  she  had  not  observed  it,  and  I  concluded  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  could  not  empty  it  of  blood,  that  it  must  be  a  sub-cuta- 
neous nsBvus,  and  even  with  the  uncertain  history  which  she 
gave  me,  I  thought  it  was  growing  and  determined  to  re- 
move it.  I  suspected  it  would  be  rather  a  bloody  operation  for 
a  young  child,  but  the  father  was  anxious  to  have  it  done.  On 
making  my  incisions  I  found  it  was  a  sub-cutaneous  naavus  un- 
dergoing cystic  degeneration.  Some  of  the  cysts  were  filled 
with  a  clear  fiuid,  and  some  of  them  with  a  turbid  fluid,  while 
a  portion  of  them  were  dilated  vessels  which  we  expect  to  find 
in  nffivi.  The  tumor  was  situated  just  above  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  and  I  dissected  it  from  off  the  surface  of  the  gluteus 
muscle.    The  child  is  nearly  well. 

Dr.  Brrnats  —  Bid  the  tumor  extend  over  towards  the 
•coccyx  ? 

Dr.  Prewitt — No,  rather  forwards  and  downwards.  A  tumor 
-of  that  kind  is  not  always  easy  of  diagnosis,  and  I  certainly  felt 
a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  the  diagnosis.  The  characteristic  of 
a  nsBvus  is,  it  has  a  fluid  feel ;  it  is  capable  of  being  emptied  of 
fits  blood  and  has  a  tendency  to  slowly  fill  again.  But  I  was  un- 
able to  empty  this.  Its  character  well  shows  why  I  could  not 
empty  it,  as  it  was  undergoing  cystic  degeneration,  and  the  cysts 
•could  not  be  emptied,  of  course.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  re- 
•sult  in  these  cases. 

The  President  then  announced  that  Dr.  Gregory  would  read 
tthe  paper  of  the  evening. 
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Tomor  of  Seiatic  Werve-  ■■■Fraetnre  of  Inflnt-Maxillary  in  »  CliUd 
Two  Tears  Old— —  Removal  of  tbe  Bamas  of  tbo  Jaw>— Case  of 
Hermapbrodlsm —— I^lffatnre  of  tbo  Carotid  Artory****  Two  Bne- 
eeasfnl  Cases  of  OTarlotomy. 

Db.  Grkqory  said — I  am  of  the  opinio^  that  there  are  too- 
many  papers,  jost  as  there  are  too  many  medical  joarnals,  and 
therefore  I  have  not  written  a  paper;  but,  if  the  Society  will 
listen,  I  will  relate  a  few  extraordinary  cases  which  occurred  in* 
my  practice  lately : 

Some  weeks  ago  I  gave  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Bemays,  a  tumor 
which  I  had  removed  from  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  patient  who 
had  suffered  for  several  years  with  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerve*^ 
The  tumor  was  palpable  from  time  to  time.  I  became  satisfied 
from  the  symptomatology  that  it  was  connected  with  the  sciatic 
nerve.  After  trying  external  applications,  the  lady  consented 
to  have  the  tumor  removed.  I  enucleated  it  from  the  sciatio 
nerve.  It  was  a  tumor  of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The 
lady  recovered  and  is  herself  again.  I  think  I  pulled  on  the 
nerve  considerably  in  cutting  it  out,  because  I  had  the  nerve 
completely  beyond  the  surface  of  the  body;  had  it  well  exposed 
and  enucleated  it  very  carefully. 

I  am  treating  at  this  time  a  fracture  of  the  jaw  in  a  child  less 
than  two  years  old.  The  child  has  had  the  whooping  cough 
constantly,  cries  when  I  am  present  so  that  I  have  never  been 
able  until  to-day  to  discover  whether  the  jaw  was  in  position  or 
not,  but  to-day  I  discovered  that  everything  was  all  right.  The 
fracture  was  the  result  of  direct  violence.  It  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I  used  an  ordinary 
cup-shaped  splint  made  of  binder's  board,  and  applied  Barton's 
jaw  bandage — a  most  desirable  and  ingenious  application  of  the 
roller,  and  when  properly  applied  is  unquestionably  the  most 
secure  bandage  that  was  ever  applied.  I  often  wonder  that  a 
man  with  the  ingenuity  of  Barton  could  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life  have  deserted  his  post,  because  to-day  his  name  standi 
first  on  the  list  of  American  surgeons  for  his  exceeding  ingenu- 
ity in  the  particular  department  which  he  adopted,  and  many 
things  which  he  introduced,  and  many  things  which  he  taught, 
surgery  is  proud  of  to-day. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  removed  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  for  a  tumor 
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in  a  child  less  than  eight  years  old ;  I  removed  it  withoat  open- 
ing the  mouth.  [The  specimen  was  presented  to  the  Society.] 
I  began  the  incision  just  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  ear  over 
the  zygoma,  and  carried  it  out  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  for- 
ward to  the  median  line.  I  went  right  down  to  the  ramus,  and 
then  with  a  pusher,  an  instrunrent  very  much  like  an  oyster- 
knife,  I  pushed  the  periosteum  off  the  bone  until  I  was  enabled 
to  divide  the  bone  as  you  see  there,  in  front  of  the  ramus.  After 
dividing  the  bone  and  pushing  the  periosteum  well  off  the  ramus, 
I  pulled  the  fragment  down  and  pushed  the  temporal  muscle  off 
the  coronoid  process,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  then  pushed 
the  pterygoid  muscles  off  from  the  inner,  portion  of  the  jaw  and 
removed  the  bone  without  a  particle  of  the  soft  parts.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  intact. 

I  saw  to-day  another  case  of  whjch  I  have  never  seen  a  coun- 
terpart. A  person,  nineteen  years  of  age,  presented  himself  at 
my  office — a  handsome  person  with  the  configuration  of  a  man, 
And  having  a  beard.  Upon  examination,  I  found  he  had  a  per- 
fect vagina  and  female  urethra;  the  labia,  internal  and  external, 
perfectly  formed,  and  a  diminutive  organ  corresponding  precisely 
to  the  anatomy  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  clitoris  and  pro- 
jecting out  beyond,  so  that  I  supposed  it  was  about  the  size  of 
my  thumb.  It  was  erectile  when  I  examined  it,  and  1  think  it  was 
about  as  long  as  my  thumb.  The  glans  penis  was  perfectly 
formed  but  the  meatus  was  wanting,  and  the  corpus  cavemosum 
was  wanting.  There  was  a  notch  corresponding  with  the  meatus, 
And  upon  pressing  this  back  under  the  pubis,  the  urethra  was 
easily  made  out.  There  was  nothing  like  a  uterus,  and  the  vagina 
terminated  about  three  inches  from  the  surface  in  a  seeming  cul- 
de-sac,  so  that  the  finger  in  the  rectum  could  easily  feel  the 
<3atheter  in  the  bladder,  showing  that  there  was  no  uterus  be- 
tween the  finger  and  the  instrument.  There  was  no  bloody  flux 
— no  menstruation.  No  development  of  the  breast ;  no  testis, 
that  could  be  found.  He  has  precisely  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
and  has  experienced  the  orgasm  occasionally,  and  has  been 
guilty  of  self-pollution.  He  is  anxious  to  get  married,  and  the 
question  was  very  pertinently  asked  whether  he  proposed  mar- 
rying a  man  or  a  woman.  I  told  him  I  could  not  advise  him  to 
^et  married.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  there  was  any  danger 
of  his  transmitting  his  peculiarity  to  his  progeny,  and  I  told  him 
I  thought  there  was  some  danger,  because  I  really  thought  it 
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was  my  duty  to  dissuade  him,  and  it  was  a  question  whether 
he  could  not  be  much  more  readily  converted  into  a  woman  than 
into  a  man,  because  the  removal  of  this  rudimentary  penis  would 
leave  him,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  a  perfect  female.  The  labia 
were  perfect,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  whilst  he  has  precisely  the 
general  configuration  of  a  male,  with  local  appearance  of  a 
female,  he  is  a  handsome  man,  and  has  a  beard  and  a  voice  like 
^  male. 

Dr.  Dudley — Any  evidence  of  testicles  in  the  abdomen  ? 

Dr.  Gregory — None  that  I  could  discover.  The  case  is  still 
tinder  observation,  and  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  see  him  or 
her  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  at  11  o'clock,  may  do  so  by  visiting 
the  Sisters'  Hospital.  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  being  exposed, 
but  he  consented  to  go  before  the  class  with  a  handkerchief  over 
his  face. 

Dr.  Mudd — What  operation  do  you  propose  ? 

Dr.  G-regory — Well,  th^  only  operation  that  has  occurred  to 
me  as  practicable  is  to  dissect  up  the  loose  integument  that  cor- 
responds to  the  urethra  on  either  side  and  attach  it  to  the  present 
urethra.  Now  I  know  that  the  border  of  the  present  urethra 
must  be  necessarily  very  narrow,  and  the  fact  that  a  union  of 
flaps  might  very  likely  fail  if  I  were  simply  to  dissect  them  up, 
would  still  leave  the  difficulty  of  keeping  open  the  old  urethra, 
and  1  thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  dissect  up  the  integu- 
ments from  the  borders  toward  the  center,  leaving  a  sufficient 
connection  in  the  center  to  insure  the  nutrition  of  the  flap,  and 
to  turn  the  border  over  on  it  in  the  median  line,  leaving  the 
integumentary  surface  to  correspond  with  the  prepuce  of  the 
urethra.  This  was  the  only  thing  I  thought  of.  If  he  insists 
upon  an  operation,  something  of  that  kind  may  be  attempted, 
but  I  am  certain  it  would  be  much  easier  to  turn  him  into  a 
woman  than  into  a  man. 

I  have  seen  within  the  last  two  weeks  a  case  of  traumatic 
aneurism,  involving  the  carotid  artery,  evidently  an  artero- 
venous  aneurism.  There  is  a  peculiarity  which  attaches  to  these 
artero- venous  aneurisms  which  it  is  very  hard  to  characterize. 
In  this  case,  I  ligated  the  carotid  artery  well  down  in  the  root  of 
the  neck  below  the  hyoid  crossing,  but  the  man's  occupation  was 
49uch  that  I  thought  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  go  back  to  the 
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country.  A  peculiar  purring — a  venous  purring  has  returned. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  small  vessel  which  is  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with  this  pulsation  of  the  artery.  This  peculiar  un- 
pleasant sound,  which  I  think  is  connected  with  the  vein,  is  still 
present  notwitlistanding  the  obliteration  of  the  carotid  artery. 

Finally,  I  will  report  two  cases  of  ovarian  tumor,  both  of 
which  are  getting  well.  They  are  the  only  two  cases  of  consecu- 
tive recovery  that  have  come  under  my  observation.  In  one  of 
the  patients  the  tumor  was  very  large,  weighing  eighty  pounds. 
In  the  other  the  cyst  hold  two  buckets  full  of  fluid,  and  every 
line  of  the  cyst  was  adherent.  The  adhesions  were  broken  with 
the  finger  and  occasionally  clipped  withXhe  scissors.  The  patient 
who  had  a  tumor  of  eighty  pounds  never  had  a  temperatnre 
above  100^.  She  is  now  without  fever,  and  it  is  nearly  two 
weeks  since  the  operation.  I  will  say  these  cases  were  oper- 
ated upon  under  all  the  usual  antiseptic  precautions.  I  am  not 
certainly  prepared  to  say  that  the  success  resulted  from  these 
precautions,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  present  feeling  of  surgery,, 
it  is  best  to  make  use  of  them.  Carbolic  acid  has  been  kept  in 
the  room  ever  since  the  operation. 

Dr.  Borck — How  strong  a  solution  did  you  use? 

Dr.  Gregory — A  20  per  cent,  solution. 

Dr.  Porter — In  the  case  in  which  you  ligated  the  carotid 
artery  how  long  did  the  purring  stop  ? 

Dr.  Gregory — Two  or  three  days. 

Dr.  Porter — Is  it  as  loud  now  as  before  ? 

Dr.  Gregory — Well,  I  believe  it  is.  It  is  a  very  mysteriooa 
thing,  and  very  unpleasant  to  the  patient.  As  long  as  he  is  up 
he  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  The  slightest  pressure  de- 
stroys it,  and  for  that  reason  I  suggested  the  wearing  of  a  scarf, 
the  pressure  of  which  destroys  the  sound. 

Dr.  Bernays — With  regard  to  the  tumor  which  Dr.  Gregory 
gave  me,  I  found  it  to  be  a  myxoma  which  had  undergone  de- 
generation. No  other  case  of  ovarian  tumor  weighing  eighty 
pounds  has  ever  been  removed  successfully  in  this  State.  In 
fact  there  have,  perhaps,  been  only  a  dozen  cases  that  have 
been  operated  on  in  the  world,  where  the  tumor  was  so  large* 
I  remember  one  case  of  a  tumor  weighing  ninety-six  pounds^ 
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which  was  successfully  operated  upon.  I  have  operated  on 
three  cases,  and  the  result  has  been  encouraging.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  climate  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  was  unfavora- 
ble to  these  operations.  I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  antisep- 
tics will  explain  the  success  of  my  cases.  Bacteria  will  live 
under  a  spray  though  not  in  a  20  per  cent  solution. 

Db.  MgPhebtsrs  related  the  following  cases  of  floating  car- 
tilage in  the  knee : 

Both  of  these  cases  were  in  females.  In  one  of  these  cases 
the  lady  has  been  subject  to  rheumatism  to  no  very  marked  ex- 
tent. The  other  has  suffered  to  a  marked  degree.  This  lady 
complained  to  me  for  some  time  of  a  pain  in  her  knee.  Then 
she  complained  that  when  she  came  down  steps  or  when  she  was 
walking  the  street,  that  the  knee  would  give  away,  and  that  she 
would  fall,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  sickening  pain.  When 
I  ascertained  these  facts  I  examined  the  knee,  and  I  found  a 
small  floating  cartilage  well  marked,  which  of  course  explained 
the  fact  of  her  falling  and  tripping  as  she  did  occasionally.  Now 
the  treatment  laid  down  in  the  books  as  far  as  I  have  examined 
them,  is  either  to  confine  these  cartilages  so  that  they  will  not 
interfere  with  walking,  by  a  bandage,  or  to  remove  them  en- 
tirely. Now,  as  it  is  impossible  to  simply  bandage  the  knee  to 
fix  the  cartilage  without  interfering  with  the  flexibility  of  the 
joint  and  locomotion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  operation  of 
removing  it  is  attended  with  some  danger,  I  wish  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  not  some  more  favorable  method  ? 

Db.  Borok — What  kind  of  bandage  did  you  use  ? 

Db.  MoPhsstebs — Well,  several  different  kinds;  first,  the 
rubber. 

Db.  Greqoby — Dr.  McPheeters  has  described  the  symptoms 
very  graphically.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Doctor  that  he  might 
use  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  adhesive 
plaster  to  receive  the  cartilage,  and  make  it  fast  around  the  limb. 
It  is  said  that  if  held  in  this  position  for  a  time  it  will  disappear. 
In  the  cases  I  have  operated  on  I  have  forced  the  body  up  (gen- 
erally the  patient  knows  how  to  do  it)  and  then  I  cut  square 
down  upon  it.  I  have  my  splints  and  my  plaster  all  ready,  and 
put  on  a  plaster  cast  at  once,  so  that  there  is  no  movement 
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from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  operation  until  the  time 
when  the  inflammatory  danger  is  passed.  I  have  never  had  any 
complication,  and  I  have  operated  twice  on  the  same  individual. 
Once  when  I  was  operating  on  him  the  cai*tilage  slipped  away 
and  I  had  to  wait  several  hoars  before  it  re-appeared. 

Da.  McPheeters — I  thought  of  the  adhesive  plaster,  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  it  adhere  in  a  very  flexible  part  of 
the  body,  and  I  thought  it>  would  be  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  the  bandage — the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in  situ. 

Br.  Prewitt — That  it  is  dangerous  to  open  any  joint  is  well 
known,  but  under  antiseptic  measures  the  results  are  sometimes 
excellent.  In  speaking  of  ovariotomy,  I  suspect  that  the  suc- 
cess which  Dr.  Gregory  had  in  these  cases  was  fully  due  to  anti* 
«eptic  measures.  Mr.  Keith  speaks  very  highly  of  it.  The  €rer- 
man  surgeons,  as  a  rule,  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  Subcutaneous 
wounds  rarely  ever  give  rise  to  suppuration.  In  simple  fractures 
for  example,  we  have  a  great  subcutaneous  wound,  and  yet  the 
patient's  life  is  very  rarely  imperiled ;  but  the  moment  that  there 
is  a  wound  communicating  with  the  fracture,  the  case  assumes  a 
much  more  serious  aspect.  If,  in  any  way,  we  can  obtain  the 
conditions  of  a  subcutaneous  wound  in  all  cases  so  as  to  keep  out 
from  the  wound  the  germs  or  whatever  it  may  be  which  gives 
rise  to  putrefaction,  it  will  certainly  be  an  immense  advance.  I 
must  confess  that  I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  cut  down  upon 
the  knee-joint  and  fix  this  cartilaginous  body  and  remove  it 
under  antiseptic  conditions ;  I  must  confess  that  I  should  hesitate 
very  much,  because  I  would  believe  that  in  doing  so  I  would  im- 
peril my  patient's  life.  I  should  much  prefer  to  remove  the  car- 
tilaginous body  subcutaneously. 

Dr.  Bernats  said  he  considered  Dr.  Gregory's  method  of 
perfect  rest  much  superior  to  the  antiseptic  method. 

H»Mt«»l  BlKfoeatlon  of  the  Ijefft  Ulnar  If erve. 

Dr.  Lutz — Some  weeks  ago,  a  case  came  under  my  observar 
tion  which  was  unique  to  me,  and  which  I  have  called  habitual 
dislocation  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  patient  was  a  man  about 
twenty-eight  years  old,  of  robust  frame  and  a  laborer  in  an  axle 
grease  factory.  It  is  his  business  to  dip  the  grease  with  a  bucket 
from  a  vessel  to  a  receptacle  situated  on  a  higher  plane.  He 
found  that  quite  frequently  during  the  performance  of  his  work 
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the  little  and  ring  finger  of  his  left  hand  suddenly  became  stiff 
-and  numby  and  that  these  symptoms  would  disappear  when  he 
rubbed  his  elbow  against  his  body.  On  examining  his  elbow, 
immediately  after  one  of  these  accidents,  he  found  a  cord  out  of 
place,  which  easily  slipped  back,  however.  In  my  presence  he 
Tery  readily  produced  the  dislocation,  by  going  through  the 
motions  requisite  to  perform  his  work,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
ulnar  nerve  slipped  forward  over  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  that  the  little  and  ring  finger  were  semi-flexed ; 
the  nerve  was  readily  pushed  back  into  its  place ',  it  seemed 
somewhat  thickened.  The  patient  does  not  remember  having 
ireceived  an  injury  to  his  elbow. 

Cases  of  Hernia. 

Dr.  Stevens — ^As  extraordinary  cases  seem  to  be  in  order,  I 
will  mention  a  case  with  which  Dr.  Gregory  is  familiar.  I  was 
-called  upon  by  Dr.  Frazer,  Sr.,  to  take  charge  of  a  case  of  stran- 
gulated inguinal  hernia.  It  had  previously  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  physician  who  had  evidently  mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
tumor,  and  had  applied  leeches.  I  found  the  integument  thick- 
ened and  inflamed  from  the  leech  bites.  Drs.  Frazer  and  Greg- 
ory assisted  me  in  operating.  On  cutting  through  the  integu- 
ment we  found  it  was  a  case  of  enterocele  and  epiplocele.  We 
found  but  little  difficulty  in  reducing  the  bowel,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  reduce  the  mass  of  omentum.  It  was  enormously 
swollen  and  surcharged  with  blood.  We  hesitated  and  dis- 
cussed the  circumstances,  and  finally  determined  upon  amputat- 
ing the  mass.  A  plug  of  omentum  filled  the  canal  ^  over  this  we 
closed  the  wound  as  best  we  could.  We  found  the  separated 
portion  to  consist  of  at  least  the  lower  fourth  of  the  omentum. 
"No  unfavorable  symptoms  followed  till  several  days  had  passed, 
when  we  discovered  a  fluctuating  mass  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
-domen.  About  ten  days  had  elapsed  when  I  found  my  patient 
had  passed  inte  the  chamber  full  a  quart  of  yellow  pus;  this  was 
by  the  bowel — per  anum.  The  individual  made  a  good  recov- 
ery, and  it  promises  a  radical  and  permanent  cure  of  his  hernia. 
You  will  remember  the  discussions  in  this  Society  in  regard  to 
the  dangers  incident  to  cutting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  I 
present  this  as  a  case  of  interest  in  relation  to  that  subject. 

Dr.  Gbegory — As  Dr,  Stevens  has  referred  to  his  case,  he 
will  doubtless  remember  the  case  of  a  oolored  man,  a  case  of 
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seemingly  strangulated  hernia.  Just  before  the  doctor  proceeded 
to  make  this  incision  I  asked  him  to  let  me  try  a  plan  of  rap- 
turing the  ingainai  canal  forcibly  to  see  if  I  could  not  reduce 
it.  I  got  permission  and  I  reduced  part  of  the  tumor ;  the  re- 
maining portion  we  could  not  move.  1  introduced  my  thumb* 
into  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  pushed  it  well  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  part 
of  the  tumor.  The  remaining  portion  was  adherent  omentuuk 
and  as  we  could  not  get  it  back  the  doctor  thought  he  should 
operate.  He  cut  it  off  and  ligated  it.  That  man  afterwards- 
had  an  incarcerated  rupture  and  sent  for  me  in  the  night  and  I 
succeeded  in  reducing  it.  I  felt  that  I  had  succeeded  in  reducing- 
the  intestine ;  but  for  the  adhesive  state  of  the  omentum  I  might 
have  been  successful  in  reducing  the  whole  tumor. 


Report  of  the  Deleiration  of  the  St.  I<oaiB  Medleal  Soctety  to  the 
Medicnl  ABfloclAtlon  of  the  State  of  Hlssonrl.    By  F.  J.  I«atB,  M,  B.,. 

Mr.  Chairman  : — From  the  fact  that  I  had  been  chosen  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Association  at  Carthage,  and  might 
therefore  be  expected  to  know  something  of  the  minutiae 
of  the  work,  it  was  intimated  to  me  before  our  return 
to  St.  Louis,  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Society.  I  have  therefore  taken  a  few  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  which  I  will  occasionally  refer  in  my  remarks. 

The  hospitality  of  the  City  of  Carthage  was  really  royal,  and 
everything  was  done  to  make  our  stay  agreeabe.  The  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  promptly  at  four  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  18th.  After  a  prayer  had  been  offered  by  theHev^ 
Dr.  G.  H.  Williamson,  of  Carthage,  Mayor  Caffie  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  a  dignified  and  self  possessed  manner  read  a  very 
eloquent  address  to  the  Association,  to  which  Br.  Maughs,  the* 
President,  on  the  part  of  the  Association  responded.  The  next 
order  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers.  Dr.  Green,, 
of  St.  Louis,  nominated  Dr.  Allen,  of  Liberty,  Mo.,  who  was- 
unanimously  elected.  According  to  custom,  a  committee  was 
then  appointed  by  the  President  to  report  to  the  Association. 
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the  names  of  the  remaining  officers.  While  this  committee  was 
•out,  the* committee  on  Scientific  Gommanications,  with  Dr. 
Matthews  as  Chairman,  was  appointed,  none  of  the  original 
.members  of  that  Committee  being  present.  The  committee  on 
nominations,  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  Tefft,  of  Springfield,  then 
reported  the  following  names :  For  Vice  Presidents — Drs.  T. 
•XJ.  Flanner,  of  Springfield,  T.  B.  Loyd,  L.  I.  Matthews  of  Car- 
thage, A.  £.  Sloan  and  A.  W.  Smith.  For  Eecording  Secreta- 
ries— A.  J.  Steele  and  F.  J.  Lutz  of  St.  Louis.  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Dr.  Mudd.  At  this  point  the  new  President,  Dr. 
Allen,  was  escorted  to  the  chair  amid  enthusiastic  applause.  Dr. 
Allen  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Dr.  Maughs  who,  taking  his 
hand,  said  there  was  no  man  to  whose  care  as  a  presiding  officer 
he  could  turn  over  the  affairs  of  the  Society  with  more  pleasure. 
Then  turning  to  the  Association,  he  introduced  Dr.  Allen  as  the 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Allen,  in  a  few  well  chosen  and  eloquent  words,  thanked 
the  Association  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  highest  that  could  be  conferred  on  an  American 
<;itizen.  A  telegram  of  greeting  was  then  sent  by  the  Associa* 
tiou  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Illinois,  which  met  at  Belle- 
ville. 

On  motion  Drs.  Halley  and  Sloan,  of  Kansas  City,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  Drs.  Mudd  and  Lutz  were  assigned  to  report  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Kennard,  the  resolutions  to  be  printed  in  the  forth- 
coming ti*ansactions. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  the  only  member  present 
was  Dr.  A.  J.  Steele,  who  reported  that  one  hundred  and  eighty 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the  preceding 
year  had  been  printed  and  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  the  leading  journals  of  the  land.  I  then 
•offered  a  resolution  that  the  committee  on  Publications  be 
instructed  to  have  the  proceedings  printed  within  two  months 
after  adjournment.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  to  all  members 
^who  belonged  to  the  Association  last  year.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  was  delayed  last  year 
until  December.  I  also  took  occasion  to  doubt  the  wisdom  which 
limited  the  reading  of  the  proceedings  to  the  members  for  the 
jrear,  instead  of  giving  them  a  wider  circulation  through  some 
jQiedical  journal.    Men  who  give  to  an  Association  their  efforts 
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do  not  wish  to  havo  them  buried  in  that  way.  As  it  is,  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  read  by  the  eighty  members  who  were 'present,, 
and  about  ten  more,  who  may  subsequently  send  in  their  dues, 
whereas,  if  the  printing  were  given  to  a  large  journal,  the  pro- 
ceedings would  be  read  by  2,500  or  3,000  physicians.  This  lat- 
ter view,  however,  did  not  prevail,  but  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Steele  then  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
committee  be  instructed  not  to  approach  any  medical  journal  for 
a  bid  to  publish  the  transactions. 

[Dr.  Kumbold  here  interrupted  Dr.  Lutz  and  asked :  Who 
offered  this  resolution  ? 

Dr.  Lutz — Dr.  Steele. 

Dr.  Eumbold — Why  did  he  not  instruct  the  committee  not 
to  approach  Eumbold?  It  was  he  alone  whom  he  referred  to. 
Laughter.] 

Although  this  was  championed  by  quite  a  number  of  the 
members  present,  and  although  a  number  of  attempts  were  made 
to  substitute  other  resolutions,  such  as  allowing  members  to 
publish  their  papers  in  journals  of  their  own  choice,  the  resolu- 
tion was  lost. 

Dr.  King,  of  Sedalia,  to  prevent  any  medical  publisher  from 
getting  the  proceedings,  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  carried, 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Publication  to  require  bond  and 
security  from  the  publisher  who  might  secure  the  printing  of 
the  proceedings,  that  he  would  have  them  ready  for  delivery 
within  two  months  from  the  time  the  copy  was  delivered  into 
his  hands,  and  would  not  publish  or  permit  to  be  published,  any 
of  the  matter  contained  in  the  proceedings  until  they  had  been 
printed,  bound  and  delivered  for  distribution.  This  resolution 
produced  a  very  erroneous  impression  upon  the  members  pres- 
ent, and  upon  the  press,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  comment 
which  appeared  in  The  Banner,  fk  locsl  newspaper:  "It  see  ma 
that  a  medical  journal  in  St.  Louis  has  heretofore  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  printing  the  proceedings  as  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  that  the  able,  scientific  papers  contributed  by  members  of" 
the  profession,  were  first  run  through  the  columns  of  the  jour- 
nal as  original  matter,  and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
held  back  until  that  had  been  accomplished.  This  course  ena- 
bled them  to  underbid  any  other  publisher  and  compelled  the 
Society  to  await  their  pleasure."  The  Doctor's  resolution  was- 
adopted  almost  unanimously. 
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Another  important  resolution  was  then  taken  np,  namely, 
the  proposed  change  of  time  for  electing  officers.  The  discus- 
sion which  ensued  demonstrated  that  there  would  be  many  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  adopting  the  proposed  changes,  and  a 
committee  consisting  of  three  ex-Presidents  was  chosen  to  re- 
port. This  committee  reported  next  day  and  suggested  that  the 
election  of  officers  be  held  at  the  last  session  of  the  meeting. 
Their  report  was  adopted. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  to 
listen  to  the  address  of  the  retiring  President,  Dr.  Maughs. 
At  the  close  of  the  address  it  was,  on  motion,  ordered  printed  in 
the  transactions. 

On  the  second  day  the  scientific  papers  were  in  order.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Steele,  of  St.  Louis,  then  read  a  very  interesting  report  of 
a  case  of  deformity  of  the  wrist,  for  the  treatment  of  which 
ho  showed  a  splint  of  his  own  devising,  and  showed  the  mem- 
bers present  an  improved  method  of  taking  plaster  of  Paris  casts 
ofthe  limbs  and  trunk. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  relieving  him  from  all  liability  in  the  ]oss  which  the  As- 
sociation incurred  by  the  failure  of  the  Mastin  Bank,  where  the 
funds  of  the  Association  had  been  depcsited  by  him  in  good 
faith. 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas  City,  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  of 
the  elbow  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  outwardly.  Similar 
cases  were  reported  by  a  number  of  gentlemen. 

This  was  followed  by  perhaps  the  most  interesting  paper  of 
the  whole  session  by  Dr.  Engelmann,  who  read  a  paper  on  the 
dangers  of  uterine  manipulations  and  examinations.  He  re- 
lated a  number  of  cases  from  the  practice  of  well-known  physi- 
cians of  this  Society  and  elsewhere,  demonstrating  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  most  simple  operation  and  manipulation  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  serious  8equel«B. 

Dr.  Halley,  of  Kansas  City,  reported  two  cases  of  facial  neu- 
ralgia which  he  had  relieved  by  operation. 

Dr.  Mudd  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  lithotomy  and 
lithopraxy  and  reported  some  interesting  experiments  concern- 
ing the  relative  danger  of  cutting  and  tearing  the  prostate  gland, 
and  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  cadaver.  He  also 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  a  case  of  trephining,  based 
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upon  our  knowledge  of  the  localization  of  the  various  centers  in 
the  brain. 

Dr.  Allen  read  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  a 
paper  my  friend  Dr.  Hughes  would  probably  call  a  metaphysico- 
psychological  one. 

After  this  the  Society  did  me  the  honor  to  listen  to  a  paper 
on  operations  about  the  peritoneum,  in  which  I  took  occasion  to 
show  the  falsity  of  the  view  that  one  can  do  almost  any  kind  of 
injury  to  the  peritoneum  with  impunity.  I  also  reported  a  cyst  of 
the  left  ovary  which  I  had  successfully  removed.     • 

The  next  paper  was  by  Dr.  Tefft,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  gases  arising  from  sewers  and  cesspools,  etc.,  are 
not  dangerous  by  themselves,  but  require  in  all  cases  a  specific 
something  8upei*added  to  them  to  be  the  source  of  infection,  and 
he  illustrated  his  ans^ument  by  citing  cases  in  which  men  had 
lived  in  the  foulest  atmosphere  without  any  danger.  He  espe- 
cially referred  to  the  case  of  men  in  the  Greene  County  jail  who 
had  lived  in  a  limited  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air,  the  apartment 
receiving  its  ventilation  from  the  privy,  and  yet  none  were  sick. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Green  called  special  at- 
tention to  the  propriety  of  referring  this  matter  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  This  com- 
mittee also  reported  to  the  effect  that  in  future  they  advise  that 
the  first  efforts  made  be  for  the  simplest  kind  of  arrangmeents. 
Whenever  the  Legislature  is  approached  for  appropriations  for 
hygienic  or  other  objects  they  met  with  anything  but  enoourag- 
ing  results. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  in  response  to  our  own  was  received 
fi"om  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  as  to  the  next  place  of  meeting, 
Mexico  being  selected  on  a  vote  of  twenty-six  against  twenty- 
five  for  Macon  City. 

The  crowning  session  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Eegan's 
Hail  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Tables  for  more  than 
two  hundred  persons  had  been  prepared,  and  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  loaded  with  good  things  for  the  in- 
ner man.  The  caterer  deserves  commendation  for  the  feast  he 
provided  and  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  guests  began 
assembling  at  8  P.  M.,  and  before  half-past  eight  the  hall  was 
well  filled  by  members  of  the  Association  and  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Carthage.     The  hall  was 
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brilliantly  lighted,  and  when  all  wore  seated  at  the  tables,  and 
the  time  had  come  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  occasion,  a  finer  picture  of  life,  beauty,  intelligence,  culture, 
^nd  the  means  of  prolonging  the  period  of  their  usefulness, 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Green  read  a  paper  which  was  well 
received  and  very  highly  spoken  of  by  all  the  members  present, 
on  the  treatment  of  conjunctivitis.  One  noteworthy  merit  of 
this  paper  was  that  it  was  a  plain,  practical  resume  of  the  meth- 
ods at  our  command  to  allay  conjunctival  inflammation. 

The  last  paper  was  by  the  President  of  the  State  Univei-sity, 
Dr.  Laws,  on  "  Medical  Education."  1  think  this  report  on  med- 
ical education  has  been  made  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  due 
deference  to  the  learned  gentleman  who  read  it,  it  may  be  said 
it  was  an  interesting  paper  in  regard  to  his  school,  but  I  thought 
in  ray  own  mind  that  the  Association  was  not  the  place  for  such 
a  paper,  for  it  was  really  a  plea  for  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  State  University. 

Committees  were  then  appointed  for  the  next  year,  as  follows : 

Credentials — Drs.  Torrey,  Evans  and  Mudd. 

Scientific  Communications — Drs.  Latimar,  Norris  and  French. 

Progress  of  Medicine — Drs.  Tefft,  Hill,  Gerard,  Moss,  Dalton 
and  King. 

Progress  of  Surgery — Drs.  Johnson,  Geiger  and  Lutz.  Drs. 
Hearnes  and  Torrey  to  report  on  railroad  surgery. 

Ethics — Drs.  Green,  Gordon  and  Fulkerson. 

Publication — Drs.  Engelmann,  Moses  and  Michel. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
American  Medical  Association :  Drs.  Dysart,  Schauffler,  Gillet, 
Hearnes,  Maughs,  Evans,  Geiger,  Norris,  Torrey,  Wright, 
Steele  and  Means. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Alleyne  on  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  one 
by  Dr.  Todd,  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  dry  treatment  of  otorrhcea, 
were  read  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication. 

I  think  the  Association  was  a  success  in  many  respects. 
Some  of  the  papers  were  very  instructive,  and  the  members  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  proceedings.  In  regard  to  numbers  the 
Association  was  not  such  a  success.  The  distance  and  the 
inconvenience  of  getting  there  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  pre- 
venting many  from  attending,  who  otherwise  would. 
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At  present  it  is  the  opinion  that  the  Association  should  per- 
form missionary  work — go  about  to  diflferent  portions  of  the 
State,  and  promote  the  establishment  of  local  medical  associa- 
tions. But  I  understand  this  necessity  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
as  almost  every  county  in  Missouri  has  its  medical  societ}"^,  or 
the  physicians  at  least  belong  to  a  district  medical  society,  and 
in  the  near  future  the  Association  will  no  doubt  select  a  cen- 
trally located  and  easily  accessible  city  for  its  permanent  place 
of  meeting. 

The  Association  closed  with  the  passage  of  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Carthage,  the  ladies  especially,  and 
to  the  Beception  Committee,  for  the  generous  treatment  and 
genuine  hospitality  it  had  received,  to  the  railroads  for  the 
courtesy  of  reduced  fare,  and  to  the  press  for  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings. 

■ 

Dr.  Barret  said,  after  Dr.  Lutz  had  concluded  his  remarks : 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  at  the  State 
Association  in  regard  to  the  delay  that  occurred  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  proceedings  last  year.  I  wish  simply  to  call 
attention  to  that  fact,  and  to  state  that  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  since  he  was  not 
present  at  the  Association,  to  defend  the  Committee's  action,  to 
state  the  reasons  why  that  report  was  not  gotten  out  earlier. 

Dr.  Wm.  Porter — I  rise,  with  the  privilege  of  the  house. 
The  reason  that  one,  at  least,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee, 
did  not  go  to  Carthage  was  because  he  was  disgusted  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  publishing  of  the  ti'ansactions  was  con- 
ducted. I  had  other  reasons  that  were  sufficient,  but  this  alone 
would  have  prevented  mo  from  going.  I  will  simply  say  that 
the  Committee  did  not  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation earlier  because  some  members  of  the  Association  with- 
drew their  papers  and  refused  to  give  them  to  the  Committee, 
and  this  action  tied  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  and  rendered 
its  efforts  fruitless.  The  Committee  had,  by  a  vote  of  four  to 
one,  decided  to  give  the  printing  to  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  By  this  means  the  volume  would  have 
been  out  in  a  month  from  the  time  that  the  copy  was  ready. 
(This  was  the  contract.)  Besides,  it  had  secured  a  promise 
that  the  same  should  be  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal, 
giving  an  additional  cii-culation  of  2,200  more  than  the  180^ 
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copies  which  were  published.  This  was  within  a  few  dol- 
lars of  the  lowest  offer.  Some  of  those  who  had  read  pa- 
pers refused  to  haud  in  their  papers.  The  Committee  was 
threatened  and  insulted  because  a  few  deemed  this  an  advantage 
to  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  rather  than  to  an- 
other. I  am  told  that  much  correspondence  was  had  and  eveiy 
influence  used  to  embarrass  the  procedure.  If  the  papers  had 
been  in  my  hands  they  would  have  been  pubh'shed  as  ordered. 
Being  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  our  hands 
were  tied,  and  finally  we  were  compelled  to  publish  180  copies^ 
which  have  so  far  been  unnoticed.  I  protest  against  the  back 
handed  action  which  endorses  this  mode  of  coertion,  and  want 
to  fasten  the  illegitimate  offspring  where  it  belongs. 


Editorial. 


The  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

We  have  delayed  the  issue  of  the  present  number  of  the 
Journal  to  publish  a  report — a  little  out  of  its  order — made  by 
Dr.  F.  J.  Lutz  to  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  on  the  meeting 
of  this  Association,  which  took  place  at  Carthage  May  18, 19  and 
20, 1880. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  puzzled  in  their  at- 
tempts to  fully  understand  the  "  whys  and  wherefores"  of  the 
resolution  to  prevent  medical  journals  from  publishing  the  Asso- 
ciation's proceedings. 

Last  year  we  offered,  as  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  Publica- 
tion, to  publish  the  State  proceedings  in  the  Journal,  at  a  pecu- 
niary sacrifice  to  ourselves.  We  done  this  in  the  interest  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  profession  of  the  State,  trusting  that  in  the 
"long  run"  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Journal.  Instead  of 
receiving,  what  we  confidently  expected,  well  merited  apprecia- 
tion, we  received  scorn  and  abuse,  but  this  came  from  a  few  who 
took  advantage  of  their  position,  and  threatened  a  rapture  of 
the  State  Association  if  their  unjust  course  was  not  sustained. 
By  these  few  our  motives  were  intentionally  and  persistently 
perverted,  and  through  them,  others  were  made  to  misunderstand 
our  efforts. 
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As  the  profession  of  the  State  is  interested  in  this  matter,  we 
will  state  that  our  crime  was  the  proposition  to  publish  the  State 
proceedings  in  the  Journal  and  in  book  form  for  the  same  price 
for  which  the  book  alone  could  be  published. 

Every  reader  will  at  once  ask,  why  their  unwillingness  to 
accept  this  generous  offer?  Why  the  animosity  of  this  few  at 
the  Journal  for  making  this  offer  ?  The  answer  is,  they  fancied 
that  through  this  publication,  the  Journal  would  be  bene- 
fited to  the  injury  of  a  concern  in  which  they  were  interested. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  their  concern  would  be  injured,  which 
is  indeed  very  doubtful,  is  this  course  manly  ? 

The  dislike  of  a  few  men  to  this  journal  should  not  make 
the  Association  unjust  to  itself  nor  check  the  meritorious  efforts 
of  a  medical  journal  to  place  its  proceedings  before  the  profes- 
sional world,  to  the  benefit  of  every  one,  but  especially  to  that  of 
the  Association.  When  men  eminent  in  their  profession  spend 
weeks  and  months  in  preparing  papers,  and  then  read  them  be- 
fore a  society,  is  it  not  a  credit  to  the  author  and  the  Society  if 
the  most  popular  and  the  largest  circulated  medical  journal  in  the 
West  desires  to  publish  it  ?  Is  it  any  crime  in  the  editor  of  that  jour- 
nal to  make  honorable  effort  to  get  such  papers  for  publication  ? 

We  have  been  berated  by  our  friends  for  not  being  present 
at  the  Association  to  make  our  offer  in  open  session.  To  these 
we  say,  that  while  we  had  other  reasons  to  prevent  our  attend- 
ance, coming  upon  us  suddenly,  wo  still  felt  like  the  Chairman 
on  Publication,  Dr.  Porter,  in  this  matter. 

We  will  close  by  saying,  that  if  we  thought  that  it  was  as 
much  to  our  pecuniary  benefit  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association  next  year,  as  we  know  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
every  reader  of  a  paper  in  the  Association  to  have  them  pub- 
lished, we  would  say,  "  On  to  Mexico." 


The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 

We  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  this  learned  body  of  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  and,  barring  some  papers  that  were  too  long^— 
although  very  valuable  contributions  to  medical  literature — to  be 
read  in  full,  were  much  interested  by  the  proceedings.  Com- 
mencing with  our  next  issue,  we  will  publish  quite  a  full  synopsis 
•of  the  three  days'  proceedings,  taken  for  the  Journal  by  Dr.  A. 
H.  Ohmann-Dumesnil. 
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Clinical  lleportd  from  {Jriuate  practice. 


PiBROiD  Tumor,    By  A.  V.  Banes,  M.  •  D.,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  history  of  the  case  here  given,  came  under  uiy  notice 
May  4th,  1879."^  The  patient  had  been  under  the  care  of  several 
physicians,  but  had  only  been  subjected  to  internal  and  external 

treatment.    Mrs  K. ,  8Bt.  49  years,  of  spare  habit,  very  anee- 

mic,  had  not  enjoyed  good  health  for  some  time  previous.  She 
occasionally  suffered  with  severe  pains  in  the  hypogastrium  and 
early  in  1877  I  noticed  a  hard  mass,  the  size  of  a  large  orange,, 
in  that  region.  At  the  time  I  saw  her,  the  tumor  was  as  large 
as  a  five  months'  pregnant  uterus,  was  movable,  not  tender  even 
upon  hard  pressure.  She  had  been  delicately  reared,  but  meet- 
ing with  reverses  during  the  war,  had  been  subjected  to  many 
hardships. 

1  diagnosed  the  case  as  a  fibroid  or  cystic  fibroid  tumor. 
After  explaining  the  desperate  risks  she  would  have  to  encounter,, 
she  unhesitatingly  decided  in  favor  of  an  operation.  As  she 
lived  several  miles  in  the  country  and  knowing  I  could  not  give 
her  the  proper  attention  that  distance  from  the  city,  I  prepared 
a  room  in  my  own  house,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  ap- 
pointed May  20th,  as  the  date  for  the  operation.  She  was  put 
upon  a  generous  diet  and  her  system  saturated  with  iron  and 
quinine.  1  operated  at  the  time  stated,  with  the  assistance  of 
several  of  our  best  physicians  and  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  medical  students. 

The  incision  was  made  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubis,  a 
strong  carbolic  spray  being  thrown  over  the  line  of  incision. 
Upon  examination,  after  the  cavity  was  opened,  we  found  a  hard, 
round,  partially  cystic  fibroid  tumor  attached  to  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus  and  weighing  eighteen  pounds. 

After  a  hasty  consultation,  it  was  agreed  to  remove  the  tu- 
mor en  masse ;  it  was  accordingly  lifted  from  the  cavity,  dis- 
sected carefully  near  its  base,  a  portion  of  the  uterine  tissue  be- 
ing involved.  The  vessels  were  promptly  iigated  as  we  went 
along.  After  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed  to  see  if  hemor- 
rhage occurred,  the  cavity  was  closed  with  nine  interrupted  su- 
tures, the  peritoneum  not  being  included.  Adhesive  straps  and 
a  broad  flannel  bandage  were  used  to  support  the  abdomen. 

She  reacted  nicely,  but  two  hours  later,  unfavorable  symp- 
toms set  in  and  she  died  almost  immediately  of  nervous  shock 
and  exhaustion. 

I  cite  this  case,  feeling  that  it  is  the  duty  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  report  unfit vorable,  as  well  as  successful  cases. 
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Poisoned  st  Iodoform.    Bv  F.  B.  Tuvant,  M.  D.,  of  Kansas 

City,  Mo, 

Mrs.  K.  *S.,  age  29,  vest-maker,  consulted  me  Februanr  15, 
1879,  respecting  her  hearing.  Examination  revealed  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  Tympani  intact,  but  in  a  hypertrophied  condi- 
tion, with  non*suppurative  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  3  patient  was 
also  saffering  from  posterior  nasal  catarrh  and  severe  pain  in 
the  occipital  and  cervical  region  with  diurnal  vertigo  and  tinnitis 
aariam.    Treatment : 

9    Potass  Brom 3iv. 

Colombo  Tinct 3{S8. 

Aqua  Distil,  ad .....T^vi. 

M.    Sig.    Desert  spoonful  ter  die. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  by  posterior  nasal  douche;  inflation  of 
tympanic  cavity,  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  catheter. 

This  treatment  was  continued  for  several  days  with  good  re- 
sults, the  headache  and  vertigo  entirely  disappearing,  with  slight 
improvement  of  hearing. 

February  27,  1879,  applied  to  the  tympana,  per  external 
meatus,  a  small  portion  of  the  following  mixture :  Iodoform, 
grs.  v.,  et  Gelati  tetroli,  3ij. 

February  28,  patient  returned  complaining  of  pain  and  itch- 
ing of  the  ears ;  said  the  medicine  I  applied  the  day  previous 
was  the  cause,  as  she  experienced  like  trouble  from  the  same 
medicine  (knowing  it  by  its  odor)  which  Dr.  Williams,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, applied  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder  when  under  his 
treatment,  about  two  years  previous.  I  told  her  I  did  not  think 
it  could  be  the  medicine,  as  its  effect  was  of  a  soothing  nature 
and  not  irritant  (it  being  an  anodyne),  and  I  frequently  used  it 
in  much  larger  quantity  without  bad  results;  indeed,  I  had  never 
known,  read  nor  heard  of  its  having  such  an  effect;  besides,  I 
had  only  used  a  fraction  of  a  grain ;  but  she  insisted  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  as  she  had  nearly  lost  her  life  by  its  use 
before.  I  discontinued  its  use  and  syringed  the  meati  with  tar- 
soap  water,  washing  away  any  remaining  portion  of  the  salve. 

March  1,  lobes  of  ears  were  inflamed  and  swollen  with  an 
aqueous  discharge  which  excoriated  the  skin  wherever  it  touched. 

March  2,  she  complained  of  severe  pain,  it  bein^  so  great  she 
could  not  sleep,  but  walked  the  floor  the  entire  night.  Syringed 
tibe  ears  with  soapsuds;  gave  more  brom.  potass,  and  chloral. 

March  3,  excoriation  extended  to  the  face  and  neck  with  an 
erysipetalous  swelling ;  pain  was  very  severe. 

M^rch  5,  discharge  very  profuse,  erysipelas  extended  over 
the  face  and  neck  and  down  Eustachian  tube ;  hyperamia  of  the 
submaxillary  glands.  Gave  large  doses  of  iron  and  quinia,  and 
applied  cranberry  poultice. 
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March  6,  swelling  extended  over  the  entire  face,  closing  both 
eyes.  March  8,  submaxillary  glands  badly  swollen  with  indica- 
tion of  suppuration  3  erysipelas  still  extending  to  the  chest. 

March  9,  symptoms  much  worse  than  on  the  previous  day  -, 
the  cranberry  poultice  rather  aggravated  than  otherwise,  lor 
which  1  substituted  a  mask  of  cosmoline,  which  gave  immediate 
relief,  checking  the  burning  pain  like  magic. 

March  11,  patient  quite  easy,  swelling  much  reduced ;  con- 
tinued the  use  of  the  cosmoline,  with  lead  lotion  for  the  external 
meatus  for  a  few  days  longer.  Patient  entirely  recovered,  with 
hearing  slightly  improved.  Temperature  did  not  go  above  99}^ 
during  the  whole  time. 

In  sustaining  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  case  of  idiosyncrasy, 
I  would  state  that  Mrs.  S.  cannot  eat  eggs  in  any  form  whatever 
without  experiencing  the  greatest  degree  of  nausea. 


ooh  HeotttDd. 


A  Tmxt  Book  op  Physiology.  By  M.  Foster,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
F.  K.  S.  Third  Edition,  Eevieed.  [London:  MacMillan  & 
Co.     1879.] 

A  full  criticism  of  this  book,  in  its  different  departments, 
would  be  scarcely  less  than  a  report  on  the  recent  progress  of 
physiology,  and  require  more  time  and  space  than  can  be  given 
here.  The  author  begins  w]th  the  amoeba  as  illustrating  the 
simplest  manifestation  of  vital  property,  showing  this  structure- 
less mass  to  be — Ist,  contractile ;  2d,  irritable ;  3d,  assimilative ; 
4th,  metabolic  and  secretory;  5th,  respiratory;  6th,  reproduc- 
tive. Speaking  of  the  *  higher '  animals  he  says  :  "  We  learn 
from  morphological  studies  they  may  be  regarded  as  groups  of 
amoebn  peculiarly  associated  together.  All  the  physiological 
phenomena  of  ihe  higher  animals  are  similarly  the  results  of 
these  fundamental  qualities  of  protoplasm  peculiarly  associated 
together.  The  dominant  principle  of  this  association  is  the 
physiological  division  of  labor  corresponding  to  the  morphologi- 
cal differentiation  of  structure."  "  In  the  evolution  of  living 
beings  through  past  times,  it  has  come  about  that  in  the  higher 
animals  (and  plants)  certain  groups  of  the  constituent  amoebi- 
form  units  or  cells  have,  in  company  with  change  of  structure, 
been  set  apart  for  the  manifestation  of  certain  only  of  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  protoplasm,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  otber 
properties,'^ 

These  sentences  indicate  the  position  of  the  author  on  one  of 
the  most  interesting  physiological  questions  of  the  day.    With 
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regard  to  localizing  the  functions  of  the  brain :  "Although  much 
has  been  written  and  many  experiments  performed  in  reference 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  the  views  which  have  thereby 
been  worked  out  are,  for  the  most  part,  neither  satisfactory  nor 
consistent.  Indeed,  the  proper  method  to  study  the  brain  is  to 
trace  out  a  cerebral  operation  along  its  chain  of  events,  rather 
than  seek  to  attach  definable  functions  to  the  cerebral  anatomi- 
cal components." 

In  speaking  of  alteration  in  the  pupil,  the  phrase  "  nervons 
mechanism  of  the  pupil "  is  used^  which  is  a  little  ambiguous,  as 
it  is  certainly  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  iris  that  produces 
these  attractions. 

A  few  features  of  this  excellent  book,  which  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  at  first  sight,  are — 

(1^  The  use  of  the  metric  system.  This  is  as  inevitable  as 
it  is  aesirable.  It  is  the  only  scientific  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  the  world,  and  the  sooner  it  is  met  in  medical  litera- 
ture the  sooner  will  the  profession  give  it  that  attention  neces- 
sary to  its  proper  understanding  and  use. 

(2)  The  omission  of  comparative  physiology.  This  is  a 
matter  interesting  in  itself  and  profitable,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
its  relation  to  the  physiology  of  man.  But  it  certainly  widens 
and  extends  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  our  author  seems 
to  have  decided  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  thi^  source 
were  scarcely  equal  to  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  too  great 
volume. 

(3)  The  introduction  of  numerous  figures  illustrating  the  ner- 
vous and  vascular  mechanisms,  and  other  subjects.  Several  of 
these  diagrams,  as  those  illustrating  the  contractility  of  muscle 
and  blood  pressure,  occupy  an  entire  page.  Some  of  these  might 
be  considered  a  little  superfluous, ^ut  the  author,  in  his  preface,. 
says :  "  My  previous  decision  not  to  introduce  figures  of  instru- 
ments has  been  so  generally  disapproved,  that  I  have  waived  my 
own  judgment  and  inserted  a  number  of  illustrations  which,  i 
trust,  will  be  found  to  assist  the  reader." 

(4)  The  addition  of  an  appendix  of  fifty  pages  on  the^ 
"  Chemical  Basis  of  the  Animal  Body."  In  this  appendix  we 
have  a  very  full  and  complete  account  of  the  proximate  and  ele- 
mentary principles.  This  department  of  physiological  study  ha& 
assumed  greater  importance  of  late,  since  the  more  recent  dis- 
coveries have  gone  far  to  establish  the  theory  that  all  vital  phe- 
nomena can  be  traced  to  molecular  change  and  molecular  ar- 
rangement. 

Br.  Foster's  Text  Book  of  Physiology  must  take  its  propeir 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  works  on  this  subject.  It  is  altogetlier 
an  admirable  book.  Unincumbered  by  superfluities,  clear  and 
systematic  in  arrangement,  comprehensive  in  detail,  simple- 
though  scientific  in  style,  it  is  suitable  alike  to  the  expert  and 
the  novice.  H.  C.  Fairbrothbe. 
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Article  XVIIl. 

On  the  Early  Diagnosis  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder.     By 
W.  HuTSON  Ford,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis. 

PART  I. 

In  a  very  important  address,  delivered  in  1878  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  before  the  Midland  Medical  Society  at  Birmingham, 
after  defining  the  class  of  cases  to  which  the  operation  of  lithot- 
rity  is  applicable,  the  distingaished  speaker  used  the  following 
language :  "  The  only  certainty  of  success  lies  in  getting  the 
stone  to  operate  on  when  it  is  small ;  and,  success  being  absolute 
then,  it  folio wr,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  the  diagnosis  of 
stone  in  the  bladder  and  of  its  size,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Granting  me  this,  and  the  unrivalled  success  of  lithot- 
rity  for  small  stones,  already  proved,  it  logically  follows  that 
the  operation  of  lithotomy  must  in  future  be  rejected  for  all 
stones  which  are  of  a  moderate  size."  [For  a  consideration  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  operations,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  an  article  of  mine,  entitled,  "  The  Province  of  Lithotrity," 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Suroioal  Journal  for 
May,  1878.] 

Thompson  further  states  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  stone  in  the  bladder,  like  many  other  maladies,  is  an  exter- 
minable  one,  "The  plague,"  he  says,  "in  Europe,  is  now  a 
matter  of  history;  —  small-pox,  an  anachronism,  without  right 
or  title  to  existence,  showing  itself  only  because  some  people  are 
foolish  or  ignorant."  Cholera  must  equally  become  subject  to 
medical  control.  Lithotrity  must  be  the  future  operation  for 
stone  in  the  adult.  "  Find  a  man's  stone,"  says  he,  "  while  it  is 
small,  and  you  are  certain  to  save  him."  By  following  this  hint, 
we  shall  arrive  one  day  at  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  the  extermina- 
Hon  of  stone  in  the  adult,  so  that,  as  he  writes  a  year  or  two  later, 
the  rising  generation  of  medical  men  will  see  the  day  when 
lithotomy  for  adults  will  disappear,  or  at  least  become  one  of 
the  i^areet  of  operations." 

In  sympathy,  as  it  seems,  with  the  foregoing  remarks, 
quoted  Irom  Thompson,  Holmes  observes:  "No  delay  is  ad- 
missible in  cases  of  stone.  When  the  symptoms  becK>me  more  ac- 
curately known  to  the  public,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking 
competent  advice  at  an  early  period  is  generally  recognized, 
stones  will  be  disposed  of  when  of  small  size  by  lithotrity,  lithot- 
omy in  the  adult  will  become  an  even  rarer  operation  than  at 
present,  and  stone  will  be  only  rarely  a  cause  of  death."  ("  Sur- 
gery, its  Principle  and  Practice,"  p.  814.) 

Lithotrity  in  the  future,  except  in  its  modification  by  Bige- 
low,  a  procedure  as  yet,  however  promising,  distinctly  upon 
trial,  will  be  restricted  to  stones  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter^  unless  the  calculus  is  very  soft.  Some  stones,  even  of 
this  size,  composed  of  uric  acid,  or  of  phosphates  with  an  oxalate 
of  lime  nucleus,  or  of  oxalate  of  lime  alone,  in  rare  instances, 
cannot  be  safely  crushed.  But  even  the  hardest  stones  may  be 
crushed  while  smaller  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  every  stone  has  once  been  small  —  once  in  its 
history  therefore,  removable  with  comparatively  little  risk  to 
life.  Every  large  stone  is  a  witness  of  lost  opportunity,  and 
its  presence  beclouds  the  reputation  of  the  medical  man,  who, 
Icnowingly  or  misunderstandingly,  has  allowed  it  to  grow,  or 
testifies  to  the  obstinacy,  timidity  or  ignorance  of  the  patient 
and  his  friends.  The  early  recognition  of  calculus,  with  a  view 
towards  its  immediate  removal,  has  not  received,  says  Thomp- 
son, its  full  share  of  consideration  from  the  profession  in  Eng- 
land }  and  the  same  proposition  may  be  affirmed  with  regard  to 
his  country,  with  at  least  equal  confidence.    Notwithstanding 
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the  devotioo  of  many  operators  of  the  Eastern  States,  lithotrity 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  America,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
4inasi]al  for  practitioners,  knowing  of  the  existence  of  a  stone, 
-either  to  allow  the  patient  to  refiain  from  submitting  himself  to 
operation,  or  to  encourage  him  to  do  so,  until  by  long  sojourn 
^nd  the  consequent  increased  size  of  the  caloulus  and  gravity  of 
the  symptoms,  lithotomy ^  the  only  operation  in  general  contem- 
plated either  by  family  physicians  or  professed  surgeoos,  is  no 
longer  to  be  avoided,  with  all  its  risks. 

In  the  address  alluded  to  above,  Thompson  takes  the  i-ather 
novel,  but  undoubtedly  correct  position,  of  insisting  that  this 
early  diagnosis  of  calculus  in  the  bladder,  upon  which  the  safety 
of  the  patient  hangs  to  so  great  an  extent,  should  be  established 
by  the  family  physician,  and  not  necessarily  by  a  surgeon  at  all. 
^'  It  may  be  said,"  he  observes,  "  that  when  the  physician  sus- 
pects ston«  in  the  bladder,  he  can  always  send  him  to  the  sur- 
geon to  be  sounded."  "  But,"  he  asks,  "  why  this  division  of 
labor?  Why  should  not  physicians  equally  send  their  patients 
to  the  surgeon  to  be  stethoscoped,  since  it  is  a  mechanical  pro- 
•cess,  like  sounding  for  stone,  designed  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  internal  parts  ?  Why  should  there  be  one  diagnostician  for 
the  outside  of  the  body,  and  one  for  the  inside  ? "  Is  it  not 
altogether  best,  that  the  diagnosis  of  stone,  which  eventually 
includes  striking  it  with  a  metallic  rod,  be  made  out,  at  least 
with  comparative  accuracy  by  the  man  who  is  in  continual 
-contact  with  the  patient,  and  most  likely  to  be  informed 
of  the  earliest  symptom  in  his  capacity  of  attending  physician? 
His  functions  need  not  be  operative,  but  should  certainly  be  diag- 
nostic, so  that  the  patient  may  enjoy  the  great  advantages  of 
timely  surgical  treatment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  judiciousness  of  this  view,  and  I 
have  several  times  known  of  instances  where  early  operation  has 
been  secured  by  the  attentive  sagacity  of  the  family  physician, 
who  has  himself  made  the  diagnosis,  but  if  medical  men  are  to 
be  expected  to  sound  the  bladder  for  stone,  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  main  indications  for  so  doing,  and  of  the  proper  methods  of 
sounding,  is  indispensable.  The  physician  miist  learn  to  sound 
the  bladder,  just  as  he  learns  to  sound  the  uterus,  or  to  practice 
auscultation  and  percussion,  or  any  other  method  of  physical 
<iiagnosis.    There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  sounding  for 
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stone  should  be  the  only  diagnostic  process,  hardly  ever  prac- 
ticed except  by  professional  surgeons. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  order  to  make  an  appropriate  and  timely 
use  of  the  sound,  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  symptomatology 
of  the  conditions  of  the  urinary  organs,  where  a  stone  might  bo 
present,  is  highly  desirable  in  every  medical  man  who,  in  the 
capacity  of  attendant  or  consultant  is  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  families.  With  a  view  to  set  forth  in  a  distinct  light,  and 
in  as  practical  a  way  as  possible,  the  indications  for  sound- 
ing and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  calculus,  I  have  ventured^ 
in  the  following  pages,  to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  Thompson's 
valuable  suggestions.  If  stone  in  the  adult  and  lithotomy  for 
large  stones  are  to  become  things  of  the  past,  and  so  many  need- 
less dangers  to  human  life  thus  averted,  these  desirable  ends 
can  only  be  attained  through  the  watchful  care  of  practitioners 
in  general,  who,  by  sounding  the  note  of  warniil^  in  timc^ 
will  forestall  conditions  that  no  surgical  skill  can  prevent  from 
leading  on  to  a  disastrous  issue  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

The  early  history  of  stone  will  depend  upon  its  origin^ 
for  a  calculus  found  in  the  bladder  may  have  been  formed 
around  a  small  stone  which  had  dropped  from  the  kidney,  or 
may  be  the  result  of  phosphatic  or  other  deposition,  in  part 
of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  around  foreign  bodies  intro< 
duced  from  without,  or  as  the  result  of  a  concretion  of  ves- 
ical mucus  and  phosphatic  mattens  in  sulci  or  pouches  of  the 
bladder,  as  happens  not  infrequently  after  the  operation  for 
vesico- vaginal  fistula.  Multiple  calculi  again  may  be  due  to 
the  concretion,  in  numerous  small  masses,  of  crystalline  de- 
posits of  the  urine,  precipitated  both  within  the  kidney  and  the 
bladder.  Calcareous  concretions  also  producing  most  of  the 
symptoms  and  effects  of  a  movable  calculus,  are  not  uncom- 
monly met  with  adhering  in  largo  quantity  to  the  walls  of 
the  bladder  af\er  operation.  Stones  of  renal  or  vesical  origin 
may  be  further  increased  by  deposits  formed  around  them  in  the 
prostatic,  membranous,  or  even  penile  urethra — and  certain  con- 
cretions analogous  to  true  calculus  may  originate  in  the  prostate, 
occupying  the  secretory  cavities  of  the  gland  and  becoming  vol- 
uminous and  hard  by  the  progressive  deposition  of  urinary 
salts. 

Calculi  may  thus  be  designated  as  of  renal,  vesical  or 
prostatic  origin.     Those  of  renal  orgin,  arc  in  nearly  every  ease 
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dependent  upon  a  constitutional  dyscrasia;  but  in  the  bladder^ 
although  the  causes  first  giving  rise  to  the  concretion  in  the 
kidney  continues  to  act,  thereby  augmenting  its  size,  the  kind- 
ling of  chronic  cystitis,  and  the  associated  decomposition  of  the 
urine,  sooner  or  later  causes  a  deposition  of  phosphate  around 
the  mass,  which  may  alternate  with  deposits  of  other  kinds.  This 
almost  surely  occurs  around  foreign  substances  lodged  in  the  blad- 
der, urethra,  or  even  behind  the  corona-glandis,  under  the  prepuce, 
in  cases  of  phimosis.  I  have  seen  formations  of  this  kind  num- 
bering twenty  or  thirty,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  bird  shot  to 
a  small  bean  or  coifee  grain,  lodged  in  the  balano-preputial  sul- 
cus, where  circumcision  in  an  adult  revealed  them,  having  been 
deposited  from  the  stagnant  urine  pent  up  around  the  glands, 
in  consequence  of  a  narrow  preputial  orifice. 

The  great  majority,  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  of  those  stones 
^hich  have  a  constitutional  origin,  viz.,  which  are  not  formed 
wholly  by  decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  kidney,  bladder  or 
urethra,  but  by  the  deposition  of  material  abnormally  present  in 
the  blood,  are  composed  of  uric  acid.  In  about  five  per  cent  of 
such  stones  due  to  vitiated  nutrition  we  meet  with  one  composed 
either  of  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  of  cystine,  or  very 
rarely  xanthine.  About  three* fifths  of  all  stones,  says  Thompson, 
are  of  constitutional  origin,  the  other  two-fiflhs  comprising  stones 
due  to  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  the  urine,  and  incrustation 
of  foreign  bodies  or  of  the  vesical  and  urethral  walls. 

As  uric  acid  stones  comprise  nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  calculi, 
the  early  symptoms  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  bear  a  direct 
relation  to  the  natural  history  of  uric  acid  in  the  economy.  Uric 
acid  is  now  admitted  to  be  formed  in  the  liver  as  a  stage  in  the 
production  of  urea.  An  abnormal  amount  of  urea  or  of  uric  acid 
in  the  urine,  necessarily  signifies  undue  hepatic  activity.  At  the 
same  time  the  failure  of  uric  acid  to  assume  the  normal  form  of 
urea,  a  transformation  which  would  appear  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  kind  of  fermentative  process,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he- 
patic action  is  not  only  redundant,  but  simultaneously  perverted. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  is  derived  fi*om  splenic  and 
hepatic  action  upon  worn  out  blood  corpuscles,  and  perhaps 
upon  bile  reabsorbed  from  the  intestine,  and  its  quantity  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  hepatic  functions.  At  least, 
after  febrile  attacks,  or  bilious  derangments,  etc.,  when  the  liver 
bas  been   temporarily  affected,  renewed  and  increased  action 
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attendant  upon  returning  health,  is  always  accompanied  with  in- 
creased amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  and  with  a  high  coloration^ 

Now  this  high  coloration,  in  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  which 
we  are  considering,  is  very  apt  to  excite  attention,  especially  in 
adults.  Though  quite  frequent  in  children,  it  is  not  so  common^ 
with  them  as  with  older  subjects.  Very  often  in  these  cases,  a 
clear  history  of  ancestral  gout,  gravel  or  stone  can  be  obtained.^ 
A  copious  deposit  of  urates  is  to  be  observed  upon  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  utensil  into  which  the  urine  is  passed.  If  a  portion 
of  freshly  vpided  urine  be  allowed  to  settle  in  a  conical  wine . 
glass,  and  the  deposit  examined  microscopically,  the  well  known 
rhomboidal,  orange  red,  single  or  grouped  crystals  of  uric  acid 
will  be  seen  intermixed  usually  with  urates.  The  agglomerations 
of  individual  crystals  may  be  large  enough  to  be  felt  beween  the 
fingers,  or  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  Some  of  them  may  be 
as  large  as  a  grain  of  sand,  of  gravel,  or  even  shot.  This  is  what 
is  called  'Hhe  gi-avel.^'  Marked  irritation  accompanies  the  pas* 
sage  of  urine  of  this  kind.  Uric  acid  is  exceedingly  di£Scult  of 
solution,  practically  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  held  in  solution 
in  the  urine  in  small  proportion  only  by  the  action  of  its  tem- 
perature and  the  salts  it  contains. 

When  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidney  it  tends  at 
once  to  assume  the  solid  crystalline  form,  and  does  so  very 
promptly,  while  still  within  the  urinary  passages  if  in  redundant 
quantity.  The  deposition  of  these  fine  crystals  which  are  very^ 
hard  and  sharp,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  oxalate  of  lime,  pro- 
duces early  and  marked  irritability  of  the  urinary  passages, 
evinced  by  fV*equent  micturition  and  ardor  urinee.  Occasionally 
the  patient  ceases  to  pass  these  concretions,  but  after  a  time- 
voids  them  with  much  pain  and  vesical  tenesmus  in  unusual 
quantity,  perhaps  with  some  blood,  in  what  is  called  a  ''  fit  of 
the  gravel."  By  voiding  these  crystalline  masses,  before  they 
have  become  agglutinated  together,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
formation  of  a  true  stone  is  fortunately  prevented.  It  is  proba- 
bly in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  unusual  quantity  of' 
mucus  in  the  urine  and  of  any  associated  ammoniacal  decompo- 
sition, that  as  yet  there  is  little  or  no  disposition  towards  a  de- 
position of  phosphates. 

This  lack  of  secondary  phosphatic  deposition   mast  be   re- 
garded as  the  condition  by  means  of  which  the  various  sandy  or 
grit-like  particles  lodged  in  the  bladder  and  in  contact  with  each. 
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other,  refoBe  to  adhere  to  each  other.  As  long  as  the  patient 
therefore  gets  rid  of  less  gravel,  continuously,  or  by  "fits," 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  stone  will  form,  especially  while  the  urine 
remains  clear;  but  there  are , numerous  exceptions  to  the  last 
remark.  Should  the  patient  cease  to  pass  sand  or  gravel  for 
any  unusual  period,  the  probability  that  a  stone  is  forming  be- 
comes very  considerable.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  patient 
should  be  sounded  without  delay.         ^ 

In  other  instances  there  is  no  ascertainable  history  of  uric 
acid  sand  in  the  urine,  but  there  is  a  history  of  nephritic  colic^ 
marked  by  sharp  pains  in  the  lumbar  region  shooting  down  into 
the  testicle  or  the  thigh,  and  lasting  for  several  hours,  or  even 
for  a  day  or  two.  Belief  is  sudden  when  the  calculus  drops 
from  the  ureter  into  the  bladder.  If  the  kidney-stone  be  small^ 
or  the  ureter  unusually  dilatable  or  of  large  size,  a  calculus  may 
pass  from  the  kidney  without  exciting  any  immediate  symptoms 
whatever,  indeed  altogether  without  the  patient's  knowledge. 
With  or  without  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic,  therefore,  a  stone 
may  drop  into  the  bladder,  and  after  a  few  days,  or  even  hours^ 
may  be  passed  by  the  urethra,  if  not  too  large.  An  intelligent 
patient  will  bring  it  to  his  physician,  who  will  find  it  to  be 
roundish^  of  granulated  exterior,  and  most  likely  to  consist  of 
uric  acid,  with  some  pulvirulent,  fawn-colored  matter  upon  its 
surface.  The  patient's  urine  will  be  found  acid,  and  on  cool- 
ing will  let  fall  an  abundant  crop  of  rhomboidal  crystals  of 
uric  acid. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  when  a  calculus  of  this  kind  has 
been  voided  the  patient  will  some  day  void  another  like  it,  and 
sooner  or  later  retain  one  in  his  bladder.  In  every  such  case, 
therefore,  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability 
that  a  similar  calculus  already  exists  in  the  bladder,  too  large,  to 
pass,  especially  when  an  unusually  long  period  of  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  last  one.  Such  a  stone,  too 
large  to  pass  by  accidents  of  shape,  composition  and  size,  may 
wholly  fail  to  produce  very  noticeable  symptoms,  while  smaller 
calculi  are  voided  as  they  arrive  from  the  kidney.  The  passage 
of  a  calculus,  therefore,  is  a  peremptory  indication  for  the  use  of 
the  sound. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  kidney-stone  to  become  lodged 
in  the  prostatic  urethra,  or  just  behind  the  bulb  in  the  mem> 
branous  urethra,  or  even  in  the  penile  portion  behind  a  stricture. 
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Here  it  may  remain  a  very  long  period,  and  grow  by  local  ac- 
cretion. It  may  grow  backwards  towards  ibe  bladder,  forwards, 
or  in  all  directions  more  or  less  uniformly,  I  bave  extracted 
sacb  a  stone  wbicb  had  remained  in  the  membranous  urethra 
over  twenty  years,  attaining  a  size  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
a  constant  source  of  distress  and  occasionally  of  very  acute 
symptoms,  which  however  had  not  prevented  the  subject?  of  it 
from  marrying  and  havir^  two  children.  Another  stone  lay  in 
the  bladder  and  was  simultaneously  and  successfully  extracted. 
This  accidental  impaction  is  more  frequent  in  children  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  relative  size  of  the  puerile  urethra.  The 
most  striking  symptoms  are  great  pain  in  making  water,  a 
'  marked  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  stream,  often  with  over- 
flow, cspeciall}'  when  the  bladder  is  full.  This  symptom  occurs 
both  in  children  and  adults,  but  is  most  marked  in  children,  be- 
cause the  stone  prevents  a  perfect  closure  of  the  urethra  either 
'by  contraction  of  its  vesical  orifice  or  of  the  muscles  surround- 
ing the  membranous  portion,  the  prostatic  sinus,  in  which  in 
*inost  cases  the  stone  is  lodged  in  adults,  being  as  yet  in  children 
undeveloped,  and  too  small  to  contain  the  stone. 

Frequent  and  painful  micturition,  therefore,  in  adults  witb 
persistent  pain  in  the  perineum  and  penis,  and  pain  on  defeca- 
tion, with  or  without  dribbling  of  urine,  and  acute  incontinence 
in  children,  accompanied  with  straining  and  pain  in  micturition, 
and  the  usual  pulling  at  the  foreskin  and  glans,  constitute  indi- 
cations for  the  use  of  the  sound,  of  an  imperative  character,  even 
although  the  urine  be  clear,  and  no  blood  has  ever  been  passed. 

Stone  sometimes  forms  insidiously,  the  symptoms  being  la- 
tent or  very  slightly  or  vaguely  expressed  for  a  long  period. 
All  at  onoe  they  explode  and  thoroughly  awaken  the  patient 
and  his  friends  to  the  fact  of  grave  trouble  in  the  urinary 
organs. 

Cystitis  is  frequently  absent  in  children  who  have  carried  a 
«tone  for  several  months,  the  urine  remaining  clear  and  free 
from  pus  or  mucus.  Although  the  bladder  usually  declares  its 
intolerance  of  the  foreign  body  by  an  exaggerated  irritability, 
cystitis  is  but  slowly  awakened.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  and 
especially  in  late  adult  life,  the  presence  of  stringy  muoo-pus  in 
the  urine  is  observed  much  sooner,  even  when  the  stone  is  com- 
paratively small,  if  its  sojourn  in  the  bladder  has  been  pro- 
longed.    A  small  stone  lodged  behind  an  enlarged  prostate  in 
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elderly  men,  and  thus  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  may  fail  for  a  long  period  to  give  rise 
to  any  noticeable  symptoms. 

However  originating,  when  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  has  at- 
tained any  considerable  size,  the  symptoms  are  too  marked  to 
escape  attention.  The  frequent  micturition  by  day  rather  than 
by  night,  (the  reverse  of  prostatic  hypertrophy,  prostato-cysti- 
tis,  etc.)  the  occasional  bleeding,  the  almost  invariable  cloudiness 
and  purulence  of  the  urine,  the  occasional  stoppage  of  the 
stream,  the  pain  in  the  penis  and  its  glans  towards  the  close  of 
micturition  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  act,  the  not 
infrequent  pains  in  the  legs,  feet,  loins,  and  even  distant  parts  of 
the  body,  when  the  desire  to  make  watei*  comes  on,  the  aggrava- 
tions of  all  the  symptoms  after  unusual  or  rough  exercises,  es- 
pecially on  horseback  or  of  a  jolting  character,  constitute  condi- 
tions which  almost  certainly  point  to  the  existence  of  a  stone  in 
the  bladder,  when  most  or  all  of  them  are  observable.  When 
only  a  few,  though  not  the  least  conspicuous  of  these  signs  are 
manifested,  the  existence  of  a  calculus  is  far  less  certain.  Symp- 
toms closely  simulating  those  of  stone  in  the  bladder  are  often 
present  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostatic  urethra  and  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  some  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  prostate. 
In  prostato-cystitis  we  may  have  a  stoppage  of  the  stream  dur- 
ing micturition,  of  spasmodic  character,  due  to  reflex  spasm  of 
the  muscles  surrounding  the  membranous  urethra.  Here  we  also 
encounter  frequent  micturition,  acute  pain  during  and  after  the 
act,  cloudy  and  purulent  urine,  often  of  a  very  marked  and  per- 
sistent character,  and  occasional  bleeding,  a  cortege  of  symptoms 
wonderfully  like  those  proper  to  stone.  Indeed  we  must  not 
forget  that  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  stone  are  due  to  a  cys- 
titis of  the  surfaces  brought  into  contact  with  it^  mostly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  affection  during  which  period  it  is  especially  apt  to  be  confound- 
ed with  other  conditions.  Before  having  recourae  to  the  sound, 
however,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case  will  in  most  instan- 
ces enable  us  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  at  least  so  far  as  this 
may  bear  upon  the  advisability  of  sounding.  In  stone,  the 
symptoms  are  always  more  marked  by  day  than  by  night,  and 
are  especially  aggravated  by  rough  exercise;  this  is  not  the  case 
to  anything  like  a  similar  degrecy  in  any  form  of  prostatic  or  pro- 
49tato-cystitis.    The  pain  in  the  penis  is  felt  as  an   occasional 
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darting  twinge  accompanied  by  dull  and  dragging  sensations  ir> 
the  loins,  perineum,  inner  side  of  the  thighs,  and  particuiarly  in 
the  small  of  the  back,  in  prostatic  and  vesical  disease  not  due  to- 
stone.  There  is  also  acute  pain  attendant  upon  the  close  of  mic- 
turition, and  persisting  for  some  time  after  that  actj  as  in  stone,  but 
these  symptoms  yield  to  treatment  addressed  to  the  cystitis^  which 
does  not  happen  to  any  appreciable  degree  when  there  is  really 
a  stone. 

Both  when  calculus  exists,  and  in  the  pronounced  and  very  dis- 
tressing cases,  here  considered,  these  pains,  however  different  in 
degree,  have  a  similar  origin,  viz.,  oontusive  pressure  upon  the 
inflamed  and  hypersensitive  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder 
near  its  outlet — in  one  case  by  the  contraction  of  the  bladder 
upon  a  calculus  towai-ds  the  close  of  micturition  and  afterwards,, 
until  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  is  again  poured  into  the  blad- 
der, and  in  the  other  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  layer  of 
the  organ  upon  the  inflamed  mucous  coat  itself.  In  prostato- 
vesical  catarrh  the  desire  to  make  water  becomes  so  imperative- 
as  to  be  very  painful  and  quite  irresistible,  but  this  pain  ia 
almost  at  once  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of  the  urine,  which  is- 
highly  irritating  in  most  such  cases,  either  from  acidity  or  am* 
moniacal  causticity.  A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate,  after  prostato-cystitis  has  been  kindled.. 
In  stone,  on  the  other  hand,  the  painful  desire  to  make  water,, 
which  in  all  cases  of  bladder  trouble  is  significant  of  some  grade 
of  cystitis,  or  of  conditions  directly  causative  thereof,  is  greatly 
aggravated  during  micturition  by  the  grasp  of  the  bladder  upon 
the  rough  calculus.  This  pain,  it  is  important  to  note,  persists- 
in  full  intensity  after  micturition ;  so  intensely,  indeed,  as  to 
make  children  scream  out  and  become  utterly  unmanageable,, 
and  to  evoke  in  adults  expressions  of  great  agony.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  ten  minutes  or  more  the  pain  abates,  and  ceases^ 
when  enough  urine  has  again  entered  the  bladder  to  lift  its- 
coats  away  from  the  irritating  surface  of  the  calculus.  Noth- 
ing so  strongly  marked  as  this^  except  in  very  unusual  cases,  i& 
seen  in  any  form  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  neck^ 
which  is  not  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  stone. 

Additional  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  case  by  its  history,. 
Prostatocystiiis  is  not  seen  in  childhood,  being  an  affection 
directly  linked  to  the  venereal  functions  of  the  organ  concerned. 
In  young  men  it  is  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoea,  and  an  accompaniment 
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of  gleet  or  of  stricture.  In  older  men,  especially  an  married 
ones,  it  is  often  induced  by  irregular  and  immoderate  sexual  in- 
dulgences. Impairment  of  the  hepatic  functions,  the  influence  of 
malaria,  high  living,  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  and  old 
stricture  and  prostatic  hypertrophy  must  be  ranked  as  its  most 
usual  predisposing  causes. 

Whenever  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt,  however,  it  will  be- 
expedient  to  examine  the  urethra  and  the  bladder  with  the 
sound.  Indeed,  it  may  be  formally  stated,  that  whenever  a 
chronic  cystitis  proves  unamenable  to  treatment,  it  becomes  de> 
sirable  to  sound  for  stoner,  for  we  should,  in  such  a  case,  suspect 
the  existence  of  some  local  cause  of  irntation,  whatever  this  may 
prove  to  be,  as  we  justly  suspect  the  malignant  nature  of  internal 
diseases  when  they  prove  rebellious  to  treatment,  or  of  ulcera- 
tions which  recur  or  absolutely  refuse  to  heal,  provided  positive^ 
characteristics  of  benignity  are  absent.  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate,  prostate- cystitis  is  sooner  or  lat^r  kindled,  and  when  in 
such  a  condition  the  desire  to  pass  water  is  unusually  frequent,, 
and  where  dragging  pa'ns  in  the  perineum  or  rectum,  or  in  the 
penis  or  loins,  are  likewise  observed,  it  will  be  also  proper  to 
sound,  for  a  stone  frequently  forms  in  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder 
and  maintains  and  aggravates  all  the  symptoms.  We  will  not,, 
most  probably,  have  any  bleeding,  except  perhaps  after  unusual 
jolting  or  horseback  riding,  nor  the  characteristic  pains  during 
and  after  micturition,  for  the  stone  cannot  come  into  contact 
with  the  tender  and  sensitive  neck  of  the  bladder,  and,  as  the 
bladder  is  unable  to  contract  perfectly,  its  coats  can  seldom  be  , 
wounded  by  contact  with  the  calculus.  The  ammoniacal  fermen- 
tation and  chronic  cystitis  which  sooner  or  later  complicates 
prostatic  hypertrophy,  and  especially  the  incomplete  emptying 
of  the  bladder,  are  conditions  highly  favorable  to  the  formation 
of  a  calculus,  whose  growth  would  be  marked  by  the  symptoms 
proper  in  the  dominant  affection.  Partial  atony  of  the  bladder 
exists  in  all  cases  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine  is  re- 
tained, and  the  atony  may  even  be  complete  in  more  advanced 
cases  requiring  the  habitual  use  of  the  catheter.  Here  the  con- 
ditions are  practically  identical  with  those  attendant  upon  dis* 
eases  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  adequate  to  produce  paraple- 
gia. The  origin,  or  at  least  the  growth  of  the  calculus,  or  depo- 
sition of  incrustations,  is  in  both  cases  due  to  stagnation  of  the 
urine  with  ammoniacal  fermentation. 
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PhoBpbatic  stonoB,  for  similar  reasons,  ard  very  apt  to  form 
during  chronic  cystitis  indaced  by  stricture;  the  bladder  be- 
comes more  or  less  sacculated,  and  the  sacculi  are  necessarily 
iktonic,  being  devoid  of  a  muscular  coat.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  stricture  is  an  old  and  tight  one.  In  such  cases, 
by  the  usual  mechanism,  the  mucopurulent  secretion  of  the  in- 
^amed  parts,  sooner  or  later,  acts  as  a  ferment  upon  the  urine 
and  induces  a  fermentation  of  the  urea,  with  evolution  of  am- 
monia. The  urine  is  stinking,  ammoniacal  and  exceedingly  irri- 
tating, and  still  further  aggravates  the  cystitis.  A  vicious  circle 
is  thus  formed,  which  can  only  be  broken  by  the  removal  of  the 
stone  and  a  daily  cleansing  and  perfect  emptying  of  the  bladder. 
Phosphates  accumulate  in  the  bladder  unless  this  is  done,  and 
'  many  eventually  agglomerate  into  a  calculus.  So  likewise,  in 
virtue  of  the  induced  cystitis,  and  possibly  at  first  even  without 
noticeable  inflammation,  phosphates  are  quickly  deposited  upon 
all  foreign  bodies  left  within  the  bladder  by  design  or  acci- 
dent. Whenever,  therefore,  as  a  general  i*ule,  the  symptoms 
of  vesical  inflammation  persist  for  an  unusually  long  period* 
or  prove  uncommonly  obdurate,  afler  or  during  the  treatment 
•of  stricture,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  or  in  paraplegic  con- 
ditions, even  in  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  stone,  the  use  of  the 
sound,  repeated  until  certainty  is  attained,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  imperative  indication. 

In  children,  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  gives 
rise  to  marked  symptoms,  even  before  any  blood  has  been  passed 
or  the  urine  becomes  at  all  cloudy  or  purulent,  in  perhaps  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  frequency  of  micturition,  in  spite  of  an 
evidently  great  aversion  to  the  act,  the  desire  to  pass  water  while 
lying  on  the  back,  which  the  child  learns  by  experien<^.e  lessens 
the  pain,  the  straining,  coincident  hernia,  prolapse  of  the  rectal 
mucous  membrane,  the  frequent  erections,  habit  of  pulling  at  the 
prepuce,  and  the  prolonged  cries  when  making  water,  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  a  stone  either  in  the  bladder  or 
urethra. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  indications  for  sounding,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ist.  Where  a  patient  habitually  passing  gravel  has  ceased  to 
do  so  for  some  months,  especially  if  unusual  frequency  of  mic- 
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turition,  witb  pain  daring  and  after  the  act,  and  an  occasional 
stoppage  of  the  stream  of  urine  be  observable. 

2d.  Whenever  a  calculus  has  been  passed. 

3d.  When  dribbling  of  urine  in  children  or  adults  is  associated 
with  painful  and  frequent  micturition.  Here  the  calculus  may 
be  lodged  in  the  urethra. 

4th.  In  rebellious  and  somewhat  doubful  cases  of  prostato-. 
cj'Stitis. 

5ih.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  with  partial  atony  and 
chronic  cystitis,  where  the  bladder  symptoms  are  unduly  pro- 
nounced. 

6th.  In  cases  of  long  standing  stricture  where  chronic  cystitis. 
co-exists. 

7th.  Where  frequent  micturition  coincides  with  pain  dur- 
ing and  after  the  act,  even  although  no  blood,  calculus,  nor 
gravel  has  ever  been  passed,  and  where  there  may  not  be  any 
history  of  nephritic  colic. 

8th.  In  the  typical  cases,  where  stoppage  of  the  stream  of 
urine,  frequent  urination  by  day,  pain  during  and  after  the  act, 
occasional  bleeding,  pain  in  the  hypogastrium^  inner  sides  of  the 
thighs  and  perineum,  aggravated  by  rough  exercise  and  tur- 
bidity and  ofTensiveness  of  the  urine,  exist;  and  where,  in 
children,  most  of  these  signs  are  associated  with  others  peculiar 
to  childhood,  such  as  inguinal  or  umbilical  hernia,  prolapse  of 
the  rectum,  puUing  at  the  prepuce  and  frequent  erections,  etc. 

9th.  In  the  female  sex  the  indications  are  modified  by  the 
proper  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  pelvic  organs.  Calculi  in 
females  are  mostly  phosphatic,  being  formed  by  concretion 
around  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder,  by  the  depo- 
sition of  urinary  salts  in  the  pouch  of  a  cystocele,  or  occasionally 
by  a  similar  mechanism,  after  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula, 
where  cicatrical  distortions  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  pouches 
from  which  the  urine  c*an  neither  be  expelled  nor  washed  out. 
Renal  calculi  pass  without  difSculty  through  the  capacious,  short 
and  dilatable  urethra  of  the  female ;  stones  of  even  an  inch  in 
diameter  frequently  do  so  in  the  adult.  Unusually  large 
stones,  however,  occasionally  become  impacted  in  the  urethra, 
both  in  children  and  adults,  and  attract  attention  by  the  ischury 
and  dribbling  to  which  they  give  rise.  Moreover,  on  account  of 
the  situation  and  easy  drainage  of  the  female  bladder,  crystalline 
deposits,  or  even  gritty  agglomerations  of  such  deposits,  alto- 
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^ether  fail  to  induce  any  degree  of  vesical  irritation  at  all  com- 
parable to  that  observed  in  the  male  sex.  For  these  reasons, 
stone  in  the  female  bladder  is  a  rare  occurrence.  With  women, 
bladder  trouble  points,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in  the 
direction  of  the  uterus  or  the  kidney,  and  not  towards  calculous 
disorder.  Under  puberty,  this  is  somewhat  otherwise.  As  doubt 
nevertheless  will  occasionally  obtain,  even  in  adults,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  error  by  assigning  vesical  symptoms  to  a  uterine 
origin,  when  such  symptoms  are  found  to  be  intractable,  or  in- 
explicable by  uterine  pathology,  an  examination  should  be  made 
with  a  uterine  sound,  passed  through  the  urethra,  while  the  fin- 
ger of  the  left  hand  in  the  vagina  supports  and  elevates  the  floor 
•of  the  bladder. 
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FROM   THE   ITALIAN. 

Storia  Compsndiata  Della  Chirurqia  Italiana.     Dal  Suo 
Principio  Fino  al  Secola  XIX.     Del   Professore   Carlo 
BuRci.    [For  the  Journal.]    Joseph  Workman,  M.D.,  To 
ronto,  CfUHMlAy  Translator. 

COMPENDIATED   history   of   ITALIAN  aU&GERY — CONTINUED. 

In  Germany,  although  in  the  period  of  time  (17th  oentary) 
of  which  1  have  been  treating  it  boasted  of  universities  and  of 
eminent  physicians,  the  study  of  surgery  was  incomplete,  barely 
tolerated,  and  its  progress  slow  and  difficult.  The  art,  left  for 
so  many  ages  in  the  hands  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  class  (barbers 
^nd  bathers),  was  held  in  contempt,  and  was  especially  reviled 
by  the  physicians,  who,  by  their  cunning,  and  for  their  own  in- 
terests, kept  it  under  foot. 

In  Austria  it  was  indebted  to  the  protection  of  the  Emperor, 
Joseph  II.,  who,  being  philosophic,  understood  that  surgery 
would  be  unable  to  make,  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  the 
army,  that  progress  of  which  it  was  capable,  unless  it  wore 
emancipated  from  that  servility  and  slavery  in  which  it  had  been 
held.  He  conceded  to  the  surgeons  prerogatives,  rights,  titles 
.and  honors,  which  befitted  scientific  men.  He  erected  civil  and 
military  hospitals,  and  in  that  of  Vienna  he  founded  a  school  of 
medical  surgery,  the  first  in  Europe,  and  endowed  it  with  six 
chairs,  given  to  able  men,  whom  he  had,  at  his  own  expense, 
-sent  to  the  various  celebrated  schools  of  Europe,  and  he  endeav- 
ored to  enrich  the  new  institution  with  all  those  means  which 
might  aid  the  progress  of  art,  as  anatomical  museums,  a  rich 
Jibrary,  abundant  apparatus,  and  whatever  else  could  give  lustre 
to  surgical  studies.  Annual  premiums  for  the  scholars  were 
established,  and  for  the  masters,  salaries  large  and  sufficient,  with 
iionorable  repose.  After  so  much  done  by  Joseph  II.,  surgery 
in  the  Austrian  empire  was  made  secure,  nor  has  it  since  de- 
clined. 

In  Prussia  the  King  had,  in  1714,  caused  the  opening  of  an 
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anatomical  theater,  and  in  1744  the  raedico-chirurgical  college 
came  into  existence.  Frederick  the  Great  had  in  his  army  many 
very  clever  men,  as  Bonneas,  Shinner,  Reo,  Thedau,  Bilguar,- 
Nuosisma,  although  the  majority  of  the  civil  surgeons  were  then 
but  little  instructed  and  capable  only  of  treating  wounds  and 
opening  abscesses.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
that  grand  Germany  was  able,  following  the  example  given  by 
Joseph  II,  to  raise  herself  to  a  like  altitude  in  surgical  discipline, 
and  to  attain  to  the  level  of  other  civil  regions,  which  in  some 
specialtias  she  may  now  even  surpass. 

[We  shall  now  take  up  the  sequel  of  German  surgical  history,, 
given  near  the  conclusion.] 

In  Germany  the  progress  of  surgery  waff  slow,  whether  from 
the  abject  state  in  which  the  people  and  the  government  held 
the  surgeons,  who  were  constrained  to  make  fellowship  with 
barbers  and  bathers,  and  were  therefore  ignorant  and  plebian  '^ 
or  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  physicians,  who,  eclipsing  them 
with  their  togas,  drove  them  to  live  in  humiliation  and  disre- 
spect. A  German  physician  of  those  days  would  have  believed 
he  had  defiled  himself  and  prostituted  his  dignity,  should  he  in 
any  way  have  given  his  hand  to  surgical  work.  How  much  was 
Italy  and  for  how  many  ages  in  advance  ? 

Lorenzo  Heister,  a  man  of  marvelous  genius,  was  the  first  to 
give  honorable  life  to  Gorman  surgery,  and  as  he  was  at  once 
a  physician,  a  botanist,  an  anatomist  and  a  surgeon,  he  con- 
fronted with  his  authority  and  knowledge  everyone  who  endeav- 
ored to  humiliate  the  art,  and  to  repudiate  it  from  medicine. 
He  recommended  it  to  governments,  universities  and  academies, 
and  fraternized  it  to  medicine,  and  he  was  a  beneficent  and  wise 
promoter  of  surgical  studies. 

If  Germany  was  tardy,  in  compa»ison  with  Italy,  France  and 
England,  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  surgerj',  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Prussia  on  the  Ehine  and  in  the  small  German  States,, 
the  progress  in  its  fostering,  and  a  particular  zeal  and  love  for  its 
cultivation,  were  rapid.  The  history  of  surgery  then,  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  displays  such  a  number  of 
published  works,  and  of  masters  in  the  art,  especially  in  military 
surgery,  obstetrics,  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  bones,  hernias,, 
wounds,  etc.,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  the  writer  of  a 
short  summary  to  ofl^er  a  correct  account  of  them.  Having, 
signalized  Lorenzo  Heister  as  the  father  of  German  surgery,  it 
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might  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  proceed  to  an  enumeration  of  some 
of  those  learned  men  who,  by  their  labors  and  teachings,  raised 
the  art  of  surgery  to  honored  splendor,  diffused  it  rapidly  by 
their  works,  their  words  and  their  example,  and  in  a  short  time 
placed  it  on  a  level,  if  not  indeed  in  some  parts  above  its  posi- 
tion, in  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  Europe. 

[  The  author  then  introduces  a  long  roll  of  distinguished  sur- 
geons and  their  published  works,  covering  the  period  between 
1787  and  1813.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  more  cele- 
brated :  Eichard  Peter  Garick,  Eller,  Reht,  Frederick  Christian 
Boerner,  Platner,  Acrel,  Barth,  Ludwig,  Schmidt,  Brunner, 
Jaeger  Beer,  "and  above  all,  Eichter"  Of  the  last  named,  the 
author  speaks  in  very  eulogistic  terms,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
just  to  abstain  from  reproducing  some  portion  of  the  honorable 
record  of  this  distinguished  person]  : 

Augustus  Gottlieb  Eichter  was  born  in  Saxony,  in  1742. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen,  with  his  uncle,  a  physician  and  pro- 
fessor of  therapeutics  in  that  celebrated  university,  and  he  there 
received  his  degree  of  doctorate,  in  1764.  He  then  visited  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Amsterdam  and  Ley  den,  always  observing  and  study- 
ing. Having  returned  to  Gottingen,  he  was,  in  1771,  appointed 
ordinaiy  professor  of  medicine;  then,  in  1779,  chief  physician 
to  the  King;  and,  in  1782,  aulic  councillor.  For  the  long  period 
of  forty-six  years,  he  continued  to  teach  and  to  practice  with 
high  renown,  and  he  was  a  gloiy  to  that  school,  not  soon  to 
perish,  in  which  ho  was  admired  in  the  chair  equally  as  he  was 
at  the.  bedside  of  the  sick.  His  instructions  were  a  store  of 
science  and  just  criticisms.  He  dedicated  himself  especially  to 
the  study  and  advancement  of  surgery,  and  after  the  death  of 
Heister,  he  became  the  most  celebrated  and  illustrious  surgeon 
of  Germany.  He  died  in  1812,  old  and  venerated.  Eichter  ap- 
plied himself  to  oculistry,  general  surgery,  medicine  and  medical 
history. 

[  The  author  here  presents  a  long  catalogue  of  Eichter's  pub- 
lished works,  amounting  to  some  sixteen,  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, chiefly  surgical,  which  he  closes  with  the  following  enco- 
mium ] : 

The  works  of  Augustus  Eichter,  which  most  widely  spread 
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his  fame,  as  well  because  of  their  vastness,  as  of  their  opportune 
appearance,  were  his  "Fasciculi  Observationum  Chirurgicarum" 
(1770,  1776,  1780);  his  "Magna  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica,"  in  fif- 
teen  volumes  (1771  and  1779);  his  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Clinical 
Observations"  (1793);  and  his  "Elements  of  Surgery,"  which, 
in  numerous  translations,  ran  over  all  Europe. 

After  Kichter,  then  followed  in  oculistry,  Hoenler,  Schiferly, 
Conrad  1,  Weissenborn,  Wrisberg,  Oehraen,  Nootnagel,  Plenck, 
Schmucker,  Wenzel  and  others.  In  other  branches  of  surgery- 
should  be  recorded  Smucker,  Murine,  Hoelpin,  Naglor,  Piker, 
Weber,  Weimann,  firuning-heussen.  Camper,  Venel,  Greve, 
Gesches,  and  a  long  series  of  able  pathologists,  who  shed  light 
on  surgical  pathology. 

The  labors  of  Camper  on  hernia  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  He  was  the  firat  to  give  proper  instructions  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  soft  pads,  and  those  most  effectual  in  preventing 
descent. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  German 
surgery  without  noticing  the  advance  made  in  obstetrics  and  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women,  although  but  a  short  time 
had  been  given  to  the  men  who  cultivated  this  important  branch 
of  surgery,  for  which  institutes  were  founded,  and  schools  estab- 
lished for  its  more  complete  teaching. 

It  was  Van  Swieten  who  urged  Maria  Theressa,  Empress  of 
Austria,  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  study  of  obstetrics ;  for  which 
purpose  she  sent  to  Paris,  where  Levret  then  flourished,  the  sur- 
geon Kranz,  who  afterwards  became  professor  of  the  art  in  the 
school  of  Vienna,  and  Director  of  the  Maternity.  The  Viennese 
institution  was  afterwards  imitated  in  Florence  and  Milan,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  same  sovereign.  Germany  was  not  deaf  to 
the  inviting  call  thus  uttered.  After  the  obstetric  institution  of 
Vienna,  the  private  one  of  Melitsch,  at  Prague,  arose;  next,  the 
public  one  at  Berlin  (1757),  where  Meckel,  Fried,  Henckel  and 
Wefgen  figured;  then  that  of  Gottingen,  with  Eoedercr  at  its 
head  ;  that  of  Casael  and  Magdeburg,  illustrious  by  Stein,  who 
was  the  greatest  obstetrician  of  Germany  in  the  last  centuiy. 

The  surgeons  of  Holland  were  not  slow  to  profit  from  the 
lessons  given  by  their  neighbors.  Roonhuysen  invented  the 
I  ever  J  but  made  of  it  a  monopoly,  and  a  secret  in  his  family.  It 
was  afterwards  described  by  Vischer,  Van  de  Poll,  DeBrugen, 
and  more  particularly  by  DeBree,  of  Amsterdam. 
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[Query. — How  long  would  Roonhuyson's  lever  have  survived 
publicity  ?    Is  any  medical  secret  worth  a  cent  ?  ] 

The  obstetric  schools  of  Germany  gave  impulse  to  those  of 
CJopenhagen  in  Denmark,  and  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow  in 
Russia,  through  the  works  of  the  physicians  Condoidi  and  Eras- 
mus, but  in  an  especial  manner  through  those  of  the  chief  phy- 
sician, Mohpenheim,  who,  although  first  physician  to  the  Czar, 
did  not  disdain  to  wait  on  ]>oor  parturients.  He  published  a 
treatise  on  "  Obstetric  Art "  (1791),  which  was  received  with 
eagerness  and  applause.  Obstetrics,  both  as  an  art  and  a  science, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  diffused  throughout  Europe, 
and  numbered  able  scientific  men,  who  cultivated  it  with  love^ 
and  taught  it  in  renowned  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  of 
nurses  and  midwives  was  not  neglected. 

In  France,  afler  the  splendid  light  which  the  great  Ambrose 
iPar^  and  his  school  had  diffused,  surgery,  in  the  second  half  of 
•the  17th  century — continually  persecuted  by  that  medical  faculty 
always  averse  to  surgeons,  and  ever  dreading  to  lose  their  sover- 
eign sceptre  of  official  teaching  of  the  healing  art — declined. 
Two  men,  however,  illustrious  and  highly  meritorious,  raised  her 
from  her  humiliation.  These  were  Bienaise  and  Roberdeau,  who 
privately  and  at  their  own  expense,  opened  schools,  taught  sur- 
gery, and  paid  their  demonstrators.  The  example  proved  ad- 
monitory and  fruitful.  Louis  XV.,  in  1671,  reinstituted  the 
school  of  surgery,  took  it  from  the  physicians,  and  confided  it  to 
a  surgeon  of  great  ability,  Dionis,  who  taught  anatomy  and  sur- 
gical operations  with  universal  applause.  '  Felix,  Clement,  Mar- 
eschal  and  Breissier,  who  were  in  great  reputation  at  court  for 
having  cured  the  King  of  a  fistula  in  ano;  also  Duverney,  Littre, 
Merg  and  Winslow,  protected  and  aided  the  new  school,  to  which 
a  great  many  auditors  flocked.  The  surgeons  of  the  hospitals 
conducted  their  friends  and  the  students  to  the  beds  of  the  sick ; 
and  thus  theoretical^  practical  and  clinical  studies,  in  the  capital 
of  France,  prepared  the  way  to  the  revival  of  surgery. 

Saviard,  in  the  Hotel  Diou;  Mareschal  and  Jolet,  in  LaChar- 
ite,  and  Mauri ceau  in  the  obstetric  halls,  called  their  students  into 
the  practice  of  the  art,  and  then  arose  Petit  and  Lapeyronie, 
great  surgeons,  enthusiasts  in  their  art,  and  propagators  of  it; 
men  who  sacrificed  everything  in  order  to  fulfill   their  duty. 
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Louis  XY.,  having  admired  their  zeal  and  the  evident  utility  of 
their  teaching,  in  1724  founded  the  surgical  school  of  St.  Oosimo, 
which  came  very  near  being  devastated  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
medical  faculty,  who,  having  marched  to  the  school  in  solemn 
pomp,  with  a  skeleton  as  their  standard,  were  hissed  and  led 
back  by  the  populace  to  their  starting  point,  and  thus  the  school 
was  saved. 

From  this  sanctuary  of  surgical  art,  which  had  as  its  bene- 
factor and  protector  Lapeyronie,  who,  while  he  lived,  conse- 
crated himself  to  the  lustre  of  the  school,  and  after  death  be- 
queathed his  fortune  to  institute  a  library,  an  anatomical  theatre,, 
annual  prizes,  and  everything  which  might  be  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art.  Afterwards  had  birth  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Surgery,  that  areopagus  of  great  fame  and  universal 
authority  known  to  all.  Thenceforth  surger}''  in  France  had  its- 
grandeur,  independence  and  honor,  and  it  had  still  more,  when 
a  declaration  fVom  the  King,  in  1748,  separated  the  surgical  body 
from  the  barbers,  instituted  academic  degrees,  and  prescribed  for 
masters  in  surgery  rigorous  examinations.  At  that  time  arose 
Chopart,  who  taught  the  practice  of  surgery;  then  came  Desault 
to  light,  a  bold  and  learned  surgeon,  whose  school  had  a  salutary^ 
influence  over  surgery  throughout  Europe,  and  of  whom  I  can- 
not avoid  particular  notice. 

Pierre  Joseph  Desault  was  born  February  6th,  1744,  at 
^^Agny  Yernois,  a  village  near  Lur6  (department  of  Haut 
Saonne),  of  a  family  who  lived  on  the  scanty  products  of  a  small 
property.  Educated  in  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  he  became  pro- 
flcient  in  mathematics,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  surgery,  in  the  military  hospital  of  Effort,  where  he 
remained  three  years;  he  then  proceeded  to  Pai is,  whore  he 
followed  the  lectures  of  Louis,  Morand  and  Sabatier,  in  the  col- 
lege of  surgery.  Soon  after,  he  himself  commenced  to  teach 
anatomy  and  surgery,  and  had  so  many  auditors  as  to  arouse  the 
envy  of  his  rivals  who  wished  to  silence  him.  Though  but  the 
usher  of  an  official  master,  he  continued  in  his  own  line  of  in- 
struction for  many  years.  Being  accused  of  having  no  aptitude 
for  surgery,  however  able  he  might  be  in  anatomy — with  his 
apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  ligation  of  arteries  after 
amputation  (the  practice  of  Pur6  fallen  into  disuse),  his  proposal 
to  ligature  the  aneurismal  arteries  above  the  tumor,  his  appara- 
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tu8  for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  hamerns,  and  his  modifications 
•of  many  surgical  instruments,  as  amputating  knives,  which  then 
were  curved  and  he  desired  to  have  straight — ^he  dissipated  the 
oalumnious  accusal  thrown  against  him,  and  followed  his  own 
path.  Although  not  yet  an  associate  of  the  college  of  surgeons, 
418  required,  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in  the  school  of 
practice,  where  Ohopart  lectured,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a 
friendship  which  lasted  through  life.  The  generosity  of  Louis 
came  in  aid  to  the  poverty  of  Desault,  and  he  placed  him  in  a 
position  to  be  admitted  into  the  college  of  surgeons  (1776),  where 
he  defended  his  thesis  on  the  gorget  of  Hawkins,  as  modified  bj 
himself.  He  next  became  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Surgery. 

In  1782,  when  the  cloud  of  the  terrible  revolution  appeared, 
lie  was  appointed  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  hospital  La  Charit6, 
and  1%  was  then  he  illustrated  fracture  of  the  radius,  the  olecra- 
non, the  rotula,  and  made  use  of  compression  for  varicose  sores 
-and  scirrhus,  modified  the  operations  for  harelip,  fistula  in  ano, 
umbilical  hernia,  also  modified  and  invented  new  processes  and 
instruments  for  nasal  and  uterine  polypi,  for  the  latter  of  which 
Leusat  had  opened  the  way.  In  1788  Desault  passed  from  La 
Charity  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  always  chief  surgeon,  and  he  there 
had  a  very  large  field  for  his  work.  He  there  established  a 
Clinique,  the  first  in  France,  and  so  completely  did  he  devote 
himself  to  his  art  and  his  students,  leading  them  to  see  for  them- 
selves, and  to  study  diseases,  that  he  made  his  practical  exercises 
the  most  classic  in  Europe.  '^  From  Desault,  (says  Bichat  his 
disciple)  men  learned  a  simple  doctrine,  touched  by  nature,  dis- 
cumbercd  of  a  farrago  of  useless  remedies,  fecundated  by  the 
genius  of  a  great  man,  who  was  framed  superior  to  art,  and 
was  capable  of  creating  that  which  art  wanted."  To  tell  how 
much  Desault  did  for  surgery,  would  be  a  long  discourse. 
There  was  not,  it  may  be  said,  an  operation  then  in  practice 
which  he  did  not  try  to  improve,  and  from  necessity  he  created 
many.  He  invented  the  Kiotome,  the  apparatus  for  extension 
and  counter  extension  for  fractures  of  the  feinur,  and  many 
other  things  for  other  fractures.  The  great  merit  of  this  emi- 
nent man,  and  of  his  extraordinary  genius,  was  that  of  having 
iiwakened  in  all  an  enthusiasm  for  surgery,  which  he  regarded 
its  highly  meritorious,  and  of  having  given  life  to  a  surgical 
clinique,  to  which  the  studious,  from  every  part  of  Europe  ran, 
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and  from  which  they  went  forth  able  surgeons.  During  the 
revolution  (1794)  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  the  college  of  sur^ 
geons,  at  Paris,  were  fused  into  a  single  institute,  called  the 
school  of  health,  to  which  Desault  was  called,  to  teach  clinical 
surgery.  But  he  was  so  much  vexed  by  this  change,  and  by  thie^ 
consortation  of  medicine  with  surgery,  of  which  on  the  con- 
trary he  should  have  rejoiced,  that  falling  into  a  taciturn  an<^ 
depressed  state,  and  being  struck  by  a  cerebral  affection,  he  died 
June  1st,  1795,  having  hardly  reached  his  Slst  year. 

Desault  was  a  great  surgeon,  passsionately  fond  of  his  art^ 
and  so  eealous  that  though  having  a  family,  he  slept  in  the  Ho- 
tel Dieu,  that  he  might  always  be  prompt  in  his  duty.    If  we 
except  his  thesis,  he  published  nothing  else.  (?)     He  was  rude 
and  violent,  and  he  oflen  appeared  uselessly  un pitiful.     He  knew 
much  of  surgery,  but  little  or  nothing  of  medicine,  and  this  waa 
bad  for  the  surgeons  who  went  out  from  his  school,  as  they  con- 
formed themselves  to  a  dualism  pernicious  to  humanity,  ai>d 
through  imitating  their  master,  they  exhibited  in  their  practice 
rather  rough  and  and  gross  manners.     It  appeared  as  if  a  sur- 
geon  meant  a  person  without  grace,  gentleness,  decorum,  or- 
compassion.    Even  in  Italy  the  coutre-coup  of  that  school  was> 
felt  for  a  long  time.     Such  were  surgeons,  and  surgeons  only^ 
men  of  large  knowledge,  but  frequently  of  little  refinement.. 
Eoughness  and  little  pity  appeared  to  be  qualities  necessary  to 
the  art;    it  was  an  error,  an  unpardonable  error.    If  in  the 
school  of  Plato  the  graces  were  represented,  in  hospitals  pity- 
should  be  represented  in  all  her  forms. 

**  Returning  now  to  the  history  of  Italian  surgery,  to  which 
this  article  should  have  chief  regard,  and  taking  our  departure 
from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  doctrines  of" 
the  great  Galileo  had  begun  to  govern  science,  and  had  opened 
the  road  to  physical  truths,  and  prepared  the  foundations  of  true 
natural   philosophy,  I  will  say  that  many  and  valuable  were^ 
the  labors  of  the  medical  surgeons  of  Italy,  by  which  surgery 
has  been  led  onward  to  our  times  most  honorably,  no  longer - 
now  despised   and  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  medicine,  but 
aided  and  protected   by  her.    Besides  the  anatomical  studies 
which  were  always  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  were  never  dismissed 
from  her  numerous  and  flourishing  universities;    besides  the 
general  treatises  on  surgery,  which  at  various  times  appeared;, 
besides  the  special  illustrations  of  various  diseases,  which  are. 
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to-day  called  monographs,  a  most  important  study  had  its  origin 
in  Italy,  which  was  the  real  basis  of  operative  art,  withoat 
which  it  must  have  run  timidly  and  crringly ;  this  was  that  ana- 
tomy which  we  now  designate  topographic^  or  regional.  It  has 
for  its  object  the  knowledge  of  complex  parts,  not  ODly  in  their 
natural  positions,  but  also  in  their  reciprocal  relations,  as  nature 
has  placed  them,  so  that,  finding  one,  we  may  by  it  as  a  certain 
guide,  proceed  in  tracing  others,  availing,  for  example,  of  folds 
and  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  borders  and  attachments  of  muscles, 
the  position  and  direction  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  or  the 
edges  and  prominences  of  bones.  Surgical  anatomy  is  also  aided 
by  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  giving  the  reason  of  their  princi- 
pal seats,  and  oflen  of  the  symptoms  accompanying  them. 
Great  is  the  benefit  which  operative  practice  and  the  whole  of 
pathology,  both  medical  and  surgical,  have  drawn  from  this  spe- 
cial anatomy,  entitling  it  to  be  maintained  wherever  surgery  is 
taught. 
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Saturday  April  2iTH,  1880. 

IjArynx  of  Redemeler. 

Dr.  Porter  —  I  am  fortanate  in  being  able  to  present  a  some- 
what rare  specimen  of  the  larynx  of  the  man  Bedemeier,  who 
was  hanged  yesterday.  Aside  from  the  interest  attached  to  the 
mental  condition  of  this  subject,  there  are  some  points  regarding 
his  execution,  which  I  desire  to  mention.  The  neck  was  not 
broken,  nor  was  there  any  dislocation  of  the  vertebr®  as  in  Nug- 
ent's  case,  who  was  hanged  at  the  same  moment,  and  who  died 
almost  immediately. 

Sedemeier,  who  died  from  strangulation,  died  a  more  linger- 
ing death.  The  pulse  at  three  minutes  after  the  fall  was  130, 
then  it  sank  gradually  to  78,  where  it  remained  for  some  min- 
utes, then  fell  to  86,  yet  it  did  not  cease  for  13  minutes  in  all. 
During  this  time  there  were  several  convulsions,  and  even  after- 
wards muscular  contractions,  most  marked  in  the  left  arm  were 
noticed.  As  is  here  seen,  the  rope  passed  directly  upon,  the 
larynx,  crushing  in  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  fracturing 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  points  of  lesion  are  marked  by  the 
black  pin  in  the  specimen.  Within  the  larynx  you  may  see  the 
ecchymosis  resulting  from  the  pressure,  both  upon  the  vocal 
cords  and  the  mucou«  membrane.  The  projection  of  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane  into  the  larynx  is  seen  almost  occluding  the 
respiratory  tract.     A  practical  question  arises  here. 

Is  it  not  always  desirable  to  break  the  neck  of  the  criminal 
in  such  executions  ?  Some  resent  authorities  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  death  by  pressure  upon  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves, 
and  air  passages  of  the  neck  is  painless.  It  certainly  cannot 
always  bo  so,  and  it  seems  that  this  is  a  case  in  point,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  other.  A  very  simple  addition  to  the 
present  noose,  such  as  a  hollow  wooden  ball,  slipped  over  the 
rope  close  to  the  neck,  will  I  am  sure  secure  fracture  or  dis- 
location of  the  cervical  vertebrsB. 
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After  some  farther  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  I 
will  ask  permission  to  again  introduce  this  subject  to  the  Society. 

Dr.  Mauohs — Why  not  give  them  chloroform  7 

Dr.  Dickinson — It  was  q^y  duty  several  years  ago  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  execution  of  a  man,  and  the  data  were  very  similar  to 
those  in  the  case  of  Eedemeier.  Life  was  prolonged  about  17 
minutes.  Of  course  we  cannot  determine  whether  there  was 
any  pain  or  suffering,  but  nature  seemed  certainly  to  say  there 
was.  There  were  convulsions  which  continued  with  greater  or 
less  frequency  during  some  10  or  12  minutes.  This  criminal  un- 
questionably died  from  strangulation.  The  vertebrsB  remained 
intact.  I  think  statistics  show  that  only  about  }  or  less  than  i 
of  criminals  hanged,  die  in  consequence  of  fracture  of  the  ver- 
tebral column. 

Dr.  Moore — As  regards  the  manner  of  execution,  when  we 
look  at  it  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  certainly  it  is  our 
<luty  to  make  a  man's  exit  from  this  world  as  easy  possible.  But 
the  great  object  of  executions  is  to  repress  crime,  and  conse- 
quently it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  make  the  executions 
of  an  agreeable  character,  and  the  more  repugnant  they  are  to 
our  feelings,  the  more  effective  they  will  be. 

Hypotbetieal  Cascb. 

Dr.  Stevens — I  have  in  may  pocket  the  hypothetical  case 
presented  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Michael  Kotovsky,  who  was 
recently  indicted  in  the  Criminal  Court  and  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree.  I  would  like  to  read  this  hypothetical 
case  to  the  Society.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  as  though  the 
medical  profession  has  a  very  slight  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  embarassments  under  which  we  as  exports  labor  in 
these  cases.  They  do  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  profession 
generally^  and  do  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
better  class  of  society  very  rarely  go  to  the  Criminal  Court  in 
liny  considerable  number,  and  J  do  not  think  that  they  and 
the  medical  profession  generally  understand  our  position.  We 
know  that  there  prevails  a  sentiment  in  the  community,  which  1 
believe  is  a  false  one,  in  regard  to  the  too  frequent  urging  of  the 
plea  of  insanity.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  urged  any  too  often ;  not 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  often  been  abused,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  a  great  many  persons  are  executed  who  are  insane, 
and  who  might  be  proved  to  be  insane.     Then  again  I  believe 
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that  some  of  the  woi*st  criminals  have  been  cleared  on  the  plea 
of  insanity.  The  case  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  to-night  is  one 
in  which  the  man  has  been  declared  guilty  of  the  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  notwithstanding  the  plea  of  insanity  in  his  case. 

HypotkeUeal  Case  of  M.  Kotoyaiky.    By  C.  W.  Steveiia,  H.  D. 

Suppose  that  a  young  man,  22  years  of  age,  is  charged  with 
the  crime  of  murder,  and  at  the  trial  the  evidence  established 
the  following  facts :  That  the  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side 
was  insane  and  was  chained  in  a  room  to  a  block,  and 
when  persons  looked  in  the  window  would  spit  at  them*. 
That  the  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  was  of  excitable,  dan- 
gerous and  violent  temper ;  that  he  was  subject  to  causeless  out* 
bursts  of  rage,  at  which  times  his  whole  family  would  have  ta- 
flee  before  him  and  hide  themselves ;  that  his  eyes  would  glare 
widely  as  though  he  was  intoxicated,  though  he  had  not  touched 
a  drink  of  liquor ;  that  although  he  loved  his  wife  when  at  him- 
self, would  in  these  fits  of  rage  attempt  her  life,  and  once  tried  to 
kill  her  with  a  hammer,  and  in  these  paroxysmal  outbursta  would 
beat  and  abuse  her ;  that  at  one  time  he  rushed  frantically  into  a 
neigbor's  house,  trembling  with  fear,  under  the  delusion  that  some^ 
one  was  persuing  him,  and  he  had  no  reason  for  so  thinkings 
That  he  was  subject  to  fits,  and  epileptic  attacks  at  home  and  at 
churchy  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  rushed  out  to  the  barnyard 
and  beat  the  cows  and  horses  without  any  apparent  provocation 
till  his  neighbors  interfered,  to  control  him  from  such  abuse  of 
dumb  animals. 

2d.  That  the  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  was  a  cripple^ 
quite  deaf  and  had  been  so  for  many  years,  and  was  of  weak  and 
feeble  body. 

3d.  That  his  uncle,  the  mother's  brother  and  son  of  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  was  regarded  by  those  who  knew^ 
him  as  feeble  minded ;  and  so  much  so  that  a  young  lady  to- 
whom  he  was  engaged  refused  to  marry  him,  because  she  feared 
ho  might  have  inherited  his  father's  insanity  and  so  transmit  it 
to  their  offsprings  and  that  it  was  the  habit  of  this  uncle  to- 
walk  alone  and  mutter  to  himself. 

4th.  That  his  aunt,  the  mother's  sister  and  daughter  of  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  was  half  witted  and  half  crazy^  and 
manifested  her  insanity  in  the  form  of  profound  melancholy  and 
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habitual  mental  depression  ;  that  she  was  very  deaf  and  her  deaf- 
ness^ as  that  of  her  mother  and  sister,  was  not  traceable  to  scarlet 
fever  or  similar  other  disease,  but  was  congenital ;  that  she  stam- 
mered badly,  was  given  to  fits  of  melancholy,  and  when  aroused 
from  her  meditations  would  become  very  much  excited.  That 
she  was  the  butt  and  object  of  ridicule  to  the  village  schooF 
children,  who  called  her  "silly  Josephine"  or  the  foolish  Jo- 
sephine; that  she  imagined  she  had  six  or  nine  lovers,  when' 
in  reality  she  had  none  at  all ;  that  she  was  capricious  and  no- 
tional ;  that  she  would  rush  out  and  into  the  street,  pulling  her 
hair  and  shaking  her  head  and  talking  to  herself,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  That  she  had  eyes,  hair  and  complexion  like 
her  nephew,  the  subject  of  this  hypothetical  case ;  that  she  would 
jgo  from  her  home  to  the  home  of  the  father  of  the  hypothetical 
individual  in   midwinter  barefooted. 

5th.  That  his  own  mother  was  quite  deaf,  suffered  greatly 
and  almost  constantly  with  violent  headaches,  was  very  nervous^ 
noise  and  confusion  running  her  nearly  wild;  was  high  tempered 
and  excitable,  and  on  one  occasion  tried  to  commit  suicide  by 
attempting  to  hang  herself,  without  having  any  apparent  motive 
for  the  act,  and  that  the  attempt  would  have  succeeded  had  not 
her  own  son  cut  the  rope.  That  on  another  occasion  she  started 
towards  the  river,  vowing  that  she  would  drown  herself,  without 
having  any  adequate  motive  for  the  act,  but  was  overtaken  and 
brought  back  by  her  youngest  son ;  that  she  was  habitually  ner- 
vous, and  exciting  subjects  were  kept  from  her. 

6th.  That  his  full  brother  was  born  blind  in  one  eye,  and 
so  continues  up  to  the  present  date  and  is  uninformed  and  una- 
ble to  understand  questions  except  when  couched  in  simple  Ian- 
guage. 

Suppose  that  the  young  man,  the  subject  of  this  hypothetical 
case,  to  have  had  prior  to  his  tenth  year,  two  spells  of  sickness, 
the  one  being  a  convulsive  affection,  accompained  by  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  the  other  a  fever  accompained  by  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted headache. 

Suppose  his  habits  up  to  his  21st  year  to  have  been  regular 
and  orderly,  that  he  was  of  excellent  moral  character,  virtuous  in 
his  living,  not  running  after  women  of  the  town;  attentive  to 
business,  careful  and  fastidious  in  dress,  even  to  vanity,  cheer- 
ful in  disposition  and  of  a  hopeful  sanguine  temperament,  and  a 
genoral  favorite  among  those  who  knew  him. 
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Suppose  that  in  the  fall  of  1877  he  was  emyloyed  by  a  far- 
mer in  the  State  of  Illinois^  but  was  unable  to  perfoi*m  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  manual  labor,  namely,  cutting  down  weeds  in  a  cab- 
bage bed  f  that  though  he  was  shown  how  do  to  the  work  and 
remonstrated  with  and  reprimanded  by  his  employer,  and  threat- 
ened wtih  being  discharged,  he  was  unable  to  perform  the 
work  and  was  discharged  by  his  employer.  He  had  malarial 
fever,  and  that  afterwards  when  he  had  apparently  recovered  from 
the  said  attack  of  fever,  his  conduct  and  actions  were  regarded 
•by  those  who  worked  with  him  and  noticed  his  whole  demeanor 
and  walk  and  general  appearance,  as  exceedingly  strange; 
that  when  in  walking,  his  gait  would  be  quick  and  then  slow, 
then  suddenly  quick  again,  and  would  stop  and  stare  around. 

Suppose  that  the  said  hypothetical  individual  came  to  St. 
Louis,  and  that  in  May,  1878,  he  had  another  attack  of  fever, 
which  was  intermittent  or  malarial  in  its  nature,  and  that  the  at- 
tack continued  through  May  to  June,  disappeared  in  July  and 
August,  but  returned  again  in  September.  Suppose  that  these 
attacks  were  accompanied  by  severe  and  constant  headaches  and 
much  fever,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  administer  large  quan- 
tities of  quinine.  Suppose  that  in  June,  1878,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  girl,  by  her  visiting  a  saloon  for  beer,  at  which 
saloon  he  was  acting  barkeeper.  That  their  intercourse  was 
very  slight,  and  that  neither  knew  the  last  or  family  name  of 
the  other,  that  he  never  called  at  her  house  but  once,  and  then  did 
not  see  her,  and  she  never  gave  him  any  affront,  noi'rocieved  any 
from  him.  Suppose  that  in  September,  1878,  his  friends  and  those 
most  intimate  with  him  began  to  notice  an  altered  demeanor,  a  de- 
parture from  his  normal  self;  that  he  became  careless  and  untidy 
in  his  attire,  remiss  in  business,  dejected  and  low  spirited  and  talked 
but  little,  contrary  to  his  usual  habits  of  life.  Suppose  that  in  Sep- 
tember 7th,  (same  year)  he  lost  his  mother  by  death  and  was 
deeply  and  profoundly  affected  b}'  the  circumstance,  although  he 
did  not  shed  a  tear.  That  he  complained  to  his  brothers  and  his 
employer  of  fever  and  violent  headaches ;  that  his  employer  felt 
his  head,  pulse,  and  found  the  man  hot,  feverish^  with  flushed  face 
and  much  excited ;  that  he  said  to  his  employer,  "  I  am  crazy ;  I 
don't  know  what  I  am  doing;  there  is  no  use  of  my  staying  here  any 
longer."  That  he  said  to  his  half  brother,  '^  Til  get  into  the  insane 
asylum;''  that  his  employer  thought  he  looked  and  acted  like  a 
drunken  man,  although  he  did  not  know  him  to  be  drunk  at  the 
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time,  and  never  know  him  to  drink  to  excess  or  become  intoxi- 
cated. That  his  employer  and  his  half  brothers  and  his  father 
thought  he  acted  qtieerly,  and  was  very  diflFerent  from  his-  for- 
mer self,  and  so  expressed  themselves.  Suppose  that  he  said  to 
a  drugjgist,  "I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  world  ;  I'll  kill  myself;''' 
and  on  the  3d  of  October  he  left  a  good  position,  voluntarily,, 
with  no  good  cause,  and  that  ho  was  not  discharged.  That  he 
staid  four  or  five  nights  at  his  father's  residence,  between  the 
3d  and  10th  of  October,  that  he  was  restless  at  nights,  sleeping 
little  if  any  at  all,  would  talk  in  his  sleep,  and  would  strip  him- 
self entirely  naked,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  and  lie  prostrate^ 
on  the  floor  in  early  October,  at  a  season  when  nights  are  cool 
and  bed  covering  a  necessity.  That  he  would  jump  up  and 
walk  wildly  about  the  room,  laughing  and  muttering  to  himseir 
and  continued  this  way  all  night,  on  several  occasions  in  succes- 
sion, immediately  prior  to  the  homicide.  That  his  brother,  who- 
occupied  the  same  room  with  him,  asked  him  to  get  up  when  he 
saw  him  lying  naked  on  the  floor,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant 
by  carrying  on  so;  that  he  replied,  "I  don't  know;  I  have  fever 
in  the  head."  That  he  did  not  get  up  just  then,  but  laid  there 
awhile,  then  got  up  and  walked  around  muttering  and  again  laid 
down.  That  this  took  place  several  nights,  immediately  prior 
to  the  homicide.     That  both  father  and  brother  remarked  the 

■ 

change  in  him  and  thought  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind. 
And  even  his  neighbors  noticed  the  alteration  in  him. 

Suppose  that  although  he  had  attended  in  person  at  hi& 
mother's  funeral  and  knew  of  her  death,  yet  during  that  week,, 
from  October  3d  to  October  10th,  he  would  ask  his  father,"  Where 
is  my  mother  ?  where  is  my  mother  ?"  Snppose»that  his  regular 
physican,  who  had  been  treating  him  since  the  18th  of  August  of 
that  same  year  foi;  chancre,  accompained  by  aching  pains  in  the^ 
knees  an(i  legs,  and  that  ho  had  buboes ;  that  he  found  him  during 
the  three  weeks  prior  to  the  homicide  hopelessand  despairing  about 
himself,  watching  his  own  symptoms,  which  were  wholly  new  to 
him,  and  which  he  had  never  before  seen  in  any  one  else.  That 
he  was  melancholy,  chagrined,  mortified  and  depressed  over  his^ 
condition,  thinking  and  saying,  <^  I  will  never  get  well ;"  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  physician,  altogether  diflbrent  from  hi& 
natural  self;  a  marked  change  in  his  character  being  fropi  this 
time  observed  by  all  his  acquaintances  who  saw  and  noticed 
him.    Suppose  that  on  the  3d  of  October,  1878,  the  young  maa 
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bought  a  second  hand  pistol ;  that  he  expressed  his  intention  to 
his  emplo3^er  and  to  his  brother  of  going  to  the  country,  but  did 
not  go ;  that  three  or  four  days  after  ho  bought  the  pistol,  he  again 
changed  his  mind  and  went  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  where  he 
had  purchased,  it  and  offered  to  sell  it  at  a  much  smaller  price 
than  he  paid  for  it.  That  his  manner  on  the  second  visit  to  the 
pawnbroker's  was  such  that  the  pawnbroker  was  struck  with  it, 
.and  thought  he  must  be  drunk,  but  could  smell  no  liquor  on  the 
young  man's  breath,  though  vor^^  close  to  him;  neither  did  he 
stagger  and  the  only  reason  that  caused  the  pawnbroker  to  think 
him  drunk  was  his  flushed  face  and  excited  manner  and  manifest 
difference  between  his  actions  and  appearan<^e  then,  from  this 
to  that  of  his  former  visit.  Suppose  that  on  the  very  day  of 
the  homicide,  October  10th,  1878,  he  tried  to  make  engage- 
ments to  raffle  the  pistol  off,  and  spoke  to  his  brother  about  it, 
^nd  succeeded  in  getting  his  brother  to  take  several  tickets  on 
the  raffle  to  sell. 

Suppose  that  on  the  night  of  the  week  immediately  prior  to 
the  homicide,  he  never  went  to  sleep  without  fever  in  the  head, 
.and  lying  naked  on  the  floor,  then  walking  about  and  muttering 
to  himself,  and  other  symptoms  above  described. 

Suppose  that  on  the  evening  of  the  homicide  and  a  few  min- 
utes before  it  was  committed,  that  he  said  to  a  friend  that  his 
former  employer  owed  him  two  dollars,  and  that  he  intended  to 
get  even  that  night;  that  by  his  demeanor  and  language  he  made 
the  impression  on  his  friend  that  he  intended  to  do  his  former 
employer  some  injury.  Suppose  that  his  employer  did  not  owe 
him  two  dollars  or  any  other  amount,  having  settled  to  the  en- 
tire satisfactioivof  the  young  man  when  he  left  his  employer, 
and  they  parted  on  good  terms.  Suppose  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  homicide  he  went  to  the  street  where  the  girl  lived,  took 
his  seat  on  the  steps  near  the  house  and  said  to  a  girl  passing  by, 
"  Never  mind,  I'm  waiting  for  somebody."  Suppose  in  eight  or  ten 
minutes  he  saw  two  girls  approaching,  got  up  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them  and  said,  "  Is  this  you  Augusta?" 
.at  the  same  time  firing  his  pistol  and  killing  her. 

Suppose  that  he  ran  away^  throwing  the  pistol  aside,  then 
turned,  went  deliberately  and  voluntarily  to  the  Four  Courts,  not 
twenty-five  minutes  having  elapsed  before  the  surrender,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  a  detective,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  saying : 
-"  Have  you  got  a  report  of  the  shooting  of  a  girl  on  Eighth  street  V 
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detective  answered  "  No  ;  was  there  any  one  shot  ?"  He  replied, 
"  I  shot  one  !  You'll  get  a  report  in  a  few  minutes.  Shot  one 
^nyself."  During  the  time  this  conversation  took  place,  his  man- 
ner was  so  calm  and  collected  that  the  detective  had  no  idea  that 
he  had  done  the  shooting  and  when  he  made  the  statement 
.ahove  quoted,  the  officer  though  he  was  either  joking  or  drunk. 
Suppose  he  had  manifested  no  remorse  at  any  time  for  what  he 
had  done.  When  asked,  he  told  them  about  where  he  had 
thrown  the  pistol  and  attempted  no  concealment  of  any  kind. 

Suppose  the  homicide  to  have  been  committed  on  a  public 
highway,  in  the  early  hour  of  the  evening,  from  7  to  7:30  o'clock, 
when  there  were  people  around  and  in  sight  and  in  hearing  of 
passers  by.  Suppose  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the  girl  and 
he  had  never  been  known  to  make  any  threat  of  violence,  or  in- 
dicated by  any  word  or  act  to  any  person  whatever,  any  intent 
or  purpose  to  harm  or  molest  her.  Granting  these  facts  to  be 
true  as  set  forth  and  state  from  your  own  knowledge  of  insanity 
whether  in  your  opinion  he  was  sane  and  responsible  at  the  time 
-of  the  commission  of  the  homicide. 

The  gist  of  my  testimony  was  this :  that  I  would  expect 
from  an  ancestry  of  this  kind,  where  there  was  epilepsy  and 
neuroses  of  various  kinds,  to  find  in  an  individual  descended 
from  these  ancestors  some  peculiarity  of  the  nervous  system, 
some  taint,  although  I  would  not  infer  that  the  individual  would 
necessarily  be  insane  upon  any  such  ground,  but  it  would  lead 
me  to  believe,  or  suspect,  if  the  individual  committed  any  crime 
such  as  suicide  or  homicide,  that  he  did  it  partially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  tainted  organization.  That  I  would  infer  at  once 
with  regard  to  such  an  individual. 

Now  whether  he  was  insane  or  not  would  be  another  ques- 
tion. We  know  epilepsy  is  a  form  of  disease,  in  which  the  pe- 
culiarities of  nervous  organization,  and  the  neuroses  of  various 
kinds  are  transmitted,  and  are  more  efficient,  more  powerfully 
^nanifosted  in  the  progeny,  than  from  any  other  cause.  The 
strange  actions  of  this  man  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  lack 
of  provocation,  etc.,  would  go  to  excite  the  suspicion  that  some- 
thing was  wrong;  that  he  went  out  with  the  purpose  of  killing 
some  one,  and  if  he  had  not  killed  that  girl,  he  would  have  killed 
some  one  else.  I  believe  that  he  was  insane  and  irresponsible 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  murder. 
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Dr.  Hughes — I  did  not  hear  that  hypothetical  case  read,  but 
I  heard  it  read  in  court.     This  hypothetical  case  differed  very- 
little,  not  essentially,  from  that  presented  on  the  previous  trial 
of  the  boy  when  the  jury  failed  to  agree.     When  that  hypothet- 
ical case  was  submitted,  being  unable  to  find  any  adequate  mo- 
tive, either  in  marked  jealousy  or  other  cause,  and  considering 
the  ancestral  history  of  pronounced  neurotic  taint — as  shown  in 
the  well  marked  insanity,  epilepsia  and  other  nervous  disease^ 
and  the  congenital  defect  of  his  brother,  and  his  own  mentally 
inferior  organism,  1  had  no  hesitancy  in  concluding  that  if  all 
the  facts  were  true  as  set  forth  in  that  hypothetical  case,  that 
the  act  of  homicide  was  the  offspring  of  a  disordered  state  or 
mind  dependent  upon  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain.    1  could 
see  no  other  adequate  explanation  for  the  act.     There  was  no 
one  of  whom  this  young  man  was  jealous,  and  the  jealous  man 
usually  slays  the  man  who  stands  between  him  and  the  object  of 
his  affection.     The  man  who  desires  the  destruction  of  another,, 
in  order  to  secure  the  gratification  of  love,  is  not  in  his  sane  mo- 
ments most  likely  to  destroy  the  object  of  his  affection.    But 
this  subject  is  stale  to  mc,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  inter- 
est the  Society  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various  steps  by  which  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  young  man  was  insane.     I 
prefer  to  remark  on  the  absurdity  and  insufficiency  of  the  hy- 
pothetical case.    In  trials  where  the  question  of  insanity  is  pre- 
sented to  medical  experts,  it  is  usually  submitted  in  the  form  or 
a  hy]pothetical  case.     This  erroneous  method  of  determining  the- 
existence  of  disease  called  forth  years  ago,  from  that  Corypheus 
in  forensic  psychiatry,  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  Philadelphia,  in  hia 
"  Miedical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,"  an  earnest  protest.    Where 
the  life  of  an  individual  is  involved,  and  the  question  as  to  his> 
sanity  and  responsibility  is  raised,  the  idea  of  calling  upon  med- 
ical men  to  pass  upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  so  grave- 
a  disease  as  insanity,  without  a  personal  examination,  seems  to* 
me  so  absurd  as  to  make  the  proceeding  appear  like  a  travesty 
on  justice.     We  are  called  upon,  in  these  "  courts  of  justice,"" 
not  to  prescribe  a  course  of  treatment,  but  to  make  a  medical 
diagnosis,  upon  an  array  of  suppositions  framed  for  our  consid- 
eration by  a  body  of  men  not  acknowledged  to  be  familiar  witK 
the  symptomatology  of  the  disease.    When  one  of  these  astute 
attorneys   has  succeeded  in  putting  together  an  array  of  fkcts^ 
which  usually  establishes  various  heterogenous  form&of  mental 
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aberration,  many  phases  of  which  are  incompatible,  the  oppos- 
ing attorney  is  permitted  also  to  present  another  array  of  sup- 
positionS)  and  these  are  called  hypothetical  cases. 

The  medical  expert  is  summoned — not  to  testify  ^  to  the 
real  case  before  him,  not  to  tell  what  he  knows  of  this  individ- 
uaPs  pulse,  his  temperature,  his  secretions,  his  ability  to  sleep  and 
eat — not  to  testify  as  to  any  fact  that  has  fallen  under  his  obser- 
vation, but  to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  supposititious  case— a  case 
which  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  on  trial. 

That  is  not  all.  When  you  have  given  your  opinion  upon 
that  supposition,  perhaps  before  you  leave  the  stand,  another 
supposition  is  oflTered  to  you,  and  you  are  to  give  your  opinion 
upon  that,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  conscientious 
medical  man  will  be  made  to  testify  on  both  sides  in  the  samd 
breath.  I  did  that  the  other  day.  I  found  no  insanity  in  the 
hypothetical  case  presented  in  the  Bedemier  trial,  and  which  has 
been  read  in  your  hearing.  But  the  hypothetical  case  presented 
by  the  Kotovsky  attorney  did  not  represent  the  case  even 
fairly.  There  was  no  insanity  in  that  hypothetical  case,  and  no 
conscientious  man  could  have  said  so,  while  the  hypothesis  of 
defence  described  an  undoubtedly  insane  man. 

The  consequence  in  such  cases  often  is,  that  when  a  man  is 
on  trial  for  his  life,  and  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity  is 
raised  and  passed  upon  in  this  manner,  the  man  fails  to  get  a  &ir 
show,  and  his  life  depends  upon  his  luck  in  securing  the  best 
attorney  to  plead  his  cause.  Now,  how  frequently  has  it  hap- 
pened in  thchC  hypothetical  cases  that  even  where  both  attorneys 
agreed  to  a  hypothetical  case,  that  the  individual  has  upon  one 
trial  been  pronounced  insane  by  a  majority  of  the  jury,  and 
upon  another  trial  his  sanity  has  been  established.  Here  is  a 
case  whieh  upon  the  first  trial  such  grave  doubts  were  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  man's  sanity  that  the  jury  failed  to  agree 
and  another  jury  with  unanimity  found  that  there  was  no  insan- 
ity in  it.  In  the  case  of  Anton  Holen,  which  was  tried  in  that 
same  court  a  few  years  ago,  the  question  of  insanity  was  raised, 
the  jury  found  no  evidences  of  insanity,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
passing  upon  an  application  for  a  new  trial,  granted  a  new  trial 
because  he  failed  to  got  a  jury  in  the  proper  sequence  in  which 
they  were  drawn,  and  the  second  trial  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
next  jury  with  the  same  array  of  facts  of  his  insanity. 

In  the  case  of  Connelly,  for  killing  the  woman  who  served 
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him  his  bread  at  meals,  under  the  impression  that  she  poisoned 
him,  and  was  declared  insane,  his  sentence  was  commuted,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  There  be  took  up  the  same  de- 
lusion in  regard  to  the  man  who  served  him  bread  at  meals,  and 
one  day  stabbed  him.  I  pronounced  ti^at  man  insane;  every 
physician  in  the  case  except  one  other  beside  myself  said  he  was 
sane,  and  the  warden  believed  him  sane.  I  told  the  Governor 
I  would  stake  my  reputation  on  the  man's  insanity.  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed,  and  they  declared  the  man  insane.  The 
man  went  to  the  State  Asylum  at  Fulton,  and  haunted  by  the 
same  delusion,  persecuted  by  the  same  impression  that  they  were 
seeking  to  take  his  life  by  poison,  he  felt  that  life  was  intoler- 
able, and  he  there  strangled  himself  with  some  old  broom  wire. 
These  hypothetical  cases  are  absurd.  No  satisfactory  diag- 
nosis can,  as  a  rule,  be  made  from  them.  Only  the  profes- 
sional observation  of  medical  facts  is  reliable,  and  the  law  is 
at  fault  in  this  regard.  If  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  a 
man  is  insane  and  irresponsible  for  any  crime  for  which  he 
may  be  arraigned  before  the  courts  of  his  country,  he  is  en- 
titled to  have  the  fact  of  his  disease  established. 

Every  one  of  these  men  who  have  been  hung  where  there 
was  a  doubt  as  to  their  sanity  have  been  wronged,  and  there  has 
been  more  than  one  judicial  murder  in  this  free  land  of  ours 
because  of  this  fault  on  the  part  of  the  law. 

Dr.  Dudley — 1  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Stevens  the  difference 
between  the  hopothetical  case  presented  by  the  prosecution  and 
the  defence  t 

Dr.  Stevens — The  hypothetical  case  presented  on  the  part  of 
the  State  by  Col.  Normille,  was  a  very  short  one  indeed.  He 
said,  suppose  that  this  man  did  not  have  epileptic  fits.  Suppose 
that  his  grandfather  did  not  have  epileptic  fits,  and  then  suppose 
the  fact  of  the  murder,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 
Still  there  was  no  hypothetical  case  presented  on  the  part  of 
the  State;  there  were  some  items  that  might  give  rise  to  the  idea 
of  insanity,  but  they  were  not  of  such  weight  as  to  evince  the 
fact  of  the  insanity  of  the  individual,  and  so  I  testified.  There 
were  not  facts  enough  to  justify  a  diagnosis  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Dudlet — I  would  like  to  hear  what  information  he  him- 
self gained  with  reference  to  the  truth  or  &lsity  of  the  state- 
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ments  that  were  embraced  in  the  hypothetical  case  for  the  de- 
fence, daring  his  visits  to  the  jail. 

Dr.  Stevens — "My  visits  to  Mr.  Kotovsky  in  the  jail  have  not 
been  with  reference  to  determining  all  about  his  case,  but  from 
the  conversations  I  have  had  with  his  brother,  my  personal  ex- 
aminations, and  my  hearing  a  good  deal  of  the  testimony,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  insane,  aside  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  hypothetical  case.  He  is  a  weak  minded  man ;  I 
ithink  the  fkmily  are  all  so. 

Dr.  Hughes — The  manner  in  which  this  hypothetical  case 
:and  prosecution  was  presented  was  in  this  way  :  Suppose  that 
these  fits  were  not  testified  to  have  been  epileptic  fits,  but  that  it 
was  only  testified  that  the  patient  fell  down  and  frothed  at  the 
mouth,  and  was  unconscious  and  nothing  more — upon  that  the 
Attorney  for  the  defence  founded  a  series  of  interrogatories  as  to 
what  those  fits  were.  Of  course,  the  boy  observing  them  might 
have  mistaken  them  for  somthing  else,  but  it  was  something 
^ave,  otherwise  the  patient  would  not  have  fallen — either  epi- 
lepsy or  apoplexy  or  epileptic  hysteria. 

Dr.  Dudley — Did  you  visit  the  patient  in  jail  ? 

Dr.  Hughes — No,  I  never  did ;  that  is  the  protest  which  I 
make  against  the  proceeding  of  the  law,  which  requires  the  phy- 
sician to  pass  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  person  where  the 
•question  employed  is  involved  without  ever  being  permitted  to 
feel  the  patient's  pulse. 

Eegardlessof  the  common  procedure  of  medical  practice,  the 
law  institutes  in  its  wisdom,  a  method  of  procedure  by  which 
medical  men  are  expected  to  make  a  diagnosis,  under  circum- 
stances that  almost  render  it  impossible,  and  send  a  man  to  jail 
if  he  declines  to  swear  whether  he  knows  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  patient. 

Dr.  Johnston — Dr.  Hughes  has  certainly  argued  the  question 
forcibly  and  intelligently.  But  he  only  argues  one  side  of  the 
question.  It  is  true  the  hypothetical  case  presented  by  the  law- 
y^ers  may  not  touch  the  real  case  at  all.  I  know  the  ingenuity 
of  the  lawyers  in  framing  these  hypothetical  cases,  so  as  to  make 
them  fit  their  own  side  of  the  question.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
for  Dr.  Hughes  or  Dr.  Stevens  to  state  their  opinion  as  regards 
to  this  hypothetical  case,  nor  is  it  their  fault  if  the  jury  unjustly 
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judge  of  the  real  case,  from  the  opinion  rendered  on  the  hypo- 
thetical case.  But  with  all  its  defects,  it  will  be  a  dangerous  thing,. 
Mr.  President,  to  abolish  our  juiy  system. 

Dr.  Huqhks — I  do  not  seek  to  make  an  argument  against  the 
jury  system.  My  argument  was  against  the  hypothetical  case 
framed  by  non-professional  men. 

Dr.  Johnston — Some  men,  it  is  true,  have  committed  great 
crimes  against  society,  and  who  have  been  insane  at  th& 
time  of  the  commission  of  these  deeds,  but  is  it  not  better 
that  a  man  who  is  insane  should  occasionally  be  hung,  than  that 
the  law  should  be  made  impotent  by  the  abuse  of  the  plea  of 
insanity  7 

Foar  Cases  of  SniiatrolLe  Treated  bjr  ParfpatlTe  Doses  of  Calomel 

aad  Ipeeae.    By  O.  Hurt,  M.  B. 

As  the  summer  approaches,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  re- 
port of  the  following  cases  might  present  some  points  of  interest  r 

Case  I. — Thos.  E.,  colored,  mi.  45,  while  engaged  at  work  on 
the  levee,  Aug.  27th,  1872,  complained  in  the  afternoon  of  pain 
in  his  head,  but  continued  at  his  work. 

When  called  from  labor  at  6  p.  m.,  he  sank  down  and  soon 
became  unconscious  and  was  carried  to  his  home  on  Orange 
street. 

When  I  saw  him,  an  hour  or  two  later,  he  was  still  uncon- 
sious  and  could  only  be  partially  aroused  by  shaking  and  loud 
calling.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  surface  of  his  head  and  chest 
rather  cool,  and  that  of  his  extremities  quite  cold*  His  pulso 
slow  and  languid,  breathing  only  partially  disturbed. 

These  conditions  contraindicated  the  popular  treatment  by 
ice,  and  left  the  question  of  treatment  to  be  solved  by  something 
else.  As  I  had  previously  known  the  patient  to  be  of  a  consti- 
pated habit,  the  idea  that  hepatic  or  renal  congestion,  or  inac- 
tivity might  be  the  source  of  blood  poisoning  and  consequent 
nerve  depression  suggested  itself,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me 
that  a  brisk  cholagogue  purgative  would  strike  most  directly  at 
the  cause  of  the  functionial  disturbance.  I  therefore  ordered 
him  twenty  grains  of  calomel  and  two  grains  of  pulverized  ipe- 
cac to  be  taken  at  once.  When  I  saw  him  next  morning  he  was 
quite  rational.  He  had  remained  unconscious  till  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  he  awoke  out  of  his  loth- 
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Argy,  and  began  to  complain  of  pains  in  his  abdomen,  which 
were  soon  followed  by  copious  stools.  He  recovered  without 
further  treatment. 

The  result  in  this  case  suggested  the  thought  that  purgatives 
might  prove  equally  efficacious  in  cases  attended  with  great  ex- 
altation of  surface  temperature.    I  resolved  to  try  them. 

Case  II. — Just  one  week  later  a  saloon  keeper,  on  Second 
street,  near  Christ}'^  Ave.,  about  30  years  of  age,  after  closing  his 
saloon  preparatory  to  retiring  near  midnight,  fell  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairway  leading  to  his  room  on  the  second  floor.  When  I 
saw  him,  half  an  hour  later,  he  was  in  a  complete  state  of  coma. 
As  he  was  entirely  unconscious,  I  could  learn  nothing  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  secretory  and  excretory  functions. 

His  skin,  especially  over  the  head,  chest  and  abdomen  was 
•dry  and  hot;  face  flushed ;  pulse  full  and  rather  frequent ;  respira- 
tion a  little  hurried  and  embarrassed,  apparently  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  large  bronchi.  The  head  and  chest  were 
directed  to  be  covered  with  ice,  the  same  to  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  skin  remained  hot. 

A  scruple  of  calomel  and  four  grains  of  ipecac  were  pre- 
scribed to  be  given  at  once.  When  I  saw  him  about  nine  o'clock 
'the  next  morning,  he  was  quite  rational,  consciousness  having 
returned  about  four  hours  after  taking  the  medicine.  The 
4)owels  had  acted  freely,  his  fever  was  gone,  and  I  had  no  fur- 
.ther  occasion  to  visit  him. 

Case  III. — In  the  summer  of  1874,  A.  S.,  a  stout  German,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  a  journeyman  tailor  by  occupation,  and  much 
addicted  to  beer,  occupied  rooms  on  tbe  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Morgan  streets.  One  afternoon  near  the  close  of  the  heated  term, 
he  complained  of  pain  and  dizziness  in  his  head,  with  a  sense 
of  fullness  and  oppression  about  the  chest,  and  soon  after  he  sank 
-down  on  his  work-bench  unconscious. 

When  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  later  he  had  been  lifted  onto 
a  bed  where  he  lay  breathing  heavily ;  pulse  frequent,  but  neither 
full  nor  strong  for  one  apparently  so  full  of  blood;  skin  dry  and 
hot,  and  by  its  color  indicated  stagnation  in  the  venous  capil- 
laries. I  had  him  removed  from  the  featherbed  on  which  he  was 
lying  and  placed  upon  a  matti^ess,  and  directed  ice  to  be  applied 
freely  to  his  head  and  chest.    Two  hours  later  he  was  still  uncon- 
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scioas.      The  skin  over  his  head  and  chest,  though  wet  and 
smoking  with  the  melting  of  the  ice,  was  still  hot. 

I  then  ordered  twenty  grains  of  calomel  and  four  of  ipecac, 
which  he  got  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  saw  him 
again  at  10  in  the  evening.  His  temperature  had  by  this  time 
abated  a  little,  and  there  were  evidences  of  returning  conscious- 
ness. He  complained  of  some  nausea  and  pains  in  his  belly.  At 
8  o'clock  the  following  morning  I  found  him  quite  rational,, 
his  temperature  and  pulse  nearly  normal.  The  bowels  had  acted 
freely  during  the  night  and  he  only  complained  of  weakness* 
Some  attention  to  diet  and  rest  were  enjoined,  but  there  was  no* 
further  need  of  medicine. 

Case  IV. — In  the  summer  of  1875,  while  I  was  in  charge  at 
the  City  Hospital,  a  patient,  a  German  about  40  years  old,  under 
medium  hcght,  thick  set,  but  not  corpulent,  was  admitted  on  a 
sultry  day  at  about  noon  in  a  state  of  complete  coma,  breathing 
heavily,  skin  dry  and  hot,  pulse  accelerated,  full  and  hard.  He 
was  placed  on  a  hard  mattress  under  an  open  window,  ice  ap- 
plied to  his  head  and  chest,  and  twenty  grains  of  calomel  witb 
four  of  ipecac  ordered  to  be  given  him  immediately. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was  free 
action  of  the  bowels  with  immediate  subsidence  of  the  fever  and 
a  return  of  consciousness.     No  further  treatment  was  required. 

Now  as  those  who  practice  medicine  are  supposed  to  have  a 
reason  for  what  they  do,  and  as  the  rationale  for  all  therapeutics* 
must  be  sought  in  the  conditions  which  they  are  intended  to  re- 
lieve, let  us  inquire  briefly  what  the  conditions  are  that  wo  may 
reasonably  assume  to  be  present  in  sunstroke. 

The  history  of  the  outset  and  course  of  this  disease  is  so  fa- 
miliar to  medical  men,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  it 
here,  except  as  supplying  links  in  the  chain  connecting  cause 
with  effect.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a  sense  of  fullness  or 
pain  in  the  head,  for  a  time  the  patient  is  seized  with  vertigo 
or  blindness,  or  both,  falls  down  and  soon  becomes  unconsciooa 
or  partially  so.  If  he  is  full  habited  and  plethoric,  and  the 
vital  energies  not  too  profoundly  obtunded,  the  temperature  of 
the  head  and  chest,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  body,  is  greatly 
exalted,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  pulse  full,  strong  and  acceler- 
ated and  the  breathing  heavy,  as  it  usually  is  in  a  state  of 
coma.    But  if  the  vital  energies  are  a  little  more  profoundly  de- 
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pressed,  there  may  be  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  surface  tem- 
perature, and  while  the  head,  chest  and  abdomen  are  hot,  the 
extremities  are  cool  or  cold.  If  there  be  a  still  more  complete 
pbtunding  of  the  vital  forces,  the  entire  surface  may  be  below 
the  normal  temperature  and  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat ; 
the  patient  is  from  the  very  outset  in  a  complete  state  of  col- 
lapse. 

Now  the  history  of  the  subsequent  progress  and  termination 
of  the  first  two  classes  of  cases  above  noted,  is  either  to  gradual 
reaction  and  recovery,  or  they  will  pass  into  the  third,  which 
usually  terminates  fatally. 

Now  the  ostensible  exciting  cause  of  these  conditions  is  solar 
heat,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  only  produce  them  by  disturb- 
ing the  physiological  conditions  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  and 
until  these  disturbances  within  are  produced,  the  system  will 
not  succumb.  But  in  what  do  these  physiological  disturbances 
which  constitute  the  pathology  of  sunstroke  consist? 

Experience  teaches  that  excessive  atmospheric  heat  interferes 
with  the  due  performance  of  the  respiratory  function. 

An  atmosphere  highly  attenuated  by  heat  does  not  eliminate 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  system  with  sufficient  i-apidity,  either 
from  the  simple  fact  of  its  attenuations,  or  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  a  larger  proportionate  percentage  of  carbonic  acid,  as 
it  usually  does,  also,  of  aqueous  vapor.  It  impedes  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  into  the  blood  and  consequently  there  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  carbonaceous  matters  in  the  latter  fluid  acting  injuriously 
upon  both  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues.  Or  possibly  the 
too  rapid  elimination  of  water  from  the  blood  through  the  skin, 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  heat  and  attenuation,  by  les- 
sening the  quantity  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys,  serves  to  promote 
the  relation  and  accumulation  of  urea  and  uric  acid  in  the  system 
to  act  as  a  powerful  sedative  poison,  wbich  I  suspect  was  one  of 
the  conditions  in  case  No.  I  of  this  series. 

Now  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  assume  that  these  are  possible 
and  probable  conditions  of  the  blood  in  sunstroke,  wo  shall,  I 
think,  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  rationale  of  the  treat- 
ment which  combined  in  all  the  cases,  except  the  first,  the  heat 
absorbing  influence  of  cold,  with  such  other  remedies  as  were  cal- 
culated to  act  most  promptly  in  depurating  the  blood  by  elimi- 
nating from  it  the  ofl^ending  matters.  And  though  it  may  be 
contended  that  in  cases  of  ureemic  poisoning,  neither  calomel  nor 
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ipecac  can  be  considered  appropriate,  experience  has  taught  and 
we  have  the  highest  medical  authority  for  saying  that  where 
grave  head  symptoms  supervene  on  interruption  of  the  renal 
secretion,  no  remedy  brings  relief  so  promptly  as  purgatives, 
and  of  this  class  no  remedy  acts  more  efficiently  than  calomel 
when  given  in  sufficient  doses  suitably  combined. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  what  I  have  hero  writ- 
ten, that  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  any  particular  routine  in 
this  or  any  other  disease,  believing  that  the  proper  time  and 
place  for  determining  what  to  do  in  any  case,  is  at  the  bedside. 
And  if  I  fail  to  convince  my  professional  brethren  of  the  rationale 
of  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  I  shall  at  least  have  convinced 
them  of  the  fact,  that  some  cases  of  sunstroke  will  recover  with- 
out any  treatment  at  all,  or  even  in  spite  of  bad  treatment. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thirty-second  Annual  Session  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  at  Belleville, 
III.,  May  18th,  19th  and  20th,  1880. 

tuesday — morninq  session. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bauch^  Sect'y.  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  acting 
as  temporary  Chairman,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  ThenBev. 
F.  W.  Van  Treese  offered  a  prayer  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  W. 
West,  of  Belleville,  who  made  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the  local  societ3\ 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jones,  of  Danville,  the  First  Vice  President,  then 
took  the  chair  and  the  business  of  organizing  commenced.  The 
committcce  on  arrangements  made  a  report  which  was  accepted. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.N.  S  Davis,  of  Chicago,  the  Permanent 
Seeretar}^  was  read  and  accepted,  and  Dr.  S.  J.  Jones,  of  Chicago^ 
was  elected  to  fill  that  pli^ce. 

A  number  of  letters  from  absent  members  were  read,  and 
then  the  Publication  Committee  made  a  report  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 
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After  some  more  business  of  an  unimportant  nature  had  been 
transacted;  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  1:30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President  Dr.  E.  Ingalls,  of  Chicago,  having  arrived, 
made  his  address,  which  was  quite  interesting. 

The  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine  made  its  report.  Dr; 
B.  F.  Crummer,  of  Warren,  read  a  paper  on  pneumonia  and  diph- 
theria in  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  State,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  written  by  Dr.  Caldwell.  This  paper  was  discussed 
M  some  length. 

The  Committee  on  Surgery,  represented  by  Dr.  Hill,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  made  a  report  in  which  antiseptic  surgery  and  various 
other  subjects  were  reviewed.  The  gentleman  also  read  an  ac- 
count of  two  cases  furnished  by  Dr.  Cole,  of  El  Paso. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Harvey,  another  member  of  this  committee,  riead  a 
paper  on.  a  case  of  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  another 
on  an  unusual  case  of  hernia.  These  papers  were  discussed  at 
some  length  also. 

WEDNESDAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

Telegrams  from  the  Missouri  and  Indiana  State  Medical  Soci- 
eties were  received  and  read.  They  expressed  their  good  will 
and  fraternal  regard,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  respond 
appropriately  to  them. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Williams  alias  Lucas,  of  Chicago,  a  permanent  mem- 
l)er,  was  expelled  for  violation  of  ethics  in  circulating  handbills 
under  a  name  not  his  own,  and  claiming  to  perform  marvelous 
cures. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Obstetrics  next  came  in 
order.  Dr.  G.  W.  Nesbitt  of  Sycamore,  read  a  paper  on  malfor- 
mations in  foetus  due  to  the  influence  on  the  maternal  imagina- 
tion. Dr.  Herriott  the  other  member  of  this  Committee,  had  bis 
paper  referred  to  a  later  date. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ophthalmology  and  Otology 
-was  made  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  of  Chicago,  who  read  a  paper  on 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  and  one  on  double 
optic  neuritis  caused  by  a  violent  fit  of  anger.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed. 

Dr.  Frank  Davi8,of  Chicago,  read  a  volunteer  paper  on  inhal- 
ation as  applied  to  the  deeper  portion  of  the  respiratory  tract- 
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This  paper  was  also  discossed.    The  society  then  adjoarned  till 
1:30  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

On  re-assemblingy  the  report  of  the  Oommittee  on  Nomina- 
tions was  read  and  adopted,  and  is  as  follows  : 

President — Dr.  Geo.  Wheeler  Jones,  Danville. 

Ist  Vice  President — Dr.  Wm.  Hill,  Bloomington. 

M  Vice  President — Dr.  D.  W.  Nesbitt,  Sycamore. 

Permanent  Secretary — Dr.  T.  J.  Jones,  Chicago. 

Assistant  Secretary — Dr.  W.  T.  Montgomery,  Chicago. 

Treasurer — Dr.  J.  H.  Hollister^  Chicago. 
Chicago  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Gynsdcology  made  a  report.  Dr.  Laura 
H.  Carr  of  Carlinville^  read  a  paper  on  neurasthenia  as  such,  and 
as  a  remote  symptom  of  uterine  disease.  A  short  discussion 
followed. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bauch  read  a  paper,  showing  some  of  the  work 
done  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Patrick,  of  Belleville,  read  a  volunteer  paper  on  medical 
specialties. 

Dr.  H.  Z.  Gill,  of  Jerseyville,  read  a  special  report  on  the 
indentity  or  non-identity  of  membranous  croup  and  diphtheria. 

The  Jersey  County  Medical  Society,  which  had  charges  of 
irregularity  preferred  against  it,  was  re-instated  and  the  charges 
dismissed. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology  reported  progress. 

Dr.  E.  Ingalls,  of  Chicago,  read  a  short  notice  of  Prof.  Thos.. 
Bevin,  deceased. 

Dr.  Herriott,  of  Graflon,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ob- 
stetrics, read  a  paper  on  ansBSthetics  in  labor.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed. 

Dr.  Lee  of  Chicago,  read  a  volunteer  paper  on  Tracheot- 
omy.    This  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

A  letter  from  the  St.  Clair  County  Section  of  the  National 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  received,  asking  the 
Society  to  discuss  the  subject  of  temperance,  and  to  embody 
the  result  in  a  resolution.  A  committee  to  which  it  was  referred 
made  a  non-committal  statement,  and  the  matter  was  further  re- 
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ferred  to  a  committee  to  report  at  length  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  allow  members  to  publish  their 
communications  to  the  society  in  journals. 

THURSDAY — MORNING  SESSION. 

Dr.  Nesbitt,  of  Sycamore,  was  appoited  a  committee  to  mem- 
orialize the  Legislature  to  appoint  a  State  Board  of  Hygiene,- 
with  special  reference  to  schools  and  school  houses.    Also  an- 
other bill  to  do  away  with  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Lee,  of  Chicago,  read  in  behalf  of  himself,  and  Dr.  Fen- 
ger,  of  Chicago,  a  paper  on  tuberculosis  of  joints  with  excision. 
Successful  cases.  Two  of  the  patients  operated  upon  were  pre- 
sented. 

After  this  the  delegates  to  the  various  neighboring  State 
Societies,  and  to  the  American  Medical  Association  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  Society,  after  passing  a  number  of  resolutions 
of  thanks,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  May,  188L 

The  following  St.  Louis  physicians  were  noticed  in  attendance ; 
Drs.  Ed.  Borck,  P.  H.  Cronin,  Wm.  Dickinson,  C.  H.  Hughes, 
I.  N".  Love,  J.  H.  McEntyre,  B.  M.  Nelson,  A.  H.  Ohmann- 
Dumesnil,  Wm.  Porter  and  T.  F.  Eumbold. 

The  meeting  on  the  whole  was  pronounced  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  attended,  and  most  interesting  that  had  been  held  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  address  of  Judge  Snyder  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Belleville,  Prof.  Hodgen's  lecture  on  "Formation  of  Character," 
and  Prof.  Jewell's  lecture  on  "  Hygiene,"  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 

PRESIDENT   INOALL's  ADDRESS. 

He  expressed  himself  sensible  to  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  of  presiding  over  the  meeting.  There  was  cause  of  rejoic- 
ing in  a  re-union  which  permitted  us  to  cement  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  to  do  great  good.  He  did  not  expect  to  say  any- 
thing novel,  but  hoped  it  would  be  useful.  He  proposed  to 
speak  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  government  and  medical  socie- 
ties in  regard  to  sanitary  measures.  The  physician  is  the  nat- 
ural teacher  of  the  people  on  sanitary  subjects,  and  should  in- 
stinct thiem  to  the  best  of  his  ability.    Every  severe  case  of  sick-^ 
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ness  should  cause  him  to  inqnire  into  the  unsanitary  relations  of 
the  patient.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  prevent  disease  than  to  euro 
it.  If  greater  emphasis  was  laid  on  hygiene  in  our  medical 
schools  they  would  produce  better  pupils. 

Homer  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  people 
of  his  time  when  he  sang  of  Jove's  ire  filling  Hades  with  the 
shades  of  warriors.  People  of  most  enlightened  nations  still  of- 
fer prayers  to  avert  pestilence,  and  savages  offer  sacrifices  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  gave  a  great  im- 
•   potus  to  preventative  measures.     Great  rewards  have  been  se- 
cured from  these  efforts,  but  even  now  the  work  has  been  only 
commenced.    I  believe  one-half  of  disease  could  be  avoided. 

The  cause  of  disease  being  so  widespread  may  be  ascribed  to 
ignorance  and  apathy.  Ignorance  is  the  greatest  curse  under 
^hich  we  labor.  Could  we  only  breathe  pure  air,  drink  pure 
water,  eat  pure  food,  think  pure  thoughts,  a  good  many  doctors 
would  be  forced  to  look  to  other  employments. 

Only  a  few  points  on  this  subject  can  be  touched.  Of  these 
four  cardinal  sources  of  health,  the  fourth  can  be  left  to  our 
<;lerical  friends.  In  regard  to  food  it  is  necessary  that  the  au- 
thorities should  examine  into  its  adulteration.  In  regard  to 
water  and  air  the  subject  is  more  important.  When  we  consider 
that  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  Illinois  is  in  one  city  it  be- 
<iomes  important.  The  sewage  in  cities  is  chiefly  contained  in 
water,  in  solution,  and  when  properly  aerated  it  becomes  inocu- 
ous;  hence  unlimited  water  should  be  used.  Chicago  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  but  to  pump  it.  The  sewers  in  great  part  empty 
into  the  Chicago  river,  which  is  without  current,  and  a  part  of 
them  go  to  the  lake.  There  is  a  better  way  to  dispose  of  the 
sewage.  Let  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  be  enlarged  and  so 
convey  the  debris  to  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  by  it  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  future  of  Chicago  is  great.  It  is  but  in  its  in- 
fancy yet,  and  in  the  gnstle  of  its  childhood.  A  very  populous 
city  will  yet  be  built  on  the  site  it  now  occupies.  When  such  a 
canal  is  built  it  will  unite  it  to  2,000  miles  of  streams  emptying 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  lake  commerce  will  be  added  to 
this.  The  expense  of  such  an  undertaking  is  a  mere  trifle  when 
compared  to  the  advantages  that  would  be  obtained.  Liberal 
expenditures  in  this  direction  are  a  wise  economy,  as  nothing  is 
more  deleterious  than  sickness.     Our  lakes  are  remarkable  bod- 
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ies  of  water,  having  but  few  tributaries  and  but  one  outlet.  It 
is  fortunate  that  they  are  not  surrounded  by  high  inelosures,  and 
hence  are  punfied  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air. 

Dr.  Chas.  Smart,  of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  water  supply  of  Memphis,  says  that  of  nineteen  wells, 
examined  fourteen  contain  sewage  matter.  It  is  not  strange  that 
Memphis  had  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  thus  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  the  commerce  and  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Had 
money  been  judiciously  applied  to  render  it  sanitary,  it  would 
have  cost  much  less  than  it  has  already  done.  The  death  rate 
in  Memphis  is  37,3  per  1,000,  nearly  one-half  in  excess  ef  other 
cities.  However,  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  its  sanitary 
condition. 

The  dangers  in  cities  arise  from  the  non-ventilation  of  sewers 
and  from  deficiency  in  the  air  space  and  air  supply  of  houses^ 
In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  builder,  and  in 
others  to  criminal  neglect.  Catch  basins  should  never  be  placed 
beneath  houses,  as  they  let  out  deleterious  gases.  Set  bowls  in 
houses  should  be  carefully  trapped  with  tubes,  allowing  the  gases 
to  escape  above  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  free  ventilation  of 
all  sewers  in  houses  and  in  streets  is  of  the  greatest  importance.. 
The  best  ventilation  is  a  good  chimney  fire,  and  unfortunately 
now  very  few  of  our  modern  rooms  are  so  heated.  The  Indian 
with  a  central  fire  in  his  tent  could  give  many  of  his  civilized 
brethren  a  hygienic  lesson  by  which  they  might  profit.  High 
ventilation  may  be  accomplished  by  window  opening  at  the  top,, 
and  if  but  one  of  either  high  or  low  ventilation  can  be  obtained 
the  former  is  preferable.  With  such  surroundings  an  invalid 
need  not  go  abroad. 

Our  schools  and  public  buildings  are  all  filled  with  death- 
bearing  air,  owing  to  improper  ventilation.  To  commit  suicide 
is  criminal,  but  to  undergo  the  dangers  which  common  prudence 
might  avert,  is  akin  to  suicide.  A  house  with  modern  improve^ 
ments  is  a  complex  machine,  tending  to  produce  death.  Here 
simplicity  is  the  best.  We  should  spare  no  efforts  to  make  our 
homes  happy,  healthful  and  pleasant.  We  should  endeavor  to 
render  pure,  air  which  has  been  contaminated  by  the  sick,  espe^ 
cially  by  contagious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  yellow- fever, 
cholera,  scarlatina,  and  perhaps  syphilis,  and  government  should 
render  its  aid  here.  None  need  have  small-pox  unless  they  so- 
desire.    All  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect 
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its  citizens  from  ignoraece,  accidents,  crimes,  etc,  and  why  not 
then  from  pestilence?  It, is  no  violation  of  liberty  to  prevent 
an  individual  from  spreading  disease. 

It  was  the  profession  that  first  asked  for  a  law  enforcing  the 
announcement  of  births  and  contagious  diseases  in  this  State. 
On  this  account  physicians  should  not  object  to  it  because  of  the 
absence  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  such  services.  They 
ought  to  consider  that  if  this  involves  a  little  trouble  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  physicians  are  exempt  from  jury  duty,  and  are 
granted  many  privileges. 

The  President  concluded  his  address  by  suggesting  that 
members  of  the  Society  be  granted  greater  latitude  in  regard  to 
their  papers.  If  allowed  to  have  them  reprinted  in  journals  be- 
fore or  after  they  were  printed  in  the  transactions,  it  would  tend 
to  make  the  Society  better  known,  and  many  more  copies  of  the 
transactions  might  be  disposed  of.  He  however  wished  all  to 
remember  that  the  profession  must  enlighten  the  people  on  hy- 
gienic laws,  and  insist  upon  seeing  them  fulfilled. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRACTICAL  MBDIOINE. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Warren,  had  a  paper  on  pneumonia  and 
diphtheria  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  State,  read  by  Dr. 
.Crummer,  of  Warren. 

Pneumonia — Treats  it  by  giving  a  mercurial  cathartic  to  start 
with,  and  then* salicylate  of  soda.  Yeratrum  viride  and  aconite 
to  some  extent;  also  Dover's  powder.  In  sthenic  cases  bleeds, 
and  in  pleurisy.  Uses  sometimes  a  jacket.  Gives  digitalis  for 
feeble  and  irregular  action  of  heart.  Gives  milk  freely  and  does 
not  care  to  move  the  bowels  after  the  first  cathartic. 

Believes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  Prof.  Flint  for 
.showing  its  self-limitation.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  writer's  career,  blood  letting  was  pushed  to  a  great 
degree  in  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  antimonial  method  followed, 
and  after  that  Dr.  Norwood's  use  of  veratrum  was  the  estab- 
lished manner  of  treatment.  Few  now  administer  it  to  the 
.extent  that  he  advocated.  On  reviewing  the  subject  the  writer 
found  that  as  each  method  was  about  equally  successful  and  as 
;many  were  directly  opposed,  they  must  be  equally  worthless. 
.During  the  past  year  he  had  two  fatal  cases  of  single  pneumonia. 
}In  each  the  pulse  was  feeble  at  the  outset.  He  thought  this  was 
ithe  case  in  all  cases  of  single  pneumonia  that  proved  fatal  and 
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no  doubt  dependent  upon  some  beai*t  lesion.  Hence^  on  this 
account^  he  has  entirely  discarded  arterial  sedatives  in  treat- 
ment. During  observations  made  by  him  in  hospitals  in  Yienna 
.and  Berlin,  he  never  saw  them  used.  But  he  did  see  the  cases 
of  pneumonia  favorably  treated  by  the  use  of  wet  sheets  to  the 
abdomen  and  chest 

Ho  had  a  case  of  double  pneumonia  in  an  old  man.  He  or- 
dered quinine  and  digitalis,  hot  water  to  the  feet  and  cold  sheets 
(60*^  !F.)to  the  chest,  keeping  the  temperature  down  to  102®  P. 
In  36  hours  he  was  on  the  high  way  to  recovery.  This  treat- 
ment is  most  important  in  children.  Had  a  case  of  a  child  five 
years  old,  with  a  pulse  varying  from  140  to  150  -,  perspiration 
40  and  temperature  105®  F.  Ordered  cold  applications,  digitalis 
and  quinine,  the  digitalis  in  small  doses  to  give  its. stimulant 
action. 

In  regard  to  diphtheria  was  not  satisfied  as  to  whether  it  was 
of  local  or  general  origin.  The  local  trouble  in  the  throat, 
however,  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The 
exception  to  this  is  in  diphtheritic  croup  where  cases  are  fatal 
and  there  is  but  a  small  exudation.  Prior  to  1860  diphtheria 
was  unknown  in  this  section,  although  many  cases  of  mem- 
branous croup  had  been  seen. 

SUB-REPOBT     FROM     JOE    DAVIESS     OOTJNTT,    BT    DR.    ORUMMER,    OF 

WARREN. 

The  year  1879  and  the  first  quarter  of  1880  show  a  ^'eat 
increase  in  diseases,  especially  pneumonia  and  diphtheria. 
There  has  been  there  localized  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  that 
could,  be  easily  traced  to  their  source. 

Mrs.  B brought  her  boy,  seven  years  old,  from  a  diph- 
theria infected  district,  and  in  four  days  he  had  diphtheria  well 
developed.  Within  a  fortnight  she  received  the  assurance  from 
her  physician  that  she  and  her  boy  might  visit  without  danger 
to  others.  By  this  means  she  infected  eight  cases  of  which  six 
recovered  and  two  died. 

A  minister  had  several  children,  suffering  from  diphtheria, 
and  they  recovered.  In  the  meantime  some  families  visited 
the  minister  and  all  were  attacked.  There  were  in  all  twenty- 
six  cases  with  seven  deaths. 

In  Eush  township  the  people  did  not  believe  in  its  conta- 
giousness.   Two  children  went  away  from  home  for  some  time 
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and  came  back  and  returned  to  school.  In  a  short  time  the 
^i^hole  school  was  infected,  there  being  fifty-eight  cases,  attended 
with  seventeen  deaths.  The  families  furnishing  the  greatest 
mortality  were  those  living  in  badly  ventilated  houses  and  hav- 
ing not  enough  regard  to  cleanliness.  The  author  thought  that 
isolation  should  be  prompt  and  thorough  in  pratice.  We  may 
enforce  it  readily,  and  if  we  do  this  we  may  not  only  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  diseases  but  also  enhance  the  chances  of  re- 
coveiy;  had  little  to  say  on  the  treatment  and  no  specific  to 
offer.  Early  treatment  has  a  great  bearing  in  the  matter.  Had 
noticed  nasal  complications  in  many  cases,  generally  the  worst 
types ;  also  glandular  enlargements  and  albuminuria  almost  a 
constant  factor.  Ho  thought  that  disinfectants  should  be  firmly 
used,  locally  and  generally.  The  most  efficient  medicine  to 
remove  the  exudates,  in  his  opinion,  is  tannic  acid.  For  the 
nasal  complications  salicylate  of  soda  or  carbolic  acid  solution 
injected.  As  to  internar  remedies  iron,  quinia,  potassium  chlo- 
rate. Has  found  bromide  very  good  when  given  according  to 
Thompson's  formula : 

9.    Bromine SJ* 

Potassii  Bromld 3  ij. 

Aqua  ad g  Iv. 

M.    F.  Sol. 
Sig.    Two  drops  in  sweetened  water  at  a  dose. 

It  is  superior  to  benzoate  of  soda  or  to  the  sulphites  or  sul- 
pho-carbolates.  Would  not  hesitate  to  perform  tracheotomy  in 
cases  of  diphtheria  when  indication  existed. 

As  regards  pneumonia,  there  have  been  many  cases,  but  as  a 
rule  these  were  mild  in  character.  He  endeavored  to  gather 
methods  of  treatment.  One  physician  uses  saline  cathartics, 
Dover's  powder  and  massive  doses  of  quinia,  and  perhaps  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  Later  on  compound  tincture  of  bark,  and 
then  turpentine  by  inhalation  and  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Another  in  infantile  ov  lobular  pneumonia  never  uses  vera- 
trum  viride.  He  uses  turpentine  and  digitalis,  and  blisters  in 
the  stage  of  resorption.    His  mortality  is  light. 

Another  who  has  a  five  per  cent,  death  rate  uses  no  blisters 
whatever.    Still  another  does  blisters. 

The  author  had  25  cases  last  year,  these  being  distributed  as 
follows:  Under  five  years,  7;  over  five  and  under  ten,  5;  over 
ten  and  under  twenty,  4  j  over  twenty  and  under  fifty,  8;  over 
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fifty  and  under  seventy-four,  6 ;  total,  25.  Most  of  these  cases 
were  mild.  The  most  troublesome  symptoms  were  high  temper^ 
ature  and  weak  heart's  action.  Did  not  give  veratrum;  did  not 
blister  or  bleed.  Favors  a  supporting  and  stimulating  plan  of 
treatment;  alcoholic  stimulants  are  the  best,  and  should  be 
given  directly  under  the  care  of  the  physician  and  carefully 
watched,  as  the  danger  is  not  to  give  too  much,  but  rather  too 
little.  In  no  other  disease,  hardly,  is  so  much  careful  attention 
necessary  as  in  pneumonia,  at  the  critical  stages,  especially. 
Did  not  think  carbonate  of  ammonia  could  be  substituted  for 
alcohol^  as  it  is  only  a  transient  stimulant. 

Scarlatina  and  measles  are  not  known  in  Jo  Davie63  County. 
Malaria  was  greater  in  the  fall  of  1879  than  for  many  years  pre- 
viously. Sulphate  of  quinine  still  gives  the  best  results.  In 
dilute  hydrobromic  acid  we  have  a  good  solvent,  which  at  the 
same  time  prevents  the  bad  influence  of  quinine  on  the  cerebral 
circulation. 

sub-report  on  parotitis  BT  dr.  Tl  B.  HALIiEB,  OF  VANDALIA. 

During  1879  scarcely  a  child  or  adult  in  his  section  of  coun- 
try escaped,  and  there  was  no  family,  some  of  whose  members 
were  not  attacked.  Among  the  adult  males  there  was  metasta- 
sis to  the  testicles  as  a  rule.  In  females  also  there  was  some. 
In  young  boys  there  was  a  metastasis  to  the  brain.  There  were 
some  very  grave  cases,  in  which  the  temperature  rose  to  105^  F.; 
pulse  very  rapid ;  tongue  dry,  soon  becoming  brown  and  cracked ; 
breath  very  foetid;  pain  and  swelling  in  testicles  simultaneous 
with  that  in  parotid.  It  was  not  unusual  for  both  testes  to  be 
affected. 

Looking  over  the  literature  of  mumps,  this  epidemic  must 
have  been  a  severe  one.  According  to  some  authors  this  disease 
is  regarded  as  a  light  affection,  and  local  determination  is  a 
favorable  omen.  Do  not  agree  with  them.  The  mild  cases  were 
those  having  only  the  glands  of  the  neck  involved ;  the  worst  in 
which  both  the  testes  and  the  parotids  were  involved.  The  me- 
tastasis to  the  testes  was  not  favorable  and  often  destroyed  one. 

The  treatment  was  cathartic  Gave  a  saline  cathartic,  warm 
applications  to  the  neck  and  injunctions  to  remain  indoors. 
Gave  gelseminum,  aconite^  veratrum,  tonics,  stimulants,  in  the 
severer  forms.  Where  metastasis  took  place  ordered  mustard  to 
the  parotid  and  flaxseed  to  the  testes  till  resolution  took  place. 
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When  the  brain  was  affected  counter-irritation  to  the  spine,  etc. 
Did  not  have  a  fatal  case. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Byrd,  of  Quincy,  had  seen  many  cases  of  diphtheria,  the 
last  being  his  own  child.  The  treatment  he  followed  was  to  use 
a  spray  of  lime  water,  chlorate  of  potash  and  iron  alternately, 
and  he  had  been  successful;  had  cases  where  severe  epistaxis 
existed,  and  had  never  lost  a  case,  using  that  method. 

Had  a  Jewish  family  come  under  his  care.  The  oldest  boy, 
Emmanuel,  he  treated  with  strong  applications  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. He  became  better  under  the  treatment,  but  a  severe  epis- 
taxis set  in  and  he  died.  His  brother  Solomon  took  sick  and  in 
a  week  was  well.  A  sister,  Zuleika,  died;  Albert,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  died  in  about  twenty  days.  These  he  did  not 
treat.  A  niece,  a  young  lady,  he  treated  with  spray,  and  she 
recovered.  A  family  called  him  in  consultation  with  a  physi- 
cian attending.  The  attending  physician  was  using  quinine, 
salicylic  acid  and  brandy.  Suggested  Dr.  Billington's  treatment. 
Was  called  some  time  after  and  saw  one  child  had  died  and  two 
were  dying.  The  man  and  wife  and  remaining  child  were  low. 
The  brother-in-law  had  called  for  the  former  attending  physi- 
cian, who  had  refused  to  go.  Applied  the  treatment  I  had  re- 
commended and  saved  all  three,  who  are  now  living,  although 
it  is  two  years  since.  On  this  account  I  must  say  that  I  have 
some  confidence  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 

Dr.  Hoi  lister,  of  Chicago,  wished  the  medical  profession 
would  take  up  diphtheria  and  studj  its  pathology.  Evidently 
there  is  an  involvement  and  necrosis  of  the  sub-mucous  tissues. 
The  question  to  resolve  is,  is  there  developed  in  that  tissue  an 
organic  growth  multiplying  and  causing  necrosis;  or  is  the  pres- 
ence of  bacteria  accidental  ?  Have  examined  a  number  of  cases 
of  diphtheria,  and  have  invariably  found  the  globus  bacteria. 
When  the  kidneys  are  involved  and  their  function  arrested^  we 
find  a  blocking  up  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  with  bacteria.  Is  it 
probable  that  there  is  a  germ  development  first  arising  in  the 
fauces  and  developing  in  the  blood,  being  carried  to  the  capilla- 
ries, and  by  this  means  acting  on  the  nervous  centers  ? 

With  regard  to  local  treatment  the  physician,  after  the  first 
severe  onset  is  passed,  derives  some  satisfaction  from  it,  and  set- 
tles down  to  the  use  of  some  remedies  which  he  thinks  success- 
ful in  his  hands.     If  we  look  at  the  selection  of  remedies  they 
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Are  such  as  destroy  organic  growths.  My  hobby,  perhaps,  is 
«ab-salphate  of  iron.  Its  astringency  and  effect  on  organic 
growths  by  destroying  them  prejudice  me  in  its  favor.  It  leaves 
a  simple  ulcer  to  treat  and  the  disease  is  under  our  control  then. 
The  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
•every  individual  practitioner  should  devote  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Dr.  Frank  Davis,  of  Chicago — Dr.  Hollister  has  expressed 
Tiews  similar  to  mine.  I  do  not  feel  settled  as  to  whether 
the  primary  disease  is  local  and  secondarily  constitutional,  or 
viae  versa.  I  never  saw  a  case  early  enough  to  notice  local 
without  general  involvement.  High  fever,  a  rapid  pulse,  etc., 
in  my  experience,  precede  the  presence  of  exudates.  That 
there  is  an  extremely  debilitating  and  poisonous  constitutional 
•disease,  there  is  no  doubt.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  no 
form  of  treatment  will  save  the  patient^  on  account  of  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  attack.  Again  there  are  other  cases  that  will  get 
well  almost  without  treatment.  The  cases  are  numerous  which 
require  but  little  management,  although  that  must  be  good. 
Have  no  faith  in  local  treatment ;  look  mainly  to  constitutional 
remedies.  Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  quinine  in  small  and 
frequent  doses,  are  what  I  use.  In  swallowing  it,  it  performs 
the  effect  of  a  local  medicine  as  far  as  the  iron  is  concerned. 

Diphtheria  will  be  found  closely  allied  in  pathology  to  scar- 
let fever  and  erysipelas.  There  are  cases  combining  the  symp- 
toms of  both,  and  members  of  a  family  may  get  any  of  these. 

Dr. What  do  you  think  of  croup  f 

Dr.  F.  Davis,  of  Chicago — Membranous  croup  has  nothing 
to  do  with  diphtheria. 

As  the  ca':e  progresses  if  there  is  extreme  prostration  and 
symptoms  tending  to  paralysis,  give  small  doses  of  strychnia. 
"Watch  closely  while  giving  digitalis,  spirits  of  nitre  or  bett<*r,  jab- 
orandi,  to  counteract  the  albuminuria,  if  there  be  a  tendency  in 
that  direction.  In  some  cases  the  throat  becomes  involved  to 
-such  a  degree  that  swallowing  is  impossible.  In  young  children 
I  let  them  swallow  their  medicine,  and  for  nourishment  rub  in 
the  skin  cod  liver  oil  from  4  to  6  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Had  a  patient  to  live  a  week  in  this  manner;  there  was  20  grains 
•of  quinine  in  every  4  ounces  of  oil.  The  patient  did  not  take  a 
particle  of  nourishment  during  that  time.  I  throw  this  out  as  a 
suggestion  in  cases  where  patients  cannot  be  nourished. 
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Dr.  H.  Z.  Gill,  of  Jerseyville — None  will  question  the  impor- 
tance of  the  discussion.  A  paper  I  will  read  will  show  morec 
clearly  my  opinions  on  this.  The  place  of  diphtheria  in  nosol- 
ogy is  not  well  6xed  at  this  time.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
where  it  belongs,  nor  can  we  tell  positively  from  any  investiga^ 
tions  or  observations  its  causes.  In  reference  to  treatment  I 
think  Dr.  Billington  has  done  good  work  in  publishing  his 
cases,  and  his  treatment  is  very  successful,  and  if  followed  out 
carefully  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  benefit. 

Dr.  C.  Parks,  of  Chicago— I  suppose  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  bacteria  are  the  cause  of  diphtheria.  It  is  pretty  well  set- 
tled that  it  is  a  specific  disease  depending  on  that  organism.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  12  per  cent  of  cases  are  fatal 
and  88  per  cent  recover,  no  matter  what  remedies  you  use.  In 
regard  to  remedies  I  agree  with  Dr.  Gill  that  the  disease  is  local 
and  constitutional,  and  ought  to  be  treated  both  ways..  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  cases  have  been  greatly  benefitted  if  not 
cured  by  local  remedies.  Equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  liquor 
of  persulphate  of  iron  will  not  prevent  constitutional  results,  but 
nevertheless  helps  a  good  deal.  I  have  used,  at  the  back  part  of 
the  nose  and  throat,  a  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid  by  means  of 
a  syringe,  the  acid  being  dissolved  in  warm  water.  I  cannot  say 
that  diphtheria  is  a  local  disease.  The  disease  situated  locally 
disappears  from  those  parts  and  re-appears  lower  down.  It  be- 
comes general  and  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  cardiac  nerves^ 
etc.  It  is  absurd  to  treat  it  locally  without  general  treatment^, 
and  the  skin,  rectum  or  anything  else  may  be  used  as  an  absorb- 
ent. I  think  it  requires  local  treatment  in  each  case,,  and  the 
best  of  constitutional. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Jewell,  of  Chicago — In  treating  diseases,  this  one 
especially,  there  is  not  stress  enough  laid  to  get  at  the  disease 
early  and  do  the  best  work  during  the  first  eight  to  ten  hours. 
If  any  local  treatment  is  to  be  applied,  do  it  at  first.  When 
prompt  treatment  would  have  saved  a  patient,  many  a  physician 
lets  him  succumb.  Hundreds  of  children  are  sacrificed  because 
they  are  not  separated  and  kept  from  school,  and  not  permitted 
to  be  approached  by  any  one  unless  it  be  positively  necessary.. 
Every  man  should  keep  out  of  sight  the  stage  machinery  of  ar- 
gument when  he  calls  on  his  patients.  I  verily  believe  that 
hundreds  of  lives  could  be  saved  annually  by  attending  to  these 
points,  which,  though. not  new,  are  important.    Local  treatment 
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is  to  be  used  assiduously  during  the  first  twelve  hours.  Let  it 
be  understood  in  your  community  that  a  doctor  must  be  sent  for 
immediately. 

Dr.  Ingalls,  of  Chicago — What  is  the  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Jewell,  of  Chicago  —Any  treatment  that  the  physician 
thinks  good;  for  instance,  the  iron  method  mentioned,  tho- 
roughly applied.  Many  times  an  attack  can  be  cut  short  if  at- 
tended to  soon  enough. 

Dr.  HoUister,  of  Chicago — What  is  your  constitutonal  treat- 
ment ? 

Dr.  Jewell,  of  Chicago — ^My  constitutional  treatment  is  vig- 
orous, especially  bromine,  iron,  quinine,  etc.  No  matter  how 
jon  give  it,  and  don't  wait  till  the  pulse  is  up  and  nervous  symp- 
toms come  on,  but  begin  early  and  separate  them. 

Dr.  Steele,  of Do  you  separate  them  from  bacteria  ? 

Dr.  Jewell,  of  Chicago — Children  ought  to  be  separated. 
Don't  sacrifice  your  patients  on  account  of  speculative  views. 

Dr.  Crummer,  of  Marshall — There  is  a  point  in  the  separa- 
tion of  diphtheritic  patients.  It  must  be  done  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. Now  in  scarlatina  we  need  not  be  so  prompt.  I  have  had 
good  luck  with  diphtheria,  but  think  that  the  severity  of  the  epi- 
demic had  then  worn  itself. 

Dr.  Byrd,  of  Quincy — T  believe  in  lime  water  and  carbolic 
acid  treatment.  The  first  dissolves  the  membranes  and  the  oth- 
er is  antiseptic.  I  forgot  to  mention  how  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  nostril.  I  put  a  cork  in  the  nostril  and  use  a  half  ounce 
.syringe  and  let  in  a  gentle  stream,  first  of  salt  and  water. . 

Dr.  Wadsworth,  of  Collinsville — Why  is  it,  if  bacteria  be  the 
cause  we  claim,  that  it  relinquishes  its  hold  after  a  time  and  be- 
comes less  strong  ? 

Dr.  Crummer,  of  Marshall — The  difference  of  susceptibility 
of  different  individuals  is  the  cause,  and  the  least  susceptible  are 
the  last  to  succumb,  and  naturally  are  more  able  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful struggle  with  the  disease. 

[to  be  continued] 
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NORTHWEST  MISSOURI  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA'HON. 

The  nineteenth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  District  Medical 
Society  of  Northwest  Missouri  was  held  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.^ 
commencing  at  11  a.  m.,  the  President,  Dr.  A.  Goslin,  in  the 
chair;  Dr.  D.  I.  Christopher,  Secretary. 

On  calling  the  roll,  the  following  members  responded  to  their 
names :  Drs.  T.  M.  Lowry,  W.  H.  Bryant,  W.  I.  Heddens,  H. 
Trevor,  E.  A.  Donelan,  C.  J.  Siemens,  Thos.  Doyle,  J.  Geiger,. 
J.  M.  D.  France,  J.  M.  Richmond,  S.  F.  Carpenter,  B.  M.  Man- 
ning, B.  L.  G.  Stone,  J.  S.  McAdow,  J.  T.  BerghoflF,  J.  M.  Huflf- 
man,  F.  A.  Simmons,  J.  B.  Howard,  W.  B.  Craig,  B.  P.  William- 
son, J.  R.  Kearney,  A.  B.  Allen,  A.  P.  Busey,  C.  F.  Knight,  J^ 
D.  Smith,  P.  J.  Kirschner,  J.  W.  Heddens. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  made  the  following  report  on  programme  for 
afternoon  session : 

2  p.  M. — Paper,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Bryant.  8  p.  M. — Paper,  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Heddens.  4  p.  m. — Paper,  by  Dr.  J.  Leigh,  and  re- 
ports of  cases,  exhibition  of  specimens  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

Evening  session:  Paper,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Craig.  Voluntary 
papero  and  discussion  of  regular  subject,  viz:  '^ Alcohol  as  a. 
Bemedial  Agent." 

The  society  adjourned  to  1:30  p.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President  Dr.  A.  Gos- 
lin  in  the  chair;  Dr.  D.  I.  Christopher,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Bryant  not  having  a  paper,  reported  two  cases  of  vagin- 
ismus^ with  treatment;  also  presenting  a  lot  of  tubes  for  the 
dilatation  of  vagina  in  this  disease. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Heddens  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Stric- 
tures of  the  Urethra,"  claiming  masturbation  as  a  cause  second 
only  to  gonorrhoea.  Some  remarks  were  made  on  the  paper  by 
Drs.  Richmond  and  Geiger. 

Dr.  Leigh  being  absent,  the  rules,  on  motion,  were  suspended 
to  allow  Dr.  Allen  to  present  a  case.  It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  case  and  report  to 
the  society  their  opinions  for  discussion.  The  Chair  appointed 
Drs.  Geiger,  Craig  and  Richmond. 
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While  the  committee  was  out,  Dr.  Doyle  reported  a  ease  of 
uterine  retroversion,  with  contracted  canal,  and  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  sponge  tents,  a  flow  of  milk  was  produced.  This 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  the  same  results,  the  flow 
ceasing  during  intervals. 

Dr.  McAdow  also  reported  a  case  of  the  production  of  the 
lacteal  fluid  by  the  n;ianipulation  of  the  breasts  by  a  child. 

Dr.  Stone  reported  some  cases  resembling  diphtheria  and 
scarlatina. 

The  committee  on  Dr.  Allen's  case  reported  chronic  synovitis 
with  astitis  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  patient  was  then  brought 
before  the  society  for  examination,  following  which  a  number 
of  the  members  made  remarks  on  the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  prognosis. 

Dr.  Geiger  presented  a  ease  of  dislocation  of  ulna  and  radius 
backwards  of  ten  weeks'  duration. 

On  motion  the  society  adjourned  to  7  p.  m. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  President  in 
the  chair  ^  D.  I.  Christopher,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Craig  read  a  scientific  paper  on  "  Gastro-Blytrotomy," 
which  was  received.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Kich- 
mond,  Geiger  and  Goslin. 

Dr.  Simmons  also  read  quite  an  instructive  paper  entitled, 
"  Is  Phthisis  Curable  f"  calling  the  attention  of  the  society  to 
the  new  treatment  by  the  bonzoate  of  soda  spray  and  compressed 
air.  The  paper  was  received  by  the  society,  and  discussed  by 
the  following  members,  viz :  Drs.  Simmons,  Christopher  and 
Doyle. 

f  The  regular  subject  for  discussion,  viz  :  "Alcohol  as  a  Eeme- 
dial  Agenl,"  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Drs.  Manning,  Eich- 
mond.  Stone,  Doyle,  Geiger,  Siemens,  Donelan,  Christopher, 
Heddens,  Wm.  Simmons  and  Craig. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  programme 
for  the  next  quarterly  meeting :  Essayists — Drs.  W.  H.  Bryant, 
J.  Leigh,  J.  M.  Huffman,  A.  Goslin,  P.  J.  Kirschner,  E.  M.  Man- 
ning.    Subject  for  discussion,  "  Pneumonia." 

After  some  remarks  by  the  President  for  the  good  of  the 
members,  on   motion  the   society  adjourned. 

A.  Goslin,  M.  D.,  President. 
>        .,  Kecording  Secretary. 
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Correepontiencr. 


Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Kane,  of  New  York  City,  specially  requests  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  with  any  experience  whatever  in  the  use 
of  hydrate  of  chloral  to  answer  the  following  questions,  and  give 
any  information  they  may  possess  with  reference  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Subject: 

1.  What  is  your  usual  commencing  dose  ? 

2.  What  is  the  largest  amount  you  have  administered  at  one 
dose,  and  the  largest  amount  in  twenty-four  hours? 

3.  In  what  disease  have  you  used  it  (by  the  mouth,  rectum,  or 
hypodermatically),  and  with  what  results  r 

4.  Have  you  known  it  to  affect  the  sight? 

6.  Have  you  ever  seen  cutaneous  eruptions  produced  bv  it? 

6.  Have  you  known  it  to  affect  the  sexual  organs  ?  tf  so 
how? 

7.  Do  you  know  any  instances  where  death  resulted  from  or 
was  attributed  to  its  use  ?  If  so,  please  give  full  particulars  as  to 
disease  for  which  given ;  condition  of  pulse,  pupils,  respiration, 
and  temperature',  manner  of  death;  condition  of  heart,  lungs 
and  kidneys ;  general  condition,  age,  temperament,  employment, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  If  autopsy  was  held,  please  state  the  condition 
there  found. 

8.  Have  you  seen  any  peculiar  manifestations  from  chloral — 
as  tetanus,  convulsions,  or  delirium  ? 

9.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  the  chloral  habit  ?  If  so, 
please  state  the  amount  used,  the  disease  for  which  the  drug  was 
originally  administered,  the  person's  temperament,  and  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  patient  with  reference  to  the  condition  ^f 
body,  mind,  in  general,  and  the  various  organs  and  systems  m 
particular. 

Physicians  are  earnestly  requested  to  answer  the  above  ques- 
tions/i//Zy,  especially  7  and  9,  in  order  that  the  resulting  statis- 
tics may  be  as  valuable  as  possible. 

All  communications  will  be  considered  strictly  confidential, 
the  writer's  name  not  being  used  when  a  request  to  that  effect  is 
made.  Address  all  letters  to  Dr.  H.  Kane,  191  West  Tenth 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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(BliitortaL 


The  Southern  Illinois  Medical  Association. 

This  Society   meets  in   Shawneetown   on   the  23d  of  this 

month.     As  this  Journal  is  its  official  organ,  its  proceeeings  will 

l>e  laid  before  our  readers.    Drs.  John  T.  Hodgen,  C.  H.  Hughes 

and  William  Dickinson,  of  this  city,  will  each  deliver  popular 

-addresses. 


The  American  Larynoolooioal  Association. 

The  American  Laryngological  Association  held  its  second  an« 
nual  session  in  New  York  Ciiy  on  May  31st,  June  1st  and  2d. 
It  numbers  now  about  twenty  members,  who  reside  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  but  most  of  them  hail  from  the  Atlantic 
States.  Its  transactions  this  year  will  form  quite  a  large  and 
Taluable  volume.  They  will  first  appear  in  the  Archives  of 
Laryngology,  a  new  quarterly  devoted  to  Laryngology  exclu- 
sively, issued  first  in  last  April,  and  published  by  G-.  F.  ir'ut- 
nam's  Sons,  of  New  York.  A  synopsis  of  the  entire  proceedings, 
with  criticisms  on  each  article,  will  be  placed  before  our  readers 
as  fast  as  they  appear  in  the  Archives. 


The  American  Medical  Association. 

This  fast  growing  association  met  in  New  York  City  on  June 
Lst,  2d,  3d  and  4th.  We  have  not  the  room  nor  time  to  give 
even  a  short  synopsis  of  its  proceedings  in  this  number  of  the 
J'ouRNAL,  but  in  the  next  issue  we  will  give  our  readers  the  out- 
line of  the  papers  and  discussions. 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  meetings  that 
it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  attend.  The  importance  of  the 
j)apers  and  the  discussions  were  far  superior  to  the  average  of 
its  previous  meetings.  Its  President,  Dr.  Sayre,  made  several 
excellent  ~':ommcndations.  One  of  the  best,  in  our  judgnioii;, 
was  thill  *  k:  fiix>cccdings  be  hereafter  publislicd  in  journal  iorm, 
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instead  of  their  being  eternally  buried  in  an  illy  bound  book 
that  is  given  to  the  hearers  only.  This  is  following  out  our  oum 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  every  medical 
society  should  dispose  of  their  transactions.  Eeplies  to  papers 
could  be  made,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  if  pub- 
lished in  this  way,  to  the  edification  of  every  hearer  and  reader^ 
and  in  this  way  not  only  keep  up  but  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
meeting. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Missouri  has  been 
honored  by  placing  one  of  our  most  distinguished  surgeons  in 
the  Presidential  chair,  Prof.  John  T.  Hodgen.  In  order  to  best^ 
show  our  appreciation  of  this  honor,  we  of  this  State  should  re- 
solve that  at  the  next  meeting,  which  takes  place  at  Eichmond, 
Va.,  we  will  have  the  largest  delegation  of  any  Western  State» 
Every  county  in  which  there  is  no  medical  society  should,  as 
soon  as  possible,  complete  such  an  organization,  so  that  from, 
every  county  we  can,  next  May,  send  delegates  to  Bichmond. 


Yellow  Fever. 

An  elaborate  and  thorough  treatise  on  the  nature  and  epi- 
demic causes  of  yellow  fever  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be 
published  by  George  O.  Rumbold  k  Co.  by  the  first  of  August 
next.  Its  author  is  our  townsman,  Dr.  G.  Spinzig,  well  known 
to  the  profession  from  previous  publications,  whose  mode  of 
investigation,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state,  is  always  strictly 
scientific  and  most  profound.  He  gives  for  every  point  of  argu- 
ment fundamental  facts,  which  are,  in  this  case  at  least,  con- 
vincing and  conclusive.  Further,  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  all  reliable  and  statistical  data,  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  complete  history  of  the  great  epidemic  of 
1878,  and  has  also  included  all  known  facts  of  the  epidemics  of 
1873,  1876  and  1879.  It  promises  to  be  not  only  of  great  in- 
terest, but  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  every  medical  man's,, 
sanitarian's,  and  scientist's  library,  as  the  subjects.  Etiology 
and  Prophylactics,  are  treated  of  in  an  original  manner,  and 
the  views  are  entirely  different  from  those  generally  held  by  the 
profession. 
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Elements  or  Modern  Chemistry.  By  Adolph  Wurtz,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  etc.,. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Wm.  H.  Green,  M.  D.,  formerly 
Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  Jefferson  Medical  College 
[Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  publishers.] 

This  is  a  work  of  more  than  usual  merit.  Having  carefully 
read  much  of  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  as  a  whole,  it  has  no  superior,, 
hardly  an  equal.  The  student  as  well  as  teacher,  will  find  it  in- 
valuable, indeed  indispensable.  Though  in  some  particulars  it  is 
not  so  full  as  others,  yet  in  other  particulars  it  is  superior.  If 
the  first  principles  of  the  science  were  as  fully  discussed  as  in 
Barker,  the  work  wouM  still  be  more  valuable  and  desirable. 
As  it  is,  we  cannot  commend  it  too  highly. 

H.  Christopher. 

A  Text  Book  op  Physiology.  By  M.  Foster,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 
From  the  Third  and  Eevised  Edition  ;  with  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions by  Edward  T.  Reiohert.  M.  D.  [  Philadelphia :  Henry 
C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.    1880.] 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Dr.  Foster's  Physiology^, 
recently  noticed  in  the  Journal.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  object  or  excuse  there  is  for  this  kind  of  republication.  Dr. 
Foster  has  written  an  admirable  book  and  procured  its  publica- 
tion in  admirable  style  and  placed  it  upon  the  American  market. 
He  certainly  should  be  allowed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  labor. 
Dr.  Beichert,  by  republishing  the  work  and  offering  it  for  sale 
at  lower  rates,  deprives  Dr.  !l^oster  of  a  part  of  these  benefits. 
Whatever  additions  Dr.  Eeichert  may  have  made  are  of  no  con- 
sequence as  to  the  matter  in  question.  The  j)rinciple  is  the 
same — the  result  being,  that  the  sale  of  Dr.  Foster's  book  is^ 
diminished  by  the  same  book  being  thrown  upon  the  market  by 
another  and  cheaper  publishing  house.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
additions  made  to  this  book  are  not  physiological  additions,  but 
consist  merely  in  the  addition  of  a  few  pages  of  anatomy  and 
therapeutics.  In  the  advance  of  science  and  division  of  labor^ 
anatomy  and  therapeutics  have  become  separate  studies  of  them- 
selves, and  since  so  many  fine  works  are  written  upon  these  sub- 
jects it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  matter  should  be  injected  into 
our  works  on  physiology.  This  is  one  of  the  good  features  of 
Dr.  Foster's  book,  that  he  deals  only  with  physiological  facts 
and  theories,  leaving  other  subjects  to  the  departments  to  which 
they  belong.    No  one  will  deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  anat* 
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omy  of  the  eye  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  its  physiology, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  information  on  both  these  subjects 
•should  be  given  in  the  same  book.  I  see  no  other  object  in  these 
'^additions''  than  to  give  the  book  the  appearance  of  greater 
simplicity  in  the  eyes  of  American  students.  One  feature,  how- 
ever, in  this  work  is  deserving  of  praise,  viz :  the  addition  of  a 
large  number  of  valuable  illustrations.  And  equally  praise- 
worthy is  the  omission  of  the  various  large  figures  of  instru- 
ments illustrating  the  vascular  and  nervous  mechanisms,  etc., 
which  appear  in  the  original  work.  H.  G.  FAiasROTHEB. 

A  System  of  Medioins.  Edited  by  J.  Bussell  Betnolds,  M.  D.' 
F.  B.  S.  With  numerous  additions  and  illustrations.  Bv 
Henry  Hartshorne,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  In  three  volumes.  Yoi. 
Ill,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Blood,  Glandular,  Urinary, 
Beproductive,  and  Cutaneous  Systems.  Pp.  986;  8vo. 
[Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.     1880.] 

['^'  This  is  the  third  volume  of  this  incomparable  work  on  the 
practice  of  medicine.  A  mere  statement  of  the  writers  of  the 
articles  that  compose  the  book,  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of 
its  worth.  The  diseases  of  the  Stomach  is  written  by  Wilson 
Ford,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  and  occupies  49  pages.  Diseases  of  the 
Mouth.  B}'^  Charles  E.  Squarry,  M.  D.,  occupies  11  pages.  Mr. 
Squarry  also  is  author  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Fauces,  Fharynx 
and  (Esophagus.  Diseases  of  the  Intestines  is  written  by  Drs. 
Wardell,  Bristowe,  Begbie  and  Goodeve.  Diseases  of  the  Peri- 
osteum, by  Drs.  Wardell  and  Bristowe.  Of  the  Liver,  by  Drs. 
Anstie,  Maclean,  6oodeve,  Begbie  and  Wardell.  Diseases  of  the 
Blood,  Glandular  System,  by  Drs.  Wardell,  Grower,  Wilks, 
Bergel,  Hartshorne  and  Brinton.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary 
Organs,  by  Drs.  Basham,  Boberts,  Beck  and  Thompson.  Dis- 
eases of  the  Female  Beproductive  Organs,  by  Drs.  Hewitt, 
Priestly,  Williams  and  Hartshorne.  The  Diseases  of  the  Cuta- 
neous System,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Squire.  These  three  volumes  con- 
tain the  latest  and  most  advanced  views  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  that  are  known  in  the  civilized  world. 
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Aspiration  of  the  Knee-jont.  By  Henry  O.  Marcy,  A.  M.^ 
M.  B.  [Eeprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  1879.] 

Fifty-third  Annual  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Pen- 
itentiary for  the  Western  District  of  Pensylvania.  For  the  year 
1879. 

The  New  AneBSthetic,  Ethyl  Bromide;  Or  Hydrobromie 
Ether. 

Lecture  on  Pain  and  Anesthetics,  Delivered  by  Invitation 
before  the  Class  of  the  Pensylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  6th,  1880.  By  Laurence  Turnbull,  M.  D.,. 
[Reprinted  from  " Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter'*  March  6th,. 
1880.] 

Annual  Beport  of  Saint  Louis  Insane  Asylum  for  the  yeaor 
1878-9.  By  Chas.  W.  Francis,  Health  Commissioner.  [Saint 
Louis,  1879.] 

Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus.  Bv  E.  Borck,  M.  D.,  of  St.. 
Louis.    [Reprinted  from  the  Indiana  Med.  Reporter.'] 

Thirty-ninth  Annual  Announcement  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College.    Session  of  1880  81  and  Catalogue  for  1879-80. 

Lunacv  Reform.  III.  Our  Asylums  as  seen  by  a  compe- 
tent Foreign  Visitor.  [Reprinted  from  the  Archives  of  Medicine. 
Vol.  IIL  No.  2.    April  1880.] 

The  Relation  of  Membranous  Croups  to  Diptheria.  By  J.. 
O.  Roe,  M.  D.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  [Read  before  the  Monroe 
County  Medical  Society.]  [Reprinted  from  the  Buffalo  Medidial. 
and  Surgical  Journal,  March  1880. 

The  Prospective  Advantages  of  Baltimore  as  a  Medical  Cen^ 
tre.  By  John  Van  Bibber,  M.  D.,  Reprint  from  Maryland  Med- 
ical Journal.    April  1880.    Baltimore,  1880. 

Common  Mind,  Troubles  and  the  Secret  of  a  Clear  Head^ 
By  J.  Mortimer-Gran ville,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.,  Edited  with 
Additions,  by  an  American  Physician,  Philadelphia :  D.  G.  Brin- 
ton,  115  South  7th  street,  1880.  I  vol.  crown,  8  vo.,  cloth  ;  pp. 
186. 

A  Case  of  Intra-uterine  Ichthysis,  By  "Wm.  R.  Smith,  Sr» 
M.  D.,  Cairo,  111.,  (with  three  wood  cuts.)  Reprinted  from  the 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. Vol.  XIII.  No.  11.  April,  1880.  [New  York  i  Williaax 
Wood  &  Co.,  27  Great  Jones  street,  1880.] 
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American  Health  Primers — Oar  Hpmes.  By  Henry  Harts- 
horne,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  [Philadelphia :  Presley  Blakiston,  1012 
Walnut  Sir.,  1880.)  For  sale  in  St.-  Louis  by  the  Hildreth  Pub. 
Co.,  407  N.  4th  Street. 

A  Practical  Hand-^ook  of  Medical  Chemistry  applied  to  Clin- 
ical Reseai'ch  and  the  Detection  of  Poisons,  Partly  based  on 
^*  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry."  Bv  WilUiam  H.  Greene,  M. 
D.,  pp.  310.  Large  16  mo.  [rhiladelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son 
&  do.     1880.] 

Headaches ;  their  Nature,  Causes  and  Treatment.  By  Wil- 
liam Henry  Day,  M.  D.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  pp. 
322  16  mo.  [Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1880.  For 
sale  in  St.  Louis  by  H.  R.  Hildreth  &  Co.,  407  N.  4th  Street.] 

Sore  Throat,  its  Nature,  Varieties  and  Treatment;  Including 
the  Connection  between  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Other  Dis- 
'eases.  By  Prosser  James,  M.  D.,  Fourth  Edition,  Illustrated 
with  Hand  Colored  Plates,  pp.  318.  16  mo.  [Philadelphia : 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1880.  For  sale  in  St.  Louis  by  H.  R.  Hil- 
dreth &  Co.,  407  N.  4th  Street. 

Dessicated  Blood  for  Rectal  Alimentation  and  other  Liter- 
ature on  the  subject  of  Alimentation  per  Rectum.  Reprinted 
from  Medical  Record  and  from  papeps  read  before  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Therapeutical  Society  and  Gyn»- 
<)o]ogical  Society.    Detroit  Michigan,  1880. 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio.  Published  by  order  of  the  Society.  [C.  S.  Mus- 
<5roft,  M.  D.,  Secretary.    8  vol.  pp.  176  mo.     1880.] 

On  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  Prom  the  Eye,  with  four 
'Cases.  By  Charles  Stedman  Bull,  M.  D.  Reprinted  from  the 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology.    Vol.  IX.    No.  1.    March,  1880. 

The  Hysterical  Element  io  Orthopedic  Surgery.  By  New- 
Ion  M.  Shaffer,  M.  D.  pp.  66 ;  8  vo.  [New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.] 

Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  for  1879.  Medical  and  Surgical  Department. 
Twelfth  Ward,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Modern  Medical  Therapeutics;  A  Compendium  of  Recent 
Formulate  and  Specific  Therapeutical  Directions.  From  the 
practice  of  eminent  contemporary  physicians,  American  and  for- 
eign. By  George  H.  Napheys,  A.  M.>  M.  D.,  etc.  Seventh  edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  revised,  pp.  604;  8  vo.  [Philadelphia:  D. 
G.  Brinton.] 

Homeopathy;  What  is  it?  A  Statement  and  Review  of  its 
Doctrines  and  Practice.  By  A.  P.  Palmer,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  pp. 
204;  8  vo.     [Detroit :  Geo.  S.  Davis,  Medical  Publisher.] 
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Beraarks  on  Bectal  Feeding  ia  Disease.  By  William  Pot- 
ter, M.  D.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  [Keprinted  from  the  Medical  Becord, 
April,  1880.] 

Thomas  Keith  and  Ovariotomy.    By  J.  Marion  Sims,  LL. 

D.  With  portrait.  [Beprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  Vol.  XIII, 
No.  2,  April,  1880.     [New  York :  William  Wood  &  Co.] 

Third  Beport  of  the  Pennsylvania  Free  Dispensary  for  Skin 
Diseases,  Philadelphia,  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor  affected 
ivith  diseases  of  the  skin.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

Caries  of  the  Ankle  in  Children.  The  results  of  Expectant 
Treatment  from  a  study  of  Thirty  Cases.  By  V.  P.  Gibney, 
A.  M.,  M.  D,  A  paper  read  at  the  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
<5iety,  February,  1880.  [Beprinted  from  the  American  Journal 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  [New 
York :  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.] 

Periarthritis:  A  Study  of  Forty-seven  Cases.  By  V.  P. 
Gibney,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Beprinted  from  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  May,  1880.     [New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

The  Black  Arts  in  Medicine,  with  Anniversary  Address  by 
John  D.  Jackson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Edited  by  L.  S.  McMurtrv,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.    pp.  84 ;  12  mo.     [Cincinnati :  Bobert  Clarke  &  Co. 

Aids  to  Physiology.  By  B.  Thompson  Lowne,  F.  B.  C.  S., 
Bng.     [New  York :  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

Aids  to  Chemistry.  Part  I,  Inorganic  ;  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments. By  C.  B.  Armand  Semple.  Part  II,  Inorganic .  the 
Metal.    By  C.  E.  Armand  Semple.    Part  III,  Organic.    By  C. 

E.  Armand  Semple. 

\  Aids  to  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Part  II  (double 
part),  the  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  By  C.  E.  Armand 
'Semple. 

Pathogenetic  Outlines  of  Homoeopathic  Drugs.  By  Dr.  Med. 
Carl  Heinigke,  of  Leipzig:  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Bmil  Tietze,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  Pp.  576,  8vo.  Boericke  & 
Tafel.    [New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1880.] 

Lessons  in  Gynecology.  By  William  Goodell,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
with  ninety-two  illustrations.  Pp.  464 ;  8vo.  [Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 
D.  G.  Brinton,  1880. 

A  Treatise  on  Oral  Deformities,  as  a  Branch  of  Mechanical 
Surgeiy.  By  Norman  W.  Kingslev,  M.  D.  S.,  D.  D.  S.;  with 
over  850  illustrations;  vivo.;  pp.  541.  [New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1880.] 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  A.  WisLizBNus,  M.  D. 

The  following  obseryatloiu  of  dully  temperature  in  St.  Loai«  are  made  with  a  ^ 
MxxncuM  and  mzkikum  thermometer  (of  Green,  X.  T.) .    The  daily  minimum  oocora 
generally  in  night,  the  maximum  at  p.  m.     The  monthly  mean  of  the  daily  minima 
and  maxima  added  and  divided  by  two,  gives  quite  a  reliable  mean  of  the  monthly 
temperature. 

THERMOMETER.  FAHRENHEIT-MAT.  1880. 


DayAf 
Month. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1     Day  of 
Month 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1    .... 

..   .45.0     .... 

....    68.0    .... 
....    64.0    .... 
....    60.0    .... 
....    60.0     .... 
....    64.0    ... 
....    66.5     .... 
....    68.6     .... 
....    61.0    .... 
....    71.0    .... 
....    68 .6     .... 
....    61.0    .... 
....    64.0    .... 
....    605    .... 
....    64.0    .... 
....    87.0    .... 
....    68.0    .... 

....    786 
....    78.6 
....    79.5 
....    76.0 
....    88-6      • 
....    88.0 
....•0.0 
....    84.0 
....    77.0 
....    75.6 
....    77.0 
...    84,0 
....    84.0 
....    76.5 

77.0 

....     82.6            , 
....    88.0           1 

18    .... 

....    67.0 

87.5 

2    

19    .... 

....    60.0 

86.0 

8    .... 

ao    .... 

....    64.0 

78.5 

4    .... 

SI    .... 

....    68.0 

73,0 
82.0 

5     

M    .... 

....    61.0 

6    

2.J    .... 

....    65.6 

86  0 

7    .... 

»4    .... 

....    65.6 

00.0 

8    .... 

85    .... 

....    72.0 

86.5 

9    

86    .... 

....    71.0 

88.0 

10    

87    .... 

....    65.5 

72.0 

11     

28    .... 

....    61.0 

77.6 

12    

29    .... 

61.5 

79.0 

13      ... 

30    .... 

....    61.0 

77  0 

14    .... 

81    .... 

....    06.5 

86.0 

16    .... 

16  .... 

17  .... 

Means.. 

62.5 

Mean... 71. 8 

81.2 

(Quantity  of  rain,  8.28  invues. 


MORTALITY  REPORT.---CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


FROM  MAY  8,  1880,  TO  MAY  29,  1880,  INCLUSIVE. 


Ovarian  Tumor. .. .  1 

Measles 5 

Syphilis 1 

Scarlatina 4 

PytBmla  A  Septica  0 

Erysipelas 2 

Diphtheria 8 

Membran's  Croup.  2 
Whooping  Cough.  S 
Diabetes  Mel iilus.  1 
Cholera  Iaflsntum.22 

Typhoid  Fever 5 

Cerebro  Spinal  Fe.  1 
Remittent,    Inter- 
mittent,  Typho- 
Malarial,     Con- 
gestive A  Simple 
Contin'd  Fevers,  6 
Puerperal  Fevers..  2 
DiarrhoBal  Disea's  12 


Leucocythaemia.  .. 
Inanition,  Wantol 
Breast  Millc,etc.  6 

Alcoholism 6 

Itheumat'mAGont  1 
Cancer  and  Malig- 
nant Tumor 6 

Phthisis  A  Tuber- 
culosis. Puimon.80 

Bronchitis 6 

Senility 4 

Pneumonia 28 

Heart  Diseases...  18 
Other  Diseases  of 

Bespir'y  Organs  16 
Metro- Peritonitis.  1 
Marasmus  —  Tabes 
Mesenterica  and 

Scroftila 18 

Vermes 1 


Convulsions  A  Tris- 
mus NeonatortimSO 

Hydrocephalus  and 
Tub.  Meningitis.  4 

Meningitis  A  l£n- 
cephalitis 8 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and 
Nervous   Systeinll 

Cirrhosis  of  liiver 
and  Hepatitis...  7 

Enteritis,  Gastro- 
Enterltis,  Peri- 
tonitisj  and  Gas- 
tritis   14 

Bright' s  Disease 
and  Nephritis...  2 

Other  Diseases  of 
Urinary  Organs.  2 

Surgical  Operat'n  1 


Scorbutus 1 

Apoplexy 4 

Cyanosis  and  At- 
electasis..     3 

Premature  Birth  4 
Deaths  by  Suicide  2 
Deaths  bv  Accid't  9 
Deaths  bv  Homicide 
Congen  Delor'ty..  5 
Total  Deaths  from 

all  Causes 824 

Total  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases   80 

Total  ConsUtution- 

al  Diseases 80 

Total   Local    Dis- 
0m^g  ^ ,••.,.  144 

Total    DeVeiop'tai 

Diseases 16. 

Deaths  by  Viol'ce  IS 
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Grigitial  Contnbuttottd. 


Article  XX. 

Anuebism  of   the  Femoral  Artery.    Bt  John  T.  Hodoen, 

M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  1868  M.  W.,  a  muBic  instrument  maker,  while  using  a 
small  knife,  thrust  it  into  the  right  thigh  to  the  middle  of  the 
inner  side.  The  cut  was  transverse.  The  wound  hied  freely,  the 
patient  was  much  weakened,  but  the  flow  was  checked  readily  and 
bled  no  more.  In  1871  a  pulsating  tumor,  having  a  marked 
thrill  and  a  distinct  murmur,  was  obsei*ved  at  the  site  of  the 
wound.  I  saw  the  case  with  Dr.  Hermann.  From  the  impulse 
thrill,  the  loud  murmur  and  vibration  along  the  femoral  vein,  we 
concluded  that  it  was  a  case  of  aneurismal  varix.  As  the  pa- 
tient had  no  special  discomfort  from  it,  he  was  advised  to  let  it 
alone.  I  saw  the  patient  a  number  of  times  between  that  day 
and  the  present.  The  tumor  was  gradually  enlarging,  and  during 
the  past  year,  the  whole  limb  has  become  enlarged  and  painful. 
Dr.  Hermann  advised  him  to  wear  an  elastic  stocking  extending 
to  the  groin. 

February  8, 1880,  the  tumor  was  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
child  one  year  old,  and  although  it  extended  down  to  a  point 
opposite  the  original  wound  in  the  thigh,  its  bulk  was  situated 
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above  that  point,  and  was  decidedly  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  bat  it  presented  also  in  front. 

The  pulsation,  thrill  and  murmur  were  very  distinct.  The 
femoral  artery  was  large,  and  could  be  traced  on  the  front  of  the 
tumpr  as  a  distinct  pulsating  line.  The  vein  also  was  distinctly 
recognized,  and  ooold  foe  distinguished  from  the  artery  by  the 
presence  of  an  intense  thrill.  Both  were  found  enlarged  as  they 
were  continuous  with  the  iliac  vessels.  February  8,  1880,  with 
a  hope  of  establishing  a  free  collateral  circulation,  I  applied 
pressure  by  means  of  a  weight  to  the  artery  as  it  passed  over  the 
pubis.  This  was  continued  five  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  tumor  was  firm  ;  pulsation  had  ceased;  murmur  could  not  be 
heard.  There  was  no  thrill  except  when  the  finger  was  placed 
directly  over  the  vein.  Each  vessel  together  with  the  artery 
<50uld  be  traced  distinctly  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tumor. 

February  9th,  tumor  remained  firm;  was  less  so  on  the  10th; 
pulsation  gradually  extended  over  a  large  surface,  until  the  15th, 
when  it  was  found  pulsating  as  freely,  and  was  as  soft  as  it  had 
been  before  the  application  of  pressure.  On  this  day  the  pres- 
sure was  again  applied  for  five  hours,  with  the  same  immediate 
effect  as  on  the  first  occasion. 

On  the  22nd  the  pressure  was  repeated  and  continued  during 
the  same  period.  On  the  29th  pressure  was  again  applied.  Less 
firmness  followed  of  tumor  than  during  and  after  the  first  applica- 
tions. On  the  20th  of  March  the  limb  was  hot,  and  more 
swollen  ;  29th  of  March  after  consulting  with  Drs.  Gregory, 
Mudd  and  Hermann,  and  assisted  by  Drs.  Luedeking  and  Dewey, 
I  ligated  the  femoral  artery,  as  it  passed  in  front  of  the  tumor 
and  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  thrill,  mur- 
mur and  pulsation  were  diminished  though  they  still  continue 
quite  distinct. 

A  distinct  line  of  pulsation  passing  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
Artery  ligated,  indicated  the  presence  of  another  vessel.  On 
passing  the  finger  on  the  lower  end  of  it,  it  was  found  it  pulsated 
Above.  It  was  determined  to  ligate  this  vessel  also.  It  was 
readily  reached  by  the  same  cut,  and  a  ligature  passed 
around  it.    The  last  vessel  ligated  was  about  the  size  of  the  ring  i 

finger.  The  first  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger.  On  tight- 
ening the  ligature  on  the  second  vessel,  pulsation,  thrill  and 
murmur  entirely  disappeared,  the  tumor  diminished  rapidly,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  skin  was  quite  lax  and  wrinkled.    The 
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limb  was  wrapped  in  flannels.  Two  houi*8  later  the  temperature 
to  the  hand  seemed  below  the  normal  standard.  Six  hours  after- 
wards the  limb  appeared  to  be  normal  in  temperature  and  was 
very  much  wrinkled.  Patient  comfortable  and  free  from  the 
painful  tension  of  which  he  had  complained  before  the  operation. 
He  took  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours  a  grain  of  morphine, 
and  was  comfortable.  Temperature  good.  Has  taken  some 
soup,  and  relished  it.  Ordered  five  grains  of  quinine  every  eight 
hours.    No  fever. 

March  31st — Progressing  favorably. 

April  Ist — Limb  a  little  more  swollen,  with  some  general 
fever  and  heat  of  the  limb. 

April  2d — Pulsation  is  felt  in  the  line  of  the  ligated  vessels, 
extending  down  to  the  point  of  ligation. 

April  3d — The  toes  are  blue  and  cold.  Quinine  was  given, 
five  grains  every  six  hours. 

April  4th — ^Blebs  on  the  ankle.    Foot  cold. 

April  5th — Condition  about  as  on  the  4th,  with  the  odor  of 
<lecomposition. 

April  6th — General  condition  has  been  good  since  the  opera- 
tion except  a  little  fever.    Pulse  94. 

April  6th,  8  p.  m. — Patient  perspiring  freely  and  has  an  anx- 
ious, pallid  look.  Pulse  is  wavy.  Continued  the  quinine.  The 
patient  has  taken  a  fair  quantity  of  food  every  day  since  the 
operation. 

April  7th — Mortification  extending  up  the  leg.  General  con- 
dition same  as  on  the  6th. 

April  8th — Patient  is  cheerful — fair  appetite — sleeps  well. 
Foot  still  withering.     Tumor  a  little  smaller. 

April  12th — General  condition  good.  Patient  cheerful  j  eats 
well.  Pulse  ^0.  Taking  quinine,  five  grains  every  five  hours. 
Limbs  separating  six  inches  above  ankle.  Tumor  smaller. 
Pulsation  less  in  the  vessels. 

April  16th — Condition  much  the  same  as  before  mentioned. 
Pulse  has  ceased  in  the  vessels.  The  ligature  separated.  Dead 
foot  was  removed  at  the  ankle-joint  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient. 

April  20th — Condition  less  favorable.  Strength  has  appre- 
ciably failed.  Appetite  not  so  good.  Wound  made  for  ligation 
not  healed.    Eemains  clean.    Furnishes  healthy  pus.    Soft  parts 
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have  separated  from  the  bone  of  the  leg,  leaving  them  exposed 
five  or  six  inches. 

April  23rd — Has  bed  sores  on  the  sacram.  Dr.  Hermani^ 
put  the  patient  in  water  bath — temperature  98.  Bests  well  in 
the  bath. 

April  24th — Slept  well  last  night. 

April  25th — Passed  a  good  night  and  slept  well.  Genen^ 
condition  more  favorable.  Suffering  from  a  little  twitching  in 
the  right  limb. 

May  4th — Bath  continued.  Water  partly  removed  each  day 
and  renewed. 

May  5th — Water  entirely  changed  to-day.  Patient  was  taken' 
out  and  placed  on  the  bed.  Improved  in  strength  and  flesh. 
Wound  made  for  ligation  is  contracting.  Tumor  much  less. 
Patient  is  cheerful  and  happy. 

May  8th — Spines  on  dorsal  vertebre  begin  to  be  tender  from* 
pressure  on  the  strips  that  support  his  back  in  the  bath. 

May  10th — Eemoved  from  the  water  bath  to  bed ;  has  im- 
proved; bed  sores  have  improved  in  appearance;  feels  anzious- 
to  have  the  limb  amputated ;  slough  is  still  extending,  but 
slowly. 

May  11th — While  in  the  water  bath  seemed  weak  during  the 
night ;  growing  worse ;  at  4  a.  m.  it  was  observed  that  the  water 
was  bloody.  He  was  at  once  removed  from  the  bath.  A  bleed- 
ing  point  was  observed  upon  outer  side  of  the  leg  at  the  point 
of  slough.  Bleeding  has  ceased.  At  8  a.  m.  I  was  called  and 
found  the  patient  pulseless.  Died  at  8:80  A.  M.  Post  mortem 
examination  five  and  one-half  hours  after  death.  The  soft  parts 
had  entirely  separated  from  bone  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  Sloughing  had  continued  gradually  until  it  had  reached 
the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  third.  The  tumor,  which 
had  not  pulsated  since  the  day  of  operation,  is  soft.  Somewhat 
reduced  in  size.  The  wound  made  in  the  application  of  the  lig> 
ature  was  healing  nicely,  with  a  margin  of  new  epithelium  one 
half  inch  wide  all  along  the  border.  Incision  was  made  from 
Poupart^s  ligament  down  to  the  inner  condyle.  The  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  removed  to  the  sac.  The  sartoriua  spread 
out  on  the  tumor  three  inches  in  width.  The  artery  had  been 
reached  through  its  outer  border.  The  grasalis  was  also  spread 
out  and  thin  on  its  inner  side.  The  sac  passed  deeply  to  the 
bone,  and  was  in  front  of  the  adductors.  The  rectus  femoris  and 
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va&tos  internus  beiDg  on  the  outer  side,  the  tumor  extending 
from  near  Poupart's  ligament  to  within  three  inches  of  the  knee 
Joint;  measured  six  inches  in  diameter.    Sac  was  thin,  and  of 
condensed  areolar  tissue,  without  laminse  of  fibrin  within.    Fib- 
rinous deposit  of  perhaps  about  eight  ounces  in  the  sac  ',    also, 
fluid  portions  with  dark  liquid  blood,  and  an  earthy  looking  co- 
iigulated  granular  blood.    On  examination  of  the  vessels  ligated 
it  was  found  that  one  was  the  femoral  vein.    A  peculiarity  not 
explained  by  the  post  mortem  examination  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  vessel  which  was  ligated  was  the  artery,  did  not  re- 
sult in  the  complete  cessation  of  the  pulsation.    That  the  tumor 
-did  not  gradually  diminish  in  size ;    that  the  thrill  and  murmur 
did  not  entirely  cease,  and  before  the  ligation  of  the  second 
vessel  it  was  distinctly  observed  that  the  blood  passed  in  a  down- 
ward direction  through  it ;    that  the  pulsation  and  thrill  con- 
tinued ;   that  immediately  upon  ligating  the  second  vessel  pulsa- 
tion, thrill,  murmur,  all  disappeared ;  the  tumor  rapidly  dimin- 
ished ;   the  skin  became  shrunken  in  a  few  moments,  and,  in  the 
-course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  limb  was  reduced  to  nearly 
-one-half  its  former  size,   indicaing,  perhaps,    that  there  must 
have  existed  a  communication   between    the   iliac   artery  and 
the  iliac  vein,  and  that,  when  the  artery  was  tied,  the  femoral 
vein,  assuming  the  function  of  an  artery,  and  carried  the  blood 
into  the  tumor. 
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TRI^TATE  M£DICAL  SOCIETY. 
On  thb  Thbrapt  of  the  Waters  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,. 

AND  THEIR  BeLATION   TO  THE    MeDICAL   PROFESSION  AT  LARGE- 

By  J.  L.  Gebhart,  M.  D.,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Although  this  watering  place  is  fast  becoming  a  fashionable 
resort,  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  exclusively  resorted  to 
by  all  classes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  curative  qualities  of  the 
waters. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  these  springs,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  per  annum- 
During  the  year  1879  about  twenty-five  thousand  visitora  have 
visited  the  place,  and  about  twenty  thousand  of  that  number  have 
been  invalids  suffering  with  all  forms  of  chronic  diseases,  of  so 
obstinate  a  character  that  the  patients  themselves  have  dispaired 
of  procuring  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  profession  at  home.  Not 
more  than  one-fourth,  or  about  five  thousand  of  these  were  ad- 
vised by  their  physicians  at  home  to  try  these  waters  as  a  last 
resort;  the  physicians  who  do  send  their  obstinate  cases  here 
arc  generally  members  of  the  profession  who  have  themselves 
visited  these  springs  and  made  their  observations  on  the  ground, 
or  else  have  had  some  obstinate  cases  under  their  own  treatment 
— known  the  conditions  of  these  patients  both  before  and  after 
their  visit  to  these  springs,  and  as  a  rule  are  the  most  eminent 
among  their  medical  brethren  at  home.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  medical  profession  of  Hot  Springs  are  the  superior  of  you 
gentlemen,  or  the  profession  at  large,  either  in  skill  or  attain- 
ments, but  it  is  freely  conceded  that  our  equals,  yea,  our  superi- 
iors  in  these  respects  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  our 
common  country;  neither  is  it  true  that  there  is  to  be  found  in 
these  waters  any  specific  for  any  disease  whatever ;  it  is,  however^ 
claimed  that  there  are  great  curative  agencies  in  these  waters, 
that  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  elsewhere,  and  all  that 
the  profession  of  Hot  Springs  have  a  right  to  claim,  is  the  right 
to  study  these  waters  so  as  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage,^ 
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since  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so ;  it  then  becomes  our  duty  to 
explain  to  the  profession  at  large  what  the  curative  factors  are, 
their  effects  on  the  human  system,  their  modus  operandi,  and 
in  what  pathological  conditions  they  are  indicated  and  contra- 
indicated,  so  far  as  our  researches  shall  clearly  warrant,  leaving 
all  doubtful  points  in  abeyance  for  their  research. 

To  discharge  this  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  response 
to  the  resolution  your  association  did  me  the  honor  to  pass  at 
your  last  meeting,  asking  me  for  a  paper  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  following  views  as  the 
result  of  my  observations  and  investigations,  knowing  well  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken  in  scientific  research,  particularly  within 
unexplored  fields ;  I  claim  only  the  merit  of  candor  and  sincerity, 
earnestly  inviting  further  investivation  and  criticism. 

The  most  reliable  chemical  analysis  that  was  ever  made  of 
these  waters,  was  by  that  distinguished  scientist.  Professor  Bobert 
Dale  Owen,  in  the  year  1858,  by  the  following  process : 

A  large  but  definite  quantity  of  the  water  of  seven  springs 
was  separately  treated  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
tested  and  determined  by  chemical  reagents  and  gave  only  from 
eight  to  ten  grains  of  solids  to  the  gallon  in  the  aggregate,  with 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  different  springs  relatively,  and 
approximately  as  follows  :  viz. 

Organic  matter  combined  with  some  moisture 1.16 

Silica  with  some  Sulphate  of  Lime,  not  dissolved  by  water 1.40 

Bi-carbonate  of  Lime 2.40 

Bi-carbonate  of  Magnesia 0.50 

Chloride  of  Potassium 0.04 

Chloride  of  Sodium 0.218 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  a  little  Alumina 0.133 

Sulphate  of  Lime  dissolved  by  water 0.320 

Loss.    Iodine.    Bromine 0.053 

Total 6.254 

This  analysis  it  must  be  remembered  does  not  even  refer  to 
any  gaseous  or  volatile  constituent,  and  if  any  active  medical 
action  is  to  be  attributed  to  any  or  all  of  these  constituents,  it 
would  only  go  to  prove  that  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  our 
friends,  the  Homoeopaths,  are  as  yet  heroic  in  size  and  require 
still  further  attenuation  to  become  thoroughly  efficient,  no  one  in 
his  sober  sense  will  attribute  any  active  medical  qualities  to  such 
quantities  of  all  of  these  comparatively  inert  constituents. 
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There  are  over  fifly  springe,  discharging  in  the  aggregate 
about  five  hundred  thousand  gallons  per  day,  ranging  in  temper- 
ature from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's Thermometer.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear  and  tasteless, 
and  gives  up  all  its  solids  within  a  few  feet  of  its  fountain  head 
in  the  form  of  a  calcareous  rock  called  Hu&l  ; "  no  one,  however, 
as  yet,  has  discovered  a  trace  of  silica  (Si.  Oz.)  in  this  tufa.  Prof. 
Owen  supposed  that  it  was  all  carried  oif  by  the  water  of  Hot 
Springs  creek.  This,  however,  I  found  was  not  the  case,  except 
in  a  limited  degree ;  this  tufa  is  not  formed  by  a  precipitation  of 
the  sediment  of  the  solids,  but  the  deposition  occurs  more  like 
the  process  of  electrolysis,  but  without  the  decomposition  of  the 
compounds,  since  it  occurs  only  in  rapid  currents,  jets  or  ripples, 
and  each  constituent  is  deposited  by  itself  and  in  succession ;  first 
the  iron,  next  lime,  then  magnesia  and  so  on,  where  there  is  no 
current,  a  sedimentary  deposit  of  soft  creamy  mud  is  invariably 
formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  undisturbed  pools  ^  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  continually  discharging  f^om  out  of  the  veins  of 
the  hot  water  at  the  bottom  of  these  pools. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1876  I  engaged  in  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations with  the  following  instruments :  a  spectroscope  of 
great  dispersive  power  wilh  the  Bhumkurf  induction  coil.  Bee- 
querl  electric  apparatus,  and  other  necessary  adjuncts,  a  delicate 
universal  galvanometer,  chemical  apparatus,  etc.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results  : 

Taking  the  specific  gravity  at  the  various  temperatures  of  the 
waters  of  twenty-one  different  springs  at  every  ten  degrees  of 
difference,  I  invariably  found  them  to  be  much  lighter  than  dis- 
tilled water  of  similar  temperature,  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  greater  the  difference,  when  the  gases  and  volatile  constitu- 
ents were  expelled  by  ebullition,  the  solids  then  being  precipi- 
tated, my  figures  of  specific  gravity  coincided  with  distilled  water, 
and  1  had  simply  pure  distilled  water  giving  me  only  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  spectrum  lines,  with  scarcely  perceptible  flashes  of 
silicon  lines;  examining  now  the  solids  I  had  precipitated,  I 
found  them  in  all  respects  like  the  general  character  of  the  tufa 
deposited  by  electrolysis,  as  well  as  the  mud  in  the  pools,  and 
without  a  trace  of  silica. 

Now,  this  water  when  taken  hot  at  the  fountain  head,  invari- 
ably gives  silicon  spectrum  lines.  The  question  naturally  arose 
why  the  silica  is  absent  in  the  tufa,  mud  and  water  after  thor- 
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ough  eballitiOD,  and  yet  silica  is  always  found  when  eliminated 
by  chemical  reagents.  A  treble  distillate  seemed  to  me  to  solve 
the  problem  by  comparative  spectra  of  reversal  lines  and  dilut- 
ings  nntil  the  lines  paled  into  flashes  and  finally  disappeared. 
[Here  a  description  of  the  manipulation  was  given  in  detail.] 
This  gave  me  proof  of  an  excess  of  hydrogen  and  silicon  with 
<»rbon  in  the  distillate,  leaving  a  clear  inference  that  the  distil- 
late contained  a  hydride  of  silicon,  the  carbon  probably  remain- 
ing free  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  which  I  was  unable  to 
•eliminate  from  the  water  in  the  first  place  except  by  chemical 
reagents,  as  this  iavariably  resulted  in  showing  silica,  and,  boil- 
ing, carried  off  the  silicon,  it  was  deemed  impractible. 

I  was  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  hydride  of  silicon 
"was  present  in  this  water,  which  might  contain  one  equivalent 
^f  carbon,  and  that  this  was  decomposed  by  the  presence  of  the 
reagents,  liberating  the  silicon  to  combine  in  the  nascent  state 
vyith  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  forming  silica  (Si.  O').  This  was 
made  public  at  the  time. 

Shortly  before  this  time  a  discovery  was  made  by  some  dis- 
tinghished  scientists  of  Europe  that  silicon  was  capable  of  com- 
bining with  hydrogen  in  all  the  relations  that  carbon  does,  pro- 
Klucing  a  Propyl,  Ethyl,  Heptyl  and  Nonyl,  and  shortly  afler- 
ivards  that  one  equivalent  of  carbon  could  be  made  to  combine 
"with  the  various  hydrides  of  silicon,  constituting  quite  a  large 
•class  of  silicon  compounds,  the  therapy  of  which  so  far  as  I  know 
have  never  yet  been  accurately  determined,  except  that  some  of 
them  are  known  to  be  powerfully  stimulant  and  alterative. 

This  compound,  whatever  it  may  by  future  research  prove 
to  be,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  active  curative  factors  of  the 
waters  of  Hot  Springs.  Quite  a  number  of  other  experiments 
were  made  to  determine  this  important  question,  all  pointing 
with  unmistakable  force  to  the  same  conclusion,  the  recital  of 
which  the  length  of  this  paper  forbids,  other  important  sub- 
jects requiring  our  attention. 

I  have  been  thus  explicit,  and  perhaps  proey,  because  some 
of  my  medical  brethren  of  Hot  Springs  have  attempted  to 
disparage  my  investigations,  although  not  one  of  these  has 
over  bestowed  a  moment  of  time  to  the  investigation  of  this 
subject. 

Some  of  this  water  gives  up  its  heat  more  rapidly  at  first  on 
being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  for  a  considerable  timo 
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afterwards  than  ordinary  hot  water.  It  must  not  be  understood 
however  that  the  heat  in  this  water  is  claimed  to  bo  different 
from  the  heat  of  ordinary  hot  water,  and  yet  this  water,  at  one 
hundred  and  fifly  degrees  of  temperature,  does  not  boil  any 
sooner,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  being  heated,  than 
distilled  water  does  at  seventy  degrees.  Hero  is  a  differeece  of 
eighty  degrees.  I  mean  that  the  hot  water  of  these  springs  re- 
quires its  heat  to  be  raised  sixty-two  degrees  to  reach  the  boiling 
point  (212  ®  ),  while  the  other  requires  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  degrees  to  reach  the  same  point ;  and  yet  it  is  as  easy  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  latter  one  hundred  and  forty -two 
degrees,  while  the  former  refuses  to  receive  more  than  sixty-two 
degrees  under  exactly  similar  circumstances. 

This  can  be  explained  only  in  two  ways,  by  the  principles  of 
evaporation  and  correlation.  I  hold  that  both  processes  are  in 
in  active  operation.  Nothing  is  better  understood  than  the  fact 
whenever  a  liquid  changes  to  a  vapor  the  vapor  withdraws  from 
the  remaining  liquid  all  its  heat  of  vaporization,  but  this  alone 
would  necessarily  require  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  volatile  constituents  to  carry  off  eighty  degrees  of  heat,  while 
being  heated  up  to  place  the  two  liquids  upon  an  equality;  and 
that  is  more  than  I  would  venture  to  claim,  since  some  of  my 
medical  brethren  deny  even  the  existence  of  any  volatile  con- 
stituents at  all. 

The  only  remaining  explanation  left  is  by  the  correlation  or 
metamorphosis  of  heat  into  some  other  form  of  energy;  it  is 
not  questioned  by  any  intelligent  physician  at  this  day,  that  all 
the  operations  of  nature — all  mutations  or  changes  in  matter,, 
are  directly  traceable  to  correlations  of  energy,  and  as  con- 
stantly as  one  form  disappears  another  becomes  evolved;  and 
since  we  now  know  that  light,  heat,  electricity,  gravitation,  co- 
hesion, chemical  affinity,  and  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  vitality 
are  all  only  different  modes  of  motion,  or  in  other  words,  differ- 
ent forms  of  energy  constantly  changing  from  one  form  into 
another,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  some  of  the  heat 
in  this  water  is  correlated  into  electricity ;  the  evidences  are  as 
follows : 

Energy  in  any  form  is  as  indestructible  as  matter;  its  disap- 
pearance as  heat  cannot  all  be  accounted  for  by  radiation,  con> 
duction,  and  the  vaporization  of  the  water  and  volatile  constitu- 
ents; it  must  of  necessity  then  be  changed  into  some  other  foruk 
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of  energy.    Here  the  galvanometer  comes  to  oar  aid  and  shows 
the  presence  of  electricity  in  excess  of  the  quantity  found  in 
ordinary  hot  water.    It  is  well  known  that  whenever  a  solid  ia 
taken  up  into  solution^  or  given  up  hy  a  solvent,  electricity  iB> 
generally  evolved. 

The  galvanometer  does  not  give  the  evolution  of  electricity 
before  the  hot  water  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  iB> 
demonstrated  by  the  introduction  of  insulated  conductors  some^ 
distance  up  into  the  subterranean  veins  as  compared  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  instrument  when  connected  with  the  same  water  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

From  this  I  infer  that  the  heat  is  correlated  into  electricity^ 
not  by  chemical  action,  but  probably  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  water,  causing  it  to  part  with  its  solids  as  well  a8> 
its  gaseous  constituents. 

The  electricity  evolved  in  this  water  is  of  such  low  tension 
that  it  produces  no  effect  whatever  when  tested  by  the  most  deli- 
cate electroscope,  however  great  the  quantity  5  and  yet  the- 
galvanometer  responds  quite  readily. 

The  electricity  most  singularly  disappears  when  a  bather,, 
whose  functional  action  is  stimulated  into  a  state  of  exhalted 
activity,  is  immersed  in  an  insulated  bathtub,  as  demostrated  by 
the  comparative  use  of  the  meter  with  the  bather  in  and  out 
of  it 

This  I  can  explain  only  by  recognizing  the  body  of  the 
bather  as  receiving  either  the  heat  of  the  water  and  correlating 
it  into  functional  activity,  (which  is  simply  a  manifestation  of 
vital  energy  in  one  form)  or  else  that  the  body  receives  electric- 
ity and  correlates  it  into  vital  energy;  I  incline  to  the  former  the- 
ory; however  this  may  be,such  seems  to  be  the  effect  on  the  bather,, 
and  I  regard  this  correlation  of  heat  into  vitality  as  the  greatest 
curative  factor  in  the  waters  of  Hot  Springs. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  bath  of  98^  temperature  of  thi» 
water,  as .  compared  to  a  bath  of  ordinary  water  of  the  same 
temperature  is  that  this  is  very  much  more  stimulant,  exhilarat- 
ing and  eliminant,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  raised  from  three  to 
four  degrees,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  augmented  both  in  forco 
and  frequency,  often  increasing  the  frequency  twenty-five  beats- 
in  a  minute,  all  the  secretory  organs  becoming  roused  into  great 
activity — a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  gladness — a  modification  of 
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pain  and  weariness,  and  a  relaxation  of  muscular  and  ligamont- 
ary  contraction. 

The  effects  of  a  continued  use  of  these  baths  are  :  remark- 
ably great  alterative  action,  correcting  retrograde  metamorpho- 
sis; equalizing  and  moderating  nervous  excitability  ;  increased 
action  of  the  entire  absorbent  system ;  increased  disintegration 
of  tissue ',  great  increase  of  assimilation  and  reparation ;  un- 
paralleled activity  of  all  the  excretory  organs,  eliminating  min- 
eral blood  poisons  rapidly,  such  as  load,  mercury  and  iodine,  so 
rapidly  that  compounds  of  the  two  last  named  are  here  fre- 
quently prescribed  and  are  often  taken  in  heroic  doses  with 
almost  perfect  impunity ;  eliminating  also  all  effects  and  poison- 
ous products  of  the  disintegration  of  tissue  by  the  kidneys  and 
«kin,  and  a  material  abatement  of  the  morbid  craving  for  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  in  those  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  the  ex- 
oessive  use  of  these  stimulants ;  all  of  these  therapeutic  proper- 
ties, more  especially  the  alterative,  are  counteracted  by  the  use 
of  opium,  tobacco  and  alcohol,  the  latter  are  forbidden  to  pa- 
tients ',  all  these  effects,  as  with  nearly  all  other  medical  agents, 
are  not  strictly  constant ;  even  where  these  waters  seem  to  be 
clearly  indicated,  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  failures  even  at 
Hot  Springs.  In  my  opinion  most  of  these  failures  are  not  due 
to  a  lack  of  virtues  in  these  waters  so  much  as  to  their  misman- 
agement and  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  the  patients  themselves. 

The  pathological  conditions  in  which  these  waters  are  indi- 
cated may  be  gathered  and  interpreted  from  the  above  given 
effects  and  therapeutical  properties  by  any  intelligent  physician 
without  a  special  enumeration  of  those  morbid  conditions  in 
which  these  waters  have  acquired  their  world-wide  reputation, 
with  however  this  addition,  that  every  character  of  pain  that  is 
not  connected  with  any  acute  reaction  is  almost  constantly  and 
permanently  but  gradually  relieved  by  their  judicious  adminis- 
tration. 

One  other  effect  I  must  refer  to  before  I  close  this  subject, 
which  is  quite  unique  in  medical  experience ;  almost  all  senile 
infirmities  seem  to  be  postponed  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  octogenarians  put  on  juvenile  airs;  this  effect  I 
attribute  to  correlation  of  heat  into  functional  activity.  To  this 
aame  correlation  I  attribute  also  the  unparalleled  curative  vir- 
tues of  these  waters  in  all  forms  of  uterine  diseases  and  their 
sequences. 
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Where  doubts  arise  from  peculiar  or  unusual  conditions  some 
reputable  physician  of  Hot  Springs  should  be  consulted  by  mail 
through  the  attending  physician  at  home,  giving  all  details  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  pathological  conditions  in  which  these  waters  are  con- 
tra  indicated  are:  Whenever  the  pulse  is  materially  accelerated 
by  the  disease;  an  exalted  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries; 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  active  inflammation  or  any  form  of 
acute  disease ;  where  the  action  of  the  heart  is  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with,  either  by  structural  change  or  the  presence  of  liquid 
in  the  pericardium ;  where  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ^body*;  in  hectic  fever;  in  cancer,  or  any  form 
of  epithelioma ;  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  wasting  hemor- 
rhages, and  with  pregnant  females. 

The  medical  profession  of  Hot  Springs  do  not  desire,  nor  are 
they  entitled  to  your  patients  when  it  is  in  your  power  to  relieve 
them  at  home,  but  whenever  you  have  not  the  curative  factors  at 
hand  after  thorough  trial,  then  it  becomes  your  duty  to  your 
patients  as  well  as  to  yourselves,  to  advise  a  trial  af  the  efficacy 
of  these  waters  in  all  those  cases  in  which  their  use  is  indicated. 
It  is  furthermore  your  duty  to  see  that  they  get  into  the  hands  of 
a  reputable  physician  for  advice  and  treatment,  and  to  escape 
those  medical  frauds  who  buy  their  patients  openly  from  any  oj 
our  hotels,  and  from  paid  ropers  and  steerers  at  a  stipulated  price 
per  head,  not  for  treatment  and  relief,  but  for  downright  robbery 
and  malpractice. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  efficient  curative  agents  as 
well  as  the  therapy  of  these  waters  are  as  mysterious  as  the 
source  of  the  heat  and  of  the  waters  themselves.  It  may  also 
prove  true  in  the  future  that  where  their  use  is  now  apparently 
contra-indicated  they  may  prove  to  be  equally  efficient  as  in 
conditions  wherein  experience  has  already  proved  their  efficacy. 
Careful  and  progressive  experimentation  should  continue.  Their 
use  in  varied  limitations  and  modifications  should  be  resorted  to. 
Scientific  experts  should  enter  the  field  here  for  the  sake  of  sci- 
ence and  humanity.  Government  should  lend  its  aid  with  unre- 
stricted liberality.  There  should  be  here  a  great  national  sani- 
tarium. The  topographical  possibilities  for  a  beautiful  city  are 
infinite,  and  nature  with  open  hand  has  laid  broad  the  material 
foundations  for  the  exhibition  of  the  learning  and  philanthopy  of 
the  greatest  and  most  liberal  nation  known  to  history. 
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SUOGESTIONS   ON   THE  MANAGEMENT  OF   NATURAL  LaBOR.      Bj  J. 

W.  Singleton,  M.  D.,  of  Paducah,  Ky. 

As  chairman  of  your  Obstetric  Section  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  report :  I  have  discovered  but  little  advance- 
ment in  midwifery  peactice  during  the  past  year.  In  availing 
myself  of  all  accessible  means  of  obtaining  new  ideas  and  orig- 
inal suggestions  on  this  important  part  of  our  professional  duty, 
I  have  diligently  examined  many  of  our  leading  medical  jour- 
nals for  the  period  mentioned,  and  particularly  those  especially 
devoted  to  obstetric  science.  Nevertheless,  since  our  Societv 
met  in  the  beautiful  capital  of  Illinois,  woman,  the  <'  better  part 
of  our  creation,"  has  gone  on  child-bearing  pretty  much  "after 
the  old-fashioned  way,"  as  frequently  without  as  with  the  help 
of  the  doctor;  often  without  a  midwife,  and  occasionally  without 
the  assistance  of  even  a  good  nurse.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  notwithstanding  the  "pains  and  penalties"  of  child-birth 

and  of — 

"  Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field," 

the  population  of  America,  as  elsewhere,  is  decidedly  on  the 
increase;  and  that  the  world  from  present  "prospects"  will 
«oon  have  people  enough  to  take  care  of  it,  by  meeting  the  high- 
est demands  of  this  progressive  age.  In  our  own  country,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  work  of 
human  parturition  has  gone  bravely  and  successfully  on.  We 
have  abundant  reasons  to  congratulate  the  child-bearing  women 
ef  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky  that  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  remarkably  exempt  from  puerperal  diseases  of  every  kind. 
We  are  devoutly  thankful  to  the  "  author  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,"  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  had  no  serious  epi- 
demic among  those  whose  God-appointed  duty  it  is  to  "  increase, 
multiply  and  replenish  "  this  great  republic  of  ours  With  joy- 
ful emotion,  let  us  join  in  songs  of  thanksgiving  that  the  labors 
and  fruits  of  human  birth-hood  are  swelling  onward  to  the 
full  flood- tide  of  successful  accomplishment.  And  so  may  they 
ever  continue  until  this  favored  land  of  ours  shall  want  for 
neither  care,  culture,  nor  the  performance  of  any  duty  ?    Let  us 
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veite  our  hearts  and  voices  in  blessings  upon  the  mothers  of  car 
beloved  land^  and  with  kisses  for  the  babies,  thank  Heaven  that 
the  labors  of  regeneration  still  go  on  ! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  attempt  the  discus- 
sion of  obstetrical  questions  which  men  profound  and  erudite  in 
medical  science  have  long  since  settled.  Nor  shall  I  consider 
the  anatomy  or  the  physiology  of  a  process  which  is  about  as 
well  understood  as  any  other  department  of  medical  knowledge. 
The  discussion  of  the  mysterious  laws  of '^  the  unseen  univerao," 
by  which  the  ovum  is  fecundated  and  carried  to  its  maturity, 
need  form  no  part  of  this  paper.  Suffice  it  for  me  at  present  to 
discusd  practical  matters  in  midwifery  wherein  all  members  of 
our  profession  are  not  of  one  mind.  I  therefore  humbly  beg 
permission  to  offer  a  few 

SUOOBSTIONS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  01*   NATURAL  LABOR, 

subject  of  course,  to  the  kind  and  candid  consideration  of 
this  honorable  body.  I  think,  that  in  the  conduct  of  purely 
micomplicated  natural  labor,  we  have  made  but  very  slight  im- 
provement upon  the  practice  of  former  times.  My  opinion  is, 
that  nearly  all  of  the  apparent  advancement  in  the  generation 
and  production  of  children  has  been  accomplished  more  by  the 
improved  intelligence  and  physiological  education  of  women, 
than  by  the  efforts  of  '^scientific  obstetrics,"  so-called.  The  great 
questions  with  ns  now  are,  how  we  shall  still  further  promote 
the  safety,  increase  the  comfort  of  parturient  females,  and  shield 
them  from  the  dangers  occasionally  incident  to  child-birth  which 
do  occur  in  spite  of  all  we  can  possibly  do  to  avert  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  experience  of  physicians  generally  will  sustanti- 
ate  the  assertion  that  'Mabor  pains"  are  not,  in  themselves,  as 
active  and  efficient  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  "  natural  labor"  is  as  dangerous  in  its  probable  results 
and  possible  consequences  as  it  was  twenty  years  since.  Ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  these  opinions,  what  are  the  results  which 
have  followed  this  (which  I  venture  to  call),  general  uter- 
ine inertia?  Are  not  the  wombs  of  parturient  women  now 
more  completely  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  phy- 
sician or  the  midwife  than  ever  before  known  in  your  experience 
or  observation  ?  But  yet  this  gradual  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  physiological  functions  of  pregnant  uteri,  not  gen- 
erally recognized  or  acknowledged,  has  uselessly  caused  child- 
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bearing  women  to  fear  the  midwife  and  the  doctor  worse  than 
child-birth.  Jt  has  given  rise  to  a  practice  of  obstetrics  which^ 
we  fear,  is  being  too  often  abused.  It  has  induced  prudent,  cau- 
tious and  conservative  practitioners  to  lose  confidence  in  their 
own  powers,  by  contradicting  instrumen tally  the  deductions 
from  their  successfdl  experience  in  the  past.  It  has  unsettled  to 
a  marked  degree  the  ancient  traditions  of  obstetric  science.  It 
has  made  many  of  the  older  members  of  our  profession  feel  ^ 

that  they  have  been  *^  scientifically "  ignorant  all  their  lives,  not- 
withstanding they  have  had  twenty,  thirty  and  even  forty  years 
of  obstetrical  experience,  with  results  entirely  satisfactory  to  , 

themselves  and  their  clients.  There  is  a  wide  difference  or 
opinion  and  practice  between  what  might  be  called,  with  pro- 
priety, "the  new  school"  and  "the  old  school"  in  the  science  and 
in  the  arts  of  obstetrics.  Deeming  the  votaries  of  both  schools 
honest  and  conscientious  in  what  they  do  and  teach,  let  us  8e& 
if  we  cannot  say  something  towards  reconciling  or  modifying,.  ,^ 

this  antagonism  on  the  safe  and  healthful  plan  of  conservatism 
in  the  happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  ^^do-nothing- 
ism'*  on  the  one  hand  and  "  do-too-much-ism"  on  the  other.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  of  pregnancy  now-a-days,  and  especially 
in  what  is  called  "good  society,"  hereditary  influences  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  insufficient  and  inert  uterine  pains  in  la- 
bor. So  many  ways  and  means  are  constantly  used  to  prevent 
conception  and  produce  abortion  by  multitudes  of  "  ladies  "  of 
the  present  day,  that  there  is  a  general  wide-spread  uterine  habit 
antagonistic  to  a  normal  pregnancy  and  birth,  which,  at  the 
finale,  causes  nature  to  call  aloud  for  help  of  some  kind  in  the 
supreme  hour  of  distress.  Thus  while  labor  pains  are  slower 
and  for  the  time  being  less  efficient  than  formerly,  as  the  effect 
of  hereditary  causes  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter,  the 
obstetrician  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  in  parturition. 
He  often  makes  himself  the  soverign  arbiter  of  the  maternal 
destiny  and  the  chief  factor  in  the  salvation  of  both  mother  and 
child.  He  is  thus  made  master  of  the  situation  in  necessities 
which  were  produced  by  bad  education  and  a  defective  social 
morality.  We  trust  that  under  the  elevated  teachings  of  a  cor- 
rect hygiene  the  present  and  future  mothers  may  learn  how  to 
conduct  themselves  safely  and  harmlessly  through  the  conse- 
quences and  dangers  of  pregnancy  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture.    We  hope  that  they  may  soon  forget  all  of  the  evil  lessons  - 
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they  have  too  aptly  learned  in  "the  school  of  convenience "  for 
the  sake  of  their  innocent  and  helpless  offspring  if  not  for  their 
own  good.  We  pray  that  the  mental  and  moral  power  of  our 
women  may  be  improved  and  chastened  by  the  enlightened  sur- 
roundings of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  that  their  very  natures 
may  be  strengthened  and  purified  with  the  sacred  longings  and 
holy  anticipations  of  a  sweet,  tender,  and  loving  maternity,  for 
on  the  renewal  of  this  God-given  sentiment  of  our  mothers  in 
the  hearts  of  the  girls  of  the  rising  generation,  rests  our  future 
hope  for  a  vigorous  and  healthful  population  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world  ! 

I  fully  agree  with  "  the  do-every -thing  "  class  of  obstetricians 
that  "  do-nothingism  "  is  dangerous,  as  a  rule,  but  at  the  same  time 
endorse  the  position  of  the  negative  practitioners,  that  what  is 
understood  to  be  "meddlesome  midwifery,"  instrumentally  con- 
sidered, is  a  little  worse  than  the  practice  of  any  other  school 
known  to  medical  science.  I  cherish  no  confidence  in  or  love 
for  .the  negative  practice  of  obstetrics.  From  the  time  we  dis- 
cover the  sure  approach  of  the  maternal  crisis  until  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  decisive  act,  there  is  an  instinctive  demand 
upon  us  to  do  something  to  comfort  and  relieve.  We  must  do 
something  to  meet  the  trying  exigencies  of  the  hour.  Our  very 
presence  must  be  felt  as  a  power  for  good  in  the  lying-in  cham- 
ber,— a  living  and  a  present  benefaction!  If  it  is  only  to  admin- 
ister a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  pain-racked  sufferer  in  the  name 
of  our  merciful  calling,  or  to  fan  the  throbbing  temples  ribbed 
and  rugged  with  distended  and  distorted  blood  vessels, — or  to 
lift  the  aching  head  from  the  disarranged  pillow,  and  if  needs 
be,  nurse  it  with  paternal  tenderness  in  our  arms, — we  must  do 
something  to  make  our  ministrations  a  boon  and  a  priceless 
blessing  to  the  object  of  our  tender  care !  We  must  make  our 
will  her  will  for  the  time  being;  our  moral  power  her  moral 
power,  thus  strengthening  each  nerve  and  fibre  of  her  complex 
person2|lity  through  that  strong,  electrical  chain  of  soul-inspir- 
ing, active,  watchful  and  efficient  sympathy,  which  will  nearly 
always  comfort  and  encourage  a  parturient  woman  through  the 
perils  of  a  difficult  labor,  to  a  happy  result. 

THE  HAND  THE  SAFEST  OBSTETRICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

There  seems  to  be  a  God-like  power  in  the  educated  human 
hand  when  it  is  engaged  in  ministering  to  a  woman  in  labor.  I 
believe  it  was  the  late  Prof.  Horner  who  said,  "that  the  human 
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hand  guided  by  the  human  will,  is  the  most  perfect  instrument 
man  ever  saw  or  ever  will  see.''  Its  gentle,  electric  touch,  full 
of  mental  nervehood,  glowing  with  soul-power,  and  guided  by 
exquisite  feeling;  its  fingers  thrilling  with  keen  vitality,  in- 
stantly and  like  magic,  puts  you  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
powers  and  person  of  your  patient.  She  draws  comfort  and 
courage  from  your  firm  and  steady  grasp,  and  under  its  support- 
ing and  encouraging  influence  she  becomes  more  than  herself, 
because  it  completes  the  grand  electrical  chain  of  animal  and  ^ 

psychological  power.  We  all  have  known  and  felt  *'  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  hand  '*  in  the  ordinary  meetings  and  greetings  of 
every-day  life.  How  often  have  we  realized  that  ^'  next  to  the 
head,  the  hand  is  the  seat  of  the  soul."  I  am  persuaded  that 
when  God  made  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  He  held  him 
up  with  one  hand  while  He  built  him  up  with  the  other.  So  the 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  obstetrical  hand  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  womankind  in  the  sore  hour  of  her  travail.  The 
firm,  gentle,  plastic  hand,  with  an  eye  and  a  heart  in  every. fin-  ^ 

ger,  as  the  junior  brother  and  faithful  instrument  of  the  steady 
brain,  is  worth  all  the  instruments  that  have  ever  been  invented 
from  the  unnatural  birth  of  Julius  CsBsar  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  educated,  thinking  hand  guided  by  an  almost  inde- 
pendent and  instinctive  intelligence;  seems  self-inspired  in  its 
offices  of  detecting  and  removing  difficulties  and  dangers  that  i 

our  eyes  can  never  behold,  and  with  a  celerity  and  spontaneity  j 

that  appear  to  be  guided  by  divine  direction.  The  medical  man 
who  knows  how  to  use  his  hand  in  obstetrical  offices,  and  who 
has  the  faculty  of  infusing  his  mental  and  spiritual  strength 
into  the  will  of  a  woman  in  labor,  makes  himself  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  divine  ordinance  of  child-birth,  and  rarely 
ever  needs  the  help  of  machinery  to  drag  a  human  being  into 
the  light  of  this  world. 

THE  PRE-NATAL  ABDOMINAL  BANDAGE. 

Practically  speaking,  when  there  is  no  marked  disproportion 
between  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis  and  the  presenting  part,  in 
ordinary  labor,  there  ought  seldom  to  be  a  tedious  or  protracted 
confinement,  if  we  properly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities 
and  facilities  offered  us,  by  simple  means,  to  innocently  and 
harmlessly  assist  the  efforts  of  normal,  physiological  processes  in 
accomplishing  the  crowning  act.    Much  of  the  anxious  delay 
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and  painful  suffering  in  natural  labor,  arises  from  the  neglect  of 
the  accoucheur  to  help  the  patient  in  the  proper  way,  and  at  the 
right  time.    When  the  os  is  properly  dilated,  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum  sufficiently  emptied,  the  bladder  kept  steadily  evacu- 
ated, but  the  labor  progressing  too  slowly,  there  is  nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  that  gives  more  solid  ''aid  and  comfort''  to  the 
woman,  than  a  smoothly  applied  and  equally  adjusted  prenatal 
bandage,  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum  to  the  sym- 
phisis pubes.    Let  this  bandage  be  arranged  by  yourself,  or  by 
some  competent  nurse,  in  your  presence,  and  gently  tightened, 
without  giving  pain,  as  the  labor  proceeds  to  its  final  accomplish- 
ment; so  as  to  give  support  and  confidence  to  the  mother  and 
no  unnecessary  suffering,  and  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  long  ex- 
perience, that  fully  one-half  of  the  occasional  delay  arid  agony 
incident  to  child-birth  will  be  happily  prevented,  and  the  patient 
safely  conducted  past  many  of  the  possible  accidents  of  purturi- 
tion.    The  bandage  before  delivery  acts  not  only  as  a  benign 
and  positive  help  in  completing  the  labor,  but  as  a  means  of 
assurance,  it  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  the  patient  by  in- 
ducing her  to  help  herself  in  her  trying  emergency.     She  feels 
that  she  has  something  to  lean  upon,  while  she  exerts  the  most 
vigorous  power  of  her  will  and  body  to  promote  expulsion.    She 
feels  herself  girded  about  with  a  harmless  embrace,  which  gives 
her  hope  and  courage  to  think,  that  in  the  end,  and  VQry  soon, 
all  will  be  well.    Her  bowels  are  well  supported  and  her  womb 
kept  in  proper  position.     The  tendency  to  anteflexion  is  happily 
controlled.    The  womb,  by  the  means  suggested,  is  not  permitted 
to  surge  from  one  side  to  the  other  under  the  action  of  excontric 
or  one-sided  contractile  pain.    The  contents  of  the  organ  are  put 
on  the  proper  plane  for  safe  exit,  the  posterior  tilting  of  the  pre- 
senting part  is  nearly  always,  slowly  but  surely,  counteracted  by 
the  pre-natal  support,  and  the  os  placed  and  kept  in  the  proper 
axis  for  an  early  birth.    As  the  labor  steadily  progresses,  follow 
gently  yet  firmly  with   the  bandage,  skillfully  holding  every 
inch  of  ground  you  gain.    When  the  labor  is  finished,  the  band- 
age is  already  in  its  place  to  secure  the  prompt  and  speedy  ex- 
pulsion of  the  placenta,  force  out  the  clots,  and  insure  prompt 
contraction  of  the  uterus. 

I  beg  the  privilege  of  saying,  that  during  an  obstetrical  prac- 
tice of  twenty-five  years,  I  have  never  had  a  serious  case  of  post- 
partum hemorrhage,  and  that  as  I  believe,  in  consequence  of 
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always  using  the  pre-natal  bandage,  when  it  was  at  all  practica- 
ble to  do  so.  If  my  professional  brethren,  who  have  not,  will  adopt 
this  simple  prophylactic,  and  always  give  a  little  ergot,  when  it» 
use  is  not  contra-indicated,  just  before  delivery,  such  will  be 
the  result  of  their  experience  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred.  I  speak  with  perfect  confidence  and  earnestness  in 
this  matter,  for  I  know  what  I  assert  to  be  true.  Besides,  the 
abdominal  bandage,  used  in  the  manner  proposed,  goes  far 
towards  preventing  rupture  of  the  womb,  an  accident  that  occa- 
sionally happens,  in  spite  of  our  best  directed  efforts  to  prevent 
it.  I  repeat,  that  the  bandage  insures,  almost  without  exception^ 
not  only  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  uterus,  for  the  time 
being,  by  helping  to  detach  the  afler-birth  at  once,  and  speedily,, 
but  guards  against  the  formation  of  clots,  materially  mitigates 
the  severity  of  "after-pains,"  cleans  out  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  generative  organs,  and  puts  the  glad  mother  on  the  joyful 
way  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  recovery.  I  have  found  that 
in  many  comparatively  tedious  and  difficult  cases  of  natural 
labor,  where  the  widespread  elements  of  hereditary  uterine 
inertia  presented  itself,  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  action  of  the  womb,  and  when  the  hand  of  the 
obstetrician  was  incompetent  to  the  task  of  keeping  up  irritation 
and  contraction,  the  abdominal  bandage  "acted  like  a  charm"' 
in  assisting  the  patient  through  her  troubles,  even  when  I  had 
grave  apprehensions  that  a  resort  to  instrumental  delivery  would 
eventually  be  unavoidably  necessary.  I  repeat,  that  1  have  had 
so  many  apparently  dangerous,  yet  in  the  end  satisfactory  de- 
liveries, and  without  harm  to  either  mother  or  child,  in  conse- 
quence of  always  using  the  bandage  in  question  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  stage  of  labor,  that  I  again  recommend 
this  pre-natal  support  to  my  brother  practitioners,  in  the  full* 
assurance  that  the  more  they  use  it  the  better  they  will  like  it 

ERGOT  ▲  GREAT  BLESSING. 

I  beg  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  as  a  prompt  and 
faithful  auxiliary  to  the  bandage  just  considered,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  materia  medica  comparable  to  good,  fresh  ergot, 
appropriately  and  prudently  administered — >where  it  is  proper 
to  give  this  almost  indispensable  labor-producing  remedy.  When 
the  article  in  question  is  indicated  I  do  not  propose  to  do  with- 
out it,  if  it  can  be  obtained  for  love  or  money.    We  should  have 
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some  reliable  preparation  of  ergot  always  on  hand,  when  attend- 
ing women  in  child-birth,  for  I  am  well  satisfied  that  more 
deaths  have  occurred  in  parturition,  in  consequence  of  its  want, 
than  by  its  use  or  so-called  "  abuse."  , 

I  know  nothing,  practically  or  by  observation,  of  the  disease 
toxicologically  called  *'  ergotism."  It  is  to  me  a  complaint  of 
the  medical  imagination.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an  honest 
and  conscientious  pi'actitioner  in  this  Society,  or  anywhere  else, 
who  believes  that  he  ever  did  any  harm  with  ergot,  prudently 
administered,  or  that  he  has  ever  killed  a  child  x>r  injured  a 
mother  with  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  uterus  has  ever  been 
ruptured  or  the  perineum  torn  in  consequence  of  its  use,  or  that 
any  positive  harm  ever  followed  the  judicious  administration  of 
this  drug,  that  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  article  never 
have  been  given  at  all.  Excessive  tonic  contraction,  with  no 
progress  in  the  labor,  can  be  as  easily  and  readily  controlled  .by 
chloral  hydrate  in  small  doses,  or  by  a  few  whiffs  of  chloro- 
form, as  thirst  can  be  slaked  by  water,  or  animal  temperature  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  ice.  Reasoning,  therefore,  from  the  results 
of  the  intelligent  use  and  the  vaunted  non-use  of  ergot,  we 
hazard  the  opinion,  however  herterodox  it  may  be  considered  by 
many  of  our  craft,  than  in  striking  an  honest  balance  between 
the  ergot  practice  and  no  ergot  practice,  if  the  whole  truth  in 
the  premises  could  be  known,  the  superiority  of  the  ergot  theory 
would  have  living  witnesses  by  thousands.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  we  can  give  ergot  improperly,  and  no  doubt  this  is  often 
done ;  but  at  the  same  lime,  we  seriously  fear  that  instruments 
are  too  often  used  unnecessarily,  and  sometimes  almost  wantonly, 
in  delivering  poor  woman  of  her  precious  living  burdens,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  the  doctor. 

We  can  give  quinine,  calomel,  rhubarb  and  aloes,  when  a 
little  cold  water  and  beef  tea  are  alone  demanded.  We  can  poi- 
son or  nauseate  a  man  or  a  woman  with  almost  anything,  from 
arsenic  to  the  simplest  food ;  for  the  legitimate  use  of  an  article 
is  one  thing  and  the  senseless  abuse  of  it  is  another.  The  admin- 
istration of  ergot  under  questionable  circumstances,  may  give 
rise  to  certain  inconvenient  and  unpleasant  symptoms  for  the 
time  being,  but  they  spring  from  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
remedy,  which  under  other  circumstances,  would  appear  harm- 
lessly benigD,  causing  no  alarm  or  solicitude  whatever.  It  is 
foolish  to  say  that  the  action  of  this  medicine  cannot  be  con- 
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trolled  and  directed  in  its  operations,  when  its  therapeutic  effectfik 
are  doing  no  good.  In  such  contingencies  we  have  in  chloral 
hydrate  and  chloroform  two  most  effectual  throttle-valves  to- 
safely  engineer  the  womb  over  any  danger  that  may  threaten 
our  gentle  craft  in  consequence  of  too  much  ergot  in  the  human 
boiler.  It  is  manifestly  as  proper  to  say  that  our  patient  is  poi- 
soned with  quinine,  under  the  peculiar  sensations  produced  in  the 
head  by  that  alkaloid,  as  it  is  to  assert  that  a  woman  is  poisoned 
with  ergot,  during  persistent  ergotic  pains.  In  one  case  your 
patient  feels*  the  effect  of  a  medicine  which  nature  is  able  to 
regulate  and  modify,  as  best  suits  her  sovereign  purpose,  and  in 
the  other  you  can  control  and  direct  it  to  beneficial  results,, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  teachings  of  rational 
science. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  physiological  response  ta 
the  administration  of  your  quinia  and  ergot,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and  without  harm  to  your 
patient,  because  in  obeying  the  calls  of  nature  for  aid  and  assist- 
ance, you  have  given  those  remedies  which  meet  the  physical 
necessities  of  the  situation.  Ergot  is  as  harmless  as  quinine^ 
when  given  with  prudence  and  discrimination.  I  believe  that 
ergot,  next  to  chloroform,  is  the  greatest  blessing  ever  bestowed 
upon  child-bearing  women.  I  could  as  well  do  without  my  left 
hand  in  the  management  of  a  tedious  case  of  natural  labor,  aa 
without  ergot  to  help  my  patient  through  her  hour  of  trial ! 

I  prefer  to  let  critics  state  their  arguments  on  the  other  side 
of  this  question ;  but,  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  nearly  all 
of  the  respectable  opinions  expressed  against  the  use  of  ergot 
were  uttered  by  good  men  when  its  true  therapeutic  value 
was  not  thoroughly  understood;  when,  indeed,  it  was  re* 
garded  by  scientific  physicians  as  a  poison,  and  not  as  a  safe 
physiological  means  of  expediting  labor.  Ergot  has  attained  its 
high  place  in  the  medical  world  "through  great  tribulation"' 
and  slander.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  did  any  harm  to 
either  mother  or  child  when  prudently  and  properly  given,, 
with  due  regard  to  the  requisite  proportions  between  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis  and  the  presenting  part. 

THE  DISTENSION   Of  THE  PERINEUM. 

As  delays  are  sometimes  dangerous  in  the  second  stage  of 
labor,  during  the  temporary  inertia  of  the  womb  at  the  time^ 
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and  as  the  injury  done  to  the  mother  or  the  child  is  principally 
inflicted  at  that  period  in  confinement,  I  woald  excite,  and  if 
possible,  sustain  expulsive  contraction  with  ergot  and  the  pre- 
natal bandage,  as  steadily  as  is  practicable  and  safe,  and  take 
measures  to  distend  the  perineum  in  advance,  in  order  that  this 
part  may  not  be  surprised  by  the  final  throes  into  laceration  or 
rupture.  By  distending  the  perineum  before  the  presenting 
part  is  pressing  upon  it  interiorly,  and  by  deftly  drawing  up- 
wards and  forwards  the  bagging  tissues  of  the  vagina,  we  prepare 
the  way  for  a  comparatively  easy  and  safe  delivery,  without 
the  use  of  forceps,  with  no  harm  to  the  child  and  with  great 
comfort  to  the  mother. 

When  you  talk  of  "  supporting  the  perineum  "  in  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  labor,  you  talk  nonsense !  The  power  that  you 
exert  with  the  pressure  of  your  hand  to  the  parts  involved  mili- 
tates against  the  accomplishment  of  the  labor  itself,  retards  its 
progress,  and  favors  the  occurrence  of  the  possible  accidents  and 
complications  which  we  always  try  to  prevent.  You  cannot 
apply  this  so-called  ^  support,'^  as  taught  in  the  books,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  without  doing  harm  either  to  the  womb, 
the  mother,  or  the  foetus.  As  well  might  you  try,  innocently, 
to  regulate  the  strength  and  fury  of  a  storm  as  to  endeavor,  harm- 
lessly, to  govern  and  influence  the  last  agonizing  throes  that 
force  the  snuffling  infant  into  the  light  of  day.  The  phenomena 
of  labor  are  wonderfully  mysterious,  and  almost  incomprehen- 
sible. They  have  their  laws,  which  we  can  modify  at  times,  and 
direct  to  a  certain  extent,  into  the  path  that  leads  to  happy  con- 
sequences, but  we  can  never  wholly  control  them,  for  they  are 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  God  principle  infused  into  animated 
existence  !  We  can  only,  in  this  instance,  "  clear  the  track  "  and 
open  the  way  for  the  sublime  culmination  of  woman's  highest 
duty  to  mankind. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  perineum  of  woman  in  child- 
birth is  rarely,  if  ever,  ruptured  or  torn,  except  by  too  sudden 
delivery  or  the  use  of  the  forceps.  When  the  parts  have  plenty 
of  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  final  ordeal,  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  physician  or  the  midwife,  and  the 
labor  proceeds  slowly  and  surely  to  the  end,  serious  injury 
rarely  ever  happens  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  pelvic  floor,  though 
we  sometimes  have  a  little  excoriation  as  the  result  of  unavoid- 
able friction. 
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By  properly  distending  the  perineum  in  advance,  you  not 
only  prevent  probable  wounding  in  the  last  act^  but  in  a  head 
presentation,  you  keep  the  pressure  off  the  brain  of  the  child, 
relieve  the  fundus  of  the  wound  of  inordinate  strain,  and  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  expulsive  pains,  without  danger  to  the 
mother  or  her  coming  offspring.  Then,  we  think  that  with  the 
use  of  the  pre-natal  bandage,  attention  to  the  normal  position  of 
the  presenting  part,  the  judicious  administration  of  ergot,  and 
the  previous  distension  of  the  perineum,  we  shall  have  use  for 
obstetric  forceps,  once  in  about  500  cases  of  midwifery,  even 
though  at  times  we  may  feel  almost  compelled  to  resort  to  in- 
struments in  self  defence,  if  not  for  the  earthly  salvation  of  our 
patients.  And  in  addition  always  use  plent}"^  of  good  and  fresh 
hog's  lard.  "  Oiled  wheels  run  smoothly."  God  bless  the  man 
or  woman  who.first  suggested  grease  in  obstetric  practice  !  Pa- 
tience, perseverance  and  grease  will  help  a  fellow  out  of  many 
a  painful  difficulty  in  the  lying-in-chamber.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  nothing  like  patient  pluck  and  prudent  perseverance  in 
midwifery  !  These  two  guiding  priuciples  are  worth  all  the  in- 
strumentally  *' meddlesome  midwifery"  in  Christendom.  They 
are  full  of  gentleness,  mercy  and  courage  in  defence  of  her  who 
cannot  defend  herself.  There  is  no  soulless  steel  in  these  tender 
and  watchful  vigils.  There  are  no  instrumental  arguments  in 
this  God-like  work.  They  are  conservative,  and  conservatism 
is  the  essential  principle  of  all  permanent  success  in  the  practice 
of  medicine ! 

THE  ABUSE  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  medical  schools  of  America,  gener- 
ally, and  likewise  of  Europe,  are  now  advocating  a  resort  to  the 
use  of  obstetrical  forceps  more  than  formerly,  and  often  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  time-honored  means  of  conservatively  con- 
summating child  birth.  The  forcepathist  of  to-day,  "  armed  and 
equipped  "  as  "  the  law  "  of  modern  schoolmen,  "  directs,"  with 
obstetrical  forceps,  a  powerful  weapon  for  evil,  when  improp- 
erly  used,  launches  forth  upon  his  brave  and  bloody  career,  to 
prey  upon  the  wombs  of  womankind,  thoughtless  of  the  pain 
and  injury  he  inflicts,  and  regardless  of  the  gynsBcological  mis- 
eries that  follow  in  his  train !  Nor  does  this  unfortunate /orc^ip 
mania  influence  the  practice  of  the  younger  practitioners  alone. 
It  has  become  unhappily  ^^fashionable"  in  certain  quarters.  Its 
baleful  effects  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  "  turned  the  heads  "  of 
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medical  men  venerable  in  the  service  who  have,  until  the 
last  few  years,  practiced  conservative  midwifery  most  success- 
fally  and  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  It  cannot  be  truthfully 
denied  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  "scientific"  medical  world 
have  been  "  converted  "  to  the  idea  of  a  more  frequent  use  of 
warm  steel  in  delivering  pregnant  women  of  their  precious 
burdens,  in  violation  of  Nature's  laws  and  in  vindication  of 
^'science,"  falsely  so  called.  We  must  find  good  and  substantial 
reasons  for  the  radical  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  professioncl  duty,  or  the  "  New  Departure " 
cannot  sustain  itself.  We  must  know  why  it  is  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  parturient  women  are  not  permitted  to  have 
children  ^'  in  the  old-fashioned  way  "  and  manner  which  an  All- 
Wise  Creator  has  appointed^  and  why  it  is  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  this  busy  world  of  ours  did  not  perish  "  in  the 
bornin"  within  the  rude  embrace  of  ergotism  nor  in  the 
crushing  grapple  of  obstetrical  forceps  ?  Why  it  was  that  Dr. 
E.  M.  Power,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  delivered  successfully  two 
thousand  women  without  resort  to  instruments,  and  why  Dr. 
Collins,  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  under  the  most  unfav- 
orable circumstances  of  poverty,  disease,  deformity  and  wretch- 
edness, delivered  16,414  women  with  success,  using  the  great 
baby-crusher  but  once  in  608  cases  ?  And  why  is  it  that  in  our 
country,  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  amid  rural  populations,  physi- 
cians and  mid  wives  have  been  "  granny  ing  "  successfully  for  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years,  all  classes  of  people,  "  without 
regard  to  color  or  previous  condition,"  without  ever  being  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  instrumental  delivery. 

These  facts,  truthfully  stated,  are  worthy  of  serious  thought. 
We  cannot  afford  to  despise  the  lights  of  practical  experience, 
and  especially  when  they  lead  us  into  the  paths  of  safety  and 
security.  Judging  from  a  rational  and  conservative  standpoint, 
we  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  teachings  of 
modern  obstetrics.  There  is,  evidently,  great  danger  that  the 
use  of  mechanical  means  to  expedite  child-birth  will  be  abused. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  misapprehension  of  the  influence 
of  the  hereditary  uterine  inertia,  now  generally  prevalent,  will 
account  for  the  difficulty  under  which  we  sometimes  labor,  and 
that  the  use  of  the  forceps  will  very  seldom  become  necessary,  if 
we  realize  this  marked  pathological  change  which  has  become 
fixed,  as  it  were,  in  the  wombs  of  many  women  of  the  present 
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day.  There  is  certainly  a  more  general  ^  call  for  help  "  in  the 
parturient  office  than  ever  known  before.  Let  us,  therefore,  ex- 
tend that  help  in  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  manner  pos- 
sible, by  well  directed,  well  timed,  judicious  physical  and  moral 
support;  by  the  gentlest  excitation  of  functional  processes;  by 
cleaning  the  vaginal  track  as  much  as  practicable,  and  opening 
the  way  for  the  triumphant  advent  of  promised  "  little*  ones  "^ 
into  happy  households. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  obstetrical  instru- 
ments should  never  be  used.  Far  from  it  Unfortunately  there 
occur  cases  and  occasions  in  which  their  use  is  indispensable,  at 
whatever  risk  they  have  to  be  employed.  But  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  the  present  epidemic  of  forcep  mania  promises  but  little 
safety  and  bappineoB  to  the  babes  and  mothers  of  the  future  gen- 
orations  of  mankind,  if  something  is  not  done  to  circumscribe  its 
evils  and  keep  it  within  due  bounds. 

While  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  science  and  the  arts 
of  midwifery  have  not  wholly  escaped  the  salutary  effects  of  the 
general  blessings  conferred  by  progressive  medicine,  I  do  con- 
tend that  the  unnecessary  and  heroically  scientific  use  of  the 
forceps  in  child-birth  is  opposed  to  progressive  improvement  in 
obstetrics.  It  is  even  more.  It  is  emphatically  instrumental  re- 
trogression, of  which  many  of  us  will  eventually  feel  ashamed. 

A  few  remarks  in  regard  to  what  I  consider 

CONSERVATIVE   MIDWIFERY 

will  help  to  bring  this  report  to  a  close,  however  imperfectly  and 
unsatisfactorily  my  duty  will  have  been  discharged,  both  to  this 
society  and  to  myself. 

1  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  distinguished  friend  Br. 
E.  W.  Dunlap,  of  Danville,  in  our  State,  the  President  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  for  the  following  most  excel- 
lent summary  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  obstetric  forceps.  The 
doctrines  embraced  therein  are  so  truly  conservative,  and  in  such 
direct  opposition  to  forcep  mania,  that  I  heartily  indorse  them,, 
and  cordially  commend  them  to  the  conscientious  student  of  the 
obstetric  art.  Says  he :  ''  Dr.  Rob't  Barnes  has  presented  these 
matters  before  the  profession  in  an  admirably  learned  and  scien- 
tific paper  '  On  the  use  of  forceps  and  its  alternatives  in  lingering^ 
labor,^  delivered  at  the  debate  on  the  subject  in  the  Obstetrical 
Society  in  London,  May  7, 1879.    "  Labor  is  a  physiological  pro- 
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cess,  and  any  interference,  either  manual  or  instrumental,  must 
of  necessity  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  physician  in  charge^ 
That  there  are  cases  in  which  the  skill  of  the  obstetrician  is  re- 
quired, and  it  would  be  culpable  in  him  if  he  persistently  refbses 
to  interfere.  The  old  adage  is  that '  meddlesome  midwifery  is 
bad.'  It  is  equally  true  that  delay  and  neglect  may  result  in  det- 
riment both  to  the  mother  and  the  child ;  the  avoidance  of  either 
extreme  would  be  the  safe  ground  to  occupy.  There  can  be  no 
better  guide  than  the  observation  and  experience  of  leading  men 
in  this  branch  of  our  science.  We  will  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. Collins  gives  the  conditions  for  using  the  forceps  as  fol> 
lows: 

"  Generally  speaking,  so  long  as  the  pulse  remains  good,  the 
bowels  and  bladder  act  well,  the  soft  parts  remain  free  from  se- 
Tere  pressure,  and  the  uterine  action  continues  to  be  so  as  to  cause 
the  presenting  part  to  descend  ever  so  slowly,  the  patient  having^ 
no  pain  in  the  abdomen  on  pressure  or  local  distress,  the  child  at 
the  time  being  alive,  lam  satisfied  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
deliver  with  instruments,  and  he  who  does  so  wantonly  eocposes  both 
mother  and  child  to  danger.  The  necessity  alone  of  freeing  our 
patient  from  impending  danger  should  induce  us  to  resort  to  instru- 
ments" 

<<  The  younger  Ramsbotham  says :  ''  If  the  pains  are  subsiding 
gradually,  or  have  disappeared,  strength  failing,  spirits  sinking,, 
countenance  anxious,  pulse  120  or  more  to  the  minute,  tongue 
coated  brown  or  ashy,  two  or  three  rigors,  tenderness  on  pressing 
the  abdomen,  green  discharge  and  swelling  of  vagina,  head 
locked,  vomiting,  humid  breathing,  delirium  or  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  then  delivery  must  of  necessity  be  effected,  and  we 
should  be  acting  most  injudiciously  to  allow  the  case  to  proceed 
until  the  four  last  named  symptoms  appear  without  relief  being 
offered.  But  so  long  as  the  uterus  is  contracting  with  energy, 
the  strength  and  spirits  good,  the  countenance  natural  and  cheer- 
ful, pulse  under  100,  tongue  and  mouth  moist  and  clean,  no  vom- 
iting or  rigors,  or  heat,  swelling,  or  tenderness  of  parts;  so  long 
as  the  head  retreats  in  the  absence  and  advances  in  the  presence  of 
a  pain,  provided  there  be  any  progress  in  the  labor,  from  hour  to 
hour — so  long  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  instrumental  aid.'' 

Dr.  George  Johnston  said  in  1871,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Dunlap : 
**We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  our  established  rule  is,  that 
BO  long  as  nature  is  able  to  effect  its  purpose  without  prejudice  ta 
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the  constitution  of  the  patient,  danger  to  the  soft  parts,  or  the 
life  of  the  child,  w^  are  in  duty  bound  to  allow  the  course  of  na- 
ture to  proceed.  But  as  soon  as  we  find  the  natural  efforts  are 
beginning  to  fail,  and  afler  having  tried  the  milder  means  for  re- 
laxing the  parts  or  stimulating  the  uterus  to  increased  action,  and 
the  desired  effects  not  being  produced,  we  consider  we  are  justi- 
fied in  adopting  prompter  measures,  and  by  our  timely  assistance 
relieve  the  sufferer  from  distress  and  danger,  and  her  offspring 
from  imminent  death."     So  muoh  from  Dr.  Bunlap. 

In  concluding  this  humble  paper,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  do 
not  indorse  the  practice  of  this,  in  many  respects,  too  fast  medi- 
ical  age,  which  prompts  an  obstetrician  to  deliver  innocent  babies 
to  the  music  of  clanging  steel,  and  too  often  with  consequences 
which  might  be  avoided  by  prudent  and  Argus-eyed  waiting,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  a^d  courageous  patience.  As 
ministers  of  mercy  in  the  most  trying  hour  of  woman's  gentle 
life,  looking  to  God  to  help  her  in  all  we  do  for  her  relief,  we  should 
have  a  care  lest  in  the  too  frequent  use  of  mechanical  means  to 
effect  delivery  we  prey  with  scientific  voracity,  uselessly  and 
harmfully,  upon  the  wombs  of  womankind  to  our  present  sorrow 
and  perpetual  shame. 

Let  us  ever  stand  ready  with  pure  hearts,  devoted  lives  and 
willing  hands,  skilled  in  the  use  of  every  agency  our  beloved 
science  has  devised,  or  a  wise  experience  approved,  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  secure  the  safety  of  suffering  woman  in  her 
truest,  bravest  and  most  sacred  duty  to  the  world. 

And  since  even  then,  we  cannot  prove  the  sovereign  abiters  of 
her  temporal  destiny,  we  can,  at  least,  help  her  to  triumph  over 
some  of  the  enemies  of  the  puerperal  hour.  This  succor,  as  the 
positive  friends  of  the  distressed,  and  chosen  guardians  of  the 
temple  of  life,  we  should  always  be  prepared  to  furnish  and 
promptly  render,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Safe  confinement  of  child-bearing  women,  proper  care  of  the 
maternal  fruit,  and  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  both  mother 
and  child,  being  the  objective  points  of  all  our  efforts,  let  us  omit 
no  means  consistent  with  sound  reason  and  common  sense,  how- 
ever simple  it  may  appear,  if  at  all  suited  to  the  desired  end; 
ever  keeping  in  mind  the  great  truth,  that  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases,  nature  is  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  sound  and  healthy  par- 
turition; or  at  least,  she  can  often  be  induced  to  respond  to  the 
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demands  of  the  oceasion,  by  a  little  timely,  harmless  and  judi- 
cious cooperation  on  our  part. 

Conception,  gestation  and  childbirth,  are  inestimable  bless- 
ings to  good  and  healthful  women,  if  the  sacred  functions  of  her 
sex  escape  the  defilement  of  the  base  and  the  impure.  Woman 
conceives  according  to  that  wonderful  law  enstamped  upon  the 
life-spring  of  her  being  as  she  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  her 
Creator  in  all  the  loveliness  of  unconscious  beauty  and  artless 
grace.  Through  long  and  weary  months,  she  nurses,  next  her 
heart,  the  maturing  object  of  her  hopeful  expectations,  with 
tender  care  and  anxious  solicitude.  In  due  time  she  cheerfully 
submits  to  the  inevitable.  She  goes  to  her  couch  of  pain  with  a 
smile  in  her  heart  and  kisses  on  her  lips  for  the  author  of  her 
suffering.  Heaven  and  gentle  Spirits  watch  over!  The  child  is 
born.  Born  in  the  midst  of  joy  and  te^rs !  Born  as  millions 
have  been  born  before,  in  full  accord  with  natural  processes,, 
which  were  developed  into  life  and  power  when  woman  ate  the 
forbidden  fruit  and '^  men  became  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil."  Born  as  myriads  are  yet  to  be  born,  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  until  the  afternoon  of  that  day  upon  which  the  last  man  and 
women  shall  disappear  from  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  when  our 
bandages,  ergot  and  instruments  shall  be  forever  laid  aside,  and 
the  agonies  of  childbirth  give  place  to  the  production  of  the  race 
of  "spiritual  bodies,"  the  immortal  children  of  the  ''new  birth'" 
in  a  new  world,  without  pain,  without  death  and  without  sorrow- 
Conception,  gestation  and  birthhood,  are  the  sublimest  man- 
ifestations of  the  6od-power  among  men !  Let  no  man  use- 
lessly or  profanely  invade  the  divine  arcana  of  man's  reproduc- 
tion! Thebirthof  a  living  child  is  the  general  climax  of  crea- 
tive wisdom !  Why  may  not  the  gods  and  men  mingle  their 
voices  in  joyful  thanksgiving  over  the  entrance  of  an  immortal 
being  upon  the  shores  of  time  ? 

Let  us,  then,  as  conscientious  obstetricians  faithfully  watch  at 
the  portals  of  human  existence,  and  tenderly  welcome  each 
trembling  voyageur  as  he  is  launched  forth  upon  the  sea  of  human 
life !  Let  our  pride  in  and  our  love  and  affection  for  our  high 
profession,  manifest  their  best  fruits  in  our  tender  and  loving 
regard  for  our  felloe  men,  and  especially  for  the  mothers  and 
babies  '*  whom  we  have  always  with  us."  And  above  all,  let  us 
never  forget,  that  in  the  faithful  performance  of  the  reponsible 
and  delicate  duties  of  obstetric  practice,  there  is  scarcely  a  sug- 
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geBtion  from  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  midwife  that  may 
not  have  some  practical  good  in  it,  and  that  there  is  no  idea 
however  new  or  simple  concerning  the  management  of  labor  and 
the  treatment  of  parturient  women,  that  may  not,  at  some  time, 
in  our  professional  expenence  minister  to  the  comfort,  relief  or 
safety  of  our  patients  in  the  lying-in  chamber. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  let  qs  be  watchful  over  those  confided  to 
our  care.  Let  us  keep  our  hearts  pure  and  strong  to  do  our 
whole  duty  in  our  ministrations  of  mercy;  our  brain  steady,  our 
hands  unpolluted,  soft,  sympathetic  and  intelligent!  Let  us 
^'  watch,  therefore,  and  be  diligent,''  for  in  such  an  hour  as  he 
thinks  not  some  one  of  us  may  become  the  honored  savior  of  some 
good  woman's  life,  and  the  medical  father  of  one  who  will  event- 
ually lead  his  fellow  men  through  paths  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
to  a  glorious  deliverance  from  ignorance  and  sin,  who  with  heart 
and  mind  consecrated  to  the  good  of  the  human  race,  will  scatter 
the  blessings  of  his  beneficent  life-work  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  I 
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Saturday,  May  Ist,  1880. 

Da.  Johnbton,  refering  to  Dr.  Hart's  paper :  I  think  it  requires 
some  other  conditions  besides  the  heat  developed  by  the  solar 
i-ays  to  produce  sunstroke.  The  people  in  North  Africa,  where 
the  thermometer  runs  up  to  125^  are  not  much  subject  to  sun- 
stroke. It  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  retire  in 
the  shade  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  in  the  afternoon. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  city,  some  25  years  ago,  it  was  a 
heated  summer  and  terribly  severe,  both  upon  men  and  animals, 
and  the  omnibus  carrying  sunstruck  people  was  a  common  sight. 
In  seasons  in  which  sunstroke  is  frequent,  people  suffer  from 
want  of  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  that  influence  which 
induces  this  phenomena. 

Cochran  reports  cases  in  which  the  men  fell  under  the  in- 
tense heat  as  if  they  were  struck  by  lightning.  I  presume  the 
excessive  heat  striking  the  brain  and  passing  down  the  spinal 
-cord  produced  paralysis.  The  brains  were  found  deficient  in 
blood.  So  that  you  can  have  sunstroke  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  acting  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  when  meil 
fall  as  if  they  were  shot.  That  form  of  sunstroke  is  not  very  - 
prevalent  in  this  city.  Now  whether  this  disease  depends  upon 
a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tissues  of  the 
system  are  not  properly  oxydized,  and  hence  there  is  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  would  induce  this  phenomenon,  is 
not  demonstrated,  but  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  such 
may  be  the  case,  combined  with  what  we  call  malaria. 

Dr.  Post — In  accordance  with  Dr.  Hurts  views,  Flint  in 
his  "  Practice''  speaks  of  treatment  by  direct  bleeding  in  his  cases, 
And  gave  very  strong  evidence  of  its  being  successful.  There 
was  a  point  in  Dr.  Hurt's  paper  of  sunstroke  being  due  to  renal 
poisoning.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  would  like  to  hear 
something  from  other  members  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Hughes — I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  summer  before 
last  to  change  the  view  then  expressed  that  sunstroke  in  its 
ordinary  phases   is  primarily  a  failure  or  exhaustion    of  the 
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sweat  nerves  and  glands ;  that  this  is  the  primary  and  charac- 
teristic phenomenon  of  sanstroke — with  more  or  less  general  ner- 
vous exhaustion  there  is  primarily  a  failure  of  the  sweat  nerve 
centres — that  preside  over  the  sweat  secretion.  I  long  ago 
gave  up  the  hypothesis  that  it  consisted  solely  of  a  deoxidi- 
zation  and  hypercarbonization  of  the  blood,  though  this  con- 
dition is  one  of  its  usual  results.  The  atmospheric  conditions 
which  cause  sunstroke  cause  first  innervation  at  the  sweat  cen- 
tre and  peripheral  nerves  that  control  the  sweat  secretion.  It 
is  not  the  sudden  elevation  of  temperature  nor  is  it  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  which  produce  the  phenomena  of  sunstroke,  but 
in  a  season  when  sunstroke  is  most  prevalent  it  occurs  rather 
after  a  prolonged  and  somewhat  elevated  temperature  than  after 
a  sudden  and  short  elevation  of  temperature  simply.  It  must  be 
sufficiently  prolonged  to  produce  a  condition  of  in  nervation,  and 
in  a  season  when  sunstrokes  are  most  prevalent  those  who  are 
fortunate  as  to  escape  being  stricken  down  by  the  heat,  neverthe- 
less often  feel  peculiarly  the  depressing  influences  of  the  prevail- 
ing atmospheric  conditions.  It  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  pro- 
cess to  give  all  the  data  which  have  been  presented  to  this  soci- 
ety heretofore  upon  this  subject  The  paper  of  our  lamented 
Br.  Kennard,  the  paper  of  Dr.  Ford,  and  my  own  paper  upon 
the  subject,  would  require  too  long  a  time  to  give  even  in  synop- 
sis. I  think  there  are  no  instances  recorded,  at  least  I  have  seen 
none,  where  the  prostration  of  sunstroke  took  place  without  a 
paralysis  of  the  function  of  sudation.  It  has  always  been  re- 
marked that  when  an  individual  fails  to  sweat  well  during  the 
hot  season  when  sunstrokes  prevail,  he  is  likely  to  become  stricken 
by  the  heat.  When  he  becomes  so  completely  prostrated  that 
he  falls  down  unconscious  or  becomes  delirious,  it  is  then  dis- 
covered that  the  cutaneous  surface  is  dry  and  that  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  evaporation  fails.  Nature  throws  around  a 
healthy  man  the  protecting  influences  of  evaporation ;  as  the 
temperature  increases  about  a  healthy  man  the  perspiration  and 
evaporation  with  its  abstraction  of  heat  and  cooling  influence  on 
the  surface  beneath  increases ;  when  the  heat  becomes  so  intense 
and  prolonged  as  to  exhaust  or  paralyze  the  sweat  glands  the 
evaporation  ceases.  Nature's  walls  of  defence  are  thrown  down 
and  the  invading  heat  penetrates  to  and  impairs  the  vital  organs 
within.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  may  have  all  the  phenomena  of 
carbonization  of  the  blood,  and  that  you  may  have  the  various 
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etases  in  many  of  these  cases,  in  the  secondary  stage  of  all  of 
them  perhaps,  bat  it  is  well  known  now  that  congestion  of  the 
brain  sach  as  was  formerly  supposed  does  not  so  generally  exist 
as  congestion  of  the  langs.  When  you  have  paralysis  of  the 
nervous  system,  you  are  prepared  then  for  the  attendant  stuses 
in  the  circulation,  and  you  may  have  a  paralysis  of  respiration, 
and  of  the  heart.  But  the  beginning  of  sunstroke  is  the  failure  of 
!N"ature  to  throw  out  her  protecting  wall  of  evaporation,  and  the 
sentry  at  the  outposts  are  driven  in  and  the  defensive  walls  of 
resisting  forces  are  broken  down. 

Dr.  Johnston — Two'years  ago  I  read  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  theory  the  gentleman  has  originated,  and  for  that  I 
must  give  him  credit.  I  like  to  see  men  of  genius  originate, 
strike  out  frbm  the  common  path  which  the  many  follow.  But 
when  I  bring  this  theory  to  the  crucial  test  and  analyze  it,  and 
test  it  by  parallel  cases,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Every  one  knows 
that  in  scarlet  fever  the  temperature  rises  higher  than  in  any 
other  fever  we  are  subject  to^  and  yet  there  is  complete  paralysis 
of  the  sudatory  glands.  Every  one  knows  that  in  typhoid 
fever  for  days  and  weeks  there  is  a  paralysis  of  the  sweat  glands. 
Every  one  knows  that  in  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
patient  sweats  to  death.  And  those  conditions  in  which  there 
is  paralysis  of  the  sweat  glands  all  differ  very  greatly  from  sun- 
stroke. Can  not  sunstroke  be  explained  rather  by  the  theory 
that  heat  and  electricity  being  the  same  substances  under  dif- 
ferent modes,  and  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  like  a  certain  amount 
of  electricity,  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  system,  will  inev- 
itably kill.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  go  back  to  that  theory 
that  sunstroke  is  the  result  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  pro- 
ducing paralysis  of  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Hughes — It  is  true  that  in  the  fevers  of  which  Dr.  John- 
ston speaks,  there  is  sweating  where  there  is  great  debility,  but 
sweating  in  fevers  is  exceptional,  and  in  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism, likewise  sweating  accompanies  a  rise  of  temperature,  is  so 
in  a  number  of  the  prostrating  fevers,  or  rather  in  certain  stages 
of  them.  In  the  case  of  fevers  the  heat  acts  from  within.  It  is 
in  the  current  of  the  blood  and  when  the  heat  reaches  certain 
nervous  centers  it  impresses  them  so  as  to  irritate  and  paralyze 
them.  The  first  effect  of  peripheral  heat  is  stimulation  and  in- 
creased action  of  the  sweating  process  as  we  see  in  hot  weather^ 
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there  may  likewise  be  some  conjoined  innervating  electrical  con- 
ditions. It  does  not  devolve  upon  me  to  explain  how  sweating 
may  take  place  in  fever  or  how  the  sweating  function  ceases  in 
fever.  It  may  cease  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  some 
toxic  paralyzing  influence  impressing  the  sweat  centers  and  the 
use  of  temperature  may  be  the  result  of  the  retained  heat  of 
rapid  disintegration,  or  the  high  blood  heat  may  be  sufficient  in 
the  one  instance  to  stop  the  sweating  process,  and  in  still  greater 
excess  of  heat  to  so  influence  the  vaso-motor  system  as  to  let 
the  watery  exudation  take  place  from  the  blood  vessels  and  per- 
mit of  vascular  stasis  and  inflammatory  congestion. 

In  the  instance  of  sunstroke,  the  heat  comes  from  without, 
and  it  is  only  after  perspiration  ceases  to  fortify  the  system 
against  the  inroad  of  the  heat  that  the  individual  succumbs. 
The  negro  on  the  plantations  in  the  South,  the  meshes  of  whose 
kinky  wool  retain  a  wall  of  moisture  about  his  head  in  the 
heated  season,  known  as  a  good  prespirer  and  a  proverbial 
flweat  machine,  is  seldom  if  ever  stricken  down  with  heat. 

When  soldiers,  on  the  march,  complain  that  they  do  not 
sweat  well,  if  the  heat  is  excessive  sunstrokes  are  imminent.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnston  for  these  observations, 
on  the  fact  that  the  high  temperature  of  fever  is  capable  of  par- 
alyzing the  system.  In  heat  prostration,  if  you  can  onlj-  get  the 
sweat  process  to  take  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  so  as 
to  furnish  evaporation  from  within,  then  you  may  protect  your 
patients  against  the  consequences  of  an  overheated  blood.  But 
in  fevera  unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case;  the  heat  is  already 
in  the  sj'stem,  and  the  prostration  is  going  on.  Nevertheless,  if 
by  proper  remedies — ^antiphlogisties  as  they  are  called,  you 
lower  temperature  an  active  and  salutary  perspiration  takes 
place. 

I  suppose  in  those  exceptional  fevers  and  stages  of  certain 
fevers,  when  sweating  takes  place  and  is  not  followed  by  im- 
provement, the  perspiration  is  only  the  result  of  reflected 
peripheral  irritation  from  rapid  surface  disintegration  and  the 
evolution  of  heat  there. 

Dr.  Prewitt — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Hughes  if  it  is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  in  all  cases  of  sunstroke  there  is  a  cessation 
of  perspiration. 

Dr.  Hughes — I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  universal 
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observation  in  regard  to  the  precursory  stage.  It  has  been  ob- 
served over  and  over  again,  and  I  have  never  s^en  it  success- 
fully denied. 

Db.  Pbbwitt — It  occurs  to  me  that  Dr.  Hughes  makes  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  Why  should  there  be  a  difference 
in  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  nervous  centers,  whether  the  heat 
be  generated  from  within  or  from  without  ?  Unless  Dr.  Hughes 
can  prove  that  the  solar  ray  as  such  has  some  specific  influence 
in  the  production  of  sunstroke. 

Dr.  Huqhes — I  do  not  assert  that  the  heat  of  a  fever  always 
acts  directly  upon  the  sweat  centers.  '•No  one  has  ever  atempted 
to  establish  that  as  a  fact ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
presence  of  a  high  temperature  in  the  blood  will  produce  an 
impariment  of  the  activity  of  the  internal  organs,  modification 
of  the  heart's  action,  psychical  symptoms. 

Da.  Prewitt — What  is  it  that  produces  a  paralysis  of  the 
nervous  centers,  if  it  be  not  the  heat? 

Dr.  Hughes — I  have  distinctly  asserted  that  it  is  paralysis 
of  precursory  iiTitation  of  the  nervous  centers  that  affect  irreg- 
ularly the  activity  of  all  the  vital  organs  in  fever.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  influence  of  heat  upon  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
which  produces  the  delirium  of  a  fever.  The  heat  of  a  fever 
will  produce  paralysis  of  the  sweat  centers,  or  on  the  contrary 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  more  in 
these  exceptional  perspiring  fevers  to  cause  poi'spiration  than  a 
slight  irritation  of  the  sweat  centers,  thermal  or  toxic. 

Now  to  my  mind,  the  objections  made  by  Dr.  Johnston, 
seem  a  confirmation  of  the  views  which  I  have  taken,  that  in  a 
fever  the  heat  is  already  within  the  system,  has  passed  the  out- 
posts and  gained  admission  into  the  very  citadel  of  life,  has  at- 
tacked the  vital  organs  and  produced  a  disturbance  there.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  why  it  is  that  in  some  of  the 
fevers  there  is  no  implication  of  the  sweat  glands — in  others 
that  the  sweating  process  is  arrested.  But  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  phenomena  of  a  sunstroke  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  fever.  The  heat  proceeds  within  to  attack  the 
organs  at  once,  and  there  is  disturbance  of  the  heart,  there 
is  the  disturbed  cerebrum,  and  as  a  rule  the  eliminating  or- 
gans begin  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  increased  temperature. 
This  comes  from  within.  But  in  sunstroke,  long  before  the  de- 
lirium is  manifest,  when  the  sunstroke  is  approaching,  you  have 
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a  failure  to  prespire.  In  all  the  cases  which  I  have  observed^ 
in  all  of  which  I  have  T&nd,  when  your  patient  succambs,  his 
perspiration  is  often  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  if  you  hav& 
conversed  With  him  before  he  has  fallen  a  victim,  he  has  told  you 
he  does  not  sweat  well,  and  then  when  you  begin  on  your  treat- 
ment, you  dash  a  little  cold  water  upon  the  top  of  the  head  and 
down  the  spinal  column,  by  preference  you  produce  the  stimu- 
lating reactionary  effect.  If  you  are  successful  in  your  treatment 
you  do  not  apply  your  cold  water  too  long,  and  if  in  addition,, 
you  put  ice^or  ether  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  give  him  aqua, 
ammonia  or  a  little  brandy  for  the  nervous  system,  you  are  gen- 
erally rewarded  by  successful  results. 

Dr.  McPheeters — I  confess,  Sir,  that  as  far  as  I  understood 
Dr.  Hughes  theory,  it  seems  to  me  as  satisfactory  an  explanation* 
of  this  phenomena  of  sunstroke,  as  any  that  I  have  heard  be- 
fore, or  read  of.  I  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Johnston's  so-called 
analogous  cases  are  analogous  cases. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  as  Dr.  Hughes  remarks,  whether 
the  heat  is  from  within  or  from  without.  In  the  case  of  these 
high  temperatures  in  fevers,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the- 
system  are  so  gradual,  that  the  organs  are  to  some  extent  able- 
to  adapt  themselves  to  it,  whereas  in  sunstroke  the  heat  is  so- 
sudden,  rapid  an  overpowering,  that  the  vital  forces  sink  be- 
neath it.  In  sunstroke  the  person  is  stricken  at  once,  whereas- 
in  these  high  temperatures  it  exists  for  hours  and  days,  and  the 
system  has  time  to  adapt  itself  to  some  extent.  Now,  we  know 
there  is  a  sweating  point,  there  is  a  point  of  low  temperature  in 
which  there  is  no  perspiration ;  then  it  goes  up  too  high,  it  is- 
above  the  sweating  point.  An  excess  of  heat  will  prevent  per- 
spiration. I  do  not  know  whether  the  fact  is,  that  sunstroke 
takes  place  more  frequently  in  a  condition  of  atmosphere^  which 
is  unfavorable  to  evaporation,  but  we  all  know  that  we  suffer 
more  in  a  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere  than  we  do  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  a  dry  atmosphere 
favors  evaporation  of  the  prespiration,  and  so  induces  a  cooling 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  prevents  the  ingress  of  the  heat,, 
whilst  a  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere  has  an  opposite  in- 
fluence; and  we  suffer  more  in  a  rather  heated  atmosphere 
which  is  also  humid,  than  in  one  in  which  the  temperature  is. 
higher,  but  which  is  less  humid. 
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Dr.  Bernats — I  believe  that  the  explanation  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Hughes,  regarding  the  phenomena  of  sunstroke,  is  a  new 
oi^e.  I  think  also  it  has  a  great  many  points  in  its  favor ;  it  is 
Tery  plausible,  and  catching.  Since  I  have  heard  the  Doctor  ex- 
plain it,  I  have  adopted  it,  because  it  explains  certain  phe- 
nomena which  I  could  not  understand  before.  Sunstroke  never 
occurs  during  a  cool  term,  therefore  it  is  caused  by  heat — that  is 
-a  proposition  which  no  one  will  deny.  But  exactly  how  heat  in- 
duces sunstroke  is  quite  another  question.  Dr.  Hughes  asserts 
that  sunstroke  is  a  paralysis  of  the  sw;&at  centers,  and  when  he 
says  it  is  caused  by  the  continued  action  of  high  temperature  on 
the  human  system,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  this  high  tem- 
perature can  not  act  upon  the  system  as  long  as  there  is  perspira- 
tion, and  that  whenever  perspiration  stops  the  heat  overpowers 
the  system,  he  makes  a  new  and  very  true  proposition.  I  know 
of  a  case,  recently,  where  a  young  man  after  dancing  violently 
had  myelitis  and  paresis  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  possible  that  after  the  sweat  glands  have  been 
eaused  to  act  continuously  for  four  or  five  days  that  they  will  be 
paralyzed,  that  they  can  no  longer  secrete  sweat  in  proper  quan- 
tities ;  then  we  can  understand,  if  the  heat  continues,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  will  be  communicated  to  the  body  and  the 
phenomena  of  sunstroke  will  occur. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Green — If  a  person  ceases  to  sweat,  is  the  ces- 
sation of  sweating  always  to  be  referred  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
perspiratorj*^  glands  ?  May  it  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  water  in  the  system  to  supply  perspi- 
ration ?  May  not  the  amount  of  water  in  the  system  of  a  person 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  long  time,  become  finally 
exhausted  by  the  continual  and  rapid  evaporation,  so  that  at 
length  the  sweat  glands  have  an  almost  empty  reservoir  to  sup- 
ply them  ?  We  know  that  some  men  working  in  the  sun  cease 
to  sweat,  but  when  they  drink  plenty  of  water  they  begin  to 
perspire. 

Dr.  Prbwitt — The  theory  of  Dr.  Hughes  is  a  very  fascin- 
ating one,  if  it  can  bo  proven.  But  what  evidence  have  we  that 
the  blood  before  sunstroke  has  not  already  become  so  heated  as 
to  produce  a  paralysis  of  the  nervous  centers.  The  question  is, 
is  the  paralysis  of  the  sweat  centers  the  cause  of  sunstroke,  or  is 
it  merely  a  phenomena  connected  with  this  state. 
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Dr.  Hurt — I  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition  that  paralysis 
of  the  sweat  glands  has  undoubtedly  been  proven  to  be  the  cause 
of  sunstroke.  My  idea  is,  that  if  the  nerves  presiding  over  these 
glands  were  paralyzed  all  the  water  in  the  blood  might  go  out. 


Sarurdat,  May  8th,  1880. 

Inst r amenta  for  Dilating  the  Womb. 

Dr.  Bernays  showed  to  the  society  some  instruments  for 
dilating  the  womb.  He  said  :  '<  These  are  instruments  for  dilat- 
ing the  womb,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  are  of  different  sizes,, 
beginning  with  very  small  ones  and  gradually  getting  larger^ 
until  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  used  as  specula.  They 
were  originally  consti-ucted  by  Prof.  Simon,  of  Heidelberg,  for 
the  purpose  of  dilating  the  female  urethra.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  case  of  miscarriage.  I  got  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  womb  to  dilate  and  I  used  these,  one  after  another,, 
and  the  miscarriage  came  off  very  satisfactorily.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  by  means  of  these  little  instruments  used  in  suc- 
cession you  can  dilate  the  cervical  canal  of  the  womb  and  get 
your  finger  into  it.  That  is  a  fact  which  I  consider  somewhat  sur- 
prising. No  one,  two  years  ago,  would  have  supposed  such  a 
thing  could  be  done.  This  is  a  much  more  cleanly  means  than 
the  sponge  tent,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  any  infectious  mass  of 
pus  closing  around  these  instruments.  The  process  is  veiy  easy,, 
and  is  painless.  Even  without  chloroform  you  can  use  these 
instruments  and  pass  them  into  the  womb  without  causing  the 
patient  much  pain." 

Hem  In  of  tl>«  TmnaTerse  Ctolon. 

Dr.  Stevens — If  there  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to- 
engage  the  attention  of  the  society  I  desire  to  present  a  case  which 
I  think  has  many  interesting  points.  I  report  it  from  note& 
taken  at  the  time  of  my  observations.  I  was  called  by  Dr.  John 
Laughton  to  make  the  dissection  in  an  examination  of  the  body 
of  Police  officer  Hoi  ton.  Besides  Dr.  Laugh  tou,  who  had  been 
the  attending  phj'-sician,  there  were  present  Dr.  Thompson  and 
Prof.  Ellsworth  Smith.    About  a  year  before  death,  and   while 
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in  the  performance  of  his  official  duty,  Hoi  ton  received  a  stab, 
made  with  a  pocket  knife.  The  wound  was  on  the  left  side 
between  the  8th  and  9th  ribs  and  about  four  inches  from  the  ster- 
num.  The  wound  healed  readily  and  without  any  alarming  com- 
plications. After  a  few  days,  just  at  the  site  of  the  wound,  there 
appeared  a  soft,  reducible  tumor,  about  the  size  of  half  a  hen-egg 
but  causing  no  inconvenience.  He  returned  to  his  occupation 
and  continued  to  perform  his  duties  for  several  months;  in  fact, 
till  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  of  his  death.  The  death  was 
caused  by  entitis  and  was  not  attributed  to  the  lesion  mentioned. 
In  the  long  interval  between  the  time  of  the  injury  and  his 
death  the  case  excited  considerable  interest  and  there  was  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  the  majority 
believing  it  to  be  a  hernia  of  the  lung;  only  one  or  two,  as  the 
sequel  demonstrated,  formed  the  correct  diagnosis,  viz.:  A  hernia 
of  the  transverse  colon. 

Upon  opening  the  cavity  of  the  chest  a  most  remarkable  dis- 
placement of  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  was  apparent.  The 
stomach  with  its  greater  curvature  upwards,  was  the  first  object 
in  view ;  the  left  half,  at  least,  of  the  transverae  colon  was  above 
the  plane  of  the  diaphragm;  the  heart  was  found  backward  from 
its  normal  position,  and  the  lung  diminished  by  at  least  four-fifths 
of  its  usual  dimensions  driven  to  the  extreme  upper  part  of  the 
cavity,  and  presenting  more  the  appearance  of  a  spleen  than  of 
a  lung.  It  was  wholly  impervious  to  air.  The  right  lung  seemed 
to  have  expanded  and  have  forced  the  mediastinum  to  the  left  of 
its  normal  location.  The  diaphragm  of  that  side  seemed  to  have 
almost  disappeared ;  only  a  vestige  remained  showing  its  mar- 
ginal attachment.  You  will  readily  form  an  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous distension  that  had  taken  place  in  order  to  admit  the  pass- 
age upward  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stomach  and  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  colon. 

This  then  was  the  state  of  things  as  revealed  by  the  autopsy. 
Our  conclusions  were  as  follows :  That  the  knife  first  passed 
through  the  integument  and  inter-costal  structures,  entering  the 
pleural  cavity  during  the  act  of  expii'ation,  the  lung  escaped 
injury  ;  the  blade  then  passed  through  the  diaphragm  without 
wounding  a^ny  viscus  beneath ;  that  at  firat,  a  small  section  of 
either  the  colon  or  the  stomach  entered  the  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm, and  then  by  slow  advances,  so  slow  in  fact  as  not  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  individual  himself,  and  so  slow  that  the  natural 
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functions  of  the  various  organs  implicated  bad  ample  time  to  con- 
form their  compensatory  or  other  actions  .to  the  gradual!}'  chang- 
ing relations.  Prohahly  it  took  weeks  or  months  to  work  out 
the  entire  revolution. 

A  rather  interesting  fact  was  mentioned  by  the  attending 
physician,  that  the  patient  frequently  vomited  during  his  illness. 
Of  course  this  must  have  been  performed  solely  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  stomach  and  without  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles. 

Reflex  Caaseii  of.  Disease. 

Dr.  Porter — I  have  recently  met  with  a  case  which  is  an 
example  of  a  class  which  I  think  is  frequently  met  with,  though 
not  always  understood.  It  is  one  similar  to  three  others  that  I 
have  seen,  and  that  I  reported  last  winter  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical 
Record,  This  case  is  that  of  a  lady  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
possibly  55,  who  has  had  asthma,  and  has  suffered  during  the 
last  few  years  very  acutely  with  great  pain  in  the  chest,  and  the 
paroxysms  have  come  on  very  frequently.  For  years  she  has 
resorted  every  night  to  chloroform,  and  during  the  day  smoked 
a  number  of  cigarettes  of  stramonium  and  nitrate  of  potash. 
While  in  this  city  some  time  ago  the  paroxysm  came  on  so 
severely  that  she  sought  the  advioe  of  a  physician.  He  found  in 
her  nose  a  large  polypus,  which  he  removed.  She  said  that  after 
the  paroxysms  seemed  to  be  better  for  a  little  while  and  then 
again  returned.  On  examination  I  found  the  nasal  pharynx 
crowded  with  small  polypi  of  the  usual  kind,  and  when  I 
detached  them  with  a  probe  a  paroxysm  of  asthma  was  imme- 
diately induced.  The  whole  naso-pharynx  was  excessively  sen- 
sitive. Literally  she  did  not  breathe  through  her  nose  at  all; 
when  she  closed  her  mouth  respiration  was  entirely  obstructed. 
I  removed  27  polypi.  They  were  clustered  together  and  in 
lay  era.  The  roots  of  the  polypi  were  removed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  by  the  forceps.  The  mucous  membrane  was  very  much 
degenerated,  the  whole  mass  being  soft  and  mucous.  I  injected 
it  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  which  caused  the  whole 
mass  to  shrivel  up.  1  do  not  report  this  case  with  regard  to  the 
surgical  treatment,  but  from  the  fact  that  so  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  breathe  through  her  nose  at  all,  her  asthma  began  to  disap- 
pear, and  so  soon  as  respiration  was  entirely  restored  and  for  the 
last  ten  days,  she  has  not  had  an  attack  of  asthma.  She  no  longer 
uses  chloral  or  the  cigarettes,  is  gaining  health  and  flesh,  hor 
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cheeks  begin  to  look  a  little  flushed  and  I  believe  I  am  justified 
in  telling  her  she  will  get  entirely  well.  In  examination  of  the 
lungs  I  found  nothing  defective  in  the  lung  tissue  itself.  The 
other  eases  are  cases  similar  to  this.  One  was  a  case  of  polypi 
in  the  naso-pharynx  and  the  symptoms  were  similar  to  the 
symptoms  in  this  case.  In  this  second  case  the  polypi  and  the 
asthma  returned;  but  when  the  polypi  were  entirely  destroyed 
the  asthma,  ceased  and  has  not  returned.  The  other  case  was 
that  of  a  calculus  in  the  left  tonsil  of  long  standing  in  a  gentle- 
man. Since  this  has  been  removed  the  asthma  has  decreased  and 
to-day  the  patient  is  entirely  free.  I  believe  that  the  study  of 
asthma  as  the  result  of  reflex  irritation  is  most  interesting  and 
profitable.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  cases  of  asthma  which 
can  be  entirely  cured,  and  I  think  that  those  cases  which  cannot 
be  cured,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  relieved  by  any  treatment. 
Eefiex  irritation  is  a  powerful  factor  in  these  cases,  and  must  be 
treated  before  anything  can  be  accomplished. 

Dr.  Hughes — Upon  looking  over  the  literature  of  medicine, 
and  scanning  it  carefully  during  the  last  few  years,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  living  under  the  reign  of  the  re- 
flexes. For  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  medical  literature 
today,  teems  with  clinical  illustrations  of  the  potency  of  reflex 
causes  of  disease  in  remoter  parts  of  the  system.  We  have  the 
uterine  and  ovarian  reflexes  in  abundance ;  in  fact  it  is  getting ' 
.now  to  be  pretty  much  a  stock  in  trade  with  our  gynrocological 
brothers ;  we  have  uterine  psychosis,  and  neuroses  without  num- 
ber. The  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  to  avoid  treating  every 
other  locality  but  the  exact  locality  of  the  disease. 

Now  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  formerly  the  potency  of 
reflex  action  was  too  much  overlooked,  and  while  we  should 
constantly  seek  for  possible  sources  of  reflex  irritation  when 
we  encounter  disease  v^hich  implicates  especially  the  nervous 
system  in  a  particular  locality,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  as  perhaps  we  are  likely  to  do,  because  this  is  a  somewhat 
recent  clinical  discovery  that  the  disease  may  have  its  origin  in 
i,he  place  in  which  we  find  its  symptomatic  manifestation.  Kow 
how  common  it  is  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  suffering  with 
hysteria,  to  make  the  discovery  that  the  disease  is  not  in  the 
brain,  but  that  the  ancient  conjecture  is  decidedly  correct  that 
it  was  in  the  uterus  or  rather  in  its  appendages  ?  How  common 
is  it  to  find  it  the  fact  that  a  pressure  exerted  upon  the  ovary  of 
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an  hyaterical  female  during  a  paroxysm  will  result  in  the  prompt 
cessation  of  the  paroxysm,  the  cardiac  irritation,  the  cardiac 
palpitation,  and  cerebral  disturbances.  Even  hystero-epilipsia 
may  be  relieved  in  this  way,  when  it  has  for  its  potent  cause  a 
congested  ovary. 

Dk.  WilliamIs — Under  the  head  of  reflex  irritation  I  will 
relate  a  case  which  may  be  found  of  interest.  A  lady  some 
years  ago,  living  in  Fronchtown,  had  an  intense  head-ache,, 
supra-orbital  neuralgia,  so-called,  involving  the  whole  surface  of 
the  head.  She  was  suffering  so  severely  that  she  embedded  her 
head  between  two  feather  pillows,  and  could  not  endure  to  have 
the  cold  air  get  to  her  head  at  all,  on  account  of  the  intense 
pain  that  it  caused  her.  Her  daughter  happened  to  bo  a  pa- 
tient of  mine  at  the  time,  and  one  day  whilst  in  my  office  she 
told  me  about  her  mother's  complaint.  I  asked  her  a  few  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  complaint  and  at  last  inquired  whether 
her  mother  did  not  have  some  bad  teeth.  She  replied  "yes," 
and  I  advised  her  to  have  them  extracted,  which  was  done,  and 
was  followed  by  prompt  and  complete  recovery. 

Dr.  Bernays — I  was  called  sometime  ago  to  see  an  actress- 
who  was  said  to  have  spasms.  Upon  arriving  there  I  found  this 
lady  in  the  arms  of  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  troupe  and  she 
was  laughing  and  crying  alternately,  and  sometimes  she  would 
have  a  spasm.  It.  was  evidently  an  attack  of  hysterics.  I  laid 
her  upon  a  lounge  and  passing  my  hand  under  her  garments- 
exercised  a  deep  pressure  on  the  ovaiy  and  from  that  very  mo- 
ment she  became  as  if  paralyzed;  she  stopped  crying,  became 
quieted,  and  fell  asleep,  and  after  I  had  remained  there  about  ten 
minutes  she  was  still  sleeping.  Before  I  lefl  the  room  I  asked 
one  of  the  gentlemen  what  had  brought  on  the  attack,  and  he 
told  me  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  written  to  her  a  letter,  breaking  off  the  engagement,  and 
the  attack  had  come  on.  Now  the  point  is,  that  this  letter  would 
not  have  caused  irritation  of  the  ovaries,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  pressure  on  the  ovaries  released  the  attack  which  followed 
the  receipt  of  the  letter.  It  is  very  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system  was  the  source  of  the  ovarian 
irritation,  which  was  reflected  again  on  the  nervous  system,, 
producing  hysteria,  and  which  being  relieved,  the  hysterical 
state  passed  away. 
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Saturday,  May  15, 1880. 

ObBtraciien  of  the  Urethra. 

Dr.  Bernays  reported  the  following  ease :  I  was  called  last 
Tuesday  to  see  a  patient  who  had  been  oat  on  a  spree  all  night, 
in  which  he  indulged  in  great  sexual  excesses.  I  was  told  that 
the  patient  had  been  suffering  from  a  complete  retention  of  the 
urine  ever  since.  I  saw  the  patient,  and  found  a  condition  of 
ursamic  poisoning,  and  upon  local  examination,  I  found  calculus 
firmly  lodged  and  impacted  in  the  urethra  about  five  or  six 
inches  down  the  meatus,  causing  complete  obstruction  of  the 
urethra.  The  bladder  was  dilated  above  the  navel  and  could  be 
felt  as  a  large  tumor  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  the  patient  would  probably  die  on  account  of  urssmio 
poisoning,  although  his  life  might  have  been  saved  had  he  called 
for  a  physician  earlier.  But  I  relieved  him  somewhat  by  tap- 
ping the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  emptying  its  contents,  hot 
applications  and  morphine  (hypodermically). 

Upon  my  return  next  day  there  was  no  amelioration  of  any 
of  the  symptoms.  I  got  every  thing  ready  to  cut  out  the  cal- 
culus, but  when  I  returned  the  patient  was  moribund.  The 
specimen  is  here  (it  will  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  case 
to  state  that  the  patient  was  a  coach  dog.)  There  is  an  ulcer  at 
the  apex  of  the  bladder  ready  to  perforate.  The  pelves  of  the 
kidneys  are  filled  with  calculi,  and  the  calculus  which  caused  the 
obstruction  will  be  found  in  the  urethra. 

Imhalntion  or  Benxoate  of  Soda. 

Dr.  MoPheeters — The  subject  of  inhalation  for  phthesis  is 
not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  known  for  the  last  50  years,  waa 
highly  recommended  by  some,  but  subsequently  abandoned  by 
inquirers.  The  fact  is  the  lungs  are  adapted  to  atmospheric  air^ 
arid  to  nothing  else.  In  the  three  first  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Porter,. 
I  can  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  where  there  are  any  grounds 
for  concluding  that  the  benzoate  of  soda  did  any  good.  He  used 
it  in  addition  to  other  remedies.  I  should  say  that  if  I  recollect 
his  treatmeet  of  those  cases,  that  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
said  of  the  benzoate  of  soda  as  regards  the  improvement  in  those- 
cases,  is,  that  it  did  no  harm.    I  can  mention  two  cases  very  sim- 
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ilar  to  those  related  by  Dr.  Porter  where  the  condition  was  quite 
as  marked,  which  improved  under  the  ordinary  treatment  for 
phthisis,  without  the  use  of  the  benzoate  of  soda,  and  I  think 
the  doctor's  treatment  would  have  been  quite  as  successful  if  he 
had  not  used  benzoate  of  soda.  In  my  judgment,  any  substance 
introduced  into  the  lungs  or  bronchi  besides  air  is  injurious,  and 
only  injurious.  In  very  severe  cases  of  affections  of  the  throat 
and  larynx,  I  have  used  inhalations  of  hot  water  with  a  little 
tincture  of  benzoic  acid,  which  was  greatly  diluted,  and  have 
found  some  benefit  to  the  results  from  it,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  phthesis  of  the  throat  larynx. 

Dr.  Hodqen — I  most  heartily  endorse  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
McPheeters,  but  I  find  fault  with  his  argument.  To  simply  state 
that  the  lungs  are  adapted  to  the  inhalation  of  air,  and  nothing 
else,  is  not  to  prove  that  it  is  the  truth.  To  insist  that  because 
the  lungs  are  adapted  to  the  inhalation  of  air  and  nothing  else, 
that  therefore,  the  inhalation  of  benzoate  of  soda  could  do  noth- 
ing else  but  harm,  is  unwarranted. 

Dr.  Eumbold — I  think  that  Dr.  McPheeter's  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  normal  fluid  of  the  lungs  is  air,  and  even  if  Dr. 
Porter  did  give  relief  from  inhalation  of  benzoate  of  soda,  it 
was  only  by  substituting  an  agent  that  had  a  less  irritating  effect 
on  the  lungs  than  the  disease  itself.  The  patient  would  have  been 
injured  by  the  inhalation  of  the  benzoate  of  soda  if  he  had  been 
entirely  healthy;  but  when  the  lung  is  diseased,  the  remedy 
given,  especially  as  it  is  an  anti-zymotic,  may  prevent  the  irri- 
tating secretions  from  injuring  the  patient,  and  thus  help  him. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Management  of  a  Difficult  Labor.    By  D.   S.  Booth, 

M.  D.,  of  Sparta,  111. 

About  5:30  a.  m.,  September  18,  1879,  a  courier  handed  to  me 
a  note,  the  contents  of  which  were  as  follows  :  "  Dr.  Booth — Dear 
Doctor :  Come  immediately  to  Mr.  John  W.'s  to  meet  Dr.  Homan 
and  self,  to  deliver  his  wife.  It  is  a  shoulder  presentation,  and 
the  child  must  be  separated  to  be  delivered.  So  bring  instru- 
ments for  the  purpose.  Signed:  Homan  &  Wilson.''  At  or 
about  6:30  a.  m.  I  arrived  at  the  house  designated  in  the  note, 
and  proceeded  to  make  a  full  and  complete  examination  of  the 
patient  with  the  following  result. 

Mrs.  W.  was  a  multipara,  this  being  her  second  child,  aged 
about  twenty-five  years,  and  a  very  large,  muscular  woman. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  she  had  been  in  labor  about  72 
hours.  During  the  first  48  hours  she  had  been  in  the  charge  of 
a  midwife,  who,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  delay,  sent  for  Dr. 
Wilson.  After  the  doctor's  arrival,  he  made  a  number  of  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  deliver,  by  the  usual  means,  and  then  he  sent 
for  Doctor  Homan,  and  the  two  physicians,  after  numerous 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  relieve  the  patient,  sent  for  me.  Upon 
making  a  vaginal  examination,  I  found  the  left  arm  entirely 
without  the  vulva,  cold  and  almost  black;  the  right  hand  was 
also  without  the  vulva,  and  no  radial  pulse  in  either.  The  left 
axilla  under  the  symphysis  of  thepubes;  and  the  right  axilla 
beneath  or  below  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  the  back  of  the 
foetus  to  the  right  ilium,  the  abdomen  to  the  left.  This  presenta- 
tion could  not  be  called  a  dorso-pubic,  neither  could  it  be  called 
a  dorso-sacral,  as  the  the  shoulders  occupied  the  antero-poste- 
rior  or  conjugate  diameter  of  the  inlet.  This  will  be  easier  un- 
derstood when  we  consider  that  the  patient  had  a  very  pendu- 
lous abdomen,  and  that  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  was  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  inlet,  presuming  the  pel- 
vis to  stand  at  an  angle  of  about  160  degrees  to  the  horizon.  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  both  shoulders  entered  the  inlet  in  the 
oblique  diameter,  or  more  properly,  one,  then  the  other  followed  ; 
and  that  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  which  took  place 
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some  fifly-two  hours  before  my  arrival,  the  foetus  was  forced  by 
the  tetanic  contractions  of  the  uterus  downwards,  and  with  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  head  of  the  child  at  and  over  the  left 
coryloid  fossa  or  acetabulum,  the  fcBtus  was  made  to  rotate  until 
the  axillee  were  made  to  occupy  the  places  above  described  or 
^iven.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  certainly  occupied  the  point 
designated  at  the  time  of  my  first  examination,  and  this  I  regret, 
as  I  cannot  find  a  similar  case  described  by  any  author  at  my 

•command. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  the  mother's  decubitus  (at  the 
time  of  my  arrival  at  her  bed-side)  was  upon  her  back,  and  her 
position  did  not  make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  post- 
tion  of  the  foetus,  that  is,  as  to  the  uterine  angle.  I  did  not 
use  the  binder,  or  the  pillow.  The  first  I  thought  to  be  con- 
tra-indicated at  the  time,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  tenderness 
of  the  parts  concerned  in  action,  and  the  powerful  tonic  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus,  and  pressure  would  have  certainly  aggra- 
vated the  latter;  and  as  to  the  pillow,  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  indicated  in  this  case,  from  any  logical  standpoint. 

The  chin  and  face  of  the  child  were  almost  flattened  against 
the  breast  of  the  foetus,  by  the  tetanic  throes  of  the  uterus. 
The  acronion  process  of  the  left  scapula  was  w«ll  marked,  and 
the  most  dependent,  the  spine  of  the  left  scapula,  easily  made 
out,  as  also  the  clavicle  of  the  same  side,  the  first  to  the  right 
and  the  latter  to  the  left  ilia.  By  placing  the  fore-arm  of  the 
presenting  arm  in  the  supine  position,  the  thumb  was  directed  to 
the  patient* 8  right  thigh^  and  the  little  finger  to  the' left. 

It  is  said  that  under  these  circumstances  the  transverse  diam- 
eter of  the  uterus  can  be  recognized  as  greater  than  the  longi- 
tudinal, by  external  taxis:  (Hodge.)  But  this  would  not  apply  in 
this  particular  case,  for  the  several  reasons  given  above,  and 
I  very  much  doubt  the  force  of  its  application  in  very  large, 
fleshy  women,  as  this  one  was.  The  spinous  processes  of  the 
upper  dorsal  and  the  lower  cervical  were  very  prominent,  more 
particularly  the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebra  prominens,  of 
the  seventh  cervical.  It  felt  almost  like  a  morbid  exostotic 
growth,  and  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  parturient 
canal,  laterally  and  longitudinally. 

The  funis  was  also  presenting,  several  inches  of  which  was 
hanging  without  the  vulva,  cold  and  without  pulsation.  The 
pelvis  was  of  good  capacity  and  well  formed,  and  the  soft  parts 
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fully  dilated  and  quite  soft.  Afler  making  certain  that  the 
bowels  and  bladder  were  clear,  and  there  was  not  any  contra- 
indication to  the  use  of  an  ansBSthetic,  we  placed  her  upon  her 
breast  and  knees,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  her  chloroform  to 
profound  anesthesia,  short  of  stertorous  breathing,  after  which 
I  proceeded  to  practice  the  bimanuel  proper,  and  then  the  inter- 
nal and  external  bi-polar,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  the  differ- 
ent foi'ms  of  the  bi-polar  methods  of  turning.  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  some  gentleman  present  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  either 
of  these  methods  in  this  case  at  this  stage  of  affairs,  first  because 
the  liquor  amnii  had  all  drained  or  passed  off  many  hours  before, 
in  fact,  near  the  beginning  of  her  accouchment,  and  further,  the 
uterus  was  firmly  contracted  concentrically  and  Jongitudinally 
about  and  around  the  child.  I  will  answer  why  through  Dr. 
Barnes.  He  says :  '<  But  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  among 
upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  turning  of  which  I  have 
notes,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which  I  did  not  turn  the  bi-polar 
principl'C  to  more  or  less  advantage ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  of 
extreme  difficulty  from  spasmodic  concentric  contraction  of  the 
uterus  upon  the  foetus,  with  jamming  of  the  shoulder  into  the 
pelvis,  where  other  pi-actitioners  had  been  foiled,  1  have,  by 
judicious  application  of  this  principle,  turned  and  delivered 
safely." 

The  child  being  dead,  head-turning  could  avail  nothing  to 
the  advantage  of  the  child,  but,  gentlemen,  please  remember  I 
was  very  willing  to  accept  either  head  or  feet-turning,  and  that 
too,  by  the  easiest,  simplest  and  quickest  method  or  route  known. 

The  physicians  who  preceded  me  had  attempted  to  decapitate 
before  sending  lor  me,  but  had  failed  for  the  want  of  the 
^^ necessary  instruments,"  so  they  informed  me;  and  this  attempt 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  condition  of  things  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival,  viz.,  changing  a  curve  into  an  angle,  or 
it  might  have  been  caused  by  the  powerful  and  prolonged  uter- 
ine contractions,  but  I  believe  the  most  probable  cause  to  have 
been  pulling  at  the  child's  arms,  hoping  to  deliver  by  this  means 
before  sending  for  a  physician.  This,  of  course,  means  an  allu- 
sion to  the  midwife. 

She  might  have  succeeded  in  pulling  off  both  arms,  but  she 
could  not  have  delivered  this  child  by  that  method,  as  the 
foetus  was  very  large.  I  estimated  it  to  weigh  not  less  than 
twelve  pounds. 
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I  soon  found  that  the  foetus  was  so  impacted  and  wedged  into 
the  pelvis  that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  it;  with  one  hand 
within  the  vagina,  and  the  other  upon  the  abdomen  over  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  acting  together,  but  in  contrary  directions, 
I  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  presenting  part  or 
foetus.  I  even  failed  to  return  the  arms  or  hands  into  the 
uterus. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  I  concluded  to  attempt  to 
practice  version  by  the  usual  method,  and  this  I  found  to  be 
impossible,  by  reason  of  the  pelvis  being  already  fully  occupied 
by  the  child. 

The  child  being  dead,  and  in  fact  had  been  for  many  hours 
before  my  arrival  upon  the  battle  field  (please  allow  me  this 
little  bit  of  pleonasm),  I  amputated  the  left  arm  at  the  shoulder, 
and  again  attempted  the  bi-polar  method,  but  without  avail. 
Then  I  tried  to  introduce  my  hand  to  turn,  but  I  found  it  impos- 
sible, for  the  reason  before  given.  I  then  amputated  the  other 
arm  at  the  shoulder ;  after  which  I  introduced,  with  miich  dif- 
ficulty, my  right  hand  up  to  the  feet  of  the  child ;  but,  owing  to 
the  powerful  uterine  contractions,  my  hand  and  arm  was  com- 
pletely paral^^zed  :  even  the  sphincter  vagina  would  constringe 
(so  appeared  to  me)  my  arm  like  a  cord,  and  I  was  powerless  to 
do  anything.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  I  found  a  new  dif- 
ficulty, in  the  position  of  the  child's  feet.  They  were  crossed 
and  locked,  and  occupied  the  highest  part  of  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  and  forced  down  upon  and  across  Ihe  child's  buttocksv 
After  making  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  down 
the  feet,  I  thought  I  would  try  a  little  strategem.  I  introduced 
a  long  blunt  hook  up  along  the  side  of  my  arm,  as  a  guide, 
until  it  reached  the  poplit^l  space  of  one  of  the  child's  legs,  the 
one  easiest  reached,  passed  the  hook  behind  the  same,  and  with 
the  fingers  of  the  hand  within  the  uterus,  as  a  protector  to  the 
soft  parts  of  the  mother,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  down  one  leg, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  foot  of  the  same.  I  threw  a 
clove  hitch  around  the  ankle  of  this  leg,  and  then  attempted,  by 
a  combined  action  of  both  of  my  hands,  one  within  to  force  the 
presenting  part  upwards,  and  the  other  grasping  the  ankle  to 
turn,  but  in  this  I  signally  failed  to  make  any  impression 
upon  the  position  of  the  child.  I  should  also  state,  that  Dr. 
Homan  rendered  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  by  external 
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manipulation,  but  our  combined  efforts  proved  insufficient  to 
dislodge  the  child  from  the  grasp  of  the  uterus. 

When  the  child  in  utero  is  living,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  seize 
and  bring  down  a  knee,  in  preference  to  a  foot,  and  that  one 
which  is  farthest  away.  But  when  the  foetus  is  dead  it  is  best  to 
bring  down  both  legs ;  here  the  spine  has  lost  its  elasticity,  the 
body  will  hardly  turn,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  for  the 
child  in  maintaining  the  half-breach  and  preserving  the  cord  from 
pressure. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  I  became  exhausted,  and  JDr. 
Wilson  coming  in  fresh,  I  directed  him  to  introduce  his  right 
hand,  following  the  cord,  foot,  leg  and  thigh  of  the  limb  then 
under  control,  until  he  should  find  the  other  limb,  and,  when 
found,  bring  it  down.  After  great  labor  he  succeeded  in  doing 
so ;  when  I  again  took  charge,  and  delivered  the  child  without 
much  more  trouble. 

There  are  several  unique,  at  least  rare  points,  belonging  to 
this  case.  I  shall  take  them  up  numerically,  hoping  to  provoke 
discussion  upon  them,  that  I  may  be  benefitted  thereby. 

1st — The  presentation  :   of  this  I  have  probably  said  enough. 

2d — The  position  of  the  uterus  in  respect  to  the  an tero -pos- 
terior plane  of  the  inlet  of  the  true  pelvis,  produced,  I  think,  by 
the  pendulous  abdomen.  This  case  would  be  classed  with  the 
"  Cross  Births  of  Hippocrates."  The  axes  or  long  diameter  of 
the  foetal  oval  is  thrown  across  the  womb  —  the  most  unfavor- 
able position  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  selected.  (See 
"Leishman's  System  of  Midwifery,"  America  edition  of  1876, 
page  341.)  This  is  the  universal  opinion  of  writers  from  the 
birth  of  medicine  to  the  present  time. 

3d — The  ovoid,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  so  designate  it,  being 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  not  transverse,  as  given  by 
writers  generally. 

4th — The  position  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  foetus. 
Being  placed  at  the  farthest  point  possible  from  the  vulva,  it 
made  it  very  difficult  to  reach  them ;  in  fact,  it  required  the  in- 
troduction of  the  entire  length  of  my  arm  to  do  so. 

5th — The  tetanic  like  contractions  of  the  uterus  throughout 
her  eatiro  accouchment,  even  under  forbidding  conditiohSy  via. : 
The  foetal  position  was  against  it;  Thomas'  knee  and  elbow,  or 
breast  position,  was  also  against  it;  and,  lastly,  at  the  time  and 
during  the  profound  amesthesia. 
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Dr.  Barnes' arfcicle,  "Pendulous  Abdomen  in  Labor,"  says 
that  the  uterus,  if  not  paralyzed,  acts  in  a  wrong  direction.  It 
loses  the  stimulus  to  action,  which  the  normal  pressure  and  sup- 
port of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls  supply,  and  there- 
fore acts  languidly. 

"  Its  independent  power  is  also  weakened  by  another  circum- 
stance. It  is  a  law  of  which  in  the  progress  of  difficult  labor, 
that  whensoever  a  mechanical  obstacle  is  encountered,  before 
long,  the  uterus,  conscious,  as  it  were,  of  the  futility  of  its  efforts, 
intermits  its  action,  takes  a  rest,  lies  dormant,  until  the  time 
shall  arrive  when  it  can  act  with  advantage.''  And  Dr.  Barnes 
furthermore  states,  pages  96  and  97  :  "  Until  the  uterus  is 
brought  back  to  its  normal  position,  it  is  clear  that  two  causes 
concur  to  render  labor  difficult:  First,  the  uterus  being  thrown 
forward,  its  fundus  carried  away  from  the  diaphragm  and  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  walls.  It  loses,  therefore,  the  aid  which 
the  expiratory  muscles,  acting  powerfully  when  the  glottis  is 
closed  and  the  chest  is  fixed,  usually  give.  This  expellant  power 
of  the  expiratory  muscle  is  so  great  that  it  appeared  to  be  of 
itself  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  complete  labor,  the  uterus  re- 
maining quite  passive.  When  the  uterus  is  thrown  forward 
across  the  pubes,  any  force  propagated  downward  from  the 
diaphragm  will  strike  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
foetus.  It  will,  in  short,  drive  the  uterus  and  its  contents  upon 
the  symphysis,  Or  even  more  forward  still,  since  the  body  of  the 
child,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  symphysis,  forms  the  longer  arm 
of  a  lever,  and  the  force  is  expended  upon  it." 

Thomas'  "  postural  treatment "  was  first  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  prolapsed  funis,  partly  from  the  standpoint  of  grav- 
ity, and  partly  as  a  check  to  uterine  action.  As  to  the  thera- 
peutical action  of  anaesthetics  in  such  cases,  the  medical  profes- 
sion are  divided,  and  the  matter  is  subjudice.  This  patient  died 
three  days  after  delivery,  of  septicaemia.  At  the  time  of  delivery 
the  discharges  from  the  uterus  were  so  acrid,  that  I  was  very 
severe  1}''  poisoned,  and  had  taken  unusual  care  to  protect  myself 
against  such  a  very  probable  contingency. 

We  are  told  that  shoulder  presentations  occur  about  once  out 
of  every  260  cases  of  labor.  The  prognosis  as  given  of  235 
cases,  is  one  in  nine  of  the  mothera,  and  half  of  the  children 
are  lost. 
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The  prognosis  in  each  individual  case  varies  with  the  time 
of  delivery,  at  which  the  discovery  is  recognized,  and  relief  ten- 
dered by  the  accoucheur.  From  this,  gentlemen,  we  can  seethe 
importance  of  recognizing  such  presentations  early,  even  before 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  when  discovered,  act 
promptly.  Knowledge  and  courage  are  the  important  factors 
in  the  accoucheur  at  such  times.  Playfair  has  considerable  to 
say  about  "abdominal  palpation"  in  the  detection  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  foetus  in  utero.  In  thin  subjects,  or  those  only  mod- 
erately fleshy,  it  will  no  doubt  apply,  but  in  such  subjects  as  the 
one  above  described,  and  in  the  kind  of  presentations  here  given, 
I  would  not  risk  an  opinion  upon  it  alone. 

As  to  the  vaginal,  or  more  correctly,  the  presenting  land- 
marks, I  will  not  say  anything  J  as  all  writers  upon  obstetrics 
give  plain,  practical  common  sense  rules,  that  are  easily  under- 
stood and  followed.  There  is  one  point  belonging  to  shoulder 
presentations  that  I  feel  like  alluding  to  ete  1  quit  this  subject, 
even  at  the  risk  of  tiring  your  patience,  and  that  is  this,  the  so- 
called  spontaneous  evolution  of  Denman. 

I  believe  that  any  medical  man  who  willfully  waits,  and  thus 
loses  valuable  time,  in  expectation  of,  as  unlikely  or  at  least  as 
uncertain  a  change  as  this,  should  be  held  criminally  responsi- 
ble. Spontaneeus  evolution  in  a  full  grown  foetus,  at  full  term, 
is,  I  think,  a  myth,  or  at  least  very  rarely  occurs. 

Dr.  Hodge  doubts  whether  Dr.  Denman  ever  met  a  case  of 
;spontaneous  evolution,  but  that  his  cases  were  all  vei*sions.  Dr. 
Barnes  regards  the  process  described  by  Denman  as  tme  ver- 
sion or  turning,  and  Dr.  Barnes  furthermore  says  that  all  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian  and  Dutch  authors  apply  to  this  process 
the  term  "spontaneous  version"  Versio  spontanea.  He  says,  it 
might  bo  called  natural  version,  to  distinguish  it  from  artificial 
version,"  effected  by  the  hand. 

All  Continental  authors  likewise  call  Douglas'  process  by 
the  name  of  "  spontaneous  evolution,"  the  process  being  one  of 
unfolding,  as  it  were,  of  the  doublod-up  foetus.  And  medical 
men  should  ever  keep  in  mind,  that  true  spontaneous  evolution 
is  death  to  the  child.  "  A  living  child  is  favorable  to  version, 
a  dead  one  to  evolution." 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion  allow  me,  an  humble  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  to  say  labor  ipse  voluptas,  labor  omnia 
vincit,  labor  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  more  particularly   when  di- 
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rected  to  the  relief  of  our  kind,  and  labor  frequently  conquers. 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  step  to  the  bedside  of  the 
sick,  armed  cap-a-pie,  knowing  our  whole  duty,  and  having  the 
courage  to  perform  it.  And  now  gentlemen  let  us  all  adopt 
this  motto :    Nunquam  non  paratus. 


Ciinical  Keportd  from  {Dritiate  |)rtcttct. 

Cass  of  Trephininq  the  Skull,  for  the  Belief  of  Traumatiq 
Epilepsy.    By  D.  N.  Eankin,  A.  M.  M.  D.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Charles  H.  Poole,  male,  white,  84  years  of  age,  born  in 
France,  unmarried,  and  by  occupation  a  butcher ;  complexion, 
eyes  and  hair,  dark. 

In  October,  1857,  he  was  regularly  enlisted  in  the  Fourth 
United  States  Artillery ;  served  five  years  in  it ;  then  re-enlisted 
in  1862  in  Washingion,  D.  C,  in  the  Third  United  States 
Mounted  Bifles ;  whilst  on  duty  in  the  rear  of  Petersburgh,  Ya., 
May  9, 1864,  ho  was  struck  upon  the  forehead  by  a  minnie  ball, 
and  lay  for  some  hours  upon  the  ground  in  an  insensible  condi- 
tion, before  reaction  supervened.  He  was  then  carried  to  the 
Cavalry  Corps  Hospital,  at  City  Point,  Ya.,  and  upon  examina- 
tion, there  was  found  to  be  considerable  indentation  of  the  skull 
at  the  wounded  point.  Symptoms  of  compression  being  present, 
the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  once  performed  the 
operation  of  trephining  upon  him,  which  relieved  the  violent 
symptoms,  but  did  not  completely  cure  him.  He  remained  at 
the  hospital  for  sixteen  days.  One  night,  in  his  anxiety  to  re- 
join his  regiment,  he  stole  off  from  the  hospital,  unauthorized  by 
the  surgeon,  returned  to  his  regiment,  and  resumed  his  regular 
duties  as  a  private,  served  out  the  full  term  of  his  second  enlist- 
ment, and  was  honorably  discharged  in  May,  1865. 

About  one  year  after  his  final  discharge  from  the  army,  he 
commenced  to  lead  a  wild  and  intemperate  life.  In  June,  1866, 
the  first  convulsion  of  an  epileptic  character  occurred,  and  afler 
that  one  fit  occurred  every  three  months,  for  the  first  year,  then 
they  become  more  frequent,  until  finally  they  recurred  every 
tenth  day,  and,  within  tne  past  six  months,  they  have  been  com- 
ing on  so  frequently,  that  he  had  become  tired  of  living,  and 
frequently  earnestl}''  requested  me  to  ctit  down  and  remove 
the  depressed  portion  of  bone.  This  I  would  not  undertake 
unless,  upon  consultation  with  some  other  surgeon,  it  should 
be  considered  justifiable.  On  May  25th,  Br.  John  Dickson,  Sr., 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  called  in  consulta- 
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tion.  After  having  heard  the  history  of  the  ctise  and  carefully 
examining  the  condition  of  the  patient,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  his  diagnosis  agreed  in  every  respect  with  mine,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  no  medical  treatment  could  be 
available,  and  the  only  chance  of  curing  the  disease  would  be 
the  removal  of  the^  affected  portion   of  bone  from  the  skull. 

Therefore,  on  June  10,  at  nine  o'clock,  assisted  by  Dr.  Dick- 
son, I  proceeded  to  remove  the  portion  of  depressed  bone. 
On  the  day  previous  to  the  operation,  I  ordered  his  nurse  to 
give  him  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  have  the  hair 
from  the  front  part  of  the  head  cleanly  shaven  off.  During 
the  operation  he  laid  upon  a  table,  on  his  back,  with  head 
and  shoulders  resting  upon  a  hard  pillow.  Chloroform  was 
administered,  and  it  was  after  some  considerable  trouble  and 
delay,  that  perfect  ansesthesia  was  procured. 

The  bone  was  exposed  by  a  crucial  incision  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  frontal  sinus;  the  length  of  the  pei'pendicular  cut  was 
about  three  inches,  and  that  of  the  transverse  one  was  about  two 
inches.  The  incisions  bled  quite  freely;  the  flaps  were  carefully 
dissected  up,  and  gi*eat  care  was  taken  to  remove  the  peri- 
cranium. It  was  necessary  to  use  the  the  trephine  four  times  in 
order  to  sufficiently  remove  the  depressed  bone.  The  point 
trephined  first  was  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  frontal  sinus ;  the 
second  place  trephined  was  a  point  about  one  and  three-fourths 
inches  to  the  left  of  the  first;  the  third  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  higher  up  the  forehead,  and  the  fourth  directly  above  the 
first,  the  same  distance  from  the  first  as  the  second  is  from 
the  third.  Then,  in  order  to  remove  the  oblong  piece  of  bone, 
Hays'  saw  came  nicely  into  use.  In  this  way,  we  succeeded  in 
removing  a  section  of  bone,  say  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  by 
one  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  It  required  the  greatest 
care  and  patience  to  separate  the  membranous  lining  of  the 
skull. 

The  removal  of  the  depressed  bone  brought  to  view  a  nipple- 
shaped  piece  of  bone,  protruding  from  the  internal  surface, 
which  undoubtedly  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  flaps 
were  drawn  together  by  adhesive  plasters,  allowing  the  lower 
end  of  the  perpendicular  cut  to  remain  open  for  the  exudition 
of  any  pus  that  might  form.  The  dressing  consisted  in  the 
application  of  earbolized  water  alone. 

June  11  —  Slept  quite  well  during  last  night;  quiet  most  of 
the  day,  from  the  effects  of  opium  taken  last  night.  In  the 
evening,  about  8  o'clock,  had  an  epileptic  convulsion,  but  much 
lighter  than  usual.    Pulse,  72.    Diet,  tea  and  toast. 

June  12  —  Eested  pretty  well  through  last  night.  Pulse,  74. 
Bested  well  throughout  the  day ;  gave  a  dose  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  evening;  complains  of  considerable  pain  in  head, 
and  is  some  somewhat  restless ;  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.  gave  him  30 
drops  tr.  opium ;  diet,  same  as  yesterday. 
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Case  of  Fracture  and  Dislocation  of  the  Spine.  By  Charles 

Black,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Loais. 

Jacob  Cole,  a  native  of  Germany,  54  years  of  age,  and  a 
watchmaker  by  tmde,  was  admitted  to  the  City  Hospital,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1880,  and  assigned  to  the  division  then  under  my 
charge.  He  stated  that  four  months  previously  a  team,  which 
he  was  driving,  ran  away;  he  was  thrown  out  of  the  wagon,  the 
back  of  his  head  andneck  striking  against  the  frozen  ground.  He 
was  picked  up,  though  not  unconscious  from  his  fall,  and  having 
rested  in  bed  all  night,  he  drove  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles 
to  his  homo  next  day,  feeling  sore,  but  able  to  move  about  and 
use  all  his  limbs,  except  so  far  as  the  generally  bruised  condition 
of  his  body  presented.  Since  his  accident  he  has  suffered 
from  attacks  of  giddiness  (his  first  attack  occurring  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival  at  homo),  and  while  so  affected, 
surrounding  objects  lost  their  sharpness  of  outline,  but  other- 
wise were  distinctly  visible.  He  complains  of  a  feeling  of  cold- 
ness and  numbness,  at  one  time  beginning  in  the  left  foot  and 
traveling  up  the  left  leg  and  side,  and  at  another  commencing 
in  the  fingers  of  the  letl  hand  and  extending  up  the  arm  ana 
shoulder.  This  feeling  would  occasionally  be  confined  to  the 
little  and  ring  fingers  and  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm  and 
arm,  or  to  the  thumb,  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  outer  side 
of  the  limb;  while  sometimes  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  only 
would  be  affected.  These  sensations  appeared  in*egularly,  and 
alternated  with  others ;  — at  times  he  felt  as  if  his  muscles  were 
being  stretched  and  torn,  wMth  ringing  in  his  ears;  his  left  leg 
sweated  considerably,  while  sweating  was  not  appreciable  on  the 
right. 

On  examination  I  found  an  abnormal  prominence  and 
mobility  upwards  and  towards  the  right  of  what  appeared  to  be 
the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebm.  1  showed  the 
case  to  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  D.  V.  Dean,  who  directed  the 
patient  to  be  brought  into  the  surgical  clinic  before  Dr.  John  T. 
Hodgen.  This  was  done  next  da}',  and  Dr.  Hodgen,  on  examin- 
ation, directed  attention  to  the  following:  On  introducing  the 
forefinger  into  the  pharynx,  a  well  marked  prominence  could  be 
felt,  evidently  the  projection  of  a  body  of  one  of  the  vertebra, 
probably  the  third.  The  injury  was  presumably  a  fracture  of 
the  spinous  process  or  lamina?  of  the  fourth,  with  a  dislocation 
forwards  of  the  third  cervical  vertebrae,  resulting  in  a  8ub-acut« 
myelitis. 

The  patient,  at  his  own  request,  was  discharged  next  day,  his 
appetite  and  general  health  being  good. 
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A  Manual  op  Examination  of  the  Eves.  By  Dr.  E.  Landolt. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Swan  M.  Burnett,  M.  D. 
8VO.3  pp.  312.     [Philadelphia :     D.  G.  Brinton.     1879.] 

This  book,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  course  of  24  lectures,  said 
to  have  been  delivered  before  a  class  at  the  6cole  pratique,  in 
Paris,  leads  the  reader  pleasantly  and  somewhat  rapfdly  over  a 
rather  wide  range  of  subjects,  any  one  of  which  might  afford 
the  material  for  a  separate  monograph.  For  the  ophthalmic 
specialist,  or  even  for  the  special  student  of  ophthalmology,  it 
is  necessarily  too  superficial  to  be  of  much  value,  while  for  the 
general  practitioner  it  must  needs  be  supplimented  by  other 
works  devoted,  respectively,  to  the  anatomy,  physiology,  path- 
ology, therapeutics,  and  operative  surgery  of  the  eye.  Of  the 
character  of  the  work  there  is  little  to  be  said  but  in  its  pmise, 
whether  as  regards  the  judicious  balance  of  its  parts  or  the  gen- 
erally accui*ate  and  lucid  way  in  which  its  several  subjects  are 
treated.  To  the  physician  who  has  the  means  and  inclination  to 
provide  himself  with  more  than  the  single  fundamental  text 
book  which  is  generally  made  to  fill  the  ophthalmological  alcove 
in  the  professional  library.  Dr.  Landolt's  book  may  bo  warmly 
recommended,  as  both  interesting  in  itself,  and,  especially,  as 
affording  indication  of  the  scope  and  accuracy  of  the  work  which 
now  iialls  to  the  share  of  the  educated  ophthalmic  practitioner. 

John  Green. 

American  Health  Primers  —  Eyesight  and  How  to  Care  for 
It.  By  George  C.  Harlan,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Wills' 
Eye  Hospital,  Etc.  [Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
1879.     Small,  12mo.3  pp.  139.] 

In  this  little  volume  Dr.  Harlan  has  given  the  best  popular 
risumi  that  we  have  seen  of  such  facts,  relating  to  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology  and  hygiene  of  the  eye,  as  are  likely  io  in- 
terest and  profit  the  intelligent  general  reader.  The  book  is  not 
in  the  least  calculated  to  make  "  ever}'  man  his  own  eye 
doctor,"  but  it  will  serve  the  infinitelj'^  better  purpose  of  teach- 
ing that  certain  imperfections  and  disabilities,  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  eyes,  are  both  amenable  to  proper  treatment,  and 
often  dangerous  to  neglect.  It  teaches  also  another  lesson,  viz. : 
that  the  injudicious  selection  and  use  of  spectacles  and  eye- 
glasses may  be  productive  of  great  .and  even  irremediable 
mischief,  and  that  the  watchmaker  and  jeweller,  or  even  the 
special  vendor  of  spectacles,  thermometers  and  opera-glasses 
(the  so-called  "optician  "  )  is  presumably  not  better  qualified  to 
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prescribe  glasses  than  is  the  country  storekeeper  or  the  city 
''  apothecary  and  chemist/'  to  prescribe  the  medicine  which  it  is 
his  business  to  sell  or  to  compound. 

Dr.  Harlan  tells  us  (p.  80)  that  '^  infants  do  not  shed  tears 
before  the  third  or  fourth  month."  We  have  seen  the  phen- 
omenon in  infants  less  than  a  month  old,  and  believe  that  it 
ordinarily  occurs  within  the  first  month  of  life.  On  page  101 
he  says :  '<  Spectacle  lenses  are  usuall}'  made  of  crown  or  flint 
glass  :  the  former  is  less  expensive,  but  is  softer  and  more  easily 
scratched."  The  facts  are  tnat  crown-glass  is  harder  than  flint 
glass,  and  that  flint  glass  ib  not  used  for  spectacles. 

John  Grsen. 
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Contributions  to  Gynaecology  No.  X.  1 — Pibro-sarcomatous 
tumor  of  the  Uterus.  Operation ;  recovery.  2 — Cancer  of  the 
Bectum.  Excision ;  recovery.  By  John  Byrne.  M.  D.,  R.  C.  S.  E. 
Beprinted  from  the  annals  of  the  Automatical  and  Surgical 
Society.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Purther  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Fracture  of  the  Inferior 
Extremities  of  the  Radius.  Differentiation  of  Longitudinal  and 
Transverse  Practure,  and  the  causes  which  produce  them.  By 
L.  S.  Pilcher,  M.  D.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Time  of  Conception  and  Duration  of  Pregnancy.  By  Geo. 
J.  Engelmann,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Gj^nsBCological  Society.  Vol. 
IV.    Por  the  year  1879. 

The  Bromide  of  Ethyl  as  an  Anesthetic.  By  J.  Marion 
Sims,  M.  D. 

A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Examination  of  Urine.  Por  the 
use  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    By  James  Tyson,  M.D.,Phila. 

Clinical  Notes  on  the  Elongation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.  By 
Wm.  Goodell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     Philadelphia.      . 

Kolpo-Cystotomy  by  Electro-Cautery,  with  remarks  on 
other  methods  of  operating.     By  John  Byrne,  M.  D. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health,  State  of  Lou- 
isiana.   New  Orleans.    . 

Report  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor.  The  Thirty-Eighth 
Missouri  University  Catalogue.     1879-1880. 
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